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L  Ota  the  Lawof  Human  MortaJUy  esepre$sedby  a  New  Formulai 
Bff  T^BouAM  RowE  Edmonds,  B.A.  Caniab.* 

^T^HE  love  of  life  being  the  strongest  of  human  passions,  the 
J-      most  interesting  of  all  laws  ought  to  be  the  law  which 
regulates  the  rate  of  decrement  of  human  life  from  the  time  of 
birth  until  extreme  old  age. 

Tables  of  mortality,  in  great  vari^,  have  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  particular  rates  of  decrement  according 
to  age  appropriate  to  particular  populations  at  different  times. 
In  nearly  all  these  Tables  there  is  exhibited  a  uniformly  decreasbig 
rate  of  decrement  from  the  time  of  birth  until  the  age  of  about 
10  years,  and  a  uniformly  tnereaemg  rate  of  decrement  from  the 
age  (tf  about  15  years  until  the  last  age  in  the  Tables.  The  ap- 
pearances presented  by  all  these  Tables  are  such  as  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  the  rates  of  decrement  in  the  period  of  child- 
hood, as  well  as  in  the  period  of  manhood,  are  functions  of  the 
age  measured  from  birth  or  some  other  fixed  time  in  the  age  of 
man.  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  such  supposition  is  well 
founded  and  in  conformity  widi  the  facts  given  by  observation. 
The  rate  of  decrement  of  hfe  will  be  found  to  be  a  certain  func* 
tion  of  the  age,  which  is  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  novelty. 

If  F|  be  taJcen  to  represent  the  number  living  or  surviving  at 
the  age  /  years,  out  of  a  given  number  bom  alive  (Pq),  the 
number  dying  in  the  (/+ l)th  year  of  age  will  be  P|— P|+,= AP<, 
The  mean  rate  of  decrement,  or  mean  ratio  of  dying  to  living, 
during  this  year  of  age  will  be  represented  by  AF«  divided  by 
the  mean  number  living  throughout  the  year.  Such  mean  num- 
ber is  i(P*+P#^i),  or  P<+^  very  nearly;  so  that  the  mean  rate 

*  Gommuiiieated  Vy  the  Author. 
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of  decrement  in  the  {t  +  l)th  year  of  age  is 
2(Pi-P.^i)         2AP, 
P,+P,+,    "P,+  P,-n' 

which  may  also  be  represented  by  -p — *.    The  mean  anwual  rate 

of  decrement  in  the  (/+l)th  year  being  .5-^,  the  mean  wfinUe- 

nmal  rate  of  decrement  during  the  same  year  of  age  will  be 

— t  X  ^ — f  if  a  be  taken  to  represent  the  infinitely  great 

9        P*+4 
number  of  equal  parts  into  which  a  unit  of  1^  is  supposed  to  be 

divided  so  that  the  infinitely  small  given  time  it  multiplied  by 
q  is  equal  to  unity. 

The  infinitesimal  rate  of  decrement  (or  ratio  of  dying  to  living) 
will  at  the  precise  ^ge  {t)  be  represented  by 

(since  -^ = i  •  log  P,  according  to  a  well-known  property  of  hy- 
perbolic logarithms).  That  is  to  Wf,  the  infinitesimal  rate  of 
decrement  at  any  age  is  identical  with  the  differential  of  the 
hyperbolic  k>garithtn  of  the  number  living  or  surviving  at  that 
age.  Consequently^  if  the  infinitesimi^  rate  of  decrement  is  a 
known  function  of  the  age^  then  the  logarithm  of  the  number 
living  (log^Pf),  being  the  sum  of  such  infinitesimals,  will  also  be 
a  function  of  the  age,  which  may  be  found  by  integration. 
The  infinitesimid  rate  of  decx^meiit  at  the  precise  age  (^+i) 

rfP 
years  is-^-^*,  which  is  the  differential  of  logP^.^.     This  may 

be  taken  to  rqf>re8ent  very  nearly  tiie  mean  infintteaimal  rate  of 

the  (/+l)th  year  of  age,  for  which  the  expression — i-x  5 — 

has  already  been  found.    On  equating  these  two  approximate 

values  of  the  mean  infinitesimal  rate  of  decrement  in  the  {t + 1)  th 

AP 
year  of  age,  it  will  ensue  that  iP#+i=  — -  very  nearly;  t. «.,  the 

differential  of  the  number  living  at  the  age  {i+^  years  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  (/  +  l)th  vear  of  age  divided  by 
^,  the  infinitely  great  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the 
unit  one  year  is  supposed  to  be  divided. 

When  P  is  a  function  of  the  age  (known  or  unknown),  it  will 
be  found  that  all  three  of  the  following  important  quantities  are 
equal  to  one  another,  very  nearly,  for  any  annual  or  quinquen- 
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ndbl  iatenral  of  ng^  in  the  peiiod  of  life  betwieen  the  ages  of  15 
and  80  yeara.  ^ese  three  quantities  are  (1)  the  moan  ratio  of 
the  dying  to  the  living  throoghout  the  interval,  (2)  the  differ* 
ential  coefficient  of  the  hyperixilic  logarithm  of  the  Uving  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  interval,  and  (8)  the  finite  difference  between 
the  hyperbolic  logarithma  of  the  nnmben  living  at  the  agea 
land(/+l).    Thatia, 

p--i=ji,+4=Alog,Pe, 

if  «i+4  be  naed  for  differential  coefficient    ^  ^£  **^' 

The  first  and  aecond  of  the  above  qnantitiea  have  already  been 
shown  to  be  eqoal  to  one  another  very  nearly.  The  near  ooin* 
cidenee  in  valne  of  the  second  and  third  quantities  will  be  obvions 
on  consideration  that,  if  the  rate  of  decrement  throoghoat  the 
given  unit  interval  of  age  varies  continnonsly  and  equably  from 
mt  at  the  beginning  to  mt^i  at  the  end  of  the  interval,  the  total 
effect  produced  in  the  diminution  of  the  number  living  (P#)  will 
be  very  nearly  the  aame  as  the  total  effect  in  the  aame  interval 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  rate  of  decrement  Mt^^  at  the 
middle  of  the  interval,  assumed  to  be  constant  for  the  whole  in- 
terval. On  reference  to  Table  Y.  hereunto  annexed,  it  will  be 
seen,  for  example,  how  slightly  the  three  quantities  above  men^- 
tioned  differ  from  perfect  eauality  when  the  nnit  interval  of  age 
is  five  years.  The  remarkable  property  now  mentioned,  being 
possessed  in  common  by  all  good  Tables  of  mortality,  is  ot  great 
practical  importance.  For  observational  hitherto  supposed  to 
give  ratios  of  dying  to  living  only^  may  henceforth  be  used  as 
giving  directly  the  finite  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the 
living  (A  logtf  P/),  which  finite  differences  are  the  essential  parts 
of  the  Tabl^  of  mortality  sought  to  be  constructed.  In  columna 
6  and  6  of  another  Table  (VII.)  hereunto  annexed,  the  reader  may 
see  how  closely  the  values  of  A  log  P  in  the  English  Life  Table 
No  2  for  males  i^proach  the  approximate  values  obtained  as 
above  stated  directly  from  observation. 

When  for  a  particular  population  the  rates  of  decrement  at 
eveiy  age  are  Imown,  a  Table  of  mortality  may  be  constructed 
therefrom  which  will  correctly  represent  the  number  living  or 
surviving  at  the  end  of  any  entire  number  of  years  from  birth, 
out  of  a  given  number  bom  alive.  Similarly,  when  the  Table  of 
mortality  is  given,  and  the  number  of  survivors  at  every  year  of 
age  is  known,  there  may  be  deduced  from  such  Table  the  rate  of 
decrement  for  every  age. 

Observations  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  laws  of  mor- 
tality according  to  age  of  particular  populations  are  made  in  one 
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or  the  other  of  the  two  ways  just  mentioned.  The  direct  method/ 
br  observing  the  nnmber  of  survivors  at  particukr  ages  out  of  a 
given  number  living  at  birth-time,  or  out  of  a  given  nnmber 
living  at  any  other  age,  is  applicable  chiefly  to  selected  classes 
distinct  from  the  general  population  of  a  nation  or  district, 
such  as  classes  of  persons  on  whose  lives  annuities  or  assa- 
rances  have  been  granted  for  money  by  trading  companies  or  by 
governments. 

The  most  common  method  of  observation,  by  observing  the 
rate  of  decrement  at  every  age,  is  indirect,  and  is  the  only  method 
used  for  determining  the  law  of  mortality,  according  to  age,  d 
the  total  population  of  a  nation,  or  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
such  population  distinguished  as  village,  town,  or  city  population. 
Observations  according  to  this  method  are  made  by  periodical 
enumerations  of  the  numbers  living  and  the  numbers  who  have 
died  in  annual,  quinquennial,  or  decennial  intervals  of  age. 
The  ratios  of  the  numbers  dying  to  the  numbers  living  (which 
are  the  rates  of  decrement  of  life)  are  thus  obtained  for  every 
age.  These  rates  being  known,  the  consequent  Table  of  morta- 
lity representing  survivors  at  every  year  of  age  may  be  deduced 
by  calculation. 

The  law  of  human  mortality  may  be  most  simply  expressed  by 
means  of  the  rates  of  decrement  and  the  relation  between  these 
rates  at  different  ages.  If  at  two  known  ages  the  rates  of  decre- 
ment are  Oq  and  a^,  then,  if  the  rate  of  decrement  at  one  age  is 
known,  the  rate  of  decrement  at  the  other  age  may  be  found  from 
the  proportion 


wherein  t  is  the  difierence  of  age,  a  is  a  constant  representing 
distance  (in  time  or  age)  from  a  fixed  point,  which  is  the  ideal 

zero  of  life  or  vital  force,  and  ?  is  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of 

10,  and  equal  to  2*803585.  There  are  two  ideal  zeros  of  human 
life— one  belonging  to  the  period  of  childhood,  and  the  other  to 
the  period  of  manhood.  The  curve  which  indicates  the  law  of 
decrease  of  human  life  consists  of  two  branches— one  on  each  side 
of  the  period  of  puberty.  There  apparently  exists  a  short  inter- 
mediate branch  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  two  others.  The 
existence  of  such  short  branch  may  be  due  to  the  differences  of 
age  at  which  puberty  is  attained  by  different  individuals. 

The  complete  expression  for  the  law  of  human  mortality  is 
contained  in  two  similar  formulae, — one  for  the  period  of  increase 
of  vital  force,  extending  from  birth  to  the  age  of  about  9  years ; 
the  other  for  the  period  of  decrease  of  vital  force,  extending  from' 
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the  age  of  about  12  years  to  the  end  of  life.  Both  formulse  are 
aimilar  to  the  formoh  which  has  been  shown  to  represent  the 
law^  according  to  temperature^  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam  of 
maximum  density^  and  the  formula  which  has  been  ahown  to 
represent  the  law  of  density  of  saturated  steam  (PhilaaQphieal 
•Maganine,  March  and  July  1865) .  All  four  formulae  are  deduced 
— from  a  differential  of  the  form  following : — 


rf.logP=«(l-f  ^)  *A. 


In  the  two  formule  for  human  life,  the  quantity  P  represents 
survivors  at  the  absolute  age  (a  +  0  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  population 
existing  at  the  absolute  age  [a)  measured  from  one  of  the  two 
zeros  of  life.  The  Quantity  a  is  the  rate  of  decrement  in  a  unit 
of  time  at  the  absolute  age  {a)  whence  t  is  measured,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  infinitesimal  rate  of  decrement  at  age*  a 
continues  constant  for  the  unit  of  time.  Hie  above  equation  for 
if  •  log  P,  on  integration,  yields 


comlogP=-^{l-(l  +  f)-"}, 


wherein 


^j-l  =  l-802686. 


The  most  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  new  formulm 
for  human  life,  and  the  two  formulse  for  elastic  force  and  den- 
sity of  saturated  steam,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  ideal  seros  of  the  forces  of  life  and  steam.  In 
the  case  of  steam  the  constant  a  (which  indicates  distance  from 
the  ideal  aero)  is  very  neat,  and  marks  a  position  of  such  sero 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  observation,  viz.  276^  Centigrade  below 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  In  the  case  of  the  two  formulse 
for  human  life,  both  of  the  ideal  zeros  are  close  at  hand,  and 
one  of  the  two  zeros  may  be  passed  by  a  living  person.  In  the 
formula  for  the  period  of  immaturity  or  childhood,  the  value  of  the 
constant  a  at  birth-time  is  2^  years  very  nearly ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  of  the  zeros  of  life  is  an  ideal  point  2^  years  before  the 
time  of  birth.  In  the  formula  for  the  period  of  maturity  or 
manhood,  the  place  of  the  ideal  zero  of  vital  force  is  at  the  age 
K^years  from  birth-time  nearly. 

When  the  places  of  the  two  ideal  zeros  of  life  have  been  de- 
termined (say  at  —2^  years  and  at  +102  years  from  birth), 
there  remains  only  to  be  determined  the  point  of  meeting  of  the 
two  periods,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  or  decrement  of  life  com- 
mon to  both  periods  at  the  point  of  junction.    According  to  the 
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obserrations  made  on  the  population  of  England,  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  two  periods  is  very  near  the  age  9  years  and  4 
months  from  birth*time.  But  in  seven  out  of  eight  of  the 
Tables  of  comparison  hereunto  annexed^  the  eotumn  which 
exhibits  the  results  of  the  new  formula  is  taken  from  a  Table  in 
which  the  period  of  childhood  is  assumed  to  terminate  at  the 
age  of  9  complete  years,  and  the  period  of  manhood  to  eommenoe 
at  12  years  of  age.  The  rate  of  tnortality  or  rate  of  decrement 
of  life,  in  the  intermediate  period  from  9  to  12  years  of  age,  has 
been  assumed  to  be  constant  and  at  a  minimum  of  *0055  per 

•0055 
annum,  or  •— — •  in  time  dt. 

q 

The  two  branches  of  the  curve  indicating  the  law  of  decrease 
of  human  life  (before  9  and  after  12  years  of  age)  bear  a  simple 
relation  to  one  another.  If  the  abscissse  of  the  two  curves, 
between  the  seros  of  life  and  the  ages  of  minimum  mortality, 
be  divided  into  the  same,  number  of  equal  parts,  the  logarithms 
of  the  corresponding  ordinates  are  to  one  another  in  a  fooed  pro- 
portion, that  of  1  to  8  very  nearly.  If  the  period  of  childhood, 
extending  from  ^{l{  years  to  +9  years  of  age,  be  divided  into 
16  equal  parts  of  9  months  each,  and  the  period  of  manhood, 
extending  from  12  to  102  years  of  age,  be  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  equal  parts,  each  of  6  years,  in  that  case  the  rate  of 
mortalitv  will  decrease  in  any  one  of  the  16  equd  intervals  into 
which  the  period  of  childhood  is  divided,  exactly  eight  times  as 
fast  as  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  corresponding  interval  of 
manhood  increases*  The  vital  force  beine  inversely  as  the  rate 
of  mortality,  it  ensues  that  the  increase  of  vital  force  in  passing 
through  any  interval  of  9  months  in  the  period  of  childhood  is 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  a  decrease  of  vital  force  in  passing 
through  the  corresponding  interval  of  6  years  in  the  period  of 
manhood.  The  existence  of  the  relations  now  mentioned 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  curve  of  life,  renders  it  unne- 
cessary to  make  separate  calculations  by  the  new  formula  for 
the  values  of  logP  in  both  curves;  for  when  logP  is  known 
for  one  curve,  it  is  known  tor  the  other  curve  also,  by  the  use 
of  a  constant  multipher,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  Table  IIL 
hereunto  annexed.  On  reference  to  Table  II.  hereunto  annexed, 
it  will  also  be  seen,  at  each  of  16  intervals  of  age,  how  nearly 
the  rates  of  decrement  in  the  period  of  childhood  resemble  those 
of  corresponding  ages  in  the  period  of  manhood,  according  to 
the  English  Life  Table  No.  8  for  males. 

The  only  good  observations  in  the  rates  of  decrement,  accord- 
ing to  age,  prevailing  in  the  general  population  of  a  nation  are 
those  which  have  been  made  in  Sweden  and  in  England.  The 
Swedish  observations  commence  with  the  year  1749 ;  the  English 
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obeerYEtions  witk  the  year  1818.  Both  seriet  of  obaarv«tioD8» 
with  intignificant  interrnptions^  haTe  been  eontinued  to  the  pre* 
aent  year  (1866). 

The  method  of  obaervatioti  in  both  aeries  has  been  aabatan* 
tiaUy  the  same.  In  Sweden  and  in  England  there  have  been 
Bade  periodical  enumerations  of  the  living  and  dying,  in  qiiin* 
^ennul  intervals  of  age,  from  the  age  of  6  years  upwards,  and 
in  annual  intervals  for  ages  below  five  years.  The  Swedish  ob* 
aervatums  have  been  satisfactorily  made,  judging  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  correctness  afforded  by  uniformity  of  in* 
crease  of  ratios  of  dying  to  living  for  consecutive  quinquennial 
intervals  at  age.  Similar  success  has  not  attended  the  Engliah 
observations  for  quinquennial  intervals  of  age;  for  the  several 
indicated  rates  of  mortality  for  even  quinquennial  intervals  of 
age  ending  at  the  ages  30,  40,  60,  60,  and  70  years  are  nearly 
as  great  as  the  several  indicated  rates  of  mortaht]^  for  odd  quin^ 
qnennial  intervals  of  age,  five  years  greater,  ending  at  the  ages 
85,  46,  66,  66,  and  76  vears.  This  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  column  6  in  Table  Vl.  hereunto  annexed.  The  amount  of 
error  is  considerable,  and  remains  unaccounted  for.  The  English 
Life  Tables  Nos.  2  and  8  are  founded  on^hese  observations,  cor* 
rected  by  the  assumption  that  the  errors  are  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  neutralise  one  another,  the  true  rate  of  mortality 
being  assumed  to  be  halfway  between  consecutive  contradictory 
quinquennial  rates.  The  publication  of  the  numbers  dying  in 
quinquennial  intervals  of  a«  ceased  with  the  year  1850,  the 
intervals  of  age  now  adopted  for  publication  being  decennial  for 
Ages  exceeding  25  years. 

On  comparison  (tt  the  rates  of  mortality  for  quinquennial  inter* 
vals  of  age,  of  the  male  population  of  Sweden  and  England  (t^ 
former  for  61  years,  and  the  latter  for  7  years),  it  will  be  found 
that,  according  to  the  general  average  for  all  ages  exceeding  25 
years,  the  Swedish  rates  exceed  the  English  rates  at  the  same 
ages  in  the  proportion  of  120  to  100.  YThen,  however,  the 
comparison  is  separately  made  for  even  and  for  odd  qQinquen«> 
nial  intervals  of  s^,  it  is  found  that  the  Swedish  rates  exceed 
the  English  rates  m  the  proportion  of  109  to  100  for  even  quin- 
quennial intervals  of  age,  and  in  the  proportion  of  181  to  100 
K>r  add  quinquennial  intervals  of  age. 

According  to  all  observations  on  human  mortalitv,  there  exists 
a  short  period  near  the  age  of  12  years  at  whicn  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  at  a  minimum  and  apparentlv  stationary.  In  the 
English  observations  this  period  extends  from  age  10  to  age  15 
years,  in  the  Swedish  observations  from  age  10  to  age  20  years. 
If  the  English  observations  at  the  quinquennial  interval  ef  age 
15  to  20  are  to  be  relied  upon,  it  would  etksmt  that  the  propor-* 
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tion  of  penons  whose  period  of  immaturity  is  prolonged  beyond 
the  average  period  is  considerably  greater  in  the  population  of 
Sweden  than  in  the  population  of  England.  There  is^  however, 
some  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  English  obaenrations 
at  the  age  mentioned.  For  errors  (in  excess  of  the  tme  rate  of 
mortahfcy)  are  admitted  to  exist  at  the  quinquennial  intervals  of 
age  ending  at  SO^  40^  50^  &c.  years ;  whilst  the  rates  given  by 
observation  for  the  quinquennial  interval  of  a^  ending  at  20 
years  are  assumed  to  be  correct.  A  correction  m  diminution  fsi 
the  apparent  rate  of  mortality  has  been  applied  in  the  former 
case ;  and  no  reason  has  been  assigned  for  not  applying  a  similar 
correction  to  the  apparent  rate  for  the  quinquennial  interval 
of  a^  ending  with  20  years. 

I^e  short  intermediate  branch  of  the  curve  of  human  life  at 
which  the  rate  of  mortality  is  stationaryi  or  apparently  stationary, 
will  be  represented  by  a  logarithmic  curve  of  which  the  equa* 
tion  is  F^sie"'^,  or  log^P^s^«/.  This  equation  may  be 
deduced  firom  the  general  formula,  which  is 


■"^'—"{-(•^r} 


=  -«/-ri--l-lB1292j +1-267414^ -1-868290  J +&C.T. 

On  making  a  infinite  all  the  terms  vanish  except  the  first, 
leaving  log^P,=  —«/,  or  P,=tf— «.  If  /=1  and  «s:-0055, 
then    . 

P,=tf— «tf-*«»=10-«*"'^*=-9945150=l-r«l-0054850. 

That  is,  the  constant  ratio  of  decrease  in  one  year  of  the  living 
between  the  ages  of  9  and  12  years  is  the  number  whose  hyper- 
bolic logarithm  is  ^'0055. 

The  distmguishing  and  very  useful  property  of  the  new  for« 
mula  consists  in  the  simple  relation  which  connects  together 
the  ratios  of  the  finite  dilBEerences  A  log  P.  If  the  unit  interval 
of  age  is  small  and  does  not  exceed  6  years  in  the  period  of 
mai^ood,  it  wQl  be  found  (using  common  logarithms)  that 


Alog  A  logP|+i  -A  log  A  log  P,=: . 


a  +  t 


very  nearly,  aft  representing  distance  of  the  ideal  aero  of 
life  from  the  middle  point  common  to  the  two  intervals  com- 
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pared^  of  A  log  P.  By  the  aid  of  this  property^  Tables  of  mor- 
tality may  be  oonstracted  for  all  ages  without  direct  use  of  the 
new  formula^  except  for  determining  one  value  of  AlogP«  for 
apartieular  age  {t)  at  a  known  distance  from  the  sero  of  life. 
IHien  one  valae  of  log  A  log  P«  has  been  obtained^  all  other 
values  of  log  A  log  P|'' may  be  obtained  by  successive  additions 

or  subtractions  of  the  quantities  — -^  extracted  from  a  Table  of 

reciprocals.  The  property  mentioned  will  be  found  illustrated 
in  Table  lY.  hereunto  annexed,  wherein  the  unit  interval  ci  ag^ 
in  the  period  of  manhood  has  been  assumed  to  be  6  years. 

The  distinguishing  property,  just  mentioned,  of  the  new 
formula  is  dependent  on,  and  dedudble  from,  the  law  which 

connects  together  the  differential  coefficients     '  ^     and  the 

logarithms  of  such  differential  coefficients.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  such  differential  coefficients  are  represented  by 


•('-i)" 


Taking  the  ratio  of  two  consecutive  diffnential  coefficients  at  unit 
intervals, 

m^i  _  rf,logP,.n  ^  /fl+/-H\-£ 
a,  ""  rf.lpgPi       \   a+t   /     ' 

and  taking  com  logs  of  both  sides  of  above  equation, 

comlog«t|^i  — comlogafs:  — r'{comlog(a+/4-l)'^oomlog(a+0} 

=  -^hyplog(a+^+l)-hyplog(4i  +  0K 
the  above  equation  also  gives  in  hyp  logs, 

=  —  r  X at  the  limit. 

That  is,  when  the  intervals  of  age  are  indefinitely  small,  the 
differences  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithms  of  the  differential  coeffi- 
cients of  logPi  are  «  —  r  X  —— ,  and  consequently  the  differ- 
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i»ioeB  of-the  oommoii  logarithms  of  tbo  Mme  diffiBreatid  oo^- 
cients  are  =  — *  X  T  X 


k      a+t         a  +  / 
The  valae  of  the  oommon  logarithm  of  F  may  be  moat  eoave- 
niendy  ealealated  in  the  two  periods  of  AiMhood  and  manhood 
from  the  formula 

m  bmng  the  minimnm  rate  of  roortalitj  in  both  periods  at  the 
extreme  dietancei  fiftem  units^  from  the  ideal  sero  of  life,  and 
the  vahie  of  «  for  the  unit  of  6  years  in  the  period  of  manhood 
being  OSSOj  and  for  the  nnit  of  9  months  in  the  period  of  child- 
hood being  -004125.  The  age  (/)  measured  from  the  limit  of 
minimum  mortality  is  negative. 

From  the  above  formula  may  be  obtained  the  formula  for 

AlogP„«,=:log^^^ 

15. kt 


which,  expressed  in  a  series,  becomes 
AlogF.^,«-*.(^)i{l  +  ^,  +  ^+&e.}. 

The  coefficients  B|,  B^  B^  &c.  belong  to  the  general  formula, 
and  their  value  has  already  been  given  in  a  preceding  page* 

The  total  population  of  every  civilized  nation  is  divisible  into 
three  important  parts,  suffering  different  rates  of  mortality  at  the 
same  ages.  The  village  population  suffers  a  lower  rate  of  mor- 
tality than  the  town  popuktion,  and  the  town  population  lower 
than  the  city  population.  The  proportional  rates  of  mortality 
for  village,  town,  and  city  populations  may  be  estimated  as  6, 
6,  and  7i  respectively. 

The  fact  of  the  total  population  of  a  nation  consisting  of  three 
large  classes  soffBring  different  rates  of  mortality  at  the  same 
ages,  will  exercise  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  manifestation  of  the 
true  law  of  mortality  in  adult  life.  At  early  ages,  say  from  20 
to  46  years,  the  national  Table  for  the  total  population  will 
represent  the  mean  rate  derived  from  due  proportions  of  village, 
town,  and  cit]^  populations.  At  middle  age,  say  from  46  to  65 
years,  the  national  Table  will  represent  the  mean  rate  of  a  total 
population  consisting  of  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  village, 
and  less  than  a  due  proportion  of  city  population,  through  die 
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the  higher  mortality.  At  the  later  ages  of  life,  say  for  ages 
abo^e  66  years,  the  city  population  will  nearly  all  have  disap- 
peared^ and  the  national  Table  will  be  a  rmirese&tation  (rf  the 
inortahty  of  a  population  oonsbting,  for  the  greater  part,  di 
yillagers.  The  mortality  in  advanced  life  will  always  be  ksa 
than  that  indicated  by  die  tnie  law  deriyed  from  obaervations 
on  middle  life.  The  apparent  law  is  derived  from  the  true  law 
subjected  to  oontinnal  changes  throagh  the  increase,  as  age  ad« 
vanoes,  of  the  proportion  <rf  lives  of  a  superior  chas.  At  the 
later  ages  of  life  an  empirical  law  of  morttdity,  such  as  is  here** 
afker  mentioned,  may  represent  the  apparent  facts  better  thm 
they  em  be  represented  by  the  true  law  of  mortality  «pp]ic»ble 
to  dasses  formed  of  individuals  equal  in  vital  fdnroe  at  all  ages 
passed  through. 

In  Table  I.  hereunto  annexed,  is  given  the  life  Table  No.  8 
for  the  male  population  of  England,  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1864  by  authority  of  the  Begirtrar-General.  This  Tsblo 
baa  been  offmd  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  correct  representation 
of  the  decrement  of  life,  at  all  ages,  observed  during  the  17 
years  1888*-64.  The  name  of  the  constructor,  Dr.  William 
Farr,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  fidelity  and  correctness  in  eon* 
verting  or  transmuting  the  m«|;ular  numbers  given  by  obsenrau 
tion  into  their  just  equivalents  expressed  by  the  equable  flow  oi 
a  well-adjusted  life  table.  In  this  Table  (I.)  is  expressed  the 
number  living  or  surviving  at  different  ages  in  rdatmi  to  1000 
living  at  the  age  12  years  adopted  as  a  basis.  In  adult  life  the 
numbers  living  have  been  extracted  from  the  original  Table  for 
every  fifth  year  of  age.  From  the  age  of  1  year  to  12  years  the 
intervals  are  annual  At  i^es  under  1  year,  the  numbers  living 
have  been  extracted  for  the  ages  0,  one  month,  two  months, 
three  months,  and  six  months,— 4hese  comprising  dl  the  nnmbers 
which  have  been  obtained  by  direct  observation. 

In  Table  I.  a  column  has  been  added  in  whieh  is  contained  a 
life  Table  deduced  from  the  new  formula,  and  intended  for  com* 
parison  with  the  new  English  Life  Table  for  males  in  the  adjoin* 
ing  column.  On  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all  ages  above 
one  month  and  less  than  12  years,  the  new  formula  yields 
results  which  are  all  but  identical  with  the  results  of  observation 
as  indicated  by  Dr.  Farr.  In  devising  and  constructing  theo« 
retical  Tables  of  mortdity,  the  greatest  difficulty  has  generaUv 
been  acknowledged  to  consist  in  finding  any  genend  law  which 
could  salisfactonly  represent  the  very  rapidly  changing  mortality 
in  early  infancy.  That  such  a  law  repr»Benttng  the  foots  in 
esrly  infoncy  should  be  contained  in  the  new  formnla,  is  the 
strongest  altssnable  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  appUcability  oi 
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thui  formula.  The  coinddenoe,  at  this  period  of  life,  which 
establishes  the  truth  of  the  new  formula^  et^tablishes  at  the  same 
time  the  great  credit  for  accuracy  due  to  the  English  observa- 
tions at  periods  of  life  in  which  the  returns  are  not  affected  by 
the  disposition  of  the  people  to  understate  or  overstate  their 
ages. 

Comparing  the  observations  of  Sweden  in  the  present  century 
with  the  observations  of  Sweden  and  Finland  in  the  previous 
century/ there  is  found  in  the  more  recent  observations  a  consi- 
derable decrease  in  the  mortality  at  all  ages  under  20  years^  and 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  mortality  at  all  ages  above  80 
years.  Both  sets  of  observations  are  m  accordance  with  the 
new  formula^  but  the  place  of  the  ideal  sero  of  life  in  the  period 
of  manhood  appears  to  have  receded  in  the  present  century  three 
or  four  years. 

The  place  of  the  ideal  zero  of  life  for  the  period  of  childhood 
has  been  seen  to  be  at  2^  years,  or  27  months  before  the  time  of 
birth.  That  is  to  say,  when  units  of  9  months  are  taken,  the 
place  of  such  zero  is  distant  three  of  such  units  from  the  time 
of  birth,  or  tuH>  of  such  units  from  the  time  of  conception. 

It  has  been  found,  through  observations  collected  by  Dr.  Gran- 
ville at  lying-in  hospitals,  that  out  of  about  450  pregnant  women 
150  had  suffered  miscarriage,  the  average  proportion  being  one 
miscarriage  to  two  births  alive,  and  that  the  number  of  miscar* 
riages  was  much  greater  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  than 
in  the  later  monti^s,  the  remaining  800  pregnant  women  having 
suffered  no  miscarriages.  The  statements  thus  made  accord 
well  enough  with  the  assumption  that  the  miscarriages  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  pregnancy  are  represented  by  the  deatlM 
which  would  occur  if  the  law  of  mortality  after  birth-time  were 
continued  backwards  to  the  time  of  conception.  On  this  assump- 
tion the  mortality  at  the  commencement  of  uterine  life,  or  im- 
mediately after  the  time  of  conception,  would  be  66*9  per. cent, 
per  annum,  the  corresponding  mortality  at  birth-time  being 
22'4|  and  at  age  9  years  being  0*55  per  cent,  per  annum.  Tliis 
result,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  56*9  per  cent,  is  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  mortality  capable  of  being  measured  or  regulated 
by  the  new  formula,  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  the  last  English 
life  Table  for  males,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  55  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  observed  at  the  most 
advanced  age. 

Acceding  to  the  new  formula,  extending  over  two  periods, 
bounded  as  stated  by  the  ideal  zeros  of  life  at  —2^  and  4-102 
years  of  age  (with  a  mortality  of  0*55  per  cent,  from  the  age  of 
9  to  the  age  of  12  years,  common  to  both  periods),  the  rate  of 
mortality  at  birth-time  is  equal  to  the  mortality  at  the  age  84 
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yean,  and  the  mortality  9  months  before  birth  is  eqoal  to  the 
mortality  at  the  age  90  yean.  It  would  henee  folio w  that  mor- 
tality above  the  age  of  90  yean  is  not  measurable  by  the  new 
formula,  because  ttie  mortality  before  the  time  of  eoneeption  is 
not  so  measurable.  It  may  lie  further  stated  that,  aeeording  to 
the  En^sh  Life  Table  for  males,  the  mortality  in  the  first  month 
from  birth-time  is  64  per  eent*  per  annum.  This  number  does; 
not  differ  much  firom  56*9,  the  maximum  mortality  given  by  the 
formula.  So  high  a  rate  of  mortality  as  64  per  eent.  per  annum' 
in  the  fint  month,  ought  not  to  excite  surprise;  for  in  the* 
deaths  of  the  first  month  from  birth-time,  it  may  be  presumed, » 
are  included  the  deaths  arising  from  miscarriage  and  premature 
birth  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  months  firom  conception. 

There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  9  months,  the  period 
of  gestation  in  the  human  female,  is  the  atomic  indivisible  unit 
of  age  in  the  period  of  childhood.  It  has  been  shown  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  formula,  the  mortality  at  any  age  varies 

i  1 

inversely  as  (ii+/)^or  (l  +  /)^,when  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,. 
1-f/  representing  absolute  age  measured  from  the  ideal  sero 
of  life.  This  quantitv  (1+0  ^  apparently  contained  in  the' 
new  formula  for  the  sake  of  its  convertibility  from  numbera  into 
logarithms  by  the  formula 

log(H-0=^-^+^  +  &c. 

The  lowest  whole  number  which  can  represent  t  in  the  above 
formula  is  unity ;  that  is  to  sa^,  log  (1  + 1)  or  log  2  is  used  at  the 
fint  step  which  can  be  made  m  the  application  of  the  new  for- 
mula in  proceeding  from  the  ideal  sero  to  the  ages  1,  2,  8,  &c. 
The  mortality  immediately  after  the  time  of  conception  is  the 
very  earliest  that  can  be  measured  by  the  formula,  and  then  14-/ 
is  represented  by  1  +  1  or  by  2.  It  being  known  that  the 
absolute  age  of  conception  is  18  months  from  the  ideal  sero  of 
life,  it  ensues  that  the  18  months  contain  two  units  each  of  9 
months. 

On  inspection  of  Tbble  YI.  (hereunto  annexed),  in  which  an 
presented  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  all  the  chief  obser- 
vations on  the  mortality,  according  to  age,  of  the  male  popula- 
tions (rf  Sweden  and  England,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  for- 
mula foils  to  express  the  apparent  law  at  ages  exceeding  86 
yean.  According  to  the  new  formula,  the  survivon  at  the  age 
86  yean  disappear  more  rapidly  with  age  than  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  by  any  other  law.  According  to  observation,  both 
in  Sweden  and  England,  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  the  de- 
cennial interval  of  age  from  86  to  95  yean  is  just  twice  as  great 
as  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  the  decennial  interval  of  age 
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from  TS  to  85  yeacs.  The  appemuoes  preaeated  ate  not^  how* 
ever,  ineonaiateiit  with  the  troth  of  the  new  formula.  To  reepn- 
cile  the  new  fommla  with  the  faeta,  ii:  will  aoffiee  to  make  the 
reaaonable  aupposition  that  the  poaition  of  the  ideal  aero  of  life 
in  tJie  period  <k  mattbood  ia  variabk  in  the  different  daaaea  con^ 
atitntiiig  the  total  popplationa  obaerved,  say  from  the  age  106 
yeara  for  village  populaStion  to  the  age  85  yeara  for  city  popi2ati<m« 

In  addition  to  the  new  formula,  by  which  the  law  of  human 
mortality,  according  to  age,  ma¥  be  expreaaed,  there  eadata  an 
old  formula  by  meana  of  wluch  the  mortality  at  all  agea  may  be 
equally  well  expreaaed — ^with  this  difference  only,  that  the  new 
formula  faila  for  agea  exceeding  85  years,  whilat  the  old  formula 
fails  for  agea  under  2  years.  Both  formulsB  may  be  said  to  ex- 
preaa  laws  of  mortality ;  but  the  law  contained  m  the  old  for- 
mula ia  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  an  empirical  law 
aeoondary  to,  and  dq>endent  on,  the  true  law  exhibited  by  the 
new  formula. 

According  to  the  empirical  law  contained  in  the  old  formula, 
the  rate  of  mortality  at  ages  exceeding  55  yeara  tnereates  in  a 
constant  ratio  of  1*08  per  cent,  for  every  additional  year  of  age. 
From  age  12  to  age  55  the  constant  ratio  of  increase  is  1*08  per 
cent.  From  age  8  to  age  12  the  rate  of  mortality  is  constant 
and  at  a  minimum.  From  the  time  of  birth  to  the  age  of  8  yeara 
the  annual  ratio  of  decrease  of  mortality,  according  to  the  old 
formula,  is  67*6  per  cent.  From  this  empirical  law  ia  dedueible 
the  differential  equation 

rf.logP,=  -«p«A, 
which  on  integration  yields  the  equation  following, 

com  log  P,=  —  (1  —/?*)> 

"Xp  having  three  different  values,  — *17,  +'0128,  and  -f -0888 
m  the  three  periods  of  infoncy,  florescence,  and  senesoenoe. 

The  above  formula  for  com  log  P«  was  first  publidied  in  the 
year  1882.  The  formula  with  the  three  vdues  of  p  aboive 
given,  was  «sed  for  the  construction  of  three  theoretical  Tablea 
distinguiAed  as  exhibiting  village,  mean,  and  eity  mortality  re« 
spectively.  Aeeompanying  these  theoretical  Tables  was  pub<^ 
lished  a  foil  collection  of  derivative  Td[>les,  oonsiating  chiefly  of 
values  of  annuities  on  single  and  joint  lives  at  various  agea  and 
various  rates  of  interest*.  The  minimum  rates  of  mortality 
respectively  adopted  in  the  three  Tables  at  the  age  of  10  yeara 
were  *005,  *006,  and  *0075  per  annum. 

The  theoretical  Table  of  "  ViUage  Mortality  ^*  indicatea  ratea 
of  mortality  whieh  at  all  ages  agree  very  closely  with  the  ratea 
*  Life  Tables,  by  T.  R.  Edmonds,  B.A.  (1832). 
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Biaioated  by  the  ^Carikle  lUble^'  of  Mr.  JoAw  Millie,  oon- 
stnusted  in  1816.  The  latter  Table  was  dedneed  from  obMrrm- 
tiooa  oi  Dr«  Heyaham,  on  the  general  population  of  both  aeiaa 
in  the  town  of  Carlisle  during  we  nine  yeara  ending  with  1787, 
and  is  now  eomnonly  need  m  Bngland  as  the  meaanre  of  the 
■untality  aooording  to  age  of  aelected  lirea.  The  Table  ] 
ooaly  need  for  tiiat  purpose  waa  one  specially  appKcable  to  i 
livca,  wbidi  waa  dedneed  by  M.  Depardenx  from  obaervationa 
on  tbe  mortality,  according  to  ag|e,  of  penona  of  both  leKes 
SBlectcd  as  nominees  in  French  Tontines.  The  Tontine  Life  TWUe 
of  M.  Depaideuz,  as  well  as  his  Life  TaUeafiir  tirious  ooomin^ 
nitiea  of  monks  and  nuns,  was  published  in  the  year  1746. 
Mx.  Milne  writes  thus  of  these  Life  Tables  of  M.  Depareieuz :-~ 
''  They  are  among  the  most  curious  and  correct,  ana  of  the  best 
■nthority  that  have  yet  been  publiahed.''  The  law  of  moftality 
frr  adeot  life  differs  considerably  from  that  for  general  life,  espe- 
dally  for  the  period  extending  from  the  age  20  to  the  age  fiO 
years.  The  mortality  increases  with  the  age  during  this  period 
much  more  slowly  in  select  life  than  it  doea  in  general  life.  The 
feUowing  Table  of  ''Expectation,''  or  mean  duntion  of  fiitoie 
life,  in  years,  at  seven  di£Eierent  ages,  according  to  the  three  TaUes 
abore  referred  to,  will  ahow  how  greatly  thtte  Tablea  resemble 
^another: — 


A^aiaysMi 

20l 

so. 

4€L 

50. 

ea 

70. 

aa 

Thcoreticn  villisc...*** 

Mane,  Carlisle  

Depenanz,  Toatiiie ... 

41-4 

41-6 
404 

S4-3 
84-3 
34*0 

27-6 
«7-6 

Sl-O 
SM 
90-4 

14-5 
14« 

u-s 

87 

8-4 
4-7 

The  theoretical  Table  of  "Mem  Mortality,'*  which  is  ^ten 
referred  to  in  the  annexed  Tables,  indicates  rates  of  mortality 
which,  at  all  ^ges  exceeding  10  years,  are  in  near  i^greement 
with  the  rates  indicated  by  a  Table  construeted  by  Mr.  Milne  to 
represent  the  mortality,  according  to  age,  of  the  population  of 
Sweden  and  Finland,  without  distinction  of  sex,  dunng  the  20 
years  ending  with  1795.  A  similar  Table,  for  the  same  popula- 
tion during  the  21  years  ending  with  1775,  was  constructed  by 
Dr.  Bichard  Price  m  the  year  1783.  The  subjoined  Table  of 
''Expectation^'  at  seven  different  ages  will  show  the  relation 
between  the  theoretical  mean  mortality  Table  and  the  Swedish 
Tables  of  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Milne. 


Age  in  yens  

SO. 

30. 

40. 

80. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

Th6«ntiedme«ii 

Price's  Sweden 

88-6 
38*0 
390 

31*0 
31S 
321 

36*8 

S47 
35-8 

IM 

18-8 
19-0 

181 
IM 
12-8 

8-8 
7-7 
8-0 

4-7 
4-3 

4-8 

Milne's  Sweden 
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The  theoretical  Table  of  '*Ciiy  MmrtaHty ''  above  mentioned  ia 
lepreaented  nearly  b^  the  mortality,  according  to  age,  observed 
in  the  male,  popnlation  of  English  towns  or  cities  of  the  iSrst 
magnitude,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, which  towns  form  a  special  claas  distinguished  for  ex* 
cessivdy  great  mortality.  The  same  theoretical  TMe  is  also  re* 
presented  at  ages  exceeding  40  years  by  the  mortality,  according 
to  age,  observed  by  M.  Duparcieux  among  monks  in  the  con- 
vents of  Paris  and  its  environs.  According  to  M.  Dupardeox's 
Tables,  the  mortality  of  monks  resident  in  Paris  exceeded  the 
mortality  at  the  same  ages  of  Tontine  nominees,  also  residoit  in 
Paris,  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  2  nearly,  bdng  the  proportion  in 
which  the  rates  of  the  "Ciffy ''  Table  exceed  those  of  the  '^  VtUate'' 
Table. 

The  general  population  of  a  nation  consists  chielSv  of  persons 
earning  their  subsistence  by  bodily  labour,  and  b^  diferent 
degrees  at  bodily  labour,  acccwding  as  they  reside  m  villages, 
towns,  or  cities.  The  law  of  mortality,  acccHrding  to  age,  of  the 
general  population  has  not  necessarOy  any  dose  connexion  with 
the  law  of  mortality  of  that  portion  of  the  community  whidi  ia 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  is  removed 
from  the  necessity  of  earning  its  subsistence  by  bodily  labour. 
Moreover  it  would  appear,  from  M.  Deparcieurs  observationa, 
that  in  the  portion  of  the  community  mentioned  the  general 
rate  of  mortality  may  probably  be  reduced  80  per  cent,  by 
selecting  individuals  of  superior  vital  force  to  form  a  class  of 
government  annuitants. 

The  competition  of  the  English  with  the  Swedish  observations 
for  the  credit  o£  supplying  the  best  measure  of  the  general  mor- 
tality, according  to  age,  <rf  the  population  of  European  nations 
did  not  commence  until  the  year  1885.  In  that  year  were  first 
published  government  returns  of  the  population  of  England,  in 
which  the  numbers  living  and  the  numbers  who  had  died  were 
distributed  in  decennial  intervals  of  ase  when  the  age  exceeded 
20  years,  and  in  quinquennial  intervids  of  age  when  the  age  was 
less  than  20  vears.  There  was  no  statement  at  the  same  time 
published  of  the  ratios  of  the  dying  to  the  living  at  the  different 
ages.  The  comparison  of  the  numbers  dying  and  living  at  each 
age,  and  the  determination  of  the  law  of  mortality  prevailing  in 
England  and  the  counties  of  England  during  the  18  years  end- 
ing with  1880,  were  left  to  the  investigation  of  private  indivi- 
duals  who  might  choose  to  undertake  the  task.  In  the  same 
year  (1885)*  the  present  writer  was  the  first  to  communicate  to 
the  public  the  law  of  mortality,  according  to  age,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England. 

*  Lancet,  December  1835,  pp.  364, 408. 
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Table  I. — Comparison  of  the  English  Life  Table  No.  8  for 
Males  (deduced  by  Dr.  Parr  from  observations  of  17  years, 
1838-54),  with  the  Life  Table  yielded  by  the  New  Formula, 
and  with  a  Theoretical  Life  Table  published  in  the  year  1832. 


iir 

Logaritiunor 

Number 

Entlkh 
UfeTbble  . 
No.  S,  for 

Ifeanmor. 

newfor- 
miila. 

bmIoi. 

oflSM. 

Tews. 

0 

3*1544018 

1427 

1465 

1465 

1% 

•1466340 

1402 

1888 

-1394813 

1379 

1361 

•1328743 

1358 

1342 

•n578!)0 

1303 

1296 

•0905129 

1232 

1225 

1298 

•0598486 

1148 

1147 

1197 

•0422084 

1102 

1106 

1132 

•0308977 

1074 

1080 

1091 

•02301)93 

1055 

1060 

1064 

•0174354 

1041 

1046 

1046 

•0131573 

1031 

1035 

1034 

•0098253 

1023 

1025 

1026 

-0071658 

1017 

1017 

1019 

•0047772 

lOU 

1011 

1013 

-0023886 

1005 

1005 

1006 

3-0000000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1-9925487 

988 

986 

980 

SO 

•9787240 

952 

955 

944 

25 

•9628124 

918 

915 

904 

ao 

•9443304 

880 

872 

860 

as 

•9226377 

887 

827 

811 

40 

•8968692 

789 

779 

768 

45 

-8658292 

734 

726 

701 

50 

•8278200 

673 

668  . 

640 

55 

•7808567 

608 

600 

576 

00 

•7196583 

524 

522 

502 

05 

•6397053 

486 

482 

410  " 

70 

•5303434 

339 

827 

805 

75 

•8781253 

286 

217 

197 

80 

•1810138 

185 

118 

104 

05 

r7183l20 

52 

48 

41 

90 

O-8877140 

8 

14 

10 

05 

i-5694870 

0 

2 

1 

PhiL  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  200.  Jan,  1806. 
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Table  II. — ^Annual  Bates  of  Mortality,  according  to  the  English 
Life  Table  No.  3  for  Males^  at  intervals  of  9  months  in 
Childhood^  and  6  years  in  Manhood^  compared  with  the  an- 
nual rates  at  the  same  ages  accordinig;  to  the  New  Formula,  and 
according  to  a  National  Theoretical  Table  published  in  1832* 


Age  from 

AgBftomUrth. 

Annnal 

Engkod.    Males. 

17  yean,  1838-S4. 

tantrTttile 

Miooflife. 
iiiuiiita<rf 
QBumtlu 
orOyatn. 

imtebynew 

of  IBM. 

fonnula  in 

In 
nuuihood. 

In 
childhood. 

In  period 
of  child- 
hood. 

In  period 
of  man- 
hood. 

In  period 

of  manhood 

only. 

Yetn. 

Yean. 

16 

12 

9^00 

•0055 

•0070 

•0049 

•0064 

14 

18 

825 

•0064 

•0080 

-0065 

■0076 

13 

24 

7-60 

•0076 

•0092 

•0089 

•0091 

19 

30 

6-76 

•0092 

•0104 

•0100 

•0108 

11 

36 

600 

•0112 

•0122 

•0116 

•0129 

10 

42 

5-26 

•0140 

•0147 

•0137 

•0164 

9 

48 

460 

•0178 

•0180 

•0171 

•0184; 

8 

64 

3-76 

•0234 

•0224 

•0231 

•0219 

7 

60 

300 

•0318 

•0296 

•0320 

•0332 

6 

66 

2-25 

•0454 

•0422 

•0488 

•0625 

6 

72 

160 

•0690 

•0668 

•0786 

•0832 

4 

78 

•76 

•1154 

•1120 

•1265 

•1318 

H 

82 

•25 

•1756 

•1564 

•1710 

•1791 

3 

84 

•00 

•2237 

•6460 

•1976 

•2088 

2 

90 

-    76 

•5692 

•2976 

•3308 

I 

96 

-160 

2-8081 

•4324 

•6241 

Tablb  III. — ^Values  of  logP  and  A  logP  at  each  of  fifteen  in- 
tervals  of  age  in  the  periods  of  Childhood  and  Manhood  respec- 
tively^ obtained  from  the  same  formula^ 

the  values  of  a  being  -004125  or  *0330>  according  as  units  of 
9  months  or  units  of  6  years  are  involved. 


limiUin 
unitaofg 
months  or 

Oyean. 

In  period  of  childhood. 

la  period  of  miuthood. 

Asefwrn 
birth. 

LogP. 

AlogP. 

AlogP. 

togP. 

'V^ 

J 

.Years. 
9^00 
826 
760 
6  76 
600 
626 
4-50 
3-75 
300 
225 
160 

r76 

•00 
-  76 
-1-50 

•0000000 
0019399 
•0042270 
•0069587 
•0102697 
•0143541 
•0195006 
•0261547 
•0350425 
0474228 
•0656652 
0947735 
•1472356 
•2640361 
•6815565 

•0019399 
•0022871 
•0027317 
0033110 
•0040844 
00.51465 
0066.141 
0088878 
0123803 
•0182424 
•0291083 
•0524621 
•1 168005 
•4175204 

•0156187 
•0182984 
•0218526 
•0264876 
•0326755 
•0411704 
•0532338 
•0711047 
•0990406 
•1459381 
•2328676 
•4196970 
•9344010 
3-3401550 

•0000000 
•0155187 
•0338171 
•0556697 
•0821573 
•1148328 
•15600.12 
•2092370 
•2803417 
•3793823 
•5253204 
•7581880 
r1778850 
11122860 
1 5-4524410 

Years, 
12 
18 
24 
30 
36 
42 
48 
64 
60 
66 
72 
78 
84 
90 
96 
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Table  IV. — ^Values  of  the  finite  differences  A  log  A  log  P,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Formula,  shown  to  be  equal  very  nearly 
to  the  reciprocals  of  the  distances  of  the  middle  points  from 
the  ideal  seros  of  life,  even  when  the  unit  interval  of  age  is  so 
large  as  6  years  in  the  period  of  Manhood. 


Interval 

Diatanee 

of  age, 
in  nnito 

Reciprocal  of 
laat  number, 

from 
Umita, 

Age  from  Uith* 

of  9 
month* 

or  6 
7n.  from 

AlogP 
(in  man- 

LogAIogP. 

AlogAlogP. 

or 

1 

in  units 
of  9 

» 

In  child- 

In man- 

life. 

- 

' 

hood. 

hood. 

Yeara* 

Years. 

16-14 

14-13 

13-12 

12-11 

11-10 

10-  9 

9-  8 

8-  7 

7-6 

6-6 

5-  4 

4-3 

3-  2 

2-  1 

8-25 
7-50 
6-75 
600 
6-36 
4-50 

18 
24 
•30 
36 
42 
48 

3-75 
3-00 

64 
60 

3 

2-26 

1-50 

•75 

•00 

-•75 

66 
72 

78 
84 
90 

Table  V. — Showing,  for  any  quinquennial  interval  of  age  above 
15  and  less  than  80  years,  that  there  is  no  difference^  appre- 
ciable by  observation,  between  the  three  quantities  following, — 
viz.  the  quinquennial  ratio  of  the  dying  to  the  living,  the  hy- 
perbolic logarithm  of  the  quinquennial  rate  of  decrement  at  the 
middle  of  the  interval,  and  the  difference  A  log«  P  between  the 
hyperbolic  logarithms  of  the  numbers  living  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  such  interval. 


Interval  of 
age. 

One-ilfth  part 
of  quinquen- 
nial ra^  of 

One-fifth  part 
of  quinquen- 
nia] rate  of 
decrement  at 
middle  of 
interval. 

One-fifthportofAlogP. 

In  hyp  logs. 

In  com  logs. 

Years. 

15-20 

•00685 

•00684 

•00685 

•00297 

20-26 

•00787 

•00786 

•00787 

•00342 

25-30 

•00912 

•00911 

•00912 

•00396 

30^ 

•01067 

•01067 

•01068 

•00464 

35^0 

•01266 

•01264 

•01266 

•00550 

40-15 

•01519 

•01517 

•01520 

•00660 

46-50 

•01852 

•01850 

•01855 

•00806 

60-55 

•02302 

•02300 

•02307 

•01002 

66-60 

•02926 

•02924 

•02935 

•01276 

60^65 

•03824 

•03823 

•03841 

•01668 

66-70 

•05174 

•05178 

•05210 

•02263 

70-76 

•07321 

•07344 

•07407 

•03217 

75-80 

•10993 

•11091 

•11228 

•04876 

80-85 

•17882 

•18333 

•18684 

•08116 

Note. — In  the  complete  theoretical  Table  for  annual  inter- 
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vals.of  age,  used  above  for  illustration,  the  zero  of  life  has  been 
taken  at  103  years;  a=:94  years,  and  a^=:'0055.  The  theo- 
retical Table  elsewhere  used  for  illustration  is  incomplete,  the 
values  of  ?  having  been  calculated  for  every  fifth  and  sixth  year 
of  age  only.  In  that  Table,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  zero  of  life 
is  fixed  at  102  years  of  age,  whilst  a=90,  and  apr)=*0055. 

Table  VI. — Showing  for  the  total  Male  Populations  of  Sweden 
and  England  respectively  the  annual  ratios  ofthc  Dying  to  the 
Living  in  quinquennial  intervals  of  age,  and  the  sums  of  such 
ratios ;  which  ratios,  being  also  hyperbolic  logarithms,  repre- 
sent very  nearly  one-fifth  part  of  the  finite  differences  AlogP 
between  the  hyperbolic  logarithms  of  the  numbers  living  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  interval  of  age  observed. 


Sweden  and  Finland. 

Sweden. 

England. 

Intemlof 
•ge. 

«1  j^m, 
ending 

so  yean, 

20  year., 

ryewi, 

New 

Formula 

ending 

ending 

ending 

formnla. 

of  1S39. 

1775. 

1795. 

1840. 

1944. 

Y«tft. 

0-  1 

•2852 

•2377 

•2141 

•2057 

•1495 

•1205 

1-  3 

•(J378 

•0577 

•0396 

•0512 

•0560 

•0688 

3-5 

•0290 

•0285 

•0160 

•0220 

•0221 

•0313 

6-10 

•0147 

•0143 

•0078 

•0093 

•0085 

•0099 

10-15 

•0076 

•0068 

•0049 

•0051 

•0056 

•0065 

15-20 

•0072 

•0068 

•0049 

•0071 

•0064 

•0075 

20-25 

•0095 

•0090 

•0079 

•0092 

•0073 

•0087 

25-30 

•0103 

•0106 

•0095 

•0098 

•0085 

•0100 

30-36 

•0121 

•0117 

•0124 

•0097 

•0100 

•0116 

35-40 

•0129 

•0126 

•0145 

•0126 

-0118 

•0135 

40-45 

•0175 

•0160 

•0180 

•0125 

•0143 

•0156 

45-^0 

•0207 

•0192 

•0217 

•0173 

•0175 

•0181 

50-55 

•0275 

•0240 

•0i70 

•0184 

•0218 

•0210 

55-60 

•0325 

•0300 

•0350 

•0297 

•0278 

•0274 

60-65 

•0450 

•0439 

•0461 

•0332 

•0366 

•0402 

65-70 

•0627 

•0663 

•0668 

•0597 

•0500 

•0588 

70-75 

•0931 

•0928 

•1035 

•0741 

•0717 

•0858 

75-80 

•1244 

•1325 

•1538 

•1271 

1090 

•1250 

60-85 

•1943 

•1864 

•2446 

•1753 

•1816 

•1816 

85-90 

•1516 

•2467 

•3300 

•2833 

•3600 

•2623 

aboTeOO 

•4012 

•3352 

•4326 

•3688 

•3910 

15-25 

•0167 

•0158 

•0128 

•0163 

•0137 

•0162 

25-35 

•0227 

•0223 

•0219 

•0195 

•0185 

•0216 

35-45 

•0304 

•0286 

•0325 

•0251 

•0261 

•0291 

45-55 

•0482 

•0432 

•0487 

•0357 

•0393 

•0391 

55-65 

•0775 

•0739 

•0811 

•0629 

•0644 

•0676 

65-75 

-1568 

•1591 

•1703 

•1338 

•1217 

•1446 

75-85 

•3187 

•3189 

•3984 

•3024 

•2906 

•3066 

25-46 

•0531 

•0509 

•0544 

•0446 

•0446 

•0507 

45-65 

•1257 

•1171 

•1298 

•0986 

•1037 

•1067 

65-85 
25-85 

•4745 
•6533 

•4780 

•5687 

•4362 

•4123 

•4512 

•6460 

•7529 

•6794 

•6606 

•6086 
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Table  VII. — True  values  and  approximate  values  of  AlogjoP, 
for  intervals  of  10  years  and  20  years  of  age,  according  to  the 
New  and  the  Old  Formula.  Also  approximate  values  of 
A  logio  P  obtained  by  observation,  compared  with  the  Alogj^P 
of  the  English  Life  Table  No.  2  for  Males. 


iBterrd 
of.ge. 

New  formula. 

EogUsh  life  Tkblea  for 
mala. 

year*  eno-               ^f  i8Si. 
iog  ISM.  1             "  "*^* 

True, 
AlogP. 

Appros. 
mate. 

No.S.     '     No.l. 
17  jew..   !  7yeir«. 
ending         endiag 
1864,             1841, 
AlogP.    ,    AlogP. 

Appron- 

mate, 
AlogP 

Tiroe. 
AlogP. 

Approd. 
mate. 

1^25 
25-35 
35-45 
45^.55 
55^ 
65-75 
75^ 

•0297 
•0402 
•0568 
•0855 
•1406 
•2666 
•6548 

•0297 
•0401 
•0567 
•0852 
•1400 
•2644 
•6430 

•0325 
•0437 
•0563 
•0831 
•1430 
•2987 
•6523 

•0326 
-0423 
•0547 
•0778 
•1387 
•29j1 
•6400 

•0854 
•0423 
•0546 
•0776 
•1366 
-2907 
•6567 

•0351 
•0472 
•0633 
•0650 
•1476 
•3177 
•6839 

•0351 
•0471 
•063S 
•0850 
•1468 
•3139 
•6659 

25^5 
45-65 
65-85 

25-85 

•0970 
•2261 
-9214 

•0968 
•2252 
•9074 

•1000 
•2261 
•9510 

•0970 
•2165 
•9351 

-0969 
•2142 
•9474 

•1105 

•2326 

1-0016 

•1104 
•2318 
•9798 

1-2445 

1-2294 

1-2771 

1-2486 

1-2585    J  1-3447 

x-3220 

Note, — The  multiplier  5  in  the  approximate  value  of  Alogj^P 
has  been  rendered  necessary  through  ai^^  being  used  to  signify 
the  fifth  part  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quinquennial 
rate  of  decrement  at  age  (/  +  i). 

Table  VIII. — ^Annual  Rates  of  Mortality  per  cent,  in  decennial 
intervals  of  age^  observed  in  the  Male  Populations  of  Sweden 
and  England  at  various  periods^  compared  with  the  annual 
rates  per  cent,  at  the  same  ages  given  by  the  New  and  the 
Old  Formula. 


IntervaL 
of  age. 

.Sweden  and  Finland. 

Sweden. 

England. 

TlieoretiealTaUea. 

81  yean. 

20jean, 

90  Tears 
ending 

18  yean, 

ryaan, 

New 

Old 

ending 

ending 

ending 

ending 

forauda. 

fonnula. 

177*. 

im- 

1840. 

1830. 

1844. 

Teen. 

0-5- 

9-50 

8^97 

689 

4^90 

7-07 

6-45 

6-70 

5-10 

147 

1-43 

•78 

•66 

•93 

•85 

•99 

10-20 

•74 

•68 

•49 

•55 

•60 

•60 

•70 

20-30 

1^00 

•98 

•87 

•93 

•95 

•79 

•93 

30-40 

1-25 

121 

135 

105 

110 

108 

1-25 

40-50 

1-89 

176 

1-97 

1-37 

1-45 

1-57 

168 

50-60 

297 

2-66 

3-05 

214 

2-27 

2-45 

2-40 

60-70 

5-22 

5-28 

5-47 

4-15 

429 

4-26 

4-83 

70-80 

10-44 

10-63 

1209 

9-28 

926 

8-80 

1004 

80^ 

2100 

20-37 

26-31 

2082 

20^19 

25-50 

20^18 

•boreOO 
All  ages 

40^12 

34-41 

43-26 

33-93 

36-88 

39^85 

8-0] 

281 

2-47 

1^99 

2-28 
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II.  On  the  Bands  formed  by  the  Superposition  ofParagenie  Spectra 
produced  by  the  Grooved  Surfaces  of  Glass  and  Steel*^ — ^Part  I. 
By  Sir  David  Brbwbtbb,  K.H.,  F.R.S.L.^£.i 
[With  a  Plate.] 

IN  examining  the  colours  produced  by  thin  laminse  of  the 
crystalline  lens  of  fishes,  I  observed  a  series  of  rectilineal 
serrated  fringes  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and 
produced  by  inclining  the  laminse  in  a  plane  cutting  these  fibres 
at  right  angles.  I  was  thus  led  to  imitate  these  fringes  or  bands 
by  combining  grooves  or  strise  cut  upon  glass  or  steel  surfaoes, 
or  ffrooves  tsJcen  from  these  surfaces  upon  isinglass  or  gams. 

In  my  first  experiments  I  combined  a  system  of  grooves  on 
glassj  executed  for  me  by  Mr.  Dollond5  with  a  similar  system 
on  steel  executed  by  Sir  John  Barton^  both  of  them  containing 
2000  divisions  in  an  inch.  The  plate  of  glass  was  placed  above 
the  plate  of  steel,  and  slightly  inclined  to  it,  as  shown  in  Plate  I. 
figs.  1  and  2.  The  glass  plate  A  B  G  D,  fig.  2,  was  covered  with 
grooves,  but  the  steel  plate  below  it  was  grooved  only  on  the 
shaded  portion  abed,  the  parts  AacG,  Bi^D  being  polished 
so  as  to  reflect  to  the  eye  at  E  (fig.  1),  the  grooves  on  the  glass 
when  illuminated  by  rays,  R  r,  proceeding  from  the  first  pair  of 
the  paragenic  spectra  produced  by  the  grooves. 

When  the  direction  of  the  grooves  ac  is  nearly  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  reflexion,  and  to  one  another,  a  series  of  mmute  serrated 
bands  is  seen  on  the  space  abed,  where  the  light  has  been 
transmitted  twice  through  the  grooves  on  glass,  and  reflected 
once  from  those  on  steel;  but  no  bands  are  seen  upon  AacC, 
Bi^D,  where  the  steel  was  only  polished. 

When  the  grooves  were  slightly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  re- 
flexion, large  serrated  bands  appeared  upon  the  spaces  A  a  c  C, 
BbdJ);  and  when  this  inclination  was  increased,  these  large 
bands  became  smaller  and  more  numerous,  crowding  towards 
Co  and  dD»  On  the  other  hand,  they  become  larger  and 
larger  as  the  direction  of  the  grooves  returned  into  the  plane  of 
reflexion.  In  the  azimuth  of  0°  they  become  straight,  and  by 
increasing  the  azimuth,  they  pass,  as  it  were,  to  the  right  hand, 
as  shown  in  fig.  3. 

When  the  direction  of  the  grooves  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of 

*  In  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Spectra  produced  by  Gratings  Or 
Grooved  Surfaces,  M.  Babinet  has  given  them  the  appropriate  name  of  pa- 
ragenic,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  spectra  produced  by  refraction  from 
those  produced  by  the  lateral  propagation  of  light.  "  Sur  la  Parag^nie  ou 
propagation  lat^rale  de  la  lumi^re."  Paris,  1864.     Extrait  du  Cosmos. 

t  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  ?9ci«ty  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xdv. 
part  1.    Communicated  by  the  Author, 
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xeflexioD^  the  xninute  serrated  bands  upon  a  i erf  become  smallei^ 
and  less  serrated. 

When  the  inclination  mnN  M  of  the  grooved  plates  is  in- 
Cireased^the  large  bands  become  smaller  and  smaller;  and  whea 
it  is  diminished,  they  become  larger  and  larger,  getting  inclined  a» 
in  fig.  8y  and  becoming  parallel  at  QP  of  inclination. 

Having  been  provided,  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  John  Bartoni 
wiih  two  grooved  plates  of  glass  containing  500  divisions  in  ah 
inch,  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the  fringes  on  the  paragenio 
spectra  nnder  different  circumstances. 

•  When  the  grooved  surfaces  of  the  plates  were  placed  in  oon«' 
tact,  and  the  grooves  formed  a  small  angle  with  one  another> 
the  middle  or  principal  image,  A  (fig.  4),  when  observed  with  a 
lens  whose  anterior  focus  coincided  with  the  grooves,  had  no 
bands,  but  the  paragenic  spectra  a,  c,  6,  d  on  each  side  had 
BUmerons  serrated  bands  or  fringes  perpendicular  to  the  direc-* 
tion  of  the  grooves,  the  number  on  the  first  spectra  a,  b  being 
at  the  rate  of  19  in  an  inch  of  the  luminous  disk,  and  increasing 
in  arithmetical  progression. 

When  the  luminous  object  is  rectangular,  and  the  rectangular 
paragenic  spectra  are  brought  nearly  into  contact,  as  at  aft  and 
cd  (fig*  5),  the  bands,  as  seen  at  nearly  a  perpendicular  inci- 
dence, are  shown  in  this  figure. 

When  the  incident  light  is  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the 
groove,  the  bands  suffer  no  change,  and  appear  immoveable  on 
the  surface  of  the  glass  plates. 

When  the  ray  of  light  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
grooves,  and  the  surface  of  the  glass  on  which  they  are  cut  it 
inclined  to  the  ray  of  light,  the  bands  all  descend  from  a  to  b 
(fig.  5),  moving  off,  as  it  were,  at  b  and  d  and  succeeded  by 
others  when  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  while  they  ascend 
from  bijQ  a  and  from  d  to  c,  moving  off  at  a  and  e^  when  th« 
angle  of  incidence  diminishes.  In  this  case  the  grooves  of  the 
plate  next  the  eye  are  turned  to  the  left,  the  opposite  motions 
taking  place  when  they  are  turned  to  the  rights. 

The  bands  correspond  to  the  intersection  of  the  one  set  of 
grooves  with  the  other  set  -,  and  consequently  they  diminish  in 
number  and  recede  from  one  another  when  the  inclination  of 
the  one  set  of  grooves  to  the  other  diminishes,  becoming  parallel 
to  the  grooves  when  the  grooves  on  both  plates  are  paralleL 

Interjference  bands  parallel  to  the  grooves  may  be  seen  by 
transmitted  light  upon  the  paragenic  spectra  when  two  systems 
of  grooves  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  wfaeil  tha 
grooves  in  the  one  system  are  parallel  to  those  in  the  other. 

*  This  motion  of  the  bands  is  not  seen  when  the  grooTed  l^urfaoek  itf6 
perfectly  parallel. 
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They  arc  seen  both  at  a  perpendicular  incidence  and  wlien  the 
plates  are  inclined  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  groovea. 

These  banda  become  narrow  as  the  distance  of  the  two  grooved 
anrfaces  is  increased,  and  they  are  seen  at  all  angles  of  inctdenoe, 
and  in  all  planes  of  reflexion  from  the  grooved  surfaces. 

I  have  observed  these  bands,  which  are  generally  more  orleaa 
serrated,  in  combinations  of  1000  with  1000,  1000  with  2000, 
1000  with  500,  2000  with  500,  and  in  the  combination  of  four 
surfaces  of  2000,  1000,  100,  and  500. 

In  the  combination  of  1000  and  500,  and  in  no  other,  a  very 
peculiar  system  of  bands  is  seen  with  a  lens.  They  are  not  ser- 
rated, and  not  perpendicular  to  the  grooves.  The  system  con* 
sists  of  two  sets  equally  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  grooves, 
when  the  grooves  in  one  plate  are  slightly  inclined  to  those  in 
the  other.  By  diminishing  the  inclination  of  the  grooves,  the 
inclination  of  the  bands  to  the  direction  of  the  grooves  dimi- 
nishes, and  when  the  grooves  become  parallel,  the  bands  become 
parallel  and  disappear. 

These  bands  must  have  a  different  origin  from  those  pre- 
viously described,  as  t!:cy  arc  similar  in  number  upon  all  the 
prismatic  images. 

In  these  experiments  the  duplication  of  the  bands  on  the 
second  spectrum,  and  their  increase  in  arithmetical  progression 
on  the  other  spectra,  is  a  remarkable  fact  which  it  is  difficult  to 
explain.  The  second  spectrum  differs  from  the  first,  and  the 
third  from  the  second,  only  in  their  length ;  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  have  a  property  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  their  length,  or  to  Fraunhufer's  lines,  which  would  increase 
the  number  of  their  bands. 

The  banda  which  we  have  described  are  more  distinct  when 
the  spectra  are  pure  or  formed  from  a  narrow  line  or  bar  of  light; 
but  when  we  wish  to  see  the  bands  on  the  bar  of  light  or  the 
central  image  A  (fig.  4),  the  spectra  must  be  formed  from  wide 
spaces,  which  gave  impure  spectra. 

In  order  to  examine  the  interference  bands  under  different 
conditions,  I  placed  (as  in  fig.  6)  a  plate  of  polished  steel  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  another  plate  of  steel  containing  six  sys- 
tems of  grooves  executed  by  Sir  John  Barton,  varying  from  312*5 
divisions  in  an  inch  to  10,000.  When  the  light  was  reflected 
twice  from  the  grooved  surface  and  once  from  the  plain  steel 
surface,  the  bands  which  covered  the  colourless  image  and  the 
paragenic  spectra  were  splendid  beyond  description,  and  unlike 
anything  of  the  kind  that  1  had  previously  seen. 

1.  The  bands  were  parallel  to  the  grooves,  or  to  the  lines  in 
the  spectra. 
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2.  They  are  smaller  and  more  numerous  when  the  groovet 
are  wider  or  fewer  in  an  inch. 

8«  They  become  smaller  and  more  numerous  when  the  distance 
of  the  plates  is  increased. 

4.  They  are  smaller  and  more  numerous  when  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  increased. 

5.  They  become  more  numerous  by  increasing  the  number  of 
reflexions. 

6.  They  appear  like  minute  black  lines  upon  the  colourless 
linage^  but  when  their  magnitude  is  increased,  they  i4)pear  like 
blue  or  pink  bands  on  a  ground  of  a  different  colour,  which  is 
generally  white  or  whitish  blue. 

These  bands  were  visible  on  the  systems  of  grooves  312*5, 
625,  1250,  and  2500  in  an  inch,  but  not  on  the  systems  of  5000 
or  10,000  in  an  inch. 

When  the  spectra  had  suffered  three,  four,  five,  or  six  re- 
flexions, the  central  and  other  imager  were  covered  with  the 
same  number  of  bands  as  with  two  reflexions  from  the  grooved 
steel ;  but  another  series  of  wider  bands  was  superposed. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  grooved  surfaces 
having  1250  divisions  in  an  inch : — 


Distance  of  plates 0*1 1    in. 

Distance  of  circular  disk  115*5      „ 

Diameter  of  disk 1*317  „ 

Angle  of  incidence  ....  63°  30' 
Angular  diameter  of  disk.  39^  30' 
Number  of  fringes  on  disk  (  ^ 

and  on  the  first  spectrum  \ 


Angnlar  breadth  of  each 
Distance  of  plates 


7^50* 
0-22in. 

Angle  of  incidence 63^30' 

Number  of  fringeson  the  disk  I      .^ 

and  on  the  first  spectrum.  \ 
Angular  breadth  of  each . .     3^  55' 


In  order  to  observe  the  effect  produced  by  varying  the  angle 
of  incidence,  I  placed  a  luminous  disk  3^^^  inches  in  diameter* 
at  the  distance  of  9  feet  C  inches  from  the  grating,  and  obtained 
the  following  results : — 


Angle  of 
incidence. 

No.  of  band* 

on  the  disk. 

70° 

29 

60° 

21 

Angle  of 
incidence. 

40° 


No.  of  bands 
on  the  disk. 

17 

14 


The  bands  were  seen  at  an  incidence  of  87^°  when  the  plates 
were  nearly  in  contact. 

The  following  were  the  colourb  seen  on  the  two  spectra  on  one 
side  of  the  colourless  image ;  but  I  have  not  measured  the  pre- 
cise angle  of  incidence  at  which  they  were  seen,  nor  mentioned 
in  my  journal  whether  they  were  seen  with  the  625  or  the  1250 
grating:— 

*  This  disk  included  part  of  the  spectrum  oneach  side  of  the  bright  image. 
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First  spectram. 

Great  inddences.  White. 

Pale  red. 

Red. 

Purple. 

Blue. 

Bluish. 

Less  hlue. 

Lesser  iucidences.  White. 


Second  speetrum. 

Great  incidences.    Blue. 
Bluish. 
Less  hlue. 
Bluish  white. 
White. 
Pale  red. 
Red. 

Lesser  incidences,  j  g^ 

At  small  angles  of  incidence^  about  42^,  the  bands  become  less 
distinct  and  paler  in  colour,  the  white  becoming  yellow,  and  the 
blue  brownish. 

In  the  systems  of  grooves,  whether  on  glass  or  on  steel,  em- 
ployed in  the  preceding  experiments,  the  part  of  the  original 
surface  not  removed  by  the  grooves  bears  a  very  considerable 
proportion  to  the  part  removed ;  but  when  the  grooves  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  surface,  and  the  intermediate  parts  a  very 
small  one,  a  new  set  of  phenomena  are  produced,  which  must 
change  in  a  remarkable  manner  all  the  bands  of  interference. 
The  execution,  however,  of  such  systems  of  grooves  is  very  dif- 
ficult. Sir  John  Barton,  with  all  his  experience,  failed  in  pro- 
ducing good  specimens ;  but  even  with  those  which  he  executed 
for  me,  phenomena  of  a  remarkable  kind  were  exhibited  not  only 
on  the  middle  or  colourless  image,  but  upon  all  the  paragenie 
spectra,  varying  with  the  number  of  grooves,  but  still  more 
remarkably  with  the  angle  of  incidence*. 

P.S. — The  preceding  experiments  were  made  in  1823  and 
1827,  and  those  described  in  p.  24  were  repeated  in  1838. 
Having  lost  or  mislaid  the  glass  gratings  which  I  then  employed, 
I  am  not  able  to  compare  the  bands  which  they  produced  with  a 
more  remarkable  series  which  I  have  recently  obtained  with 
new  gratings,  and  which  will  be  the  subject  of  another  commn*- 
nication* 


III.   On  the  Excentricityi  of  tfte  Earth's  Orbit. 
By  James  GaoLLt. 

THE  following  Table  contains  the  values  of  the  exeentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit  and  longitude  of  the  perihelion  for  a 
million  of  years  past  and  a  million  of  years  to  come.  They  have 
been  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  better  know- 
ledge regarding  the  general  character  of  those  secular  changes 

♦  See  Phil.  Trans.  1829,  p.  301 . 
t  ConliDaiucated  by  the  Author* 
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of  di'mate  which  have  been  proved  to  result  from  exoentricitjr. 
The  valaes  have  been  determined  at  epochs  50^000  years  apart. 
From  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  excentricity  changes, 
it  was  not  deemed  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  determine  them 
at  shorter  intervals.  The  longitude  of  the  perihelion  is  given 
merely  to  show  the  great  irregularity  of  the  motion  of  the 
major  axis. 

We  have  already  stated  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  glacial  epoch 
of  the  geologist  was  the  period  beginning  about  240,000  years 
ago  and  extending  down  till  about  80,000  years  ago  ('  Reader/ 
October  14,  December  2  and  9).  The  time  of  the  greataat  cold 
would  be  about  200,000  or  210,000  years  ago. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  Table  that  the  next 
glacial  epoch  prior  to  this  occuri*ed  about  750,000  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  excentricity  was  exactly  equal  to  what  it  was 
210,000  years  ago.  Going  back  50,000  years  further^  we  find 
the  excentricity  to  be  only  0*0132.  But  50,000  years  still  fur- 
ther  back,  viz.  850,000  years  ago,  the  excentricity  almost  reached 
its  superior  Hmit.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this,  and  not  200,000 
years  ago,  may  have  been  the  period  of  the  boulder-clay*  Pro- 
ceeding backwards  the  excentricity  is  again  found  to  diminish, 
but  at  the  period  950,000  years  ago  it  reached  the  high  value 
of  0'0517.  Here  we  have  three  glacial  epochs  following  each 
other  in  close  succession — or  rather,  we  should  say,  one  long 
glacial  epoch  of  about  250,000  years  broken  up  by  two  mild 
periods  100,000  years  apart. 

It  -is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  mild 
periods  to  which  we  alluae  have  no  resemblance  to  what  we  have 
designated  the  warm  periods  of  the  glacial  epoch  resulting  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  winter  solstice  in  the  perihelion.  During 
those  mild  periods  which  occurred  800,000  and  900,000  years 
ago^  when  the  excentricity  was  at  a  low  value,  the  general 
character  of  the  earth^s  climate  would  be  similar  to  what  it  is  at 
present ;  but  during  the  warm,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  equable 
periods  resulting  from  the  position  of  the  solstice-point  in  rela- 
tion to  the  perihelon,  the  climate  would  be  widely  diiSerent; 
for  during  these  periods  the  winters  would  be  about  as  warm  as 
the  summers.  (See  '  Reader,'  December  9.) 

From  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  similar  condition  of 
things  will  occur  between  800,000  and  1,000,000  years  to  come. 
There  will  occur  three  glacial  epochs  in  succession — namely,  at 
the  periods  800,000,  900,000,  and  1,000,000  years  to  come. 

The  calculations  have  been  made  from  formulae  given  by 
M.  Leverrier  in  his  *'  Memoir  on  the  Secular  Variations  of  the 
Elements  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets/'  published  in  the '' Addi- 
tions'' to  the  Connaissance  des  Tenyps  for  1843. 
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Part  time. 

Futore  time. 

Number  of 
yean  before 
epoehlSOO. 

EzMDtrieity. 

lAogitttde  of 

Number  of 
year*  after 
efxxdllSM. 

Ezoeatrieity. 

peithdioa. 

1,000,000 

00151 

248^2^ 

50.000 

00173 

3^» 

960.000 

00517 

97  51 

100,000 

00191 

114  50 

900,000 

00109 

135    2 

150,000 

0-0353^ 

201  57 

850,000 

0O747 

239  28 

200.000 

00076 

303  90 

800,000 

00132 

313  49 

250,000 

00286 

350  54 

750,000 

00575 

27  18 

300,000 

0-0158 

172  29 

700,000 

00220 

208  13 

350,000 

0-0098 

201  40 

650,000 

00226 

141  29 

400,000 

0KU29 

6    9 

600,000 

00417 

32  34 

450,000 

OH^I 

98  37 

550,000 

00166 

251  50 

500,000 

00534 

157  2(i 

500,000 

00388 

193  56 

550,000 

0-0259 

287  31 

450,000 

00308 

356  52 

600.000 

00395 

285  43 

400,000 

0-0170 

290    7 

650,000 

00169 

144    3 

850,000 

0-0195 

182  50 

!    700,000 

0-0357 

17  12 

.    300,000 

0<M24 

23  29 

750,000 

00195 

0  53 

250,000 

00258 

59  39 

,      800.000 

00639 

140  38 

200,000 

00569 

168  18 

850,000 

00144 

176  41 

150,000 

00332 

242  56 

'     900,00} 

0MI659 

291  16 

100,000 

00473 

316    2 

950,000 

0-0086 

115  13 

50,000 

00131 

50    3 

1,000,000 

0-0528 

57  31 

0 

00168 

99  30 

il 

IV.  On  the  determination  of  the  Dist^regation  of  a  Bodtf,  and  am 
the  True  Capacity  for  Heat.    By  Professor  Cla^sius*. 

IN  my  memoir  ''  On  the  Application  of  the  principle  of  the 
Eqairalence  of  Transformations  to  Internal  Work  ''t»  I  in- 
troduced into  the  theory  of  heat  a  new  quantity  having  refer- 
ence to  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  a  body,  and  which  I 
called  the  disgregation  of  the  body.  This  quantity  serves  to 
express  the  total  quantity  of  work  which  heat  can  do  when  the 
particles  of  the  body  undergo  changes  of  arrangement  at  differ- 
ent temperatures.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  body  undergoes  an 
infinitely  small  change  of  state,  the  change  being  such  that  it  is 
reversible,  and  let  the  entire  work  done  during  this  change  be 
represented  byn^L;  further,  let  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
body  be  called  T,  and  let  the  calorimctric  equivalent  of  the  unit 
of  work  be  A.     We  shall  then  have,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author,  from  the  Archives  des  Sciences  PAy- 
siques  et  Math6matiques  for  October  1865,  having  been  read  August  ^, 
1865,  before  the  Soci^t^  helv^tique  des  Sciences  naturelles  ^  Geneve. 

t  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  cxvi,  p.  73;  LiouviUe's  Joumalj  2nd 
series,  vol.  vii.  p.  209.  [Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  81.] 
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paper  referred  to,  the  following  equation, 

rfL=IrfZ, (1) 

where  Z  is  a  quantity  completely  determined  by  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  body,  and  independent  of  the  way  in  which  the 
body  aiTived  at  tliat  condition.  If  the  state  of  the  body  is 
determined  by  two  variable  quantities,  Z  will  be  a  function  of 
these  variables.  And  it  is  this  quantity  Z  which  I  have  called  the 
disaregatum  of  the  body. 

The  total  quantity  of  work  L,  an  element  of  which  occurs  in 
equation  (1),  is  made  up  of  the  internal  work  and  the  external 
work,  which  I  will  denote  respectively  by  J  and  W.  The  in- 
ternal work  J  is  a  quantity  which  can  be  expressed,  like  the 
dtsgregation,  by  a  function  of  the  two  variables  which  determine 
the  actual  condition  of  the  body.  The  external  work  W,  on  the 
contrary,  depends  not  only  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  body, 
but  also  upon  the  way  in  which  it  came  into  that  condition. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  temperature  T  and  the  volume  v  are 
the  two  variables  which  determine  the  condition  of  the  body, 
we  may  write 

For  the  external  work  W,  in  case  the  only  external  force  which 
has  to  be  overcome  during  the  change  of  condition  is  a  pressure 
p  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  we  have  the  equation 

dW=pdv. 

By  introducing  these  values  of  dZ,  dJ,  and  dW  into  equation 
(I),  after  substituting  dJ-^dW  for  dL,  we  obtain 

and  hence  we  get 


T 
A 

dZ 
•5T  = 

dJ 

~d'V' 

T 
A 

dZ 
'do 

dJ  ^ 
-^di+P 

(2) 


From  these  equations  a  very  simple  value  of  the  differential 

d7 

--r-  can  be  deduced.     For  this  purpose  we  must  differentiate  the 
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first  equation  with  respeet  to  9,  and  the  aeeond  with  leapeei  to 
T;  we  then  obtain 

A '  dTdo     dTdv 

1   !??      T.    <PZ  _  iPJ       dp 
A'Af  ^ A^ dTdv^ dTdv'^ dV' 

By  subtracting  the  first  of  these  equations  from  the  seoood, 
and  multiplying  the  remainder  by  A,  we  get  the  eacpresaion 
sought^  namely, 

^-^% C) 

dZ 

If  we  combine  this  expression  with  the  expression  for  ^^ 

which  results  from  the  first  of  the  equations  {2),  we  can  form 
the  complete  differential  equation  which  follows, 

rfZ=^-^rfT+A^A (4) 

In  order  to  integrate  this  equation,  we  will  take  as  our  start- 
ing-point a  condition  in  which  the  temperature  and  volame  are 
Tq  and  Vq,  and  will  denote  the  corresponding  value  of  Z  by  Z^ 
Let  us  now  suppose  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  temperature 
varies  from  T^  to  any  other  value  T,  the  volume  remaining 
unchanged  at  Vq — and  that,  in  the  second  place,  the  volume  varies 
from  Vq  to  V,  while  the  temperature  remains  constant  at  T ;  we 
shall  then,  by  following  in  our  integration  the  order  of  changes 
of  state  here  denoted,  obtain  the  equation 

In  my  paper  I  have  compared  the  quantity  Z,  determined  in 
the  manner  that  has  been  explained,  with  a  quantity  which  Pro- 
fessor Rankine  has  denoted  by  F,  and  which  is  defined  by  the 
equation 

(6) 


^=J*' 


where  the  integration  ought  to  be  taken  from  a  given  initial 
volume  to  the  actual  volume,  the  temperature  being  supposed 
to  remain  constant.     I  have  stated  that  this  quantity  F  is  not 

identical  with  the  quantity  —  Z,  but  that  it  differs  from  it  in 

general  by  a  function  of  T.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  function 
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of  T  in  question  is  the  integral 


£(i*S).. 


rfT, 


'•0 


which  enters  into  the  expression  for  -r  Z  given  by  equation  (S), 

but  does  not  occur  in  the  expression  for  F.     I  have  also  stated 

that  in  the  case  where  ^  sO,  as  happens  for  the  perfect  gases^ 

these  two  quantities  may  be  regarded  as  equal. 

In  an  exposition  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  recently 
published  by  M.  Paul  de  Saint-Robert*,  this  talented  author 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  difference  insisted  on  by  me 

between  the  quantities  V  and  -r  Z  does  not  exist.    But  I  cannot 

agree  with  his  reasoning,  and  in  my  opinion  the  siinplifications 
which  he  has  introduced  into  the  formulae,  by  means  of  this  rea- 
soning, are  not  generally  admissible. 

M.  de  Saint*Robert  supposes  that  if  the  free  space  afforded 
to  the  body  is  very  large,  the  body  will  be  reduced  at  all  tem- 
peratures to  the  state  of  a  perfect  gas — that  is  to  say,  to  a  state 
m  which  there  is  no  internal  work^  and  in  which  consequently 

we  have  ^m  =0.     Under  these  circumstances,  if^  in  equation  (5), 

we  take  as  the  initial  state  one  in  which  the  volume  v^  is  very 
great,  we  shall  have 

£(tS)„,'"='>- p) 

and  consequently  equation  (5)  is  reduced  to 

Z=Z„+Arj5,<fo (8) 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  quantity  j  Z  is  ideu* 

^ical  with  the  quantity  F  as  defined  by  equation  (6). 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion  de- 
pends on  the  accuracy  of  M.  de  Saint-Robert's  supposition." 
This,  therefore,  is  the  point  which  specially  demands  our  atten- 
tion. 

M.  de  Saint*Robert  says,  at  the  end  of  his  reflections  on  this 
subject  (p.  91  of  his  book),  that  he  supposes  that  all  natural 
bodies  can  be  caused  by  heat  to  pass  into  the  state  of  perfect. 

*  Principes  de  T%ermodynamiquef  par  Paul  de  Saint-Robert.  Turin^  1865. 
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gases ;  and  he  adds^  ^'Although  there  exist  bodies  whieh  do 
not  yield  to  the  means  at  our  disposal,  we  are  nevertheless  jus- 
tified in  concluding,  from  all  known  experiments,  that  all  bodies 
converge,  in  proportion  as  their  temperature  is  raised,  towards 
this  condition  of  perfect  gas ;  and  this  is  enough  for  oar  argu- 
ment." 

But  this  passage  docs  not  correspond  with  his  calculations.. 
In  order  that  equation  (7),  by  means  of  which  equation  (5)  is 
reduced  to  equation  (8),  may  hold  as  a  general  expression,  we 
require  to  have 

dT  ^ 

not  only  at  very  high  temperatures,  but  at  all  temperatures  under 
consideration.  We  must  therefore,  if  we  admit  M.  de  Saint- 
Kobert's  formulae,  suppose  that  every  substance  passes  at  all 
temperatures  into  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas  when  the  space 
afforded  to  it  for  expansion  is  sufficiently  great. 

But  there  are  many  bodies  for  which  it  seems  to  me  that  thi» 
does  not  hold  good ;  it  could  not  be  said,  for  instance,  of  a  piece 
of  iron,  quartz,  or  any  other  similar  substance,  that  it  is  suffix* 
cient  to  inci'ease  the  space  into  which  it  can  freely  expand  in 
order  to  cause  it  to  pass  at  low  temperatures  into  the  condition 
of  a  perfect  gas. 

Even  such  substances  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  com- 
pound liquids  or  gases,  present  greater  difficulties  than  might 
perhaps  ^e  supposed  at  a  first  glance.  We  know,  more  parti- 
cularly by  the  beautiful  experiments  of  M.  H.  Sainte-Claire 
Deville,  that  these  bodies  can  undergo  dissociation  by  the  action 
of  heat.  This  dissociation  no  doubt  involves  internal  work. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  suppose  that  complete  dissociation  occurs 
at  all  temperatures,  when  the  volumes  are  very  great,  we  cannot 
assume  that  the  equation 

is  true  at  all  temperatures. 

We  see  from  this  that  the  expression  for  -r  Z  derived  from 

equation  (5)  is  not  generally  identical  with  the  expression  F 
given  by  equation  (6),  but  that  it  is  only  in  particular  cases  that 
these  two  quantities  can  be  regarded  as  equal,  which  is  just  what 
I  said  at  the  outset. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  upon  another 
subject. 

There  is  an  essential  diffcrcnce  between  my  views  and  those 
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of  Professor  Rankine  as  to  the  true  capacity  of  bodies  for  heat. 
*  Professor  Bankine  considers  that  the  true  capacity  for  heat  of 
the  same  body  can  have  different  values '  when  the  states  of 
AgSi^gA^ion  of  the  body  are  different ;  whereas  I^  on  the  other 
handy  have  given  my  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  true  capa- 
city of  a  body  for  heat  must  be  the  same  in  all  states  of  aggre- 
gation*. 

M.  de  Saint-Robert  now  makes  this  same  supposition^  that 
the  capacity  of  a  body  for  heat  is  the  same  under  all  states^  ttnd 
consequently  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  body  contains  is 
proportional  to  its  absolute  temperature ;  but  instead  of  referring 
to  the  reasons  which  had  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  he  merely 
says  (page  83),  "  The  temperature  i  being  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  the  quantity  of  heat  H  contained  in  a  body  under 
its  original  form  of  heat,  it  follows  that  whenever  a  body  has  the  . 
same  temperature,  it  must  have  the  same  quantity  of  internal 
heat." 

I  cannot  think  that  this  argument  will  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive. It  does  not  appear  to  me  directly  evident  that  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  heat  must  be  the  same  in  the  different 
states  of  aggregation.  If  the  conclusion  in  question  could  be 
deduced  in  so  simple  a  manner,  so  quick-sighted  a  philosopher  as 
Dr.  Rankine  would  assuredly  not  maintain  the  opposite  opinion. 

V.  Supplementary  Researches  in  Hydrodynamics, — Part  III. 
By  Professor  Challis,  M.^.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.8.f 

THE  Hydrodynamical  Researches  communicated  in  the  Num- 
bers of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  September  and 
October  1865,  which  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  the  motions  of  a  small  sphere  acted  upon  by 
the  undulations  of  an  elastic  fluid,  carried  the  solution  of  it  so 
fiur  as  to  evolve  expressions  for  the  acceleration  of  the  sphere 
containing  two  undetermined  arbitrary  constants  m^  and  mf^.  It 
will  be  my  endeavour,  in  continuing  the  Researches,  to  complete 
the  solution  by  ascertaining  the  composition  and  values  of  these 
quantities.  Having  found,  in  the  course  of  revising  for  this 
purpose  the  reasoning  in  the  previous  researches,  that  it  re- 
quires some  modifications,  I  shall  commence  with  pointing  these 
out.  The  novelty  and  the  difficulty  of  the  mathematical  investi- 
gations involved  in  the  treatment  of  this  problem  iiiuy  be  alleged 
as  sufficiently  explaining  why  I  am  obliged  to  proceed  by  slow 
and  tentative  steps.     My  reasons  for  considering  the  solution  of 

*  [Professor  Rankine's  remarks  on  these  observations  will  be  found  at 
p.  407  of  the  precediof^  Number. — Ed.] 
f  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vo!.  31.  No.  20G.  Jan.  1866.  D 
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H  to  be  f^bsol^tely  necessary  for  (be  fi^VPLQceme^l  at  jlkf^kpa^i 
tbepry  have  been  fully  stated  in  previous  cominf^picatiofis. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  presept  argument  it  will 
be  proper^  in  the  first  instance,  to  advert  briefly  to  several  pr<h 
vipusly  established  theorems.  One  of  these  theorems  is^  thft| 
the  third  general  equation  conducts  to  rectilinear  motion  by 
merely  supposing  that  udx-\-vdy'\-wdz  is  an  exact  differential. 
As  this  is  an  abstract  analytical  suppqsitiony  made  without  refer- 
ence to  any  pase  of  arbitrary  disturbance^  we  may  infer  from  the 
result  that  rectilineavity  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  motion 
of  a  iinid,  in  so  far  as  the  motion  is  not  determined  by  arbitrary 
condit;ions.  To  ascertain  whether  the  straight  line  along  which 
the  motion  takes  place  is  an  axU  relative  to  the  contiguous 
motion,  I  have  supposed  that  {d,f(f>):=zuda4-vdy-\'tvdz,  and 
that  ^  is  a  function  of  z  and  tj  and/  a  function  of  a  and  y,  such 

that/=l,  ^==0,  and  ^=0,  where  ar  =  0,  and  y=0.     This 

supposition  is  justified  by  finding  that,  on  introducing  it  into 
the  two  other  general  equations,  an  equation  is  obtained  from 
tfaem  which,  for  points  contiguous  to  the  axis,  is  resolvable  into 
the  two  following : — 


Of  each  of  these  equations  I  have  obtained  a  particular  solution — 
that  is,  a  solution'of  explicit  form  to  which  the  analysis  cofiducts 
without  reference  to  arbitrary  conditions  of  the  motion.  (S^ 
an  Article  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  December  1852.) 
By  the  process  referred  to,  the  first  equation  gives 

r  being  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  z,  which  is  the  axis  fd 
motion,  and  e  being  put  for  7-5;  ancl  the  other  equation  gives 

fi>r-^,  or  the  velocity  («/)  along  the  axis, 

q  being  put  for  — ,  ^  for  *— tfj  /  +  c,  and  tc  being  the  ratio  of  «„ 
the  velocity  of  propagation,  to  a.    Also  by  means  of  the  equation 
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IB  obtained^  for  the  valae  of  the  condex^ation  (a')  aloi|g  the  Wh 

,     «m  .                2mV           ^       ,  («'— l)m*     .  -       ,  « 
a^=— 8mff^-^-5^-^-j^co8  2ff^+  ^-^^| 8mV+&c. 

Now,  since  vdx+vdy-^-wdz  is  strictly  an  exact  differential  only 
for  indefinitely  small  distances  from  the  axis,  the  above  valae  of 
/  is  strictly  true  only  for  indefinitely  small  values  of  r ;  so  that 
for  the  purposes  of  exact  calculation  /=1— «•'.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  exact  values  of  u/  and  a'  are  expressed  by  series  con- 
sisting of  an  unlimited  number  of  terms,  each  of  which  is  a 
circular  function  of  ;?— a|  t-\-c.  These  expressions  accordingly 
prove  that  nf  and  a^  are  propagated  along  the  axis  with  the 
same  constant  velocity  a„  and  without  undergoing  alteration. 
The  proof  of  this  law  is  independent  of  the  value  of  m ;  and 
•whether  ic/  and  g*  be  lai^  or  smaU,  the  above  series  retain  the 
same  form,  the  terms  following  the  first  or  principal  terms 
always  coexisting  with  the  latter.  For  our  present  purpose  it 
suffices  to  include  only  terms  of  the  second  order  with  respect 
to  m,  in  which  case  ic  is  a  numerical  constant,  the  analytical  ex* 


pression  for  which  is  (  1+  —5- j  . 


Again,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  since  explicit  formulae  ex- 
pressing the  velocity  and  condensation  in  vibratory  motion  have 
been  obtained  without  reference  to  a  given  mode  of  disturbance, 
in  every  esse  of  disturbance  producing  vibrations  of  the  fluid  the 
motion  must  in  a  certain  manner  be  compounded  of  the  motions 
defined  by  these  formul».  It  is  therefore  requisite  to  inquire, 
next,  respecting  the  laws  and  the  effects  of  this  composition. 

From  the  usual  approximate  equations 

efi.dar      du     ^       a^.dc     dv     ^       a*,  da-      dw     ^ 

the  known  theorem  that  udx-i-vdy  +  wdz  is  approximately  an 
exact  differential  for  small  vibratory  motions  may  be  deduced 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  any  arbitrary  disturbance.  Let  us 
suppose  that  in  this  case  also  that  differential  is  equal  to  (d.f^), 
ftind  <t>  being  functions  of  the  same  variables  as  before.  Then 
from  the  above  equations,  and  from  the  approximate  eqaation  of 
constancy  of  mass,  viz. 


da      du  _  dv      dw 
there  results. 


rf/+rfar  +  rfy"^rfz~°' 


'^\da!'^l^}^^  dz^      a«    rf/«-"' 

The  assumed  compositions  of /and  ^  are  satisfied  by  resolving 
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this  equation  into  the  two  followingi 

which  are  both  linear  with  constant  coefficients.     It  is  evident 

that,  both  in  this  and  in  the  former  resolution. — « is  the  value 
'  '     fl* 

of  -vV  ■*"  "77^  >  where  :r=:Oand  ys=0.    The  particular  solution 

of  the  first  of  these  equations  is  the  series  for /already  given^ 
in  which  the  value  of  r  may  now  be  taken  without  limitation. 
From  the  particular  solution  of  the  other  equation,  combined 
wi(h  the  equations 

--ft     '^-+/S=o, 

we  obtain 

CDS  — =/msm—  (z— ica/  +  c). 

Also  the  transverse  velocity 

The  definite  expressions  thus  arrived  at  apply  to  the  prmcq^al 
parts  of  the  condensation,  and  of  the  velocities  parallel  and 
transverse  to  the  axis — that  is,  to  the  parts  which  are  of  the  same 
order  as  the  velocity  and  condensation  indicated  by  the  first 
terms  of  the  series  for  tc/  and  c^.  It  has  already  been  argued 
that  the  parts  of  the  velocity  and  condensation  along  the  axis 
indicated  by  the  other  terms  necessarily  coexist  with  those  that 
are  principal ;  but  with  respect  to  points  distant  from  the  axis, 
expressions  for  the  velocity  and  condensation  to  terms  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  first  are  not  deducible  by  the  preceding  investi- 
gation, because  the  assumptions  made  respecting  the  properties 
of  the  functions/  and  ^  are  not  satisfied  beyond  terms  of  the 
first  order.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  motion  and 
condensation  are  symmetrically  disposed  about  the  axis,  this 
having  been  shown  to  be  exactly  the  case  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  very  nearly  so  at  all  other  positions.  In  fact,  by 
supposing  that  {dylr)  =  {d,f(f>  +  dx)^udiff-\-vdy'\'WdZg  x  being 
a  jfunction  of  z,  r,  and  /,  and  by  substituting  in  the  general 
differentia]  equation  to  terms  of  the  second  order,  of  which  ^  is 
the  principal  variable,  viz. 
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—2^    ^      2^.  ^^     2^^    ^'^ 
da?  *  £|[rd!f        ^fy  *  c^ytft        dz'  dzdt 

I  have  foand  that  the  equation  is  satisfied  if 

X=i»yi  sin  2y  (jf -iw/ + o), 

/i  being  determined  by  the  following  equation. 

The  value  of /expressed  in  a  series  being  known,  a  series  fory*| 
may  be  readily  dedueed  from  this  equation  by  the  method  of 
indeterminate  coefficients.     In  this  way  I  have  obtained 

There  is  another  consideration  which  it  will  be  proper  to  in- 
troduce in  this  stage  of  the  argument.  Since  the  differential 
equations  which  determine  /  and  0  to  quantities  of  the  firs^ 
order  are  linear  with  constant  coefficients,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  we  may  hence  infer  the  coexistence  of  small  vibrations. 

But  because  the  value  of  the  constant  ft*  is  -t-^~  (i«'— 1)>  it  fol- 
lows that  the  equation 

is  satisfied  by  only  a  single  value  of  X,  and  that  for  every  differ- 
ent value  the  equation  is  different.  In  consequence  of  this  ana- 
lytical circumstance,  no  general  inference  respecting  the  coexist- 
ence of  small  vibrations  can  be  drawn  fi'om  the  above  equation. 
In  fact  the  foregoing  investigations  are  only  proper  for  deter* 
mining /orm«  of  vibratory  motion  that  are  independent  of  arbi- 
trary conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  equation  might  be  satisfied 
by  supposing  ^  to  be  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  such  as 

m  sin  —  (r— ica/+c),  X  being  the  same  for  all ;  but  in  that  case, 

as  is  known,  the  form  of  the  sum  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
each  term.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  in  virtue  of  this  com- 
position the  factor  m  might  be  assumed  to  be  a  particular  con- 
stant, in  which  case  the  difference  as  to  magnitude  between  one 
set  of  vibrations  and  another  having  the  same  value  of  X  would 
depend  exclusively  on  the  number  of  the  components  and  their 
respective  phases.  Having  premised  so  much  .as  this,  I  proceed 
now  to  show  that  the  velocities  and  condensations  relative  to  dif- 
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ferent  axes  may  coexist  even  when  all  the  terms  of  the  series  for 
uf  and  tf'  are  taken  into  account. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  detail  the  Well-known  proof  of 
the  integrability  o{  udaf-\'vdy  -\-wdz  for  small  vibratory  motions. 
The  proof  rests  exclusively  on  the  suppositions  that  the  velocity 
is  very  small  compared  to  a,  and  that  no  part  of  it  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  time.  Now  these  two  conditions  are  satisfied  by 
the  series  for  v/,  if  only  m  be  very  small  compared  to  a,  because 
in  that  case  the  first  term  is  much  larger  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
others.  They  are  also  satisfied  by  the  motion  at  any  distance 
from  the  axis^  since  it  consists  of  vibrations^  and  is  of  less  mag- 
nitude than  that  along  the  axis.  The  foregoing  determination 
of  the  function  jj,  after  supposing  (d./<^+^x)  to  be  equal  to 
udx-^-vdy-k-wdZf  is  a  direct  proofs  to  terms  of  the  second  order^ 
of  the  integrability  of  that  differential  for  positions  at  any  dis- 
tance firom  the  axis.     If  we  suppose  generally  that 

{d^)  ^udx  +  vdy  +  wdz, 

we  shall  obtain,  to  small  quantities  of  the  first  order^  the  known 
linear  equation 


di^  "'' Vcte«  "^  rfy«  "^  ds^y 


which,  it  should  be  noticed,  does  not  contain  any  constant  of 
specific  value,  such  as  6^,  nor  involve  any  assumption  respecting 
the  composition  of  '^.  Now  the  motion  relative  to  an  axis, 
while  obeying  the  laws  above  determined,  must  at  the  same 
time  satisfy  this  equation,  whether  or  not  terms  involving  m*, 
wP^  &c.  be  included,  solely  for  the  reasons  that  the  whole  motion 
is,  by  hypothesis,  very  small  compared  to  a,  and,  being  vibra- 
tory, is  such  as  to  make  udx-^vdy  +  wdz  integrable.  Hence,  if 
-^i  represent  the  value  of  ^  for  one  such  set  of  vibrations,  we 
shall  have 

di^    "■      V^  ■*"   dy^  ■*"  dz^J' 
So  for  another, 

df*    -""{du;^    -^Hy^-^-d^r 

&c.  =  &c. 

Consequently  if  ^rs-i^j  +  i/r^+i/ra-h  &c.,  the  same  equation  will 
Be  satisfied  by  the  value  4>  of  y^,  and  wc  have  also 

or        dx         dx  '    dy        dy        dy  ^  **''"' 
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Thift  reaaonlng  proves  that  the  different  sets  of  vibrations  may 
coejdst,  and  that  the  resulting  compound  motion  is  the  sum  of 
the  sepaitLte  motlohs.  It  follows  also  that  there  may  be  an  an- 
Hmited  numbei^  of  axes  of  aiotion  having  their  positions  in  space 
perfectly  arbitrary. 

Again,  firom  the  approximate  general  equations  already  cited^ 
it  ii  readily  shown  that 


-c 


"2F-"  \d^^W^d?r 


+  ^rx  + 


1\)  obtaiii  this  equation,  no  other  condition  is  required  than 
that  the  iHOtion  be  small  compared  to  a.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  either  that  ttdat'{-vA^'\-wdz  is  an  exact  differential,  or 
that  «r  contains  no  part  which  is  independent  of  the  time;  If^ 
however,  the  equation  be  applied  to  vibratory  motion,  the  former 
of  ihete  conditions  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  fact  satisfied;  but  no 
necesidty  exists  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter.  Now  the  finre-i 
going  series  for  a*,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  terms  involving  th6 
aqhares  of  the  sines  of  circular  arcs,  has  a  value  which  is  partly 
independent  of  the  time.  But  for  the  reason  just  adduced,  the 
above  linear  differential  equation  is  nevertheless  applicable  to 
vibratory  motion  relative  to  an  axis,  and  by  means  of  it  the  coex- 
istence of  the  condensations  of  different  sets  of  vibrations  may 
be  proved  by  reasoning  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  velocities  was  inferred.  It  is  evident  that  these  con- 
siderations were  necessary  to  complete  the  proof  of  the  coexist- 
ence of  vibratory  tnotions  relative  to  axes;  which,  as  obeying 
laws  that  are  independent  of  arbitrary  circumstances,  may  for 
distinction  be  called  yr^^  vibrations* 

Let  us  now  make  an  application  of  the  foregoing  prineiplea 
and  results  by  taking  the  simple  case  of  motion  compelled  by 
arbitrary  eonditions  to  be  wholly  in  straight  lines  perpendicular 
to  a  plane.  Since  arbitrarily  impressed  motion  must  in  any 
case  be  such  as  to  result  from  the  composition  of  free  motions, 
it  may,  in  this  instance,  be  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  free  motions  having  their  axes  all  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane,  and  distributed  in  such  manner  that  the  trans- 
verse motions  are  destroyed.  In  that  case,  if  V|  be  the  given 
arbitrary  velocity,  so  impressed  that  the  propagation  of  the 
motion  is  wholly  in  the  positive  direction,  and  if  «;  be  the  velo^ 
eity  relative  to  any  one  axis,  in  the  direction  parallel  to  it,  and 
at  any  distance  from  it,  we  shall  have 

the  form  of  the  function  /  being  determmed  by  the  arbitrary 
diMtlrbanc^  atid  S « v^  representing  the  sumj  at  a  given  positito^ 
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of  the  values  of  w  for  all  the  axes.  Y i  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
portionalj  but  not  equals  to  this  sum,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
given  presently.  It  is  here  assumed  that  any  arbitrary  func- 
tion of  z^Kat-{-c  may  be  expressed  by  the  sum  of  an  unlimited 

number  of  terms  such  as  m  sin  —  [z-^icat  •\-c)f  m,  \  and  c  being 

A» 

at  disposal.  Again,  if  o-|  be  the  composite  condensation  corre- 
sponding to  Yp  and  a  the  component  condensation  correspond- 
ing to  Wy  by  reason  of  the  composition  a^  will  be  a  function  of 
z—Kat  +  c,  and  the  velocity  of  its  propagation  will  be  xa.  But 
the  form  of  the  function  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
/,as  will  appear  by  comparing  the  two  series  for  tc/ and  cr'.  Also, 
in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the  transverse  motions,  0*1  will 
not  be  equal  to  2 .  cr,  but  will  be  proportional  to  this  sum.  These 
assertions  rest  on  the  following  considerations. 

As  by  hypothesis  the  transverse  motions  are  neutralized,  and 
as  each  set  of  vibrations  has  been  proved  to  be  independent  of 
the  rest,  it  follows  that  the  transverse  motion  relative  to  a  given 
axis  is  just  counteracted  by  the  effect  of  all  the  other  transverse 
motions.  As  far  as  regaids  the  motion  relative  to  that  axis,  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  fluid  were  impressed  with  extraneous 
accelerative  forces  just  equal  and  opposite  to  the  transverse  forces 
relative  to  the  axes  which  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  fluid.  Now 
such  impressed'  forces^  being  transverse,  will  not  change  the  rate 
of  propagation,  but  will  alter  the  relation  of  Y,  to  <rj.  That  this 
relation  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  of  u/  to  a'  will  appear  by  con- 
sidering that  in  the  case  of  a  single  set  of  vibrations,  the  conden- 
sations along  the  axis  are  partly  due  to  the  longitudinal  accele- 
rations and  paHly  to  the  transverse  accelerations,  whereas  in  the 
compound  motion  no  part  is  due  to  transverse  accelerations.  We 
might  consequently  expect  that  the  condensation  corresponding 
to  a  given  velocity  would  be  less  in  the  compound  than  in  the 
simple  motion.  That  this  is  actually  the  case  may  be  proved  as 
follows.  Omitting  in  the  series  for  u/  and  c'  the  terms  involving 
m\  mP,  &c.  as  bearing  insignificantly  on  this  question,  we  find 

that  the  velocity  is  equal  to  the  product  of  -  and  the  condensa- 

tion ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  compound  motion,  the  lines  of 
motion  being  all  parallel  and  the  rate  of  propagation  being  tea,  to 
the  first  order  of  small  quantities  the  velocity,  by  a  known  theo- 
rem, is  equal  to  the  ])roduct  of  xa  and  the  condensation.  Thus 
the  latter  factor  of  the  condensation  is  greater  than  the  other  in 
the  proportion  of  k^  to  1,  and  consequently  for  a  given  velocity 
the  condensation  in  the  compound  motion  is  in  the  same  pro- 
portion less  than  the  condensation  in  the  simple  motion. 
If  in  the  present  instance  of  plane-undulations  Y|  be  the  com- 
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ponmd  velocity^  and  o*]  the  compound  condensation,  by  the  theo« 

lem  jast  cited  Y,  sinro*,.     It  is  here,  however,  to  be  remarked 

that  since  Y,  is  wholly  periodic,  having  as  much  positive  as  ne- 

HtiTe  value,  die  same  must  be  the  case,  according  to  this  equa- 

£ty,  with  respect  to  the  values  of  0*1.    These  values  of  o*,  are 

therefore  defective,  not  embracing  the  terms  of  S .  o-  which  do 

not  change  sign.     At  the  same  time  they  include  all  those  terms 

which  have  the  same  constant  ratio  to  corresponding  terms  of 

2 .  v,  as,  for  instance,  the  first  and  second  terms  in  the  series 

for  a'.     For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  let  us  leave  out  of  conside- 

ration  terms  involving  higher  powers  of  m  than  the  second,  the 

problem  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  these  researches  not  re« 

quiring  such  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  let  us  suppose  that 

cri  +  AtTi  is  the  complete  value  of  the  compound  condensation, 

Atf-i  being  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  S .  o*  which  are 

2ir 
of  the  form  Am*  sin*  -r-  (^  —  xat + c) .     We  shall  then  have 

Vj  =s  KaoTi  =if{z — Kat  +  c^) . 
Similarly,  since  different  compound  motions  may  coexist, 

V5=  ^Ka(T2^Y{z+Kat'^c^. 

the  motion  being  impressed  so  that  the  propagation  is  in  the 
negative  direction.  Hence  if  V=Vi+Vj,  and  <r=cr,-l-o-9  (the 
letter  a-  from  this  time  receiving  a  new  signification),  we  obtain 
firom  the  above  equations 

This  is  the  equation  (7)  obtained  in  Part  II.  of  the  former  Re- 
searches. It  takes  account  of  the  composite  character  of  the 
motion,  and  to  the  first  order  of  approximation  is  of  general  an- 
plication,  as  I  have  indicated  in  Part  II. ;  but  it  does  not  include 
the  quantity  Ao-|.  This  part  of  the  condensation,  which,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  has  the  effect  of  making  the  excursions 
of  the  condensed  particles  equal  to  those  of  the  rarefied  particles, 
may  be  taken  account  of  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  argument. 
It  IB  in  respect  to  the  composition  of  this  quantity  that  the  pre- 
sent investigation  is  a  modification  of  that  which  is  given  in 
Parts  I.  and  II.  In  the  October  Number  I  have  made  use  of 
the  equation 

ica 

S  and  V  representmg  the  composite  condensation  and  velocity, 
and  have  supposed  that  Ao-j  is  proportional  to  the  second  term 
of  ibis  equation.    But  the  present  argument  has  shown  that  it 
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is  not  allowable  to  take  into  account  this  second  term,  all  the 
reasoning  subsequent  to  the  determination  of  the  forms  of  the 
component  vibrations  having  excluded  terms  of  the  order  of  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  whether  the  velocity  be  compoiient  or 
compounded.  But  it  is  legitimate  to  regaird  Ao-j  as  representing 
the  part  of  the  total  condensation  which  corresponds  to  the  iuni 
of  terms  which  contain  n?  as  a  factor  and  do  not  change  sign,  it 
having  been  proyed  that  the  law  of  coexistence  of  vibrations  holds 
good  notwithstanding  that  the  expressions  for  the  component 
condensations  contain  such  terms. 

This  point  being  settled,  I  prodeed  to  the  determination  of  the 
constants  m^  and  ni^.  The  mathematical  reasoning  which  thii 
investigation  will  require  is  simply  additional  to  that  fontaibed 
in  Part  II.  It  will  be  supposed  that  the  waves  are  incident  Oil 
the  sphere,  regarded  as  fixed;  in  the  negative  direction  of  phipa- 
gatiouj  and  that  they  are  defined  by  the  equations 

V=— /caS  =  »isin  — (rcos^  +  ic«/+Co). 

At  distances  r  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  very  small  com* 
pared  with  X,  and  very  large  compared  with  c  the  sphere's  radius, 
the  disturbance  of  the  incident  waves  by  the  presence  of  the 
sphere  is  conceived  to  be  of  insensible  magnitude.     In  this  caae 

the  arc r- is  always  very  small  within  the  extent  of  the 

disturbance,  and  it  will  suffice  to  expand  the  sine  and  cosine  tif 

it  to  terms  inclusive  of  r-^.     Accordingly,  putting  q  for  — *  ^^c 

value  of  y  may  be  put  under  the  form 
V=: — Ka%^m%\Xiq{Kat+c^ 

+mcos  qKoi  Iqr  cos  jcq  cos  ^— --     gj^  ^^qCOs*  6\ 

— msinj^^f  jrsingrcocosd+^^cosycocos*^  J» 

The  terms  involving  ^  are  so  small  that  their  effects  may  be 
considered  independently  of  each  other,  and  also  independently 
of  the  still  smaller  terms  involving  q^  r^.  Taking,  in  the  firsl 
place,  th^  term  containing  qr  sin  qicat,  and  substituting  ^koo'^ 
for  m  sin  9  {xat  +  Cq),  we  have 

S — cTj = — i-sin  qtiQ  sid  qicat  cos  d» 

To  this  case  the  first  of  the  two  particular  integrals  treated  «if  iit 
the  October  Number  is  applicable,  ilbd  we  mAy  At  onte  adopt 
tbe  expressit^u  for  <r  there  obtained,  Which,  when  the  arUtllt^y 
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eonstant  c^  is  indaded,  becomes 
<»"=<ri  +  2ii»,.-|  j3C08g(r+C|)4-  28ing(r+Cj)  >  sinjico/cos^. 

The  determiniktioii  of  the  constant  c^  having  beed  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  befoi^^  to  determine  m,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  condition  that  o-sS  where  r  is  so  large  that  the 
sphere's  influence  is  insensible,  and  consequently  the  terms  in-> 
volving  its  radius  c  may  be  omitted.  After  expanding  sin  qr 
and  cos  qr^  substitutiug  the  values  of  sin  qc^  and  cos  qc^^  and 
omitting  terms  of  a  negligible  order,  it  will  be  found  that 

o-=<r,  —  ^ — ^—  -h~  '^  ^  J sm qKotconO. 

Hence,  where  r  is  very  large  compared  to  e, 

tr=<ri ^^  Bin  qKoi  cos  0. 

Comparing  this  result  with  the  above  value  of  S^  we  have 
Sm  sin  qCf. 

•">= — 2;^^' 

Hence  where  r=c, 

arsza^ — niiq^c  sin  qKot  cos  0 
.  Sgc  sin  ocn  cos  0 
"^^y^     2^f ^fnsmqicai, 

which  gives  the  condensation  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  so  far 
as  it  is  due  to  the  term  in  the  value  of  S  which  involves  qr  sin  qiM. 
Let  us  now  take  account  of  the  term  involving 
^*r*  cos*  0  sin  qitat. 
The  analytical  reason  for  considering  this  term  apart  from  the 
other,  although  it  is  of  a  higher  order  with  respect  to  small 
quantities,  is,  that  the  particular  integral  in  which  it  is  involved 
satisfies  the  differential  equation  (tf)  in  Part  II.  independently 
of  the  particular  integral  of  the  same  equation  which  has  just 
been  employed.  Our  reasoning  with  respect  to  this  new  term 
will  be  precisely  analogous  to  that  applied  to  the  other.  In  the 
first  place^  we  have 

S' = ^fj  +  -~ —  cos  qcQ  sin  qxai  cos*  0, 

and>  by  the  same  investigation  as  in  the  October  Number^ 

a'=a-,+»»/J  /^  —  ~-j cos g(rH-c/)  + ^ sin 5r(r +010 lain f /CO/ cos'ft 

Determining  c/  as  before,  expanding  sin  qr  and  cos  qr^  and 
omitting  insignificant  terms,  it  will  be  found  that 

-jg^  +  ^ j  »m  ?«iil  COS*  ^. 
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Hence  where  r  is  large  we  have 

S'=€r4— ^!^  Bin  qKot  cos«  6. 

Comparing  this  with  the  above  valne  of  S'^  it  follows  that 
,        45m  cosflTCf. 

<= — iLiT-- 

Then  patting  c  for  r, 

a'sso'i *^y  -  sm  qxat  cos*  0 


= <r,  +  — ^ —  cos  jCq  sin  g«a/  cos*  6, 


which  gives  the  condensation  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  doe  to 
the  term  involving  gVcos*^  sin  qxat. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  although  the  constants  m^  and  m^'  hare 
thus  been  determined^  a  new  constant  Cq  has  been  introduced^ 
the  character  and  value  of  which  remain  to  be  ascertained  in 
order  to  complete  the  solution  of  the  problem.  This  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  on  a  future  occasion.  At  present'  I  will  only  re- 
mark  that  if  qcQ  be  very  small  we  may  put  in  the  small  terms 
KaoTi  for  m  sin  qtcat.  In  that  case  the  expressions  for  a  and  a'  will 
both  have  the  form  a^{l-^mQ),  and^  by  the  same  reasoning  as 
that  employed  in  Part  II.>  it  may  be  shown  that  to  take  into 
account  the  omitted  quantity  Aa^  it  suffices  to  substitute 
o-j  +  A<r,  for  <r,  in  the  two  formulje.  The  tendency  of  the  action 
of  the  waves  to  produce  a  permanent  motion  of  translation  of 
the  sphere  may  then  be  deduced  from  the  function  A<r|  as  before ; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  the  waves  emanate  from  a  centre, 
the  law  of  the  inverse  square  is  satisfactorily  referable  to  the 
composition  of  this  quantity,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of 
axes  of  motion  passing  through  a  given  area^  to  which  the 
number  of  terms  it  involves  has  been  shown  to  correspond,  evi- 
dently varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  As  my 
hydrodynamical  researches  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  the 
velocity  (V)  in  central  motion  varies  invereely  as  the  square  of 

the  distance,  the  quantity  — ,  to  which  Aa|  in  the  former  inves- 
tigation was  supposed  to  be  equal,  would  for  such  motion  vary 
inversely  as  the/owr/A  power  of  the  distance.  This  particular 
being  excepted,  I  have  seen  no  reason  either  to  correct,  or  to  add 
to,  the  remarks  made  in  Part  II.  relative  to  the  bearing  of  these 
Researches  on  a  mathematical  theory  of  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces. 

I  have  farther  to  state  that,  having  gone  through  investiga- 
tions analogous  to  the  two  preceding,  relative  to  the  two  torms 
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in  the  expression  for  V  which  contain  cos  qxat,  I  obtained  cor- 
responding values  of  o*— o*,  and  a'-^a-^.     In  case  qcQ  be  smaU^ 

these  values  involve  as  a  factor  -^  +    '       ^,  and  consequently, 

since     '      ^  ia  wholly  periodic,  only  indicate  a  tendency  of  the 

action  of  the  waves  to  produce  vibrations  of  the  sphere.  For 
this  reason  the  i-esults  can  in  no  case  have  any  bearing  on  the 
main  object  of  my  present  researches,  and  I  have  therefore  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  them.  It  may,  however,  be 
mentioned,  as  being  confirmatory  of  the  cori-ectness  of  the  mathe- 
matical processes  I  have  employed,  that  the  investigation  relative 
to  the  term  involving  qr  cos  qxat,  led  to  results  respecting  the 
mutual  action  of  the  sphere  and  fluid  in  accordance  with  those 
obtained  by  the  usual  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  resistance 
of  the  air  to  a  ball-pendulum.  But,  for  reasons  which  I  need 
not  now  repeat,  I  am  of  opinion  that  both  these  solutions  relate 
to  circumstances  of  the  motion  different  from  those  contemplated 
in  the  problem  which  has  been  under  discussion  in  this  commu- 
nication. 

Cambridge,  December  21, 1866. 


YI.  On  Earthquakes  and  extraordinary  Agitations  of  the  Sea, 
By  Richard  Edmonds,  Esq.* 

AS  no  account  of  the  extraordinary  disturbance  of  the  sea  at 
Plymouth  and  Penzance  on  the  14th  of  October,  1862, 
has  yet  appeared  except  in  the  newspapers,  I  desire  now  to 
record  it. 

Accompanied  by  a  thunder-storm,  as  usual  with  such  dis- 
turbances, it  was  first  observed  about  sunrise,  when  the  sea  in 
each  place  rose  four  or  five  feet  above  its  proper  level,  and  the 
alternating  current  (rushing  in  and  rushing  out)  was  so  strong 
and  of  such  long  continuance  in  Plymouth  that  the  large  iron 
buoy  outside  the  gates  of  the  Great  Western  Docks  was  fre- 
quently, to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders,  completely  sub- 
merged ;  and  the  gates  could  not  be  shut  all  that  da;^,  nor  during 
the  following  night.  The  same  morning  at  7.30,  in  the  Truro 
viver  (a  branch  of  Falmouth  harbour),  "  when  the  tide  had  been 
ebbing  there  about  three  hours,  and  had  almost  left  the  wharf 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  James,  a  sudden  wave  or  '  bore '  came  up 
the  river,  the  water  rising  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  coming  up 

*  Read  before  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  on  tbe  2-lth  of 
October,  1865,  and  eommunicatcuby  the  Author. 
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at  i)ie  rate  of  five  to  ^ix  miles  an  hour,  carrying  a  lig)|^»  wl^ich 
was  previously  aground  at  Mr.  James's  wjiarf,  entirely  up  to  the 
Truro  quay,  a  circumstance  of  very  extraordinary  character"*. 
On  the  17th  (three  days  aftenrards)  a  similar  phenomenon  was 
observed  at  Liverpool. '  All  these  happened  during  that  week  of 
terrific  storms  enaing  on  Sunday  night,  the  10th«  when  the  ba* 
rometer  was  lower  than  it  had  been  for  three  years  before.  This 
week  is  still  more  memorable  from  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
nineteen  days  of  earthquakes  which  desolated  the  island  of  Payal 
in  the  Azorean  group. 

(t  is  a  fact  worthy  of  investigation,  that  when  a  phenomenon 
of  this  kind  occurs  at  the  ports  of  Mountsbay,  a  similar  occur- 
rence always  takes  place,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
contemporaneously  at  Plymouth ;  and  probably  also  in  the  inter- 
mediate harbours  of  Falmouth  and  Fowey, — and  this,  too,  whether 
sudi  agitation  be  noticed  elsewhere  or  not.  The  days  in  the 
present  century  on  which  these  disturbances  were  observed,  both 
in  Mountsbay  and  in  Plymouth,  are,  3l8t  May  and  8th  June^ 
1811 J  5th  July  and  30th  October,  1843;  23rd  May,  1847; 
25-26th  June  and  4th  October,  1859;  and  14th  October, 
1862, — the  agitations,  although  not  accompanied  with  known 
earthquakes,  being  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  those  in 
Mountsbay  and  Plymouth  on  the  davs  of  the  great  earthquakes 
of  1755  and  1761 ;  except  that  at  Newlyn,  in  the  north-west 
coraer  of  Mountsbay,  in  1756  the  sea  ^^came  on  like  a  surg^  or 
high-crested  wave^'f;  and  that  in  Lamoma  Cove,  three  miles 
south  of  Newlyn,  in  the  same  bay,  the  sea,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  two  descendants  of  an  eye-witness,  rushed  to  the  shore 
in  enormous  waves,  sweeping  along  blocks  of  granite  weighing 
several  tons  each,  and  leaving  some  of  them  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  spring  tides.  On  the  3l8t  of  May,  1811, 
above  mentioned,  the  agitation  at  Plymouth  (says  Mr.  Luke 
Howard)  ^'commenced  about  3  a.m.  and  did  not  terminate  till 
10.  The  sea  fell  instantaneously  about  four  feet,  and  immedi- 
ately rose  about  eight  feet.  Universal  consternation  pervaded 
the  whole  port.  The  vessels  in  Catwater  were  thrown  about  in 
the  greatest  confusion;  many  dragged  their  anchors,  some 
drifted,  and  several  lost  their  bowsprits  and  yards.  About  6.4S 
the  sea  rose  to  the  height  of  eleven  feet  and  again  receded '']:.  In 
Mountsbay,  on  the  day  of  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  the 
perpendicukir  rise  of  the  sea  at  Penzance  pier  was  eight  feet^  but 
at  Newlyn  pier  not  less  than  ten  feet.     These  tide-like  altema- 

♦  West  Briton  of  24th  October,  1862. 

t  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xlix,  p.  373. 

X  See  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xv.  p.  618. 
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tuig  qirrents  occupy  generally,  in  each  efflux,  aa  well  at  in  each 
influx,  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

^orlaae,  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  Cornwall/  as  well  (is  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  described  similar  dis- 
turbances in  Mountsbay  during  the  last  century.  And  I  have 
in  the  ^  Transactions  ^  of  this  Society  given  descriptions  of  several 
in  the  present  century,  which  are  now  recorded  also  in  my  work 
'On  the  Land's- end  District/  published  in  1862. 

To  explain  these  phenomena  when  accompanied  by  known 
earthquakes,  Mr.  Mallet  has  written  an  ai*ticle  in  the  '  Quarterlv 
Jouqial  of  Science'  for  January  1864  (No.  I.  p.  68),  into  which 
journal  was  merged  that  year  the  '  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal,'  which  contained  my  numerous  papers  on  the  subject, 
read  before  the  Society  during  the  years  1843-60.  The  follow-f 
ing  is  his  hypothesis : — 

*^  Shoula  the  origin  of  the  earthquake  be  under  the  aea^  thei) 
at  the  point  passed  through  by  the  seismic  vertical,  and  around  it, 
the  sea-bottom  is,  as  on  land,  suddenly  upheaved  and  agaiii 
dropped  down ;  or  it  may  be,  as  by  a  submarine  volcano,  actually 
broken  up  altogether,  and  steam,  lava,  and  floods  of  lapilli,  &c. 
may  then  be  belched  out  under  water.  In  either  case  there  is 
forced  up  a  volume  of  water  upon  the  sea's  surface  just  above, 
car  several  of  these  in  succession ;  and  as  each  mass  falls  again  it 
assumes  the  horizontal  form  of  a  circular  liquid  wave  of  transla. 
tion  I  and  these  are  propagated  outwards  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea^  like  the  circles  or  ring-shaped  waves  on  a  pond  when  ^ 
pebble  is  dropped  into  it.  The  altitude  and  breadth  of  these 
waves  depend  mainly  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbance  at 
the  bottom,  and  on  the  depth  of  water  above  it :  the  rate  of  their 
propagation  outwards  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  elasticity  j 
it  is  dependent  simply  upon  the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the 
ifater  traversed  by  the  wave  on  its  surface.  *  *  *  *  When  the 
long  ^at  swell  of  such  waves  as  they  are  originated  in  the  deep 
sea  approaches  the  shores  and  reaches  shoal  waters,  their  fronta 
become  sharper  and  steeper,  and  they  finally  roll  in  upon  tbp 
shore  as  the  great  sea-waves  of  South  American  and  other  earth- 
quakes so  much  dreaded.  *  *  *  The  great  sea-wave  of  transla- 
tion rolls  in,  often  hours  after  the  shock  has  done  its  work  of 
destruction;  or  portions  of  it  may  roll  in  upon  shores  that  have 
felt  no  shock  at  all.  Thus  in  the  great  earthquake  at  Japan 
which  a  few  years  ago  wrecked  a  Russian  frigate  in  one  of  the 
harbours  there,  the  great  sea-wave  produced  in  the  deep  sea 
near  those  islands,  hours  afterwards  reached  the  opposite  shorea 
of  the  Pacific,  at  St.  Diego  and  Frandsoo." 

This  hypothesis,  although  advanced  by  the  most  eminent 
l^nglisli  writer  on  earthquake  phenomena,  appears  to  me  highly 
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improbable.  Assuming  (as  the  passage  quoted  allows)  that 
there  is  no  "  submarine  volcano/'  nor  any  dislocation  or  frac- 
ture of  the  submarine  ground^  a  violent  shock  proceeding  up- 
wards vertically  from  a  horizontal  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  sea 
would  pass  through  the  sea  as  through  a  solid,  without  displa- 
cing any  water  until  it  reached  the  surface,  which  would  be  then 
dashed  up.  If  a  ship  were  floating  on  the  spot,  that  part  of  the 
surface  immediately  under  her  would  transmit  the  shock  to  the 
ship,  and  loose  articles  on  her  deck  would  be  jerked  up  to  heights 
proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  shock.  Thus  on  board  a 
ship  40  leagues  west  of  St.  Vincent,  the  men  were  thrown  *'  a 
foot  and  a  half  perpendicularly  up  from  the  deck  "*. 

If  the  submarine  ground,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  were  an 
inclined  plane  forming  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  a  shock 
proceeding  vertically  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  would,  on 
leaving  this  inclined  plane,  pass  through  the  sea  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  plane ;  and  when  it  reached  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  that  surface  would  be  dashed  up  in  the  same  direction* 
If  the  shock  were  moving  westward,  a  ship  receiving  it  while 
sailing  eastward  would  be  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  she  had 
struck  on  a  rock.     Instances  of  this  are  also  on  record. 

Now  let  us  imagine  some  shore  descending,  at  an  angle  of  45^, 
to  the  depth  of  a  furlong  or  two  under  the  sea.  If  this  received 
a  vertical  shock,  the  sea  resting  thereon  would  transmit  the  shock 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  surface  would  be  then  dashed 
seaward.  If  the  shock  were  not  repeated,  the  water  driven  sea- 
ward would  instantly  flow  back  towards  the  shore  to  regain  its 
level.  But  if  countless  shocks  or  vibrations  followed  in  rapid 
succession  (as  is  commonly  the  case  in  earthquakes;  for  a  ''shock'' 
is  generally  a  rapid  succession  of  vibrations  like  those  produced 
by  letting  out  a  ship's  cable  t)i  another  dashing  seaward  of  the 
surface  would  take  place,  followed  by  countless  others,  until  the 
water  thus  driven  on  would  be  raised  into  a  considerable  heap ; 
so  that  when  the  vibrations  or  shock  ceased,  it  would  flow  back 
towards  the  shore  and  rise  perhaps  above  its  previous  level.  This 

*  Lyell's  'Geology/  vol.  ii.  p.  241,  Srd  edit. 

t  In  reading  descriptions  of  earthquakes  felt  under  ground,  above  ground, 
and  at  sea,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  three  classes  of  comuarisons  by 
which  the  noises  accompanying  them  have  been  represented.  Persons 
under  ground  have  compared  tlie  noise  to  that  of  "  the  breaking  of  a 
'studdle'  (wooden  platform),  and  the  '  deads'  (rubbish)  being  set  a  run- 
ning," and  to  "  the  falling  of  a  '  kibble'  (bucket) down  the  shaft."  Those 
above  ground  likened  it  to  '*  the  rolling  of  stones,"  and  *'  the  rushing  of 
waggons  down  a  road."  Sailors  at  sea  compare  it  to  ''the  letting  out  of 
the  cable."  All  these  comparisons,  varying  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  observer,  show  that  the  *'  shock  "  consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  vi- 
brations. 
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4ite(xmta  for  the  firat  efflux  and  the  first  influx  of  these  extraor^ 
diBfinr  O8oillation8>  the  suooeeding  effluxes  and  influxies'  being 
aaereq^  as  the  oontiniied  oacillatioa  of  a  pendulum  when  once  stSt 
in  motion.  Thus  we  see  why  these  agitations  generally  tatk-- 
menee  with  ah  efium  on  otu:  coasts  and  in  our  hdces ;  and  why 
the  watery  rise  into  heaps  in  the  centres  of  lakes/  and  then  flow 
bflick  to  dieir  shores.  > 

Sometimes  during  these  oscillations  of  the  sea  subsequent 
submarine  shocks  interfere  with  the  effects  of  preceding  ones, 
.and  retreating  currents  meeting  adyancing  ones  may  occasion 
those  **  mountainous  breakers  ^'  (as  Darwin  calls  them)^  or  those 
/'great  sea-waves''  (as  Mallet  calls  them)^  which  occurred  at 
Newlyn  and  Lamoma  in  1755,  as  already  stated.  Nor  is  it 
unusual  for  a  shock  on  dry  land  to  be  succeeded  by  another  after 
a  diort  interval;  indeed  each  of  the  shocks  in  Cornwall  on  the 
91«t  of  October,  1859,  and  the  18th  of  January,  1860,  was  fbU 
lowed  by  a  second  shock  about  an  hour  afterwards— 4he  former 
at  IWro,  the  latter  near  liskeard. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  how  any  **  long  flat  swell,''  moving 
4mwarda  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  waves,  and  arising, 
as  Mr.  Mallet  supposes,  in  the  deep  sea,  or  from  a  ''submarine 
volcano  "  hundreds,  nay,  thousandi  of  miles  off,  but  which  has 
never  been  observed,  could  ever  have  produced  such  agitationk 
on.  our  coasts  or  in  our  harbours.  How,  for  ekample,  could  ii 
have  produced  such  and  so  frequent  disturbances  at  the  pien 
of  Penaanceand  St.  MichaeFs  Mbulit,  only  two  miles  apaii,  and 
yet  none  has  been' observed  on  the  broad  and  almost  horisontsl 
ahore.  midway  between  them?  Or  how  could  this  'Mong  flsift 
wave"  or  those  successive  "ring-shaped  waves"  propagated  frodi 
a  centre,  the  "seismic  vertical"  in  the  deep  ocean  near  Japali, 
and  moving  towards  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  produce  such 
^ects  in  a  Japanese  harbour  and  likewise  in  some  Ameriean 
harbours  nearly  5000  miles  off,  without  occasioning  similar 
effects  also  in  most  of  the  harbours  within  2000  miles  g^  Japan? 
Besides,  if  this  "long  flat  wave"  had  any  existence,  it  would 
invariably,  the  very  moment  it  reached  the  shore,  begin  to  flow 
up  the  bc»ch  without  any  previous  efflux;  whereas  these  agita- 
tfteiu  begin  generally  with  an  efflux  lasting  from  five  to  ten 
.minates,  as  did  that  at  Plymouth,  of  81st  May,  1811,  already 
described,  that  at  Penzance,  of  5th  July,  1843"^,  and  that  at 
St.  Mary's  pier,  Scilly,  of  4th  October,  1859t* 
.    Judging  from  whi^  has  been  actually  observed,  there  seenn 

t  See  mv  letter  ilescribing  thig  in  the  '  Literary  Gazette '  of  15th  July, 
lo4dy  p*  4q4» 

'  t  See  the  l^de-gauger^i  report  in  my  work  *  On  the  LandVend  Dii-* 
trict,'p.88. 

PUl.  Mag.  S.  4.  YoL  81.  No.  206.  Jim.  1866.  E 
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xeMQB  to  QODckuk  that  on  iiieae  iDooMionfl^  as  mA  as  on  dh» 
iiay  of  the  great  oartbqiiake  pt  1756,  every  jbitwbaiieB  of  llw 
IMB,  wheffeTitf  it  lieppened,  was  oomfined  t^  a  frar  fariongs  frwa 
4liat  part  of  the  hell  of  tbe  aea  onf  er  or  near  whidt  the  agkatoA 
waters  ha4  pcerioiisly  rested  j  so  that  ail  andi  distarbaueBa  » 
17S5,  alihoagb  observed  the  same  day  oa  aiostof  the  finiapaaA 
eoastSy  were  perfectly  independent  of  one  another,  and  proeeedM 
Bot  from  any  distant  distarhanise  in  mid-ocean,  baft  from  laeal 
submarine  raodcs  beneath  or  close  to  the  distiurbed  waters.  !■ 
f  almoath  harbour  and  Plymouth  and  Mountsbay,  for  instanca^ 
where  such  extraordinary  currents  have  so  often  simultaneooaij 
occurred,  no  kind  of  disturbance  has  been  observed  in  the  oilteg*. 
Indeed  I  have  ascertained  by  personal  inquiries  from  eye-wit- 
nesses and  other  soiirees,  whilst  residing  in  Peosance,  that  sack 
agitations  at  the  piers  of  St.  Midiael's  Mount,  Pensance,  mod 
JNewlyn  (the  first  being  two  miles  east,  and  the  kst  one  aaik 
wait  of  Peneanoe  pier)  have  always  been  independent  of  each 
other,  and  none  of  them  ever  extended  beyond  a  low  foffooga 
£rom  the  pier  where  it  was  observed. 

Assuming  that  the  extcaordiiiary  dntuibauoes  of  the  sea  in  ^^- 
moutb  and  Mountsbay  (m  the  days  of  the  two  gaeat  eaithquakaa 
iof  1765  and  1761  were  ooeasioned  by  submarine  shocks,  Msd 
Ihat  those  in  the  same  places  in  1811,  184S,  1847,  1869,  and 
1862  were  in  all  respects  like  them  (neither  of  which  fiurta  wiU 
he  questiosed),  the  only  reasomahle  condusion  is,  that  d)[  these 
Ute  effapiM  must  have  resulted  from  Uke  catites-^hat  is,  from 
jubmarine  shocks,  whether  any  shocks  mi  dry  land  were  the^ 
peroeived  at  those  places  or  net.  This  may  i^pear  more  elearfy 
jby  considaring  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  earthquake  at 
1756. 

If  (as  is  univenally  allowed)  thee^ttre  of  this  great  earthquake 
was  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  most  of  th^  shocks  4liero- 
from  which  readied  the  surfisu^  must  have  proceeded  either  ¥«ti- 
.cally,  or  upwards  at  various  angles,  and  the  times  of  reachiag 
the  surface  at  different  plaees  must  have  been  generally  aeeordmg 
to  their  distances,  or  the  angles  of  propagation,  and  the  conduet- 
ing-power  of  the  intervening  ground.  The  shosks  wiueh  moved 
through  very  bad  eonductom  might  have  been  exhaiisted  long 
before  thev  coxdd  attain  the  surface.  Some  reached  as  hr  up* 
wards  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  basins  of  lakes  and  ponds, 
occasioning  extraordinary  disturbances  of  the  waters ;  and  yet 
most  of  them  fell  short  of  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  dry  leads. 
Whilst  five  smart  shocks  were  felt  in  Derbyshire  Peak  between 
11  and  11.20  A.M.,8ixty  fathoms  under  ground,  only  que  reached 
the  surface  there.  Mn  Mallet  mentions  this  an^  two  places 
•  So  alio  at  Swamwa,  in  1756  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  zlix.  p.  379). 
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B(esdiDg^«8lte  only  pines  wImk  thMki  ime  fek  in  tlflft 
ifllaiid ;  bat  there  is  abimdant  traditional  evidence  «f  ehocihi 
haTingbeenMtmComwaU;  irUbt  in  the  Sciify  Uea  ^  eenaral 
peneiiB  Mi  <Qmk  of  their  hooaes  Uk  iear  thrr  wodd  fifl  won 
tiiein^^. 

On  the  ^Aer  hand,  if  tibe  centre  of  an  enrthqoake  be  inknd 
nad  doee  beneath  die  mirfaee,  the  drack  would  not  travel  verti^ 
cifflf  or  npwapda  at  aB,  bat  horiaontaDy,  as  the  abode  in  thia 
eoantrjr  of  the  6th  of  October,  1868,  appeaia  to  have  done ;  ftr 
when  at  Pontypodi,  in  the  midst  of  Welsh  mines,  soon  after  ita 
occurrence,  I  was  mformed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  ascertained 
die  loot  from  the  minera  themsdves,  that  whilst  the  shock  was 
fdt  «t  the  mines  aiooe  gronhd,  it  was  not  fdt  by  any  mmier 
ground.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  Cdt  wmier  ground  in 
any  of  the  mines  of  ComwaUf. 

'Hie  two  preceding  puragraphs  may  hdp  to  aceonnt  far  a  stri- 
king ikct  mentioned  by  Mr.  MaUet,  vis.  that  the  extraordinary 
disturbances  of  the  sea  now  under  conddemtion  have  ^'  never 
been  observed  to  take  place  in  any  eartbouake  whose  eentse  of 
impulse  was  inland,  however  violent ''  %.  Tlus  fact  (which  is  in 
perfect  sgieement  with  my  hypothesis)  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  the  centre  of  impulse,  when  inland,  being  generall  v  close  und^ 
the  surfaoB,  so  that  the  shocks  must  travel  borisontally,  or  nearlr 
so ;  and  it  is  not  to  honaonta]^  but  to  verticsl  shodu  that  i 
have  always  ascribed  these  disturbances  of  the  sea. 

Another  &ct  not  less  remarkable  is,  that,  while  earthquakes  ii^ 
general  take  place  equally  in  all  states  of  the  atmosphere,  those 
which  axe  known  only  by  the  extraordinary  agitations  of  the  sea 
or  lakes  which  they  piodoce  occur  dmost  exdusivdy  durinp; 
storms,  or  at  or  near  considerable  minima  of  the  barometer*  Is  it 
becanse  these  submarine  shocks,  as  already  stated,  are  dmost 
d  ways  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  while  those  on  dry  land  are  generally 
horizontdf  In  verticil  shocks  there  may  be  dectricd  dischai^ges 
between  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  idiich  might  occasion  the 
attendant  minima  of  the  barometer,  whereas  in  horkontal  ahocks 
the  discharges  (if  any)  may  be  only  between  differently  charged 
portions  of  the  earth  wi&oot  nmdi  affecting  die  atmosfihere. 
The  first  earthquake  felt  by  Humboldt  in-Gumana  was  during  a 
severe  tiiunder-storm.  ^*  At  the  moment  of  the  strongest  elec- 
trical explodon  were  two  considerable  shocksof  an  earthquake  ^ 
hat  the  barometer,  which  had  been  previoody  Cdling,  eontinuad 
to  fall  tot  five  hours  afterwards,  imen  a  third  and  last  shodk 

♦  Twmtbeck's  'Sdlly,'  17M,  p.  40. 

t  Jo  izad  of  the  Royd  Institttdon  of  Cornwall,  No.  I.  p.  61. 
*  t  Britiih  Assooiation  Reports,  vol,  xx.  p.  46, 
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joccamd,  at  wliich  "  moment  the  merciliy  was  preeiady  at  ilf 
minimum  height ''*. 

:  Haying  in  1843,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon^  iha 
then  Presidcaity  written  an  account  <^  the  extraordinary  osciUa* 
tions  of  the  sea  of  the  6th  of  July  in  that  year,  I  have  eonsi-* 
Sered  it  due  to  this  Society,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  stale  thaa 
fully  my  reasons  for  still  regarding  the  hypothesis  I  then  adr 
vanoed  as  the  only  one  capable  of  reeonciling  all  the  known  fiieta 
eonneeted  with  these  disturbances. 


YII.  Astronomical  Prohmmg:  eammeneing  with  an  imtania* 
neaus  proof  of  Lamberfs  and  Buler^s  Tkeoremi,  and  moduktmf 
through  a  construction  of  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  fivm  two 
heliocentric  distances,  the  subtended  chord,  and  the  periodic  Hme, 

.  and  the  focal  theory  of  Cartesian  Ovals ,  into  a  discussion  of 
motion  in  a  circle  and  its  relation  to  planetary  motion.    By  J.  J. 

THE  original  demonstration  by  Lambert  of  the  celebrated 
theorem  which  bears  his  name  was  a  geometrical  one.  See 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxii.  p.  288, 
where  this  demonstration  is  reproduced,  or  rather  recapitulated 
by  Mr.  Cayley.  See  also  Lambert's  own  Insigniores  Orbita 
tometammprcprietates,  AugustaYindelicorum  [Augsburg] ,  1761. 
It  occupies  seven  or  eight  pages  of  this  celebrated  tract,  and, 
iilegant  as  mav  be  considered  the  chain  of  geometrical  enuncia- 
tions from  which  it  is  deduced,  id,  as  a  specimen  of  geometrical 
style,  little  worthy  of  the  inconsiderate  commendations  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  it,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  hybrid  mix- 
ture of  algebraical,  geometrical,  and  trigonometrical  ratiocina- 
tion. The  late  Professor  MacGullagh,  as  I  am  informed  by  my 
ingi^nious  coadjutor  Mr.  Grofton,  one  of  his  hearers  at  Trinity 
Cdlege,  Dublin,  greatly  improved  upon  Lambert's  method,  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  a  purely  geometrical  form.  Lagrange 
has  given  no  less  than  four  distinct  demonstrations  of  the  same,-^» 

.    *  PerwmslNamtiye,  toI.  iii.  pp.  316-^18. 

^  t  Commnnicaied  b^  the  Anther.  A  portion  of  this  paper  has  appealed 
m  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Attronomifcal  Society  of  London  for 
Becember  last,  viz.  to  much  of  it  as  relates  to  Lambert's  theorem  proptr. 
The  portioa  concerning  circular  motion  formed  the  subject  of  a  communi- 
cation to  the  London  Sfathematical  Society  at  the  Meeting  of  December 
18, 1866.  The  oart  which  presented  itsdf  last  to  the  author's  mind,  and 
is  conseouently  the  least  dereloped,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  fbroes  in  any  orbit  to  any  two  (or  more)  centres  of  force. 
The  genend  expression  for  such  forces  will  he  found  stated  furtheron  in  a 
footnote,  where  the  equation  of  radial  work  is  defined  and  employed  to 
obtain  the  solution  in  a  form  of  unexpected  simplicity. 
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a  MMrt  of  verificBtioii  by  aid  of  trigonometricAl  fopanbe  iii 
whidk  the  eooentric  anomalies  are  introdaoed;  a  aeoond  of  a 
aimilar  natuie,  bat  dealing  only  with  the  true  anomalies;  a 
third  founded  on  a  property  of  intq;ral8*;  and  a  fourth, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  any^  derived  from  the  ^nem 
caqpnesaicms  for  the  time  in  an  orbit  described  about  iwo  centres 
of  force  varying  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  one  of 
them  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  orbit  itself^  and  to  become 
Bcro.  Notwithstanding  this  plethora  of  demonstrations  I  ven- 
ture to  add  a  seventh,  the  simplest,  briefest,  and  most  natural 
of  all,  in  which  I  employ  a  direct  method  to  prove,  from  the 
ordinary  formulse  for  the  time  of  a  planet  passing  from  one 
fioini  to  another,  that,  when  the  period  is  given,  the  time  m  a 
nmction  only  of  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  these  paints  from 
the  centre  of  force,  and  of  their  distance  from  one  another. 

Let  p,  pf  he  the  distances  of  the  two  positions  from  the  sun, 
fi  their  distance  from  one  another,  v,  t/  the  true,  «,  v/  the  ecoen* 
trie,  m,m!  ihe  mean  anomalies  thereunto  corresponding,  a  dia 
eccentricity,  nssm-^mf,  sssp+f/,  A=si(«*— c*)j  then 
p==l— ecosir,  ^=1— tfcost/,  maBtc— asinti,  mfst/— esinti^ 

P  cos  9= cos  If— e,  .  /»sinr=:\/l— ^sinif^  .,    •  .  r 

|/eo8i/=3oost/— e,    /^sinv^ssv/l— 0>sint?f 

c»=r^+p'»— 2y  cos  (t/-r). 

Writing  for  brevity  p^i^,  q,  gf  for  cos«,  cosi/,  sinu,  mtfp 
we  have 

Let  Js=  J^  *  ^^ ;  then  J  is  the  determinant, 

— f-ftf'  ;  1— q>  ;  — 1+q/. 

*  The  property  in  questioi^diwovered  by  Lsgruge*  is  that  the  iDtsgnl 


J. 


jVH+MrH-Nf» 
msjr  be  trsmformed  into 

m  applying  it  to  Lambert's  tbeorem  a,b,c  tn  made  to  vaniih.  This 
transfonnaticm  and  its  conteqaenoes  appesr  to  us  to  dswnre  fnrdiar  rtndjrs 
as  fiur  as  I  know  it  has  not  been  touched  upon  by  tbe  writers  on  el|ipj90 
fonctions* 
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Doioinig  thb  iiiwi—i t  Vy  f  A  ,  B  ,  G 

» ,  B  ,  F 
G,  H,  K 
w^  find 

(A,B,C)-«H(D,B,  F)-h2K(&,  H,  K)>t,(C 
(A,  B,C)-.2K(D,  E,  ?)+»(»,  H,  K)=»^ 

A,    B,    C 


toikMJs 


0,     B,- 
0,-C, 


-B 
C 


=a 


Hence  k  appewrt  that  iw  is  a  linear  fonelioit  < 
tkat  i«^  o»  ifl  »  functimi  o{  «  and  A^  or,  what  is  tb 
of  «  and  e^and  independenyt  of  «<.  Kthcn^wken 
mpondinc  iralnea  oC  p,  ff,v,i^jU,  J  mtt  r,  /,  0. 
have.  ceetf=-l,  coafl'a— 1,  aia^sO^  wi^s 
r + W^r^  whenee^  wriling 

1— coa^=-^*    1— coa^:c-^j 


2 


» 


we  have  finaDy  m^A^^^  sin  ^+  rin  ^,  as  was 
Essentially  this  deBK>nsferaitiQit  is'  of  the  same 
first  of  Lagrange's  four  methods  of  wnoi  abei 
hnt  with  the  difference  that  it  leaas  np  to 
beforehand  for  the  success  of  the  transformatioi 
ployed. 

Alluding  to  Lambert's  cumbrous  demonstration^ 
of  it,  ^  His  theorem  merits  the  especial  notice  of  n 
both  on  its  own  account,  and  because  it  appean  dj 
at  it  by  algebraical  processes  {calcul) ;  so  that  it* 
among  the  small  number  of  those  in  which  {9001 
\m  haire  the  advantage  ovor  dgebvaical  analysis/' 
of  thing9  Mich  advantage eatineTer  be otherwiss  tl 
Geometry  may  sometimes  appear  to  take  the  le 
but  in  fact  precedes  it  only  as  a  servant  goes  bd 
to  clear  the  path  and  light  him  on  his  way.  The  ii 
tiie  two  is  as  wide  aa  between  erapiiieiaia  and  sciei 
the  understanding  and  the  reason,  or  as  betweei 
the  infinite. 

The  result  so  simply  obtained  above  is  of  oours 
to  the  case  of  the  effipse,  but  applies  to  motictti  ge 
centre  of  forceaceorwng.to  the  law ^natuse. 

Calling./  the  time^  the  ayaygy  shown  to  exist 
hep  bekg  independenti  of  any  suppoailiott  av  to 
or  as  to  the  rewty  of  the  fonetions  employed^  ^ 
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oDUtiMcr  to  c(btw  where^  e  being  ^MMterf  UtiM  I,  tb«  tfofitoit 
lite(M«»  YtypeAfAu^^  l(  fjt  be  the  iilbiolute  foi^i'  and  ly is^  Wofts^ 

t&e  rest  of  Ibe  notation  being'  pres^nred,  we  ob^in^  tij  direci 
ihtegntion  and  sabstitution, 

»  _  ^^ /e*+x*     <^+a*\ 

2~l-e»Vl-««  "*■  1-W 

8-  (T^  (l-*^(i->)'' 

And  we  must  needs  find  by  actual  oomputatibn 

the  JacobiaA  l^i^  =  0. 

Making  esO^  and  giving  w,  si  their  cprrespoi^ding  values  in 
terms  of  s  and  A^  there  retmlts 

and  accordingly 

— \/»-tr)— log  (\/»--c— 2-v/7^ 


v/(«-c+l)«-l. 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  effect  of  making  6=0  or 
eae— 1  in  this  case^  like  that  of  making  6=^1  in  the  ease  ^ 
elliptic  motion,  is  to*  reduce  the  motion  to' that  of  a  bod^  in  a 
straight  line^  but  with  the  difference  that  for  the  elliptic  the 
reduced  motion  is  that  of  k  body  niovkig  between:  the  pomt  ol 
instantaneous  rest  and  the  centre  of  force  or  point  of  infinite 
vdoeky^  wheittata  for  the  hjfperboltt  it  is  that  of  a  body  moving 
.on  the  same  side  of  these  two  points. 

The  theorem  for  the  ciiSe  of  the  parfiibola  was  given  by  Euler 
(1744),  but  reproduced  iDidq)«]?dently  by  Lambert  in  the  Iruiff^ 
niares  Proprietates,  Sectitfmes  I^  j^^ii^  1761. 

I  think  the  idea  of  the  genend  theorem  may  not  unlikely  have 
eriginat^d  in*  anf  obseivitidn  of  the  a<^oidaiice  in  feiha  off  tl^ef 
result  for  parabolic  fiiotloA  inth  tUatl  fchp  MMaM  in  HtMi^ 
line,  an  accordance  easily  verified  to  eaMSiAWvR^si^ib}  acfchde. 
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6&  Prof.  Sylveiter's  JsirmumdM  Prohmom. ' 

Sadi  eoincidencei  to  a  mind  open  to  the  impresaioni  of  analogy,^ 
conld  hardly  fail  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  the  eustenoe  of 
a  deeper-seated  law^  of  which  these  eictreme  cases  most  repre- 
sent the  outcroppings.  Eider's  theorem  is  of  coarse  included 
as  a  particular  case  in  Lambert%andmay  be  derired  from  it  by 
making  a  infinite  in  the  expression  for  /  as  a  function  of  9,  e,^  a  i 
but  it  may  also  be  obtained  independently  as  follows.  Calling. 
401  the  latus  rectum^  retaining  the  rest  of  the  notation^  and 

writing  tan  g =;^  tan  ^  s  jr',  we  easily  find 

^   =ml((g-.sO+i(8'-rt- 
Hence  ikt  Jacobian 

beeomee  a  moltiple  of  the  determinant, 


Calling  this 


8(j-«0+8»-«*J  2+Vj  -^-^ 


A  B 
D  E 
G    H 


C 
P 
K 


it  will  be  found  that  • 

(Aj  Bj  O- J^jrCD;  B;  P)+g^(G;  H;K)=0;-B; 

(^>  B;  C)+^^(Dj  Bj  P)_g^(G;  H;  K)»0;  -C;C; 

and  eonaeqnently  the  Jacobian  in  qaeation,  as  befote,  takes  the 
form 

A;      B;      C 

0;       B;  -B 

0;    -C;      C 

which  is  identically  lero ;  so  that  /  is  a  ftinction  only  of «,  e 
when  a  is  given,  and  one  solution  is  left  free  betwem  m,  q,  g'. 
Making  gs 00,  we  have 
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^      '/■\-»e—  Vt— 


e 


and  thus 


m?- — g— ,    mi's — g — ; 


There  is  a  sort  of  pendant]  to  Lambert's  theorem  whieh  is 
worthy  of  notiee.    If  we  call  p— f/sv  and  c^— a*=sD^  writing 

oe  (sin  t/^  sin  «)  s=  O, 
we  have  also 

a -«»)fl«Cl  -  cos(t/-.i«))  «D, 
«tf  (cos  II — cos  u') = a-, 
from  which  we  eanly  obtain 


°v? 


so  that  fi  is  a  function  only  of  c,  e^a-fWhy  Lambert's  theorem 
it  is  a  fitnetion  only  of  c,  a,  «•    Moreover^  sinee 


H^h\^^^' 


it  is  apparent  that  the  change  injthe  mean  anomaly  is  a  complete 

function  of  the  two  Tariables  — ^— •  -»  as  by  Lambert's  theorem 
^^   c  0      a  ^ 

it  is  of  the  two *  ~.     Comparing  the  Taloe  of  Q  given  im- 

a      a 

mediately  above  with  that  which  is  oontsined  in  LamberPk 
theorem^  the  solution  of  a  linear  equation  leads  immediatdy^j 
after  certain  simple  reductions^  to  the  equation 

1  g(^-<^ 

wheres'+«as4a.  And  as  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the 
signs  of  p  or  fjf,  the  above^  by  interchanging  severally  and  inde- 
pendently p^  ^y  with  — p;  '^ff,  represents  eight  values  of  e: — four 
corresponding  to  the  change  of  p  into  *-p^  and  pf  into  ^pf,  con- 
tained in  the  expression  immediately  above  written^  combined 
with  the  equation  J+ssi±4a;  and  four  in  the  conjugptte  eat- 
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pranon 2(^-i^   ^ 

where  <y'+tf='jf4d:  _ 

Since  we  have  alao  (calling  t  the  angle  bet?reen  e  and  a) 

coi  ts  —  in  the  fint  ctoe^  abdleM  t  =s  — xL  CheHMoaodcue,  the 

problem  of  determining  the  conic,  of  which  one  focoa,  the  ta^er 
axis,  and  two  pointa  are  giretf,  is  thos  completdy  solved.  IJiis 
of  course  comprehends  the  analytical  solutionoftfce  problem  of  de- 
termining thrnwgnil^de  aad 'position  of  the  orhii  ef  a  ^afi^ 
the  pevi<^c:  fime,  two  helioceittric:  dktsttides,  and  the  inciaM 
angle,  of  which  no  mention  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
books  of  astronomy,  or  even  in  t&e  Thtofia  Motw^  where  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  it. 

There  are  thus  eight  valoies  df^^,  asvd  fh^  solution  is  eight- 
fold. The  sign  of  cos  t  being  left  ambignons  does  not  raise  the 
number  to  16 ;  for  this  ambiguity  depends  upon  the  £act  of  the 
direction  of  c  being  incapable  of  analytical  representation ;  oiily 
one  of  these  values  of  cos  t  will  appertain  to  any  stated  ease,  u 
F  be  the  given  focus,  F,  Q  the  two  given'  pmnts,  and  G  the  second 
focus,  by  rotating  the  figure  about  the  lin^  FO  P,  Q  come  into  the 
poeitioos  F,  Ql\  c,  8,0  remain  unaltered ;  but  the  angles  between 
Of  F,  FO,  and  between  QP,  FO  become  supplementary.  If  we 
chose  to  cdFect  a  direct  solution  of  the  problem  of  determining  the 
orbit  without  the  aid  of  the  eccentric  ammalies,  we  should  have 
to  eliminate  0^  9  between  the  equationa 

This  elimination  will  be  found  to  lead  to  a  quadratic  equation  in 
f^\  Ae'eeeftdcDatil  of  ^  and  e*  Tanishing;  and  we  thus  obtain  an 
eightfold  solution  as  before  but  in  a  more  involved  form.  Oi^ 
again,  we  might  write 

and  behTMS  these  five  e«j[Ttatlo«LS  eliminate  «i  *',  y>  %f^  By  the 
^enerftt  thedty  of  eliminaftioto,  ^  should  rise  to  the  silteeMh 
deme  in  the  r«sulta»t;  but  inf  itet  it  wfll  rke  onfy  fo  the 
^hthv     The  folkiwkig  oMk>u#  geometrical  eonstfttcfeifm  vriB 
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Since  PP±GP=s±2a  uki  V(^±QQ^±2a, 

Q  w3f  6e  any  point  in  tBe  intenet^on  of  eith^  of  two  circles 
Cp  e,^  witb  flitfietf  ol  the  tm  K|^  K^  wbeve  tMe  s^ttiii^d  ntdil 
of  GjyCa  are  (2a+FP)«,  and  of  Kj^K^  (2a+PQ)«,  (2tf-FQ)« 
i^espectively.  Coifteqaently  tbere  are  eight  real  or  imaginary 
iMMtiflM^'rf  ft  at  a>fimte>  anil  eight  at  an  inflaite  diatmoe^ 

It  ia^  obdous  that>  if  we  restrict  the  orbit  to  bmg  elliptical, 
there  can  never  be  more  than  two  admissfble  soKitions ;  but 
tveating  the- cpiestion  move  genendly,  any  etea  number  of  sda- 
tiona  whatever  mm  exist  from  0'  to  8,  both  inolosive*  1  am  itk^ 
debted  to  my,  able  fidend  Dr.  Hint  for  the  followiiftg  figuie} 
iQnstratiBg  the  iBUrastaiig  ease  whera  ail  eight  8DlatioB»aie  leat 
and  bjEparboki.. 


IhtlasigiBa 

^-iFP)>2ai,   f»'(»F0)>-2»^ 
sndlihewM 

StiMOsing  Tt,  TQ,  to  be  each  greater  than  ^a,  there  wilf  be 
nd  ftirasnlfy  in  verifying  the  Allowing  stictemetkt. 

Otie  pAir  of  hyperbola,  in  Which  V,  Q  Ces  in  iM  bmich  d^n- 
trfaing  P>  wiH  be  ahmys  real ;  a  teeond  pait,  ia  wldeh  they  Ut 
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in  ihe  opponte  braneh^  will  be  real  or  imaginary  aeeording  m 
ia  greater  or  lesa  than  e+4a,  i.e.  aooorduig  aa  2«  ia  leaa  or 

greater  than  -^.    A  third  pair^  in  which  the  two  given  pointa 

are  diitnbnted  between  the  two  branches,  will  be  real  or  imagi- 

nary  respectiTely  according  as  2a  is  less  or  greater  than     ^    ; 

and  a  fourth  pair,  where  the  same  distribution  oceors,  willbereal 

or  imaginary  according  as  2a  is  greater  or  less  than  ~-o~~* 

>  It  is  of  course  only  with  the  first  kind  of  hyperbole,  that  in 
which  the  ^ven  points  lie  in  the  branch  concave  to  the  given 
focus,  with  which  the  problem,  regarded  as  an  astronomical  on^ 
is  concerned.  But  in  all  cases  the  formuke  given  for  the  deter-^ 
mination  of  e  and  t  admit  of  immediate  adaptation- to  logarithnnfe' 
computation.  Thus,  ex.  gr.,  if  we  take  the  one  which  meets  the 
case  of  distribution  between  the  two  branches  of  an  hyperbola,  yis. 


«•-!  = 


2(^-c«) 


writing 

essec^,    fsesecX,     <rssccos/*,    o^mccos/i', 
we  obtain 

tan^=tanXsec^^' 

±  cos  tss  COS/A  COS  ^. 

Viewed  as  a  question  of  analytical  geometry,  the  investigation 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  curve  would  have  to  be  treated  in  a  more 
^eral  manner;  t.  e,  without  assuming,  as  I  have  done,  the  i 


sity  of  the  ineaualities*>pi+pg,a->pj-p^wherep„pgiepre8ent 
the  two  given  focal  distances  j  for  it  is  a  very  important,  although 
hitherto  strangely  neglected  geometrical  principle,  that  every 
real  conic  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  ellipse  and  hyperbola; 
vii.  either  an  actual  ellipse  accompanied  by  an  ideal  hyperbola, 
or  an  actual  hjnperbola  accompanied  by  an  ideal  ellipse.  This 
may  immediately  be  made  manifest  by  considering  how  the  ordi- 
nary  rectangular-coordinate  equation  to  a  conic,  with  its  origin 
transferred  to  a  focus,  is  connected'  with  the  property  of  the 
conic  in  respect  to  iU  two  foci.  Calling  />,  p'  the  two  focal  dis- 
tances of  any  point,  the  equation  to  rectangular  coordinates  is 
obtainable  by  equating  to  sero  the  norm  of  the  quantity2g±p±g^, 
where  prepresente  4/««-fy',  and  ^represents  V(2flp-|-2r)«+^, 
which  norm  wiD  only  be  of  the  seccnd  degree  in  x,  y,  althon^  a 
product  of  four  factors  each  of  the  first  degree  in  x,  y,  owing  to 
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the  vanisliing  of  the:  eoefficientt  of  the.  terms  that  ought  to  me  to 
the  foaiih  degree  in.the> ynrUbles.  CaUing^  then,  this  nona  N| 
we  see  that  the  quadratic  equation  NssO  is  satisfied  alike  by  the 
equations  p-^pf^2a  md  p^ff^2a,  the  differenoe  bebg  that 
one  of  these  will  belong  to  the  apex  of  an  actoal,  and  the  other 
to  that  of  an  ideal  triangle^  according  to  the  sign  of  6-^1. 

It  may  not  be  quite  oat  of  place  hereto  show  how  immediately 
Uie  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  third  focus  to  the  Gartesiad 
ovals^  that  remarkable  discovery  of  our  illustrious  Boyal  Society 
Laureate  of  the  year^  flows  from  a  similar  process  to  the  cme  above. 
For  taking  the  norm  of  the  expression 

av'«*+3^+  v^AV+6y+26caf+<?+iP, 
the  equation  to  any  such  curve  becomes 

((6«-a^(««+y«)  +  2ic»+c*)» 
-2<P((A«+fl^(«^+j^  +  2icar+ 1!«) 

i.  e.  (**-fl^«(««+/)«4-4fc(4«-««);r(««+y«) 

+4i«cV+4(c«-.rf«)4«r+ (c«-rf«)««0; 

in  which  equation  a\  b\  ^,  d^  may  obviously  be  replaced  by  a*. 
fi^9  7**  ^f  provided 

Writing  for  a^,  l^,  (^,  tP,  &c«  a^,  dg,  c„  d^,  snd  souanng  the 
second  equation^  we  obtain  a  symmetrical  system  of  equations, 

vis. 

for  determining  a^,  fi^,  y^,  S^.  Throwing  out  the  solution  ai=ap 
^is:i|,  yi=Cp  fi|=^i9  only  one  other  solution  will  be  found  to 
existj  which,  restoring  the  original  variables,  becomes 

^th  the  condition  that  0y'sMbe*        ' 
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Hie  4X>mph*e  aridoBfltieil  delennaMiltai>cf  tii9  ngBfl  :to  ti^ 
gureiKtO'the  seieBd  qiuniiilies  m,fi,rf,B  rtaoiiai  a  diitiiiit  and 
detailed  eamiiNtkni^  vA6A  it  waiddbe  imUwit  to  eMbernpon 
in  this  pkoe $  itkenirag^  to aae tlwit ^ Mooiid ioo^ 

tance  |  ^Qi »  ^m  fme  F  may  be  moved  along  the  line  FO  to 
ainevrlpooa  Had  tbe  dbtam^e  4  fiom  Fjthe  moi^ba  -  becoming 

wrakaiiaondy  mdaaed  by  ^,  and  tlM  ooi^ 

-•  I  am  not  aware  that  M.  Ghadea  has  ever  cGaeloied  the 
a 

apenpi  which  led  him  to  this  anlooked  for  discovery.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  not  dlow  fntore  ages  to  labour  nader  the 
same  doubt  as  to  >the  sporee  fcom  which  he  drew  it  as  we  must, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  ever  remain  under  with  r^urd  to  the  origin  of 
Newton's  rule,  recently  demonstrated,  or  Iiambert's  theoremj 
the  motive  to  this  paper.  In  this  age  of  the  world  eurisiic  is 
even  more  iatpcartant  to  the  promotioii  Qf  science  and  its  secieta 
less  likely  to  be  recovered  tlian  those  of  mere  apodictie. 

Since  a  focus  may  be  regarded  as  the  Intersection  of  two  tan- 
gents at  the  areolar  ifointe  of  infinity,  we  m»f  generalise  the 
problem  of  joonstructing  the  orbit  by  considering  it  as  a  particular 
case  of  constructing  the  conic  Which  passes  through  two  givoi 
points,  touches  two  given  straight  Unes,  and  has  a  principal  axis 
of  given  length. 

Taking  the  two  given  lines  anpposed  to  be  inclined  to  each 
other  at  the  angle  «  as  the  axes  of  coordinates,  the  equation  to 
the  curve  may  be  written  under  the  form 

(A*+Cy+l)^=2BV, 
wUdi,  wilting 

-e  C  _  A 

*""f     2AC-B*'    ^'^'^     2AC-B«' 
becomea 

Adding  X(f'-^2co8«^4-9*)  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion, the  discriminant  of  that  side  so  augmented  becomes 

(sb  «)«X«+(A«+»CQs  «AC  +  C«-2isos«B«)X+B«(B«-2AC). 

Hence,  callingthe  sqaared  reciprocd  of  the  given  principal  semiam 

2B* 
J,  and  writing  X=  oaCJ-».B  *'  ^*  obtain 

4ain «VB«+2(2AC-B)«(A*+2cos  «..  AC  +  C«-2co8« .  W)q 
+  (B«-2AC)»=0; 
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JEtat  ( 

iwmbiiiing  iriiiA  wOk  jny  qf  ^.Uv  tcHtfie^irfliMir  eqmtftai^ 

;^A±  •^B+gC  +  l=0,   /A;t  V'^5^+j'C+l=0, 

abtainad  by  0abilit«tiQg  tatm^y  thQCMtduMteef  tkeiif0gifai 
pointay  v€  obteui  six  mIb  of  madniple  iolatioat,  makiag  hmAfp 
ibnr)&ijfojKdiitiiMiBiiifttt.  This  rank  is  in  perfeol  floeiiM^^ 
with  that  whieh  iqpplies  to  the  case  of  the  taogcntB  maeting  nt  tihe 

iociui;  for  wh^  -  is  the  square  of  tbe  priacipal  .s^mi^zis  i]i 

whieh  "thefceiu  hesj  we  have  already  fomideight  eehrtiaaa;  and 

Khen  ^  xefers  to  the  other  gemiaxisj  we  harp 

which,  considering  c,  #,  c  giiren,  leads  to  a  biquadratic  in  /  which 

eenres  to  fix  the  cofve;  and  as  there  are  four  systems  ofTaluesof 

9,  <r  arising  £rom  the  permutations  of  the  signs  of  p,  f/,  we  thqa 

liave  four  times  four,  or  sixteen  solutions  over  and  above  the  pie- 

vions  e^hti  making  twenty-four  in  all,  as  in  the  general  csqc^ 

We  mig^t  generalise  the  problem  otherwise  by  supposing 

given,  not  the  magnitude  of  a  principal  axis,  but  that  of  a 

diameter  through  the  intersection  of  the  two  ^ven  tangents; 

or,  again,  in  quite  a  different  direction  by  supposmg  three  poinita 

F,  Q,  K  to  be  given  in  a  Cartuian  oval  defined  by  the  equation 

hp'—ff^Za,  p  referring  to  a  given  focus  F,  and  //  to  a  second 

focus  O  to  be  determine,  a  also  bang  given,  but  k  being  to  be 

determined.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  this  case  also  the  position 

ef  Qbm^  be  obtained  by  the  intersections  of  eucks;  for  the  mtios 

FO:Q&:&GvdU  be  known;  there  wiU  thus  be  eight  paiisAf 

solutions  arising  from  the  permutations  of  the  signs  of />},  p^  p^ 

FG 
which  measure  FP,  FB,  FB ;  and  calling  -h—  e,  it  would  be  an 

interesting  analytical  question  to  express  the  eight  aystemsof  i  imd 
e  in  terms  ot  p^  p^  p^  and  C|,  c^  e^  the  three  chords  joining 
P,  Qy  B,-^4hese  six  quantities,  of  course,  being  not  independenjt 
bat  eonneeted  by  the  well-known  equation  between  the  astttaal 
eqnared  distances  of  an^  four  points  from  one  another  on  a  plane. 
Touching  the  Cartesian  ovals,  Mr.  Groftoo  has  well  remarked 
that  a  circle  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 
For  if  we  take  any  two  p<»nts  electrical  images  of  one  another^ 
inveiaes,  in  Dr.  Hirst^s  kngnage;  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  theni, 
reciprocal  or  harmonies  in  respect  to  a  given  circle,  the  dis- 
tances p,  pf  of  any  point  in  the  circle  from  them  will  be  con- 
nected by  the  equation  ^kp-^pf^O;  so  jtbat  %QJ  pair  of 
harmonica  whatever  of  a  circle  may  be  acegarded  as  foei  of  snch 
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•carir^.  The  third  toeoB  correlated  ta  each  pair  wQl  erideptfy 
be  the  centre ;  forj  calling  its  distance  from  any  point  in  the  circle 
f/',  we  have  O.p+i^^e;  in  the  first  equation  the  modulus  k  is 
ftiite  and  the  constant  sero ;  in  the  second  the  modulus  is  lero  and 
^ihe  eonstaiit  finite.  Consequently  a  circle  is  a  Cartesian  oval, 
not  only  as  a  particular  case  of  a  conic,  but  propria  Marie 
and  porismatically  in  quite  another  sort  of  way  ^.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  a  conic  may  be  described  by  two  forces  (vamnff 
as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance^  and  tending  to  its  two  roci)  . 
This  led  me  to  inquire  whether  some  analogous  theorem  did  not 
hold  of  a  circle  in  respect  to  any  of  its  pairs  of  foci,  f .  e.  of  har« 
monies ;  and  I  find  such  is  the  case,  as  the  annexed  simple  inves- 
tigation will  make  manifest. 

Call  the  radius  of  the  circle  unj/y ;  e,  -  the  distances  of  two 

c 

harmonics  from  its  centre;  ^  ^  two  forces  tending  to  theae 

points  respectively ;  then  by  duly  assigning  the  initial  velocity, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  the  constant  sero  in  the  equation 
for  xu  woa^  so  as  to  be  able  to  write 

2m  2m^        . 


»»= 


(n-.l)^-'^(n-iy-i 


we  have  also 


fi!-^""^-!. 


p       1— c      c 

In  order  that  the  circle  may  be  described  under  the 
atanoes  above  supposed,  it  is  necessary  and  sufBcient  that 

*  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  bendet  its  derivation  through  the  ellipse, 
the  circle  deacendi  by  a  short  cut  immediately  from  the  (Sutetiaii  oval ; 
reeslling  to  mind  the  iingalar  condition  of  eonian^inity  of  the  ill-fiited 
desoendumts  of  Laini,  at  onoe  children  and  grsad'^ildren  to. their  mother, 
.sons  and  brothers  to  their  £ither.  Viewed  as  8pnin||^  from  the  ellipse^  theae 
should  be  but  two  coincident  Cartenan  fod  to  the  circle ;  it  u  the  fraternal 
aspect  of  the  relationthip  which  hringt  into  Tiew  the  existence  of  an  infinite 
number  of  such  foci  ib  the  circle ;  every  point  in  fru^  bein|r  a  focus.  Tliis 
is  explained  by  considering  the  drde  so  descended,  not  (like  a  oonic)  as  a 
Gartesisn  otsI  with  a  bruieh  at  an  inflnite  distanee,  but  without  soi^ 
bianeh,  and  as  doubled  upon  itself;  thus  the  dreular  points  at  infini^ 
become  each  double  points,  snd,  as  weU  remarked  by  Mr.  Csyley,  ereiy 
line  through  either  luch  double  point  is  snalytically  a  tangent  to  the  curve, 
and  thus  eveiy  point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle,  being  the  inlersaelMMi  af 
.two  audi  tangents,  ought  to  be,  as  it  is,  a jfoeicf. 
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the  angles  whieh  p,  ff  respeetifdy  mske  with  the 

Hence^  in  order  to  satisly  this  identity,  we  most  have 
1  — «■  c» 


aothat 


m' 


/>"-      P" 


I— 1 


And  accordingly  the  required  identity  will  be  completely  satisfied 
if  we  farther  make 

which  implies 

/*=<^^',  or  J  =  ^, 

c,  7  being  the  distances  of  the  respective  centres  of  force  from  the 
centre  of  the  orbit. 

The  mvtra  consists  of  two  eqnal  parts,  ^^  ^^^  each  centre 

contributing,  as  it  were,  equally  to  its  production.  To  find  the 
time,  calling  u  the  angle  which  the  orbit  swept  out  subtends  at 
the  centre,  we  have 

/=  ^*^^L^  fi/tt(l  +  c«-2cco8«); 

2F 
and  P,  the  periodic  time,  will  be  —r-  (1  +  c*),  or,  restoring  the 
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value  of  a  to  the  radius,  the  period  becomes  -:ia(fl*  +  c*),  which 

/** 
2u 
of  course  is  the  same  as  -7ifl(fl* +7*)» 

If  we  now  suppose  the  two  absolute  forces  fi,  fJ,  and  2  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  to  be  given,  the  problem  of  determining  the 
magnitude  and  position  of  the  orbit  aud  the  periodic  time  may 
be  easily  effected  j  for  we  have  only  to  find  the  equations  ofc,  y 
and  a  from  the  equations 


from  which  results 


7-c=sra, 


Also  the  velocity  at  either  apse  is  given  by  the  formula  »= ^  ^"^ 

/    |A_i.     x\j  V    "t"    / 

which  gives  ^^— -"T      -  for  the  two  limiting  velocities. 
Again,  the  general  expression  for  the  time  is 
,      (fl«+c«)r         2ae     ,     \ 

Suppose,  then,  a  planet  to  be  describing  an  ellipse  under  the 
attraction  of  the  sun,  and  a  fictitious  body  moving  in  a  circle 
described  about  its  axis  major  to  leave  an  apse  simultaneously 
with  the  planet,  and  that  its  velocity  parallel  to  the  axis  major 
always  remains  equal  to  that  of  the  planet  in  the  same  direction. 
Then  the  arc  swept  out  by  such  body  subtends  at  the  centre  the 
angle  which  measures  the  eccentric  anomaly  of  the  planet,  and 
may  be  termed  its  eccentric  follower.  The  motion  of  this  ec- 
centric follower  may  be  physically  produced  by  supposing  it  to 
be  attracted  to  two  centres  of  force  of  proper  absolute  magni- 
tudes and  duly  placed  in  the  major  axis,  attracting  according 
to  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance ;  this  is  an  immediate 
consequence  from  the  preceding  expression  for  t. 
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If  we  call  M  the  absolute  force  of  the  san^  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  we  must  have 

'^  a 

where  c,  y  are  the  distances  of  the  two  new  centres  of  force  from 
the  centre  of  the  planetary  orbit^  and  satisfy  the  equation 

2ac 


or 


which  gives 


a*  +  c*" 


e 


b  representing  the  semi-minor  axis,    c  being  equal  to 


e  c        ^  ' 

and  is  always  negative,  so  that  the  interioif  centre  of  force 
always  lies  between  the  centre  of  the  orbit  and  the  sun ;  when  € 
is  small  it  lies  about  midway  between  these  two  points,  but 
nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former :  ex.  gr.,  if  we  were  to  sup- 
pose e=  -,  we  should  have  a«=      ,  ?L_Z HH  as  ^,  which 

3a 
differs  not  very  much  from  ^^ 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable — at  all  events  I  am  not  aware  whether 
any  one  has  remarked,  that  the  motion  of  the  eccentric  follower 
of  a  planet  may  also  be  brought  about  by  a  single  force  placed 
at  the  snn  itself,  attracting  according  to  the  law  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  body  describing  a  circle.  This  is  immediately 
apparent ;  for  if  we  call  S  the  position  of  the  centre  of  force, 
C  the  centre  of  the  circle,  c  the  distance  of  S  from  C,  a 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  P  any  point  in  it,  calling  i  the  angle 
SPC,  u  the  angle  PCS,  we  have 

p      ^cosi      a— ccosti' 


F2 
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BO  that  ;r"  =  X  I  ^"^  "^*  **  I  '  which  proves  the  point  in  ques* 

tion*. 

The  force/  for  this  case  has  been  given  by  Newton  in  the 
third  section  of  the  Principia;  it  can  be  obtained  instanta- 
neously from  the  equation 

^       -       .         a  dv^  p*  +  ii'— c* 


SO  that 


or 


5^    /  — 


Calling  ^  the  remainder  of  the  chord  R  of  which  p  is  a  part^ 
so  that /varies  as 


as  given  in  the  Princgna,  and  of  course^  if  the  force-centre  is 

at  the  extremity  of  a  diameter,  /  varies  -^  which  is  the  case  in 

which  our  two  reciprocal  foci  come  together.  When  one  of 
them  is  at  the  centre,  the  other  goes  off  to  infinity,  and  the 

actual  amount  of  force  exerted  by  it,  35,  or  ^  •  t§,  becomes  lero 

when  ^  is  finite ;  so  that  this  case  returns  to  that  of  a  single 

force  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.  If  we  wished  to  find  the 
general  law  of  the  respective  forces/,/'  at  the  two  reciprocal  foci 
suitable  to  produce  motion  in  the  circle  we  might  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — Calling  t,  i'  the  angles  between  the  radii  vectores  drawn  to 
these  points  from  any  point  in  the  circle  and  the  radius  at  that 
point,  and  writing 

V=2jA-./,V'=2jifr'./', 

*  Henoe  follows  the  statical  proposition  that  the  force  which  tending  to 
any  centre  retains  a  point  in  a  circular  orbit  may  be  resolved  into  two 
forces  tending  to  two  fixed  centres,  each  varying  as  the  inverse  fifth  power 
of  the  dirtance :  thu  proposition  will  be  generslized  subsequently  m  the 
text. 
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we  have  to  satisfy  the  equation 

IrfV        .     1  rfV'        .^v^v/    i^ 

r         f^ 

Writing  r=s  —7=  =  -7=,  and  taking  Mz),  any  arbitrary  fane- 
Vc     \/r 

tion  of  Zf  we  may  write 

or 

and  then 

rfV'  72r  _-,  — 472r        , ,  . 

^-  +  -« — y-; — oF=g  a  .    / — a'+'W. 

i22r       a*— 7*  +  y^«  a*H-y*— 72:*  ^  ^  ' 

Integrating  these  equations^  we  find 

— 4<y 
also 

Hence^  making 

we  have 

/•—         ^^W 42r<^^ 

/-  (7-.c+ir«)«        (7-c  +  2«)»' 

/  -       (c-7  +  r»)«'*'(c-7+;8«)«' 

d  being  any  arbitrary  function,  and  z  representing --7=.  or  -—r. 

vc       vy 

A  similar  method  will  apply  to  the  determination  of  the  forces  at 
the  foci  whereby  any  conic  may  be  described^. 

*  Employing  the  equation 
replacing  p  oost  by  its  equivalent  —-,  writing  r-a^a—f'^aiZ,  and  decom- 
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It  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out  a  somewhat  singalar 
consequence  of  the  laws  that  have  been  above  established  for 
the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  circle  about  two  reciprocal  points 
as  centres  of  force.  It  is  an  immediate  and  now  well  known^ 
although  for  a  time  singularly  overlooked^  conseauence*  of  the 
linear  foriji  of  the  equation  (2/coai)p=:C— 2S  frfr(/)  [where 
/  is  any  central  force^  and  i  the  angle  which  it  maices  with  p,  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  any  point]  ^  which  equation  f  exhibits  the 

posing  the  equation  above  written  into 

integrating  the  two  equations,  and  making  suitable  substitutions,  thenos 
results 


*  See  an  article  by  M.  Serret  among  the  valuable  notes  of  M.  Bertrand*8 
edition  of  the  MScanique  Analyttque.  The  principle  referred  to  must  be 
taken  with  analyHcal  latitude,  or  the  range  of  its  application  will  be  unduly 
restricted.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  and  easily  demonstrable  that  a 
body  starting  from  rest  in  a  position  where  it  is  equally  drawn  by  two 
forces  convei*^g  to  centres  attracting  according  to  the  law  of  nature^ 
will  oscillate  in  the  arc  of  an  hyperbola.  Here  the  principle  seems  in- 
applicable ;  for  the  hyperbola  wili  be  concave  to  one  focus  of  attraction 
and  convex  to  the  other,  but  a  curve  actually  described  about  either  focus 
would  be  concave  towards  it.  But  in  fact  the  principle  does  apply ;  for,. 
analytically  speaking,  any  conic  frfto^eoermay  be  described  about  an  attrac- 
tive centre  of  force  varying  as  the  inverse  square ;  only  if  it  be  convex  to 
the  centre  of  attraction,  its  vis  viva  will  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  the 
motion  imaginary.  In  the  case  above  supposed,  the  via  vita  due  to  each, 
centre  of  force  ending  singly  will  be  equal,  but  with  contrary  signs,  so  that 
the  body  in  such  position  must  be  supposed  to  be  at  rest ;  then,  by  virtue 
of  the  principle  enunciated,  it  will  for  ever  continue  to  move  in  the  hypet^ 
bola,  in  which  it  would  move  really  under  the  influence  of  one  centre, 
imaginarily  under  that  of  the  other, — ^the  imaginary  motion  blended  with 
the  real  continuoiis  one  changing  the  character  of  the  latter  into  a  re- 
ciprocating movement,  which  is  in  no  way  contradictory  to  M.  Serret's 
theorem,  which  only  determines  the  Jocus^  but  not  the  direction  of  the 
movement  at  any  point. 

t  I  am  informed  by  the  highest  authoritv,  the  author  of  Hearts  on 
Mechanics,  which  have  become  classic,  that  he  has  never  seen  this  equa- 
tion anywhere  before  employed.  It  ia  of  course  an  obvious  generalizatian 
of  Newton*s  rule,  connecting  the  velocity  with  that  due  to  a  single  central 
force  acting  through  one-fourth  of  the  chord  of  curvature.  As  it  springs 
from  a  combination  of  the  law  of  vis  viva  with  that  for  centrifugal  force, 
I  propose  to  call  it  the  Equation  of  Radial  Work,  By  aid  of  it,  it  is  easy 
to  establish  the  following  theorem,  giving  the  most  general  binary  system 
of  forces  acting  to  two  centres,. vfYdch  will  make  a  bcSv  describe  any  given 

orbit.     Call  V,  V  the  Tes^^eciive  forcefunctiot^  (so  that  -^>  -y-r  are  the 
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•ole  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  any  determinate  orbit 
being  described,  that,  if  several  sets  of  forces  taken  separately 
can  make  a  body  describe  a  certain  path,  then  all  the  sets  act* 
ing  collectively  will  make  it  describe  the  same  path,  provided 
the  vis  viva  at  the  starting-point,  on  the  latter  supposition,  is 
the  sum  of  the  vires  viva  on  the  former  one. 

Suppose,  now,  a  zone  of  matter  bounded  by  two  arbitrary 
eontonrs  P,  Q  to  lie  anywhere  within  a  circle  C,  and  another 
sone  bounded  by  two  contours  P',  Q',  the  geometrical  inverses 
(or  reciprocals)  of  P,  Q  to  lie  outside  the  same.  Then  these 
two  zones  may' be  divided  into  corresponding  rectangular  ele- 
ments by  transversals  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
points  being  taken  all  along  every  radius  of  one  zone,  and  cor- 
responding points  along  the  radii  of  the  other.  If  r,  r'  be  the 
distances  of  the  centres  of  any  two  corresponding  elements  thus 
obtained  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  dO  the  angle  between 
the  two  transversals  which  pass  through  both  pairs  of  points  in 
both  figures  E,  E',  the  ai'cas  of  the  respective  elements  will  be 

d0.dr.rid0(''ib^7J,i.e.  ^d0d(j\j; 
so  that 

E        f^_T^ 

E  '^a^'"r«' 

Hence  if  the  densities  of  E,  £'  be  the  same,  and  they  attract  with 
forces  varying  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance,  they  will 
serve  to  make  a  body  describe  the  circle  in  question,  E,  E'  taking 
the  place  of  fA,  ft!  and  r,  r  of  c,  7  in  our  previous  formulse ;  and 
aa  this  is  true  of  each  pair  of  elements,  it  will  be  true  of  the 
two  entire  zones  which  they  compose,  the  law  of  density  being 
perfectly  arbitrary,  except  that  it  must  be  the  same  for  corre- 

Sonding  points  in  the  interior  and  exterior  zone.  The  contour 
may  be  made  to  coincide  with  Q'  at  the  circumference  of  C 
if  we  please ;  and  then,  as  a  particular  case  of  the  proposition 
above,  we  may  suppose  the  united  zones  to  consist  of  homoge- 

two  central  forces).  Call  P,  P  the  squared  perpendiculars  on  the  tangent 
£rom  the  two  centres  respectively,  ^  an  arlnirary  function  of  any  affeetifm 
of  the  position  of  the  revolving  body  (ex.  gr.  of  the  length  of  arc  or  radius 
of  curvature  at  any  point),  then 

will  be  the  general  system  in  question.  When  the  stored-up  work  for 
each  point  in  the  orbit  is  known,  the  radial  equation  ^ves  the  central 
forces  without  integration.  Thus,  ex.  gr.,  if  a  bodv  move  m  an  ellipse  with 
unifoim  velocity  acted  on  by  forces  towards  the  foci,  the  equation  in 
question  shows  that  they  ave  equal,  and  vary  as  the  inverse  square  of  the 
edqjiigata  diameter. 
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neous  mattery  or,  if  we  please,  of  matter  whoae  density  at  any 
point  ib  only  a  function  of  the  angular  position  of  the  line 
joining  the  point  to  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Thus,  if  we  suppose 
a  plate  of  matter  of  uniform  density  and  of  indefinite  extent,  and 
attracting  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  fifth  power,  a  point 
anywhere  placed  upon  it  may  be  made  to  move  m  any  deiired 
circle  under  the  influence  of  the  plate's  attraction,  if  we  cut  away  a 
portion  of  the  plate  surrounding  the  centre  of  such  circle,  and 
leave  a  proper  margin  exterior  to  the  circle — the  rule  being  that 
the  intrados  of  the  figure  so  obtained  maybe  of  any  form  whatever, 
provided  the  extrados  be  its  electrical  image  or  inverse.  The 
initial  velocity  to  be  communicated  to  the  moving  point  will  of 
course  be  determined  by  the  form  of  either  of  these  bounding 
curves. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  instead  of  a  sone  we  may 
take  a  patch  of  matter  bounded  by  a  contour  of  any  form 
within  the  circle  C,  and  then,  finding  the  inverse  of  this  contour 
so  as  to  obtain  a  corresponding  external  patch,  the  two  together, 
by  the  combined  attractions  of  their  particles  according  to  the 
inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance,  will  serve  to  make  a  body 
describe  the  circle  C ;  and  conversely,  since  any  two  circles  may 
be  made  reciprocals  (inverses)  to  each  other  by  duly  determining 
the  centre  and  radius  of  the  circle  of  reference,  it  follows  that 
any  two  circles  of  matter  attracting  according  to  the  above  law, 
will  serve  to  keep  a  body  moving  in  a  certain  third  circle. 

By  calculating  the  attractions  of  these  two  circular  images, 
and  replacing  ihem  by  forces  tending  to  their  centres,  we  shall 
be  able  to  transform  and  generalize  the  results  previously  ob- 
tained. But  first  it  will  be  expedient  to  recall  attention  to  the  form 
of  the  single  central  force  which  serves  to  make  a  body  describe 
a  circle.    We  have  found  that  such  force,  when  the  centre  lies 

within  the  orbit,  is  of  the  form  /  /T jL\a  >  *^^  ^^  ^*  ^V  ^  ^^ 

that  when  external  thereto,  it  takes  the  form  7-  o     » .•» — ^in  either 

case  k  being  the  product  of  the  two  distances  of  the  force-centre 
from  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  drawn  through  it ;  when 
the  force  is  external,  this  product  is  the  square  of  the  tangent 
drawn  to  the  circle  from  the  centre.  At  the  points  of  contact 
the  force  and  velocity  both  become  infinite,  and  the  latter 
changes  its  sign. 

In  a  physical  sense,  only  the  concave  part  of  the  circle  will 
be  described  bv  virtue  of  attraction  to  the  centre,  the  revolving 
body  going  off  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  centre  when  any 
point  of  contact  is  reached,  and  in  like  manner  only  the  convex 
part  by  virtue  of  the  repulsive  force  from  the  centre,  the  body 
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gofai^  oiF  in  a  straight  line  towards  infinity  on  reaching  such 
point;  but  inasmuch  as  in  either  case  an  infinitesimal  devia- 
tion from  the  tangential  direction  will  cause  the  remainder  of 
the  orbit  to  be  described^  we  may  consider^  in  an  analytical  sense^ 
that  the  revolving  body  under  the  influences  of  such  force  de* 
scribes  the  entire  orbit.     We  may  give  the  name  of  cyclogerwus 

force  to  any  central  force  of  the  form  .  a^f\y  ^^^f  ^  w®  ^^ 

to  draw  the  distinction^  call  it  internally  cyclogenous  or  endo- 
eyclogenous  when  the  k  is  positive^  and  externally  cyclogenous  or 
exocyclogenouB  when  h  is  negative'.     If  we  call  the  cyclogenous- 

force-function  V,  so  that  -r-  ^®  *^®  cyclogenous  force  itself,  we 

have,  by  integration,  V=^  .  (^srj^. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  calculate  the  attraction  of  a  circular 
plate  (of  radius  r)  of  uniform  density,  whose  particles  attract 
according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance 
upon  an  external  particle  at  the  distance  p  from  the  centre.     If 

we  call  this  g-j-,  we  have 

P-^r^  (^  rir2^0__ 

4jo^'jo(r«+p*-2rpcosdr 

By  comparison  ofJ^-p-j^^-^^^^3^  with   the  integral 

which  represents  twice  the  area  of  an  ellipse  of  excentricity, 


2rp 


we  find  instantaneously 


Tjo  (/>«-^)«  ^4  (p«-r«f 
Thus  P  is  of  the  form  of  the  cyclogenous-force-function,  so 
that  the /orce  of  attraction  to  the  centre  of  a  circular  plate  attract- 
ing according  to  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance,  upon  an  ex- 
terior point,  is  an  external  cyclogenous  force.  From  this  we  may 
easily  draw  the  conclusion  that  any  circular  orbit  cutting  ortho- 
gonally a  circular  plate  whose  particles  attract  according  to  the 
inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance  may  be  described  (or,  at  all 
events,  the  concave  part  of  it  be  described)  by  virtue  of  such  force 
of  attraction. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  joint  effect  of  t\yo  such  circular 
plates,  images  of  one  another,  lying  one  entirely  within,  the 
other  entirely  without  a  given  circle.  The  centres  of  two 
such  circles,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  images  of  one  an- 
other.   Let  r,  W  be  the  radii  of  the  two  images,  a  of  the  image 
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circle;  call  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  the  imagea  from  that 
of  the  image  circle  c,  d  respectively.  The  points  of  contact  of  the 
images  with  a  common  exterior  tangent  will  be  corresponding 
points,  and  this  tangent  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  reference ;  whence  we  easily  derive  (c*— r*)  (</*— t^) 
ssfl*,  and  by  similar  triangles, 

f — r 

Hence  (^_^^.^^^^. 

Whence,  remembering  that  r  must  be  less  than  c,  we  have 


c'-r''=-fi''.  c«-r«=-fl«j 


BO  that 


'-K'-iy-^'-Q' 


Consequently,  calling  1 — -^=  Hh^,  if  F,  G,  two  points  in  the 

diameter  of  the  image  circle,  be  distant  r,  cf  respectively  from  its 

centre,  and  two  cyclogenous  forces  y-^^^-.     ,  lo-^ava  tend 

to  F  and  G,  two  such  forces  will  serve  to  make  a  body  describe 
a  circle,  and,  as  we  shall  sec,  will  be  statically  equivalent  to  a 
single  cyclogenous  force  tending  to  a  fixed  point,  presently  to  be 
determined  t* 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  shown  of  any  two  correspond- 
ing elements  in  the  two  figures,  that  the  total  vis  viva  contri- 
buted by  each  at  any  moment  of  time,  to  the  entire  amount  of 
stand-up  work  in  the  revolving  body  is  the  same  ;  consequently, 
confining  our  attention  to  one  of  the  image  circles,  we  see  that 

i>*  oc  ,-i -Q  a*    Hence  using  u  to  denote,  as  before,  the  angle 

(p  ±qn 

at  the  centre,  we  have 

-t:  qc  fl*  +  c*±gc*— 2ac  cos  m, 

which  is  of  the  farm  which  gives  the  motion  of  a  planet  in 
eccentric  anomaly ;  consequently,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
constants,  the  motion  due  to  the  cyclogenous  centres  F,  6  may 

•  Calling  F,  Q  the  twro  centres,  F,  O'  the  images  of  F,  G  respectively, 
O  the  centre  of  the  image  circle,  it  is  easily  seen  hat  f^^  FO  .  FQ'  r**^ 
GO  .  GF. 

t  The  proof  of  this  through  the  medium  of  the  two  circular  images 
requires  —q  to  be  employed i  but  the  laws  of  analytical  contiuuity  allow 
9  to  be  made  to  change  its  sign. 
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be  made  identieal  with  the  motion  in  a  circle  of  radius  a  with 
oentre  at  O,  about  the  single  cyclogenoos-force  centre  at  S. 
Call  ae  the  distance  of  S  from  0^  M  the  absolute  force  at  S, 
then^  comparing  the  vis  viva  on  the  two  suppositions  at  the  two 
apsidal  points^  and  again  availing  ourselves  of  the  law  of  equal 
production  of  vis  viva  from  the  two  force-centres  F,  6^  we  obtain 
2Xc«  ^  M 

^^''^^^  {a-hc)«+gc«)-fl+ae 

or  (l  +  ?)c«-^c+fl«=0. 

€ 

Calling  c,  c'  the  two  roots  of  this  equation,  we  have 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  points  0,  F,  S,  O  form  a 
system  of  four  points  in  harmonic  relation. 

Hence,  if  we  take  a  system  of  points,  F,  F',  F"  .  .  .  G,  G',  G" 
....  in  involtUion,  the  double  points  of  the  system  being  at  S 
and  O,  the  cyclogcnous  force  at  S  will  be  statically  equivalent  to 
two  cyclogenous  forces  directed  to  any  two  corresponding  points 
P,  6, 

It  is  possible  that  this  theorem  may  be  modified  so  as  to 
admit  of  further  generalization,  .and  be  made  to  extend  to  an 
arbitrary  system  of  points  in  involution,  without  regard  to  the 
condition  of  O  being  one  of  the  double  points;  but  I  have  not 
had  time  to  consider  this  point. 

In  the  particular  case  where  F,  6  become  images,  in  respect 
to  the  circular  orbit  annexed  to  the  force  at  S,  the  cyclogenous 
centres  F,  G  become  centres  of  attraction,  following  the  law  of 
the  simple  inverse  fifth  power,  as  already  found.  Since  in  all 
cases  the  absolute  forces  at  F,  G  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  distances  from  0,  if  we  make  c<^  =  a'*,  and  draw  the 
circle  whose  centre  is  at  0  and  radius  is  a!,  and  take  two 
figures,  images  of  one  another  in  respect  to  this  circle,  by  the 
same  reasoning  as  applied  to  the  case  of  a'=a  it  may  be  proved 
that,  provided  the  densities  at  corresponding  points  of  such 
images  be  the  same,  and  the  particles  attract  according  to  a  certain 
fixed  cyclogenous  law,  their  joint  action  will  support  a  body  in  a 
circular  orbit  whose  radius  is  a  and  centre  at  0.  We  might 
again  assume  two  such  images  to  be  circular,  calculate  the  law 
of  attraction  towards  the  centres  according  to  the  supposed  law, 
and  so  return  to  a  new  system  of  conjugate  points  replacing 
F  and  6;  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain  whether  such 
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transformation  would  or  would  not  lead  to  a  new  theorem,  or 
merely^  as  is  possible,  to  a  repetition,  with  a  new  set  of  constuitfl, 
of  theone  already  obtained. 

Tt  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  strongly  the  analogies 
established  in  the  preceding  investigations  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  some  simple  dynamical  theory  of  the  Cartesian  ovals 
under  the  attraction  of  forces  directed  to  their  foci.  The  inves- 
tigation of  such  theoiy  cannot  but  tend  materially  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  essential  propei*ties  of  these  most  interesting  and  as 
yet  little-understood  curves,  the  natural  parents  of  the  conic 
sections  viewed  as  focal  curves. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  foregoing  paper, 
it  has  been  seen  how  a  single  orbital  force  passing  through  a 
fixed  centre  may  be  resolved  into  others  of  a  more  simple  form. 
This  suggests  a  more  general  subject  of  investigation,  where  the 
force  to  be  so  resolved,  instead  of  passing  through  a  fixed  point, 
is  tangential,  or,  better,  normal  to  a  fixed  curve  or  surface. 

Such  an  inquiry  by  no  means  belongs  to  ideal  mechanics ;  for 
it  would  correspond  to  the  case  of  the  motion  under  the  earth's 
attraction  of  a  body  near  the  earth's  surface,  considered  as  a 
surface  of  fluid  equilibrium. 

K,  Woolwich  Common. 

20th  December  1866. 

VIII.  Notices  respecting  New  Books. 

The  Mathematical  Writings  of  D.  F.  Gregory,  M.A,,  late  Fellow  if 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Edited  by  W.  Walton,  M.A.  Cam- 
bridge; Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.    1865. 

IT  is  very  difficult  for  the  outside  world  to  do  justice  to  the  wri- 
tings of  a  man  removed  by  an  early  death.  It  is  not  that  what  he 
has  produced  is  intrinsically  unimportant  (it  may  or  may  not  be  so), 
but  that  even  when  it  is  important  it  is  still  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  power  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  and  consequently  is 
inadequate  to  sustain  the  reputation  in  which  the  writer  was  held  by 
the  small  circle  of  friends  to  whom  he  was  intimately  known.  And 
this  is  true  in  the  present  case,  although  some  of  the  articles  which 
compose  the  *  Mathematical  Writings  *  of  Mr.  Gregory  evince  great 
originality,  and  at  the  time  of  their  publication  powerfully  contri-* 
buted  to  the  advancement  of  mathematical  science.  Still  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  original  memoirs  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Gregory  should 
be  brought  together  and  competently  edited,  both  as  a  memorial  of 
one  who  ought  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  as  being  in  themselves 
interesting  and  suggestive  articles,  and  in  some  cases  of  first-rate  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  James  Gregory,  the 
distinguished  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  bom  in  April  1813,  and  died  in  February  1844,  having  not 
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quite  completed  his  thirty-firat  year.  Previously  to  entering  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  had  attended  classes  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Professor  Wal- 
lace. He  passed  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  Cambridge 
in  1 837,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1 840.  In  con- 
sequence of  illness  he  left  Cambridge  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  never 
returned.  In  the  brief  interval  between  the  first  and  last  of  these  dates 
he  was  actively  employed  in  promoting  the  mathematical  studies  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  This  he  did  in  many  ways — partly  by 
lecturing  and  examining,  but  chiefly  by  his  writings.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Journal,  and,  excepting  a  short  interval,  was  its  editor  from  the  time 
of  its  first  appearance  till  a  few  months  before  his  death.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Journal ;  in  fact  nearly  half  the  first  volume 
came  from  his  pen,  as  also  did  a  considerable  part  of  both  the  second 
and  third  volumes.  These  contributions,  in  addition  to  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  compose  the  present  volume. 
The  most  important  are  those  in  which  he  works  out  the  relations 
existing  between  the  symbols  of  operation  and  those  of  quantity,  and 
applies  his  results  to  the  solution  of  large  classes  of  differential 
equations.  These  papers  are  undoubtedly  of  very  great  value,  and 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  take  an  historical  interest  in 
mathematics.  Another  class  of  papers  relates  to  the  interpretation 
of  results  in  symbolical  algebra,  such  as  that  "  On  the  Impossible 
Logarithms  of  Quantities,"  "  On  the  existence  of  Branches  of  Curves 
in  several  Planes,"  &c.  Other  papers  are  on  detached  subjects — 
"  Demonstrations  of  certain  properties  of  Triangles,"  "  Solutions  of 
some  Problems  in  Transversals,"  &c.  The  volume  contains  thirty- 
seven  papers  in  all :  of  these  but  three  have  any  reference  to  physics ; 
▼iz,  one,  "  On  the  Sympathy  of  Pendulums,"  and  another  *'  On  the 
Motion  of  a  Pendulum  whose  point  of  Suspension  is  disturbed,"  and 
a  '*  Note  on  a  Problem  in  Djmamics."  The  two  former  Mr.  Gre- 
gory wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Archibald  Smith. 

It  is  well  known  that,  besides  these  articles,  Mr.  Gh*egory  wrote 
a  collection  of  "  Examples  of  the  Processes  of  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus."  It  may  be  added  that  in  this  work  he  embodies 
the  results  of  his  most  important  papers.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  left  an  unfinished  MS.  Treatise  on  Geometry  of  Three  dimen- 
sions, which  was  completed  and  published  by  Mr.  Walton  in  1845. 

The  present  volume  is  in  some  sort  a  companion  volume  to  the 
'  Mathematical  and  other  writings  of  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,'  published 
about  two  years  ago,  and  which  we  noticed  at  the  time.  As  in  the 
case  of  that  volume,  so  of  this,  Mr.  Walton  has  shown  himself  a 
faithful  editor.  The  printing  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
▼olume  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Ellis  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Gregory,  and  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Journal.  On  his  death  Mr.  Ellis  wrote  a  brief  life  of 
him,  which  appeared  in  the  Mathematical  Journal,  and  is  reprinted 
here.  Perhaps,  as  we  are  noticing  a  memorial  volume,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  from  it  the  following  extract.  Mr.  Gregory  had 
been  aware  for  a  short  time  before  his  death  "  that  the  end  was  at 
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hand;  and>  with  an  unclouded  mind,  he  prepared  himtelf  calmly  and 
humbly  for  the  great  change,  receiving  and  giving  comfort  and 
support  from  the  thankful  hope  that  the  dose  of  hia  sufiieiuig  life 
here  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  endless  existence  of  rest  and 
happiness  in  another  world.  He  retained  to  the  last,  when  he  knew 
that  his  own  connexion  with  earthly  things  was  soon  to  cease,  tiie 
unselfish  interest  which  he  had  ever  felt  in  the  pursuits  and  hap- 
piness of  those  he  loved.  A  few  words  may  be  allowed  about  a  cha- 
racter where  rare  and  sterling  qualities  were  combined.  His  upright, 
sincere^  and  honourable  nature  secured  to  him  general  respect.  By 
his  intimate  friends  he  was  admired  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
information,  always  communicated  readily  but  without  a  thought  of 
display, — for  his  refinement  and  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling, — ^for  his 
conversational  powers  and  playful  wit ;  and  he  was  beloved  by  them 
for  his  generous,  amiable  disposition,  his  active  and  disinterested 
kindness,  and  steady  affection.  And  in  this  manner  his  high-toned 
character  acquired  a  moral  influence  over  his  contemporaries  and 
juniors^  in  a  degree  remarkable  in  one  so  early  removed." 

■I  ■     ■  I.I  .  ' '      ' ■  '  '        '       '    ■    I  1 

IX.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

CAMBRIDOE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  vol.  xxx.  p.  378.] 
October  30,  1865. 
X  HE  following  officers  were  elected : — 

President  ....      Rev.  W.  H.  Cookson,  D.D. 

fMr.  I.  Todhunter. 
Vice-Presidents,  <  Dr.  Paget. 

[^  Professor  Challis. 
Treasurer  ....      Rev.  W.  M.  Campion. 

r  Professor  Cardale  Babington. 
Secretaries  . .    <  Professor  Liveing. 
[Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney. 

7j      Tur     t.    .   fRev.W.G.  Clark. 
Ne^  Members  I  ^^  ^  p 

The  following  communications  were  made  to  the  Society : — 
By  Mr.  A.  R.  Catton— 

1.  "On  the  Synthesis  of  Formic  Acid." 

2.  "  On  the  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  double  refraction  of 
Light  by  the  vibrations  of  a  continuous  elastic  medium  kept  in  a  state 
of  constraint  by  the  action  of  the  material  molecules." 

By  Professor  Cayley — 

3.  *'  A  new  Theorem  on  the  Equilibrium  of  four  Forces  acting 
on  a  solid  Body." 

Defining  the  "  moment  of  two  lines  "  as  the  product  of  the  short* 
est  distance  of  the  two  lines  into  the  sine  of  their  inclination,  then» 
if  four  forces  acting  along  the  lines  1,  2,  3,  4  respectively  are  in 
equilibrium,  the  lines  must,  as  is  known  (M  obi  us),  be  four  genera- 
ting lines  of  an  hyperboloid ;  and  if  12  denote  the  moment  of  the  linea 
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1  and  2,  aad  similarly  13  the  moment  of  the  lines  1  and  3»  &c.,  tlie 
forces  are  as 

^23  .  34  .  42  :  v/84.41.13:  v/41  .12.24:  v/l2.23.31. 

CcJling  the  four  forces  P^,  P,,  P,,  ?«»  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that 

we  have  

PjP, .  12=12 .  34v/l3  .42  .  \/l4 .  23=?,?^ .  84 ; 

viz.  the  product  of  any  two  of  the  forces  into  the  moment  of  the 
lines  along  which  they  act  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  other  two 
forces  into  the  moment  of  the  lines  along  which  they,  act, — which  is 
equivalent  to  Chasles's  theorem,  that,  representing  a  force  hy  a  finite 
line  of  proportional  magnitude,  then  in  whatever  way  a  system  of 
forces  is  resolved  into  two  forces,  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron 
formed  hy  joining  the  extremities  of  the  two  representative  lines  is 
constant. 

November  18.— By  Professor  Sedgwick,  F.R.S.,  "A  Sketch  of  the 
Geology  of  the  Valley  of  Dent,  with  some  account  of  a  destructive 
Avalanche  which  fell  in  the  year  1752." 

The  valley  of  Dent  lies  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Yorkshire, 
which  is  thrust  in  between  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  beyond 
the  natural  limits  of  the  county.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  is 
excavated  in  the  carboniferous  groups  which  are  continued  south- 
wards into  Nottinghamshire,  and  northwards  into  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  and  through  the  greatest  part  of  their  range  form 
the  watershed  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  England.  AU 
the  valleys  that  drain  down  to  the  land  are  partly  formed  in  rocks 
of  the  carboniferous  age.  In  the  upper  part  of  Dent  Dale,  which  is 
one  of  these  tributaries,  the  great  scar-limestone  appears  only  near 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  while  the  sides  are  formed  of  soft  shale 
alternating  with  harder  bands  of  sandstone  and  limestone ;  and  the 
whole  series  is  capped  by  miU-stone  grit.  The  rainfall  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  Lake  mountains  is  not  less  than  150  or  160  inches  in  the 
year.  Among  the  neighbouring  carboniferous  mountains  the  rain- 
fall is  much  less ;  but  still  it  is  at  least  three  times  the  English 
average ;  and  the  winter  fall  of  snow  is  in  some  years  enormous. 
Hence  the  becks^  or  mountain-streams,  are  often  greatly  swollen,  and 
the  giUe,  or  lateral  branches,  frequently  descend  in  brawling  torrents 
from  the  mountain-side  into  the  lower  valley  through  deep  ravines 
and  lateral  valleys  that  have  been  excavated  out  of  the  shales  and 
sandstones  in  the  course  of  past  ages.  On  rare  occasions  a  great  fall  of 
snow,  accompanied  by  a  violent  wind,  will  almost  fill  up  the  ravines 
and  lateral  valleys,  and  form  a  dam  across  the  descending  water ; 
and  should  there  be  a  sudden  thaw  afterwards,  the  descending  gills 
may  be  held  up  for  a  while  till  the  pressure  of  the  water  drives  down 
the  barrier,  and  an  avalanche  is  formed  of  mingled  snow  and  water 
(provincially  called  a  brack)  ^  which  rushes  down  with  the  roar  of 
thunder,  and  bears  all  before  it  into  the  beck  below.  On  the  6th 
of  February,  1752,  a  very  large  one  feU,  destroying  several  houses 
and  farm  buildings,  and  kiUing  seven  people,  besides  several  head  of 
cattle.    The  following  letter,  written  by  an  eye-witness,  describes 
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the  catastrophe  (the  spelling  and  panctuation  have  been  dightiy 
modernized) : — 

'*  Harbourgill,  6th  of  the  2nd  month,  1752. 

"  Dear  Bro'  and  Sister, — 

"  These  few  lines  I  hope  will  find  excuse  :  for  it's  not  without  a 
cause  that  I  have  written  no  sooner  to  you.     I  fully  purposed  to 
have  seen  you  a  considerable  time  since :  but  now,  as  things  are  at 
present,  I  have  lost  all  hopes  of  coming.  Yet  through  the  good  provi- 
dence of  Heaven  we  are  cdl  alive  and  pretty  well  in  health  :  which 
is  more  than  could  be  well  expected,  considering  what  dismal  times 
it  has  been  with  us  in  Dent.     I  hope  1  shall  never  live  to  see  the  like 
again :  for  we  had  the  greatest  storm  of  wind  and  snow  that  conti- 
nued for  above  a  week  with  very  little  intermission :  so  that  all  the 
watercourses,  both  in  the  mountains  and  elsewhere,  were  made  level ; 
the  like  never  being  remembered,  for  it  excited  the  curiosity  of 
several  persons  to  view  them  with  wonder  and  astonishment :  yet 
little  thinking  that  the  consequences  would  have  been  so  tragical  to 
many.     For  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  storm  (t.  e,  frost)  it  began  to 
rain  exceedingly  in  the  evening,  which  continued  aU  night  and  the 
next  day  to  that  degree  that,  by  1 1  o'clock,  the  dismal  scene  began. 
For  the  snow  in  the  watercouses  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
great  quantities  of  water,  all  began  to  slide  down  the  mountains 
together  with  incredible  swiftness,  driving  great  rocks,  stones,  and 
earth,  all  before  it ;  roaring  like  claps  of  thunder ;  which  made  us  run 
out  of  doors  to  see  what  was  coming  upon  us.     We  ran  to  look  at 
the  Gill ;  and  we  directed  our  sights  (by  the  noise  that  it  made)  the 
right  way ;  and  the  (rightfulness  of  the  appearance  at  the  very  first 
sight,  which  was  when  about  the  middle  of  the  pasture,  made  us  run 
for  our  lives ;  and  we  got  no  further  than  from  the  yet  (t.  e.  gate)  to 
the  sycamore  trees,  before  the  stable,  peat-house,  and  all  the  <^- 
purrack  (t.  e.  paddock)  and  cow-parrack,  was  in  a  heap  of  the  most 
shocking  ruins  that  ever  your  eyes  beheld.      1  believe  from  the  first 
sight  of  it.  when  it  was  coming,  till  all  was  overturned,  was  less  than 
the  quarter  of  a  minute's  time.      It  has  brought  rocks  down  past  the 
middle  of  the  houme,  which  had  gone  through  the  peat-house  and 
stable,  that  I  think  three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  could  not  be  able  to 
move.     The  poor  old  horse  was  crushed  to  pieces  in  a  moment. 
Nothing  but  the  good  providence  of  God  has  preserved  us  from  pe- 
rishing ;  for  it's  amazing  to  think  how  the  bam  stood  the  violence  of 
the  shock.     The  waters  run  round  our  dwelling  house,  broke  down 
the  garden  wall,  and  continued  running  through  it  till  next  day  in 
the  morning;  so  that  it's  become  a  bed  of  sand.     It  was  about  11 
o'clock  when  this  happened,  and  we  went  from  place  to  place,  not 
knowing  where  to  be  safe,  expecting  every  moment  more  of  the  like 
mature ;  which  accordingly  happened ;  for  I  think  in  the  space  of  two 
hours  the  face  of  things  was  so  changed  that  one  scarcely  could  have 
known  them.   For  they  came  down  almost  every  slack*,  carrying  all 
the  walls  before  them ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  run  from  one 
place  to  another  to  escape  their  fury,  which  was  with  difficulty :  for 
it  continued  raining  extremely,  that  we  were  wet  to  the  naked  skin, 
*  Slack  {coom  or  hollow  in  the  hill-side). 
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not  dariDg  to  come  in  any  house.  And  it  drawing  towards  night,  we 
reserved  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  to  brother  John's,  and  acccMniingly 
set  forwards,  and  got  up  at  oar  pasture  head  on  to  the  moor,  and 
with  difficulty  got  over  Harbourgill,  and  so  forwards  to  the  Mun- 
keybeck.  But  we  knew  that  the  bridge  was  broke  down,  so  that  we 
must  be  obliged  to  pass  it  somewhere  on  the  moor,  and  we  waded 
through  the  water  and  snow  till  we  were  almost  spent  in  extreme 
wet  and  fatigue ;  and  at  last  got  over  a  little  below  where  our  peat- 
fell  is  (tho*  with  very  great  hazard  of  our  lives),  at  last,  my  poor 
old  Father  and  Betty  being  almost  quite  spent,  he  having  only  one 
shoe  on  one  foot  the  greatest  part  of  that  time.  Then  when  we  were 
got  over,  it  gave  us  some  fresh  encouragements,  and  we  arrived  at 
Bro'  Johns  just  before  it  was  dark,  where  we  were  thankful  to  see 
the  faces  of  one  another  in  a  place  of  more  safety.  We  went  three 
nights  successively  to  Bro'  John's  to  lodge,  not  daring  to  stay  about 
the  old  place.  Old  Francis  Swinbank  \rect,  Swithinbank]  and 
Thomas  Stockdale's  whole  family  perished  in  a  moment  about  the 
same  time  that  the  thing  happened  with  us,  being  seven  in  number. 
Likewise  John  Burton,  Stone  House,  had  a  bam  swept  away  and  a 
cow  kiDed. 

"  I  hope  these  few  broken  hints  will  be  excused,  for  I  am  not  very 
good  at  writing  at  this  time,  all  being  so  in  confusion.  Sr.  greatly 
desires  you  would  come  to  see  us  as  soon  as  well  can.  For  our  love 
is  very  much  towards  you.  You  perhaps  may  think  I  have  out- 
stretched, but  if  you  please  to  come  your  eyes  will  convince  you  to 
the  contrary.  For  I  have  not  told  you  one  half.  So  shall  conclude 
your  very  loving  Brother, 

"  Thomas  Thistlbthwaitx." 

"  Betty's  kind  love  is  to.  you  both,  but  Sr.  in  particuliMr*" 

.  Mr.  J.  W.  Gkrk,  Trinity  College,  read  a  paper  upon  the  Rib  of  a 
Whale  fooiid  by  some  fishennen  near  Sherringham  (four  miles  N.W. 
of  Cromer).  It  was  discovered  after  a  high  tide,  which  caused  a 
Ml  of  the  cliff ;  it  was  reported  to  have  been  imbedded  in  drift  gravel. 
Mr.  Clark  stated  he  had  compared  it  with  the  rib  of  Physalus,  with 
which  it  did  not  agree ;  for  the  tubercle  and  head  of  the  rib  were 
very  much  wider  apart  in  the  fossil  specimen  than  in  Physalus.  It 
resembled  BaUtnoptera  more  nearly,  and  still  more  closely  BaUsna 
mygUcehu.  It  was  probably  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib  of  the  left  side. 
He  ressark^  that  a  few  months  since  some  cervical  vertebrae  had 
been  iband  at  Plyittottth  which  probably  belonged  to  BaUena 
Bi9€ayensi9i  a  whale  which  was  nearly  extirpated  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury.  It  was,  however,  still  occasionally  met  with,  a  cow  and 
cnb  being  not  long  smoe  seen  near  Pampeluna,  and  the  latter  cap- 
tured. Ife  coi^d  not  positively  refer  the  rib  exhibited  to  any  known 
spedtts. 

Professor  Sedgwiek  remarked  that  large  cetacean  vertebrae  had 
been  found  at  Lancfteach,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the  Crag  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk.  This  was  the  largest  rib  that  he  had  ever  seen ; 
but  be  had  great  doubt,  from  its  general  appearance,  whether  it 
could  have  come  out  of  the  gravel. 

Mr.  Newton  remarked  that  our  knowledge  of  whales  had  of  late 
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been  greatly  enlarged ;  for  of  the  bodies  which  had  been  stranded 
so  many  new  species  and  even  new  forms  had  been  observed,  that 
hardly  two  had  been  found  to  be  identical. 

Professor  Miller  exhibited  two  new  forms  of  heliotrope,  explaining 
at  the  same  time  the  difficulties  in  signalling,  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  overcome,  commenting  upon  the  relative  merits  of  those 
invented  by  Grauss,  Steinheil,  and  others,  and  explaining  the  spe- 
cial advantages  of  the  two  which  he  exhibited. 

Professor  Miller  also  communicated  a  Supplement  to  the  Crystal- 
lographic  method  of  Grassmann. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Browne,  St.  Catherine's  College,  communicated  some 
Notes  upon  some  Ice-caves  explored  during  the  summer  of  1 865. 
Two  of  these  he  had  visited  during  the  previous  summer,  and  he 
found  that  there  was  a  somewhat  greater  quantity  of  snow  in  the 
caverns  than  there  had  formerly  been.  In  the  first  cave  he  again 
examined  a  pit  in  the  ice  about  70  feet  deep,  but,  owing  to  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  ice»  was  unable  to  descend  into  it.  In  the 
second  cave  he  had  again  cut  through  a  curtain  of  ice  into  an  icy 
tunnel ;  but  this  year  the  diameter  of  the  tunnel  was  so  much  smaller 
that  he  was  unable  to  descend  it,  although  provided  with  ropes  for 
the  purpose.  He  described  some  files  found  inside  the  tunnel.  The 
third  cave  had  not  previously  been  explored ;  it  was  an  oval  in  shape, 
with  a  level  fioor  of  ice.  He  had  descended  for  about  12  feet 
between  the  ice  and  the  rock,  and  there  found  a  narrow  tunnel  which 
appeared  to  lead  to  a  subglacial  reservoir  containing  water.  He 
ascertained  that  the  ice  was  at  least  24  feet  thick ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  descend  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  Bonney,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Browne,  made  some  ob- 
servations on  the  general  character  of  the  country,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  the  glaci^res  were  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  snow 
in  suitable  fissures ;  and  remarking  that  the  prismatic  structure  of 
the  ice  noticed  last  year  by  Mr.  Browne  was  very  conspicuous. 

X.  Intelligence  and  MisceUaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  DENSITY  OP  OZONE.  BY  M.  SOBET. 
(Abstract  of  a  letter  to  Professor  Tyndall.) 
T  OUGHT  to  have  written  to  you  sooner,  but  I  have  been  much 
■■■  engaged  in  trying  to  finish  part  of  my  investigation  on  the  density 
of  ozone,  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you.  You  are  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  question,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  this 
density  by  weighing ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  ozone  is  never  obtained 
quite  pure,  and,  on  the  other,  bodies  like  iodide  of  potassium  do  not 
absorb  ozone,  but  merely  part  of  its  constituent  atoms,  without 
change  of  volume.  You  are  fieimiliar  with  the  h3rpothe8i8  which  I 
have  suggested,  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  Weltzien,  adopted 
by  Clausius ;  it  consists  in  considering  ordinary  oxygen  as  con- 
sisting of  two  atoms  O  O,  and  ozone  of  three  0.0,  O.  On  this 
hypothesis  the  density  of  ozone  ought  to  be  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  that  of  ordinary  oxygen. 

I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  this  value,  and  I  believe 
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I  have  succeeded.  I  first  made  some  attempts  by  diffusion,  but 
hitherto  without  any  great  success ;  but  I  expect  an  apparatus  which 
I  have  had  constructed,  and  with  which  I  hope  to  succeed.  I  then 
sought  for  some  substance  which  should  really  absorb  ozone,  but 
without  decomposing  it  as  iodide  of  potassium  does.  I  have  found 
it  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  destroy  ozone 
in  a  mixture  of  this  gas  and  of  oxygen,  producing  a  diminution  of 
▼oluroe.  It  is  natural  therefore  to  suppose  that  these  oils  absorb 
the  ozone  entire ;  hence  the  possibility  of  determining  the  density, 
not  perhaps  with  great  accuracy,  but  with  a  sufficiently  close 
approximation  to  decide  whether  it  is  \\,  %  or  3  times  that  of 
oxygen.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  the  diminution  in  volume  of 
the  gas  treated  with  the  oil,  with  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  by 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  or,  what  comes  to  the- same  thing,  with  the 
increase  of  volum^e  which  it  experiences  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
I  have  thus  found  that  the  diminution  of  volume  by  the  oil  is  the 
double  of  the  increase  of  volume  by  heat ;  and  I  thence  conclude  that 
the  density  of  oxygen  is  once  and  a  half  that  of  oxygen^  and  have  thus 
confirmed  the  hypothesis  mentioned  above.  The  following  are  the 
results  which  I  have  obtained : — 


AbMTbent 

Diminntion 
inTdniiM. 

Ezpaanon  by  beat. 

CalcoUted. 

ObMTved. 

DiffBrence. 

Oil  of  turpentine  

„      cinnamon.... 

eab.oeiitiins. 
6-8 
5-7 
5-8 
5*6 
6-7 
6-9 
5-7 

cub.  centims. 
3-4 
2-85 
2-90 
2-80 
3-35 
3*45 
2-85 

cub.  eentimt. 
3-77 
3-20 
314 
3-32 
3-30 
3-45 
2-72 

cub.  centuDU. 
4-0-37 
4-0-35 
4-0-24 
4-0-52 
-006 

-013 

„      tarpentine  

w               »»               

.•      cinniunon 

The  agreement  is  as  dose  as  can  be  expected  in  this  kind  of  mea- 
surement, especially  for  the  three  last  experiments,  in  which  I 
avoided  a  slight  source  of  error  which  I  had  not  at  first  perceived. 
I  worked  with  flasks  of  about  230  cubic  centims.  capacity,  and  with 
Qxygen  ozonized  by  electrolysis. 


NOTE  OF  AN  BXPSBIMENT  ON  VOLTAIC  CONDUCTION. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 

Gentlbmbn, 
In  the  last  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  I  suggested  a 
crucial  experiment  to  decide  whether  the  electric  force  of  the  voltaic 
pile  is  conveyed  by  the  entire  thickness  of  the  conductor  or  by  the 
external  surface  only.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  the  point 
might  perhaps  be  tested  without  delicate  apparatus,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  touch.  I  provided  two  polished  steel  cylinders  exactly 
alike,  each  3  inches  long  and  -jV  inch  diameter.  One  I  covered  with 
bright  copper  wire  j-}-^  inch  diameter,  coiled  round  it  quite  tight 
and  close,  thus  forming  a  cylinder  0'  12  inch  diameter,  having  a  cop- 
per surface.  The  other  I  covered  with  steel  wire  ^  inch  diameter, 
coiled  also  close  tpgether,  thus  forming  a  cylinder  0*14  inch  dia- 
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meter,  kavhig  a  steel  suface.  These  two  cylinders  were  oonaected 
end  to  end  by  a  Am  copper  wire,  the  interval  bridged  over  by  this 
wire  being  about  \  inoli.  l^e  other  ends  of  the  cylinders  were 
similady  connected  to  the  polar  terminals  of  a  Bnnsen  eeD  half 
charged  (8  water-aulphnric  acid ;  commercial  nitric  add ;  amalga* 
mated  zoo  cylinder  6  inches  by  3  inches).  These  terminals  were 
made  from  a  rope  of  four  No.  16  copper  wires  twisted  together ;  each 
was  about  18  inches  long.  After  waiting  two  or  three  minutes,  the 
steel-covered  cylinder  was  found  to  be  much  hotter  than  the  copper 
cavered.  This  was  quite  sensible  to  the  fingers ;  but  the  most  satis- 
factory way  to  obtain  conviction  was  to  approach  the  middle  part  of 
each  with  the  outer  dry  part  of  the  Hps.  It  was  possible  to  keep 
the  copper«covered  one  pressed  to  the  lips  for  a  second  or  two»  bat 
not  so  with  the  steel-  covered  one.  The  heat  was  so  considerable  in 
it  that  it  was  not  possible  to  touch  it  for  an  instant  without  sharp 
pain.    These  temperatures  were  persistent. 

Taking  copper  as  having  ^th  the  reastance  of  steeli  and  the  rise 
of  temperature  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  4th  power  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinders  or  conducting-wires  (De  la  Rive's '  Electricity,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  224)9  ^^  temperature  of  these  two  cylinders  ought  to 
be  nearly  the  same  if  the  force  is  conducted  by  the  whole  thickness 
instead  of  by  the  surface  alone  ;  whereas,  if  by  the  surftkce  alone, 
the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  steel-covered  one  ought  to  be  three  or 
four  times  that  in  the  copper- covered  one.  J.  J.  Watbbstok. 


ON  THE  COLORATION  OF  GLASS  BY  SBLENIUK.    BY  M.  J.  PELOUZE. 

I  determined,  some  months  ago,  that  the  yellow  colour  acquired 
by  glass  under  die  influence  of  carbon,  phosphorus,  boron,  silidmn, 
hydrogen,  and  aluminium  was  due  to  the  constant  presence  of  a  sul- 
phate in  the  glass  of  commerce,  and  that  glass  remains  perfectly 
colourless  under  the  influence  of  these  various  metalloids  when  it 
has  been  prepared  with  fluxes  completely  free  £rom  sulphur.  Hence 
the  coloration  in  question  must  be  owing  to  the  sulphur  ezchiaively ; 
and  I  have  proved  this  to  be  the  case  by  directly  colouring  pure  or 
impure  glass  with  sulphur  or  a  sulphuret. 

It  then  became  a  curious  question  to  determine  whether  selenium. 
which  has  every  possible  habit  and  analogy  with  sulphur,  would  also 
directly  colour  glass>  and  what  colour  it  would  impart  to  it. 

I  had  preserved  a  specimen  of  perfectly  pure  selenium,  which  ^e 
illustrious  author  of  its  discovery  gave  me  thirty  years  ago.  I  mixed 
it  with  the  ordinary  glass  composition  prepared  with  the  carbonate, 
and  obtained  a  perfectly  transparent  matter,  of  a  beautiful  orange- 
colour  inclining  to  red,  and  resembling  certain  varieties  of  topaz, 
essonite  garnet,  and  hyacinth  zircon  (fifth  orange-red  y^,  nindi 
shade,  M.  Chevreul). 

I  varied  the  proportions  of  selenium  from  1  to  3  per  cent.,  and 
always  obtained  acolour  of  the  same  shade  and  intensity.  Some  pur- 
chased selenium  gave  the  same  result. 

This  experiment  proves  that  the  long-known  analogies  between 
sulphur  and  selenium  extend  to  their  action  upon  alkaline  and  earthy 
silicates*  and  that  these  two  metalloids  directly  colour  glass. — dumpies 
Rendns,  October  16,  1865. 
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BBPO&TB  ON  THE  BZAMINATIONB 

(lB€lbd^C0pievar*e  BXAKlKA'nOM  PAPBBS)l 

PablidMd  uider  ike  dueoiMM  cf  tbe  CouKil  ii  la^^ 

Now  VMd^  price  Otoe  Shillings 

BEPORT  «  tiui  SLUaXAIUNff  VOB.  JkPMTgSTOTff  ta  «iia  Stoff  GoO^ 
held  in  July  1865.  tcttether  with  the  REGULATIONS  and  CONDITIONS  OT 
HXAMINATIOlf,  mi  the  EXAMINATKW  PAFJSRSL 

Li  a  few  days,  piice  One  Shilliiig, 
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XL  A  Sketch  of  the  Doctrine  of  Colour-disease. 
By  Dr.  £.  Rose,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  Berlin*. 

BEFORE  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  simple  and 
very  convenient  means  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  colour-blindness  in  colour-blind  persons,  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  give  a  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  colour-disease,  which  I 
have  derived  from  investigations  which  are  published  in  Virchow's 
Archiv,  in  v.  Orafe's  Archiv,  and  in  the  Berlin  Klinische  Wo^ 
cheMchrift.  I  have  up  to  now  investigated  thirty-three  cases  of 
artificial  colour-disease  produced  by  taking  santonic  acid,  two 
cases  produced  by  atropine,  five  by  liver  complaints,  one  by  diSK 
of  the  kidneys,  one  case  of  night-blindness,  fourteen  cases  i 
congenital  colour-disease  (the  so-called  Daltonism),  and  three 
cases  of  congenital  colour-blindness.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  the  investigation. 

Excluding  hallucinations  and  phantoms  of  vision,  which, 
only  depending  on  the  action  of  the  brain,  are  recognized  by 
their  not  being  connected  with  the  incidence  of  light,  and  hence 
do  not  occur  partially,  persons  actually  colour-diseased  f  come 
under  two  great  divisions,  which  I  will  call  colour-blind  and 
colour-mistdcen. 

I  call  colour-blind  one  whose  retina  has  lost  sensibility  for 
coloured  light. 

Without  an  exception,  it  has  been  found  that  with  the  colour, 
blind  it  is  always  light  of  the  greatest  or  of  the  least  refrangibi- 
lity  that  first  becomes  imperceptible. 

*  Tnmslated  from  Poggendorff's  Annalen  for  Sq>tember  1865. 

t  Colorations  of  the  m^ia  of  the  eye,  which,  according  to  older  SMump- 
tions,  possibly  produced  something  similar,  do  not  occur  in  nature.  The 
strongest  which  occur  are  not  adequate.  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xxx.  p.  442. 
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It  has,  secondly,  been  found,  with  the  same  invariability,  that 
as  the  disease  increases,  the  patient  ceases  to  perceive  only  that 
light  which  had  previously  the  greatest  or  smallest  refrangibi- 
lity  among  his  visible  rays. 

Colour-blindness  is  always  characterized  by  a  shortening  of 
the  spectrum,  and  never  by  an  interruption*.  A  complete  and 
accurately  defined  spectrum  thus  forms  by  its  extent  a  measure  of 
the  degree  of  colour-blindness. 

The  first  and  most  pronounced  case  of  colour-blindness  affected 
myself  in  August  1858.  A  brilliant  spectrum,  the  most  beaa- 
titul  I  have  seen,  was  used  as  a  measure.  My  late  friend.  Dr. 
Otto  Hagen,  used  it  in  his  beautiful  investigations  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  light  in  crystals,  the  results  of  which  are  partially  given 
in  vol.  cvi.  of  Poggendorff's  Armalen.  The  spectrum,  as  repre- 
sented theein,  fig.  2,  plate  3,  was  produced  by  reflecting  a  solar  ray 
from  the  silvered  mirror  of  a  heliostat,  through  two  slits  placed  a 
metre  apart,  upon  a  flint-glass  prism  placed  immediately  behind, 
by  which  it  was  decomposed  in  a  dark  chamber.  At  a  distance 
of  eight  metres  its  constituents  were  observed  by  the  tele- 
scope of  a  theodolite  with  cross  threads.  By  a  micrometer- 
arrangement  the  prism  can  be  turned  at  will,  and  the  red  or  the 
violet  end  introduced.  The  observations  were  made  on  bright 
summer  days,  and  only  a  transient  little  cloud  obscured  the  sun. 
Apart  from  such  iilterruptions  the  spectrum  was  seen  in  its 
entire  splendour,  interrupted  by  about  thirteen  of  Fraunhofer'a 
lines,  terminating  sharply  on  both  sides  on  the  black  back- 
ground of  the  telescope,  and  so  long  that  in  the  field  of  view  tltf 
entire  red  could  not  be  seen  at  once.  Its  length  was  sometimes 
momentarily  altered  at  the  red  end ;  and  on  different  days  its 
length  was  different,  without  its  being  always  possible  to  detect 
with  the  naked  eye  the  fine  haze  which  covered  the  sun,  and 
which  then  sometimes  agglomerated  into  clouds.  The  result 
was  tested  and  repeated  on  different  days,  but  we  always  agreed 
in  the  position  of  the  cross  threads  at  the  ends  of  the  spectra* 

The  result  was  different  when  I  had  taken  ten  grains  of  san- 
tonic  acid.  Two  hours  afterwards  my  spectrum  ended  at  the  line 
B,  while  Hagen  placed  the  cross  further,  wherc^  a  must  have  been, 
in  a  space  which  was  perfectly  dark  to  me.  It  remained  thus 
for  some  time;  though  once  for  about  half  an  hour  he  observed 
the  spectrum  to  end  at  B,  while  at  the  same  time  I  found  it  to 
end  at  C.  On  the  next  day  the  cross  was  placed  by  both  in  the 
same  position. 

It  follows  from  this  that  yellow  vision,  for  only  this  occurred  f^ 

*  "On  the  Action  of  the  essential  Constituenta  of  San^onicttm/'  in  Vir- 
ehow's  Archiv,  1859,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  223-253 ;  and  vol.  xviii.  pp.  15-43. 
t  Caae  12  in  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  xvi.  p.  239 ;  vol.xviii.  p.  18. 
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eorresponded  to  a  blindness  for  red.  The  shortening  of  the 
Bpectrum  increased  during  the  state  of  narcosis,  but  it  must 
be  left  an  open  question  whether  the  narcosis  or  the  condition 
of  the  sun  was  more  the  cause;  for  the  spectrum  had  in  fact 
become  somewhat  shorter,  in  consequence  of  the  haze  about 
the  sun. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  control  the  length  of  the  spectrum  in 
each  case,  it  appeared  to  me  better  to  continue  the  experiments 
with  the  objective  spectrum.  My  arrangement  consisted  in 
allowing  a  solar  ray  from  the  mirror  of  a  solar  microscope  to  fall 
through  a  slit  into  a  perfectly  dark  room,  where  it  fii*st  fell  on 
a  lena  with  a  focal  length  of  3  feet,  and  then  on  a  flint-glass 
priam.  The  spectrum  was  received  on  a  paper  screen,  or,  better, 
on  a  second,  after  it  had  passed  through  a  slit  in  the  first,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  dazzling  parts,  especially  the  yellow.  While 
I  displaced  the  first  screen  the  person  experimented  upon  always 
eloaed  his  eyes.  The  first  screen  was  so  placed  that  the  larger 
FrannhoTer's  lines  were  distinctly  seen.  They  were  used  as  a 
scale,  and  a  place  was  designated  by  estimation  as  ^H,  when  it 
was  midway  between  6  and  H. 

After  5  grains  of  santonic  acid  the  end  of  the  spectrum  in  one 
case  (XXXIII.)  *  was  successively 

at  ^H  instead  of  H.(aB  it  was  frequently  in  other  cases), 
subsequently  at  G  instead  of  ^H, 
finally  at  G  instead  of  H. 

Of  course,  in  artificial  colour-blindness,  I  always  compared  my 
eye  both  before  and  afterwards  with  that  of  the  person  expe- 
rimented upon. 

Although  the  spectrum  terminated  so  beautifully,  it  had  the 
great  defect  that,  from  the  fluorescence  of  the  paper  beyond  the 
violet,  there  was  often  a  foggy  colourless  zone  with  Fraunhofer's  or 
rather  Stokes's  lines,  which  often  rendered  uncertain  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  limit.  Fluorescence  explains  why  to  some 
during  narcosis  the  violet  end  did  not  appear  shortened  and  black, 
but  whitish  (cases  XXXIII.,  XXXV.,  XXXVI.,  XXXIX.),  since, 
even  within  the  violet  and  blue  in  the  spectrum,  fluorescent  sub- 
stances (to  which  paper  and  the  skin  belong)  effect  a  lowering 
of  the  refrangibility.  By  means  of  the  portion  of  diminished 
refrangibility  the  violet-blind  sees  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum 
like  a  dull  zone,  just  as  a  healthy  person  sees  the  ultra-violet. 

As,  further,  in  all  these  experiments  there  was  only  an  altera- 
tion at  the  blue  end,  in  opposition  to  the  first  experiment  t>  this 
defect  was  peculiarly  important. 

*  Virchow'a  Archiv,  vol.  xviii.  p.  20. 

t  In  case  41  also,  red-blind  aess  occurred,  after  santonate  of  soda. 
H2 
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It  may  here  be  remarked  at  once,  not  only  that  ultra-violet  can 
be  seen  indirectly  in  the  objective  spectrum  by  a  lowering  of  the 
refrangibility,  but  that  1  know  a  colleague  who  even  in  the  aub- 
JMtive  spectrum  sees  the  ultra-violet,  and,  accordingly,  actually 
sees  it*, — a  power  of  seeing  ultra-violet  which  presuppoaea  a 
heightened  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  as  in  colour-blindness  it 
is  diminished.  In  any  case  it  was  seen  that  the  subjective  spec- 
trum alone  could  be  used  for  investigating  violet-blind  persons. 

While  thus  the  results  with  the  objective  solar  spectrum  were 
not  up  to  my  expectations,  the  difficulties  in  its  use  were  almost 
insuperable.  K  the  weather  was  fine,  no  one  had  time  or  wish 
to  take  santonine ;  several  times  when  I  took  it  myself  a  storm 
followed  immediately.  If  weather,  leisure,  and  will  were  com- 
bined the  narcosis  failed,  or  only  occurred  when  hunger  drove 
away  the  person  investigated.  In  addition  to  this  was  the  trou- 
ble of  setting  up,  which  renders  useless  this  mode  of  investiga- 
tion, however  pleasant  was  the  brightness  or  desirable  the  natu- 
ral scale  which  is  afforded  by  the  Fraunhofer's  lines.  In  further 
experiments  I  subsequently  found  the  following  kind  of  self- 
measurement  the  most  convenient. 

It  was  established  that  yellow  vision  in  the  santonine  intoxica- 
tion depends  upon  ashorteningof  the  spectrum,  upon  colour-blind- 
ness, and  that  the  shortening  might  take  place  at  either  end. 
The  greenish-yellow  colour  of  all  impure  colours  was  easily  ex- 
plained by  this  want  of  sensitiveness  to  the  complementaiv 
colours  in  the  mixture.  The  question  was  to  determine  witn 
still  greater  certainty  whether  the  shortening  was  fixed  or  move- 
able. 

For  this  purpose  the  most  beautiful,  but  unequally  long  and 
variable,  souir  spectrum  was  not  so  well  fitted  as  an  artificial 
one ;  .only  it  is  difficult  to  have  an  artificial  spectrum  with  sharp 
ends,  and  we  lose,  moreover,  our  natural  scale. 

As  the  source  of  light,  a  spermaceti  candle  was  used ;  as  spec- 
trum, a  diffraction-spectrum ;  as  scale,  the  intervals  between  its 
separate  bands  of  colour  (spectra).  It  is  known  that,  on  looking  at 
a  source  of  light  through  a  grating  of  2000-8000  lines  to  an  indi 
(diamond-ruled  lines  on  glass) ,  the  light  is  seen  surrounded  at  some 
distance  on  each  side  by  a  tolerably  pure  spectrum,  followed  at 
some  distance  again  by  a  band  of  colour  which  gradually  shadea  off. 
This  band  of  colour  is  produced  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
dark  intervals  between  the  individual  spectra  decrease  in  breadth 
on  the  outside;  hence  the  violet  of  the  third  covers  the  red  of 
the  second  spectrum  to  form  a  purple  zone,  and  the  others  quite 

*  Compare  "The  Visual  peliuions  in  Jaundice,"  together  with  an  Appen* 
dix  on  the  sense  of  colour  in  nocturnal  blindness,  and  the  action  of  picric 
acid  on  the  eye.    Virchow's  Arehiv,  toI.  zzx.  p.  442. 
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disappear.  By  interposing  a  cobalt  glass^  which  only  leaves  the 
ends  of  the  spectra^  we  can  be  easily  convinced  of  this.  The 
third  violet  lies  then  between  the  second  violet  and  the  second  red. 
Since  then,  I  have  experimented  upon  colour-blind  people  by 
allowing  them  to  look  in  the  dark  room  at  the  spermaceti  light 
through  two  parallel  gratings  (with  50  to  100  lines  to  a  millimetre) 
at  the  distance  of  distinct  jrision,  and  then  allowing  them  to  de- 
scribe or,  still  better,  draw  what  they  saw.  The  interposition  of 
a  slit  was  useless.  ' 

I  found  now*,  and  first  of  all  in  my  own  casefy  that,  while 
healthy  persons  see  two  dark  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  light, 
persons  seeing  ultra-violet  see  only  one ;  and  colour-blind  see 
three,  four,  and  even  six.  It  was  easy  to  show  this  in  the  case  of 
colour-diseased  persons  of  all  kinds. 

A  person  suffering  from  jaundice  irom  acute  atrophy  of  the 
liver  saw  three  { ;  and  this  number  was  seen  by  a  sick  person  with 
gastro-duodeual  catarrh  and  jaundice,  and  by  a  person  with  chro- 
nic enlargement  of  the  liver,  jaundice  and  albumenuria.  A  patient 
with  cancer  of  the  liver  and  jaundice  saw  four§.  Among  the 
Daltonists 

some  saw  two  (Messrs.  A,  C,  E,  F,  J); 
some  three  (Messrs.  B,  D,  H); 
others  four  (Messrs.  O,  M); 
others  five  (Messrs.  K,  0); 
one  six  (Mr.  L)||. 
All  these  patients,  of  whom  many  were  investigated  at  totally 
different  times,   exhibited  a  constant  colour-blindness.     It   is 
otherwise  in  the  santonine  intoxication,  as  was  probable  from  pre- 
vious investigations.     During  narcosis  the  number  of  spaces  rises 
and  falls  from  two  to 

three  (cases  46,  50,  51,  56);  in  other  experiments  to 
four  (cases  44,  45,  57);  in  some,  finally,  to 
five  (cases  43,  46),  and  in  one  case  to 
six  (case  49)^. 
From  these  results  it  might  appear  as  if  there  were  colour- 
diseased  persons  who  are  not  colour-blind.     But  I  have  pointed 
out  in  1860  that  the  limitation  to  two  intervals  is  no  proof 

*  "  On  Colour-blindness  by  taking  Santonic  Acid,"  Virchow's  Arckkf^ 
vol.  zix.  pp.  522^-587,  and  vol.  zz.  pp.  245-291. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ziz.  p.  624,  case  40. 
X  Ibid.  vol.  zxx.  p.  444.  §  Ibid.  p.  443. 

II  The  examination  of  Daltonists  is  found  ina  naper  on  permanent  visual 
delusions  in  v.  GrSfe's  Archiv  fur  Ophtkalmotoaie,  vol.  vii.  pp.  72-109 
(I860). 

TT  The  cases  are  numbered  throughout  in  the  various  papers  in  Virchow'a 
Arehiv,  From  62  downwards  they  are  found  in  vol.  xzviii.  pp.  30  to  82  in 
'*  Hallucinations  during  Santonine  intoxication." 
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that  their  spectnim  is  not  shortened,  that  the  red  end  takes 
np  so  much  less  room  than  the  blue,  that  on  this  account  a 
shortening  at  the  red  end  might  thus  perhaps  escape  notice. 

It  can  only  be  said  that  when  there  are  more  than  two  spaces 
the  spectrum  is  certainly  shortened,  and  not  conversely.  That 
this  is  the  case  I  have  since  then  convinced  myself. 

It  was  now  the  question  to  be  able  to  ascertain,  by  means  of 
a  simple  instrument  which  could  be  carried  in  the  waistooat- 
pocket,  the  existence  of  a  shortening  of  the  spectrum — ^that  is,  to 
show  colour-blindness  in  the  case  of  the  colour-diseased.  It 
was  also  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  with  two  intervals  a  short- 
ening of  the  red  can  occur — ^whether,  in  fact,  there  are  colour- 
diseased  persons  without  colour-blindness,  and  how  far  the  spec- 
trum in  the  case  of  those  with  six  intervals  may  be  shortened. 

At  present,  when  the  spectrum-apparatus  of  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoff  is  everywhere  met  with,  it  is  easy  to  be  convinced 
on  the  subject.  In  order  to  have  a  sharply  terminated  spectrum 
and  to  be  able  to  deaden  the  bright  yellow,  one  of  the  large  ap- 
paratus with  rotating  ocular  telescope  is  necessary.  AUfake 
light  must  moreover  be  carefully  excluded  by  black  cloths.  A 
spectrum  is  thus  obtained  which  even  in  artificial  light  is  tole- 
rably sharply  defined,  is  subjective,  and  is  hence  not  liable  to 
fluorescence,  and,  by  using  simple  chemicaUy  coloured  flames,  can 
always  be  obtained  of  the  same  length. 

As  a  scale,  the  reflected  image  of  the  photographed  scales  can 
be  used  instead  of  the  Fraunhofer's  lines,  or,  better  still,  the 
natural  scale  as  offered  by  the  inspection  of  various  metallic 
spectra.  In  this  way  the  frequent  imperfection  of  the  red 
of  the  solar  spectrum  is  avoided,  which  was  probably  formerly 
often  the  reason  why  defects  there  were  overlooked.  Looking  at 
Bunsen's  plate  5,  nothing  more  convenient  can  be  imagined  for 
deciding  the  question  whether  there  has  been  a  shortening  than 
the  preparation  of  a  potassium  spectrum. 

A  preliminary  investigation,  for  which  Dr.  Alexander  Mits- 
cherlich,  by  means  of  his  apparatus,  kindly  prepared  the  neces- 
sary constant  spectra,  confirms  sufficiently  what  I  supposed  and 
stated  years  ago. 

After  the  sodium-line  D  had  been  fixed  on  12  (as  in  Plates  I. 
and  II.,  vol.  xxviii.  of  this  Magassine),  a  potassium  spectrum 
was  produced  by  the  vapour  of  cyanide  of  potassium  heated 
in  hydrogen ;  by  a  platinum  wick,  a  chloride-of-strontium  spec- 
trum \  by  a  dgar-stump,  a  lithium  spectrum ;  and  finally,  by  a 
simple  lamp,  a  coal-gas  spectrum  *•  The  results  were  as  follows : — 

*  Compare  "  Contributions  to  Spectrum- Analysis/'  by  A.  Mitscherlich, 
Tol.  cxvi.p.  499  [abstracted  in  Phil.  Mag.  toI.  xxiv.  p.  619];  and  "  On 
Spectra  of  Compounds  and  of  Simple  Bodies,"  by  the  same,  vol.  cxxi.  p.  469 
of  Poggendorff's  AnnaUn  [translated  in  Pfail.  Mag.  vol.  xxviii.  p;  169]. 
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1«  Colour-blind  persons  with  two  intervals  in  the  grating-spec* 
trum  may  in  fact  be  blind  to  red,  and  indeed  blind  to  potassium- 
red.  Mr.  F*  was  tried^  a  Daltonist,  who  in  August  1860  saw 
two  intervals. 

He  saw  the  red  lithium-line  (at  13*7),  the  blue  potassium- 
line  (at  2*5  of  the  photographed  scale),  but  not  the  red  potas- 
sium-line (at  15) ;  even  when  its  position  on  the  scale  was 
pointed  out^  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  it  out. 

With  the  gas-spectrum  a  small  shortening  was  also  seen. 

2.  Colour-blindness  may  extend  over  half  the  spectrum.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Bf  was  tried,  a  Daltonist,  who  five  years  ago 
saw  three  spaces.  He  no  more  saw  the  red  potassium-line  than 
didF|,  not  even  when  the  place  was  indicated;  the  blue  very  well. 

He  saw  the  chloride-of-strontium  spectrum  as  we  did  (between 
13  and  14),  at  any  rate  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  it. 

The  spectrum  of  the  gas-lamp  ended  at  2*9  in  all  our  cases. 

Mr.  M  was  then  tested  §,  who  varied  at  that  time  in  his  state- 
ments, on  different  days  saw  between  four  and  five  intervals,  and 
in  other  respects  showed  great  variation  in  his  perception  of 
colour,  now  only  saw  three  spaces.  He  saw  the  red  potassium- 
line,  and  the  red  chloride-of-strontium  immediately,  but  the 
violet  line  not  even  when  its  place  on  the  scale  was  indicated. 

A  good  gas-lamp  spectrum  ended  in  his  case  exactly  at  6 ;  with 
myself,  M.  Mitscherlich,  and  Mr.  B  at  2*9.  A  second  inves- 
tigation some  days  later  gave  the  same  result. 

Mr.  L  was  lastly  tested  ||,  who  then  saw  six  intervals. 

A  good  gas-spectrum,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  began  at  2*9 
and  extended  to  15*5,  ended  in  his  case  on  the  one  side  at  between 
5  and  6,  nearer  5  ,*  on  the  other  at  about  13. 

In  the  course  of  the  observation  he  made  the  characteristic 
remark  that  from  3  to  1  the  field  of  view  was  brighter  than 
from  3  to  5,  yet  by  no  means  so  bright  as  between  5  and  7 ; 
as  might  be  expected,  because  the  field  of  view  is  somewhat 
brightened  by  the  flame  for  the  photographic  scale.  He  further 
stated  that  he  could  see  the  figures  of  the  scale  14-18  very  di- 
stinctly, but  scarcely  12  and  13 ;  while  I  and  others  could  per- 
ceive only  an  indication  of  14,  because  our  gas-spectrum  extended 
beyond  this  figure. 

Of  the  potassium-spectrum  he  saw  neither  the  red  nor  the 
blue  line,  not  even  when  the  position  was  shown  (15  and  2*5). 
Of  the  chloride-of-strontium  spectrum  he  saw  only  the  first  pale 
orange  bands  at  12*4;  not  one  of  the  five  red  ones,  which  lie 
between  12*7  and  14. 

*  V.  Grafe'8  Archw,  vol.  vii.  p.  87.        t  Ibid.  p.  80 . 

X  He  wat  not  present.  §  Grafe's  Arehiv,  vol.  vii.  p.  104. 

II  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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It  follows  that  colour-bliudDess  can  occur  with  regard  to  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum^  and  reduce  it  to  one-half  (about  ^^) — a 
result  which  will  convince  even  one  who  has  only  bad  instruments 
at  his  disposal. 

Apart  from  the  circumstance  that  such  people  are  naturally 
blind  in  light  of  another  colour^  any  colour-blindness  is  of  itaelf 
amblyopia,  a  weakness  of  vision  which  shows  itself  externally 
in  the  visage,  and  for  the  most  part  so  pronounced  that  it  has 
led  my  friends,  healthy  in  other  respects,  to  visit  oculists, — a 
result  not  surprising,  as  almost  (in  Mr.  M  for  example)  half  the 
source  of  light  is  inactive,  from  which  secondai^  disturbances 
again  result.  But  that  is  not  the  only  evil  of  colour-blindneaa. 
Is  it  immaterial  whether  with  progressive  colour-blindness  the 
world  finally  appears  in  almost  homogeneous  light  ?  Is  it  an 
advantage  to  see  everything  monochromatic  7  Is  the  chromatic 
aberration  of  the  eye  a  defect  which  is  common  to  humanity  7 

As  I  was  walking  through  the  streets  with  Mr.  M,  whose 
power  of  accommodation  and  sharp-sightedness  are  enviable,  he 
suddenly  grasped  my  arm.     The  sun  had  shone  out,  and  without 
being  led  he  could  go  no  further.   After  he  had  gradually  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  dazzling  brightness  by  closing  the  eyelid, 
he  continued  the  walk  with  continual  spasm  of  the  eyelids  and 
nystagmus,  which  he  did  not  before  have — like  a  rabbit  which  has 
the  magnesium  light  reflected  on  its  retina  by  a  mirror.     I  had 
previously  noticed  that  his  younger  brother  had  nystagmus ;  and 
his  mother  had  assured  me  that  four  absent  ones  had  it  too. 
Hence  they  had  consulted  all  the  most  important  oculists,  and, 
as  this  was  without  success,  some  less  important  ones  also — 
not  without  pain,  so  that  now  it  gave  me  the  roost  terrible  trouble 
to  get  hold  of  the  brother,  who  intentionally  kept  out  of  the 
way.     In  fact  he  also  saw  five  intervals,  and  was  just  like  his 
brother ;  so  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  chronic  spasm 
of  the  eyelids  and  nystagmus  a  frequently  overlooked  conse- 
quence of  colour-blindness.     In  any  case  we  must  assume  that 
man  naturally  sees  nothing  distinctly,  because  for  each  homoge- 
neous constituent  of  the  light  he  must  accommodate  differently, 
{'ust  as  the  telescope  must  be  adjusted  specially  for  each  Fraun- 
lofer's  line.     The  chromatic  aberration  of  the  eye  is  the  normal 
condition,  and  it  is  not  without  injury  that  this  neneficent  shield 
is  wanting  to  the  colour-blind.    Weakness  of  sight  and  dazzling, 
with  their  host  of  secondary  ailments,  are  the  direct  consequences 
of  colour-blindness,  quite  apart  from  chromatic  delusions,  which 
are  not  so  serious  as  in  the  case  of  colour-mistake*.. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  might  be  summed  up  b; 

*  Farbenirrsinn,  implying  that  the  mistake  is  one  of  sensation,  not  of 
judgment. — Ed, 
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saying  that 

Messrs.  B  and  F  are  blind  to  potassium-red, 
Mr.  M  blind  to  potassium-blue, 
Mr.  L  blind  to  strontium-  and  potassium-red, — 
a  designation  which,  in  spite  of  its  length,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  absolute  and  independent  of  the  instrument 

All  these  gentlemen  I  investigated  five  years  ago,  and  have 
deseribed  them  in  v.  Grafe's  Archiv.  They  are  selected  because 
they  represent  all  classes  :  for  Messrs.  B  and  F  are  plane  Dal- 
tonists,  and  therefore  colour-mistaken ;  Mr.  L  a  linear  Daltonist, 
and  therefore  totally  colour-mistaken ;  Mr.  M  not  at  all  colour* 
mistaken,  but  only  colour-blind. 

For  the  sake  of  intelligibility,  some  communications  on  sensa* 
tional  colour-mistake,  tluit  second  great  division  of  eolour-dis* 
eases,  may  be  permitted  to  me. 

The  first  kind  of  colour-mistiike  which  I  investigated,  and  first 
in  my  own  case,  oonoemed  what  I  have  called  *'  violet  vision  ''* 
in  the  advanced  santonine-narcosis,  in  which  all  objects,  the 
darker  they  are  or  are  illuminated,  the  more  violet  do  they 
appear.  It  is  often  combined  with  violet-blindness;  and  yel- 
low vision  with  violet  vision.  If  this  is  so,  the  following  striking 
experiment  t  can  often  be  made : — '^  One  who  does  not  see  the 
blue  end  of  the  spectrum  thinks  a  homogeneous  yellow  common- 
salt  flame  seen  through  a  homogeneous  yellow  glass  to  be  yel- 
low ;  seen  through  three  or  four  such  glasses,  to  be  violet.^' 

Hence  there  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  three  fundamental 
constituents  of  the  perception  of  a  colour — perception  of  purity, 
tone,  and  strength.  This  experiment  shows  that  such  a  person 
confounds  two  opposite  complementary  colours  of  unequal  inten- 
sity, and  considers  two  unequal  intensities  of  one  tone  of  colour 
to  be  opposite  colours.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the  nume- 
rous confusions  of  colour  which  occur  in  the  santonine  intoxica- 
tion in  the  case  of  violet  vision,  but  it  is  the  characteristic  one. 
If  a  couple  of  confused  colours  have  been  determined  by  mea- 
surement, the  others  may  be  calculated  beforehand,  to  which  I 
will  here  only  advert  J. 

Formerly  I  called  those  who  thus  systematically  confound 
colours  colour-confounders ;  I  would  rather  now  call  them  colour- 
mistaken,  not  merely  for  shortness'  sake,  but  also  because  healthy 
people,  according  to  the  degree  of  illumination,  confound  colours, 
though  but  few ;  colour-blind  people  still  more;  and  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  colour-mistaken  as  compared  with  them  consists 
in  a  further  mistake  in  the  designation  of  the  colour. 

♦  Virchow,  vol.  xix.  p.  632. 

t  Virchow,  vol.  xx.  p.  278.  A  strontium -spectrum  (case  45)  appeared 
to  consist  of  purple,  violet,  and  g;reen ;  when  looked  at  through  a  dark 
blue  glass,  only  or  green.  %  Virchow,  vol.  xx.  p.  245. 
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The  chaos  of  contradictions  in  the  older  and  even  in  the 
newest  statements  as  to  defects  in  the  sense  of  colour^  colour- 
blindness^ and  Daltonism,  is  partly  explicable  by  the  mode  of 
investigation,  and  partly  by  the  circumstance  that  the  two  chief 
diseases  have  not  been  discriminated. 

Both  may  occur  together,  as  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  aan- 
tonine  stimulus,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  Uver,  noetamal 
blindness,  congenital  colour-disease.  All  Daltonists  are  colour- 
mistaken  ;  from  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  spectrum 
investigation  they  are  probably  all  colour-blind ;  hitherto,  it  is 
true,  it  has  not  been  shown  in  all  cases. 

As  Mr.  M  (and  others)  shows,  congenital  colour-blindness 
occurs  without  colour-mistake,  just  as  the  santonine-stimulatioii 
often  leaves  yellaw-sightedness,  and  does  not  attain  a  violet 
vision.  Just  so  among  five  cases  of  colour-diseases  after  liver 
complaints,  there  was  only  one,  which  was  quickly  fetal,  in  whieh 
colour-mistake  supervened,  and  that  only  momentarily.  The 
other  cases  went  no  further  than  colour-bundness  (two  cases  of 
catarrhal  jaundice,  one  of  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  one  of  cancer 
of  the  liver).  It  follows  thence  that  sensational  colour-mistake 
is  the  more  serious  complaint.  Further  experiments  most  show 
whether,  in  the  case  of  jaundice,  by  diagnosis  of  the  kind  of 
colour-disease,  the  gravity  of  the  case  can  be  previously  deter- 
mined, as  almost  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Colour-mistake  may  in  general  be  divided  into  simple  aud 
complete.  One  who  sees  violet  in  the  santonine  stimulation  is 
simply  colour-diseased;  of  the  great  number  of  colours  he 
confounds,  there  is  only  one  complementary  pair  of  colours. 
This  is  the  case  with  those  Daltonists  whom  I  have  csiledplane*, 
because  their  congenital  colour-system  may  be  represented  by  a 
plane,  just  as  that  of  a  healthy  man  by  a  cone.  Different 
from  these  are  the  Daltonists  whom  I  have  called  "  linear,"  as^ 
for  instance,  Messrs.  Kt>  L]:,  and  0,  and  probably  also  the 
patient  with  disease  of  the  kidneys  whose  examination  remained 
incomplete, — linear,  because  their  congenital  mass  of  colours  caa 
be  represented  by  a  line. 

It  is  characteristic  of  these  completely  colour-mistaken  persons^ 
that  to  them  all  pairs  of  complementary  colours,  of  a  determinate 
different  intensity,  always  seem  equal ;  to  a  singly  colour-blind 
.only  one  pair. 

AH  colour-mistaken  persons  have  this  in  common,  that  no  two 
have  hitherto  considered  a  pair  of  colours  agreeing  in  intensity 
and  tone  to  be  equal. 

♦  Grafe's  Archiv,  vol.  vii.  p.  92. 
t  Ibid.  p.  98.  +  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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It  has  farther  been  established  as  a  law,  that  each  colour- 
blind person,  in  a  complementary  pair  of  colours  that  he  sees 
equal  in  this  his  characteristic  colour-equation,  has  always  a 
feebler  sensitiveness  for  the  blue  or  red  side  than  for  the  green 
and  yellow.  Experience  seems,  finally,  to  show  that  all  colour- 
mistaken  persons  are  red- seers,  with  the  exception  of  violet-seers 
under  the  santonine  stimulation. 

For  investigating  colour-mis- 
taken persons  I  use  my  colour- 
measurer*,  as  now  constructed 
by  M.  Oertling  according  to  my 
direction,  for  practical  use  even 
at  the  bedside.  In  a  polarizing- 
apparatus  (two  Nicols  with  di- 
vided circles)  there  are  fixed 
an  achromatic  doubly-refracting 
spar  prism  and  a  rock-crystal 
plate  cut  perpendicularly  half  a 
centimetre  thick.  The  image  of 
the  diaphragm  is  seen  through  it 
always  double,  the  two  near  each 
other  and  of  complementary  co- 
lours. Thecolour  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  upper  Nicol  (0); 
the  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  the  two  images  on  that  of 
the  lower  one  (U). 

The  colour-stamp  of  plan» 
Daltonists  gives,  in  the  form  of 
an  equation,  the  readings  on 
both  divided  circles,  at  which 
both  images  appear  to  them 
quite  identical. 

Such  colour-stamps  are,  for  in- 
stance, for 


Messrs. 

A. 

0  +  22  =U  - 

-57 

B. 

0  +  12  =U 

53 

P. 

0  +  15  =U 

6b 

G. 

0  +  13  =U 

60 

H. 

0  +  12  =U 

50 

J. 

0  +  17=U 

48 

N. 

0  +  16  =U 

52 

*  Compare  woodcut.  I  am  quite  ready  to  have  the  small  eorrection  of 
the  instrument  determined  by  a  Daltonist  of  my  acquaintance,  so  that 
the  instruments  may  be  comparable. 
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I  scarcely  need  rq>eat  that  I  have  hitherto  in  vain  confironted 
some  of  these  gentlemen — this  time,  for  instance,  F,  6,  J ;  in  no 
ease  has  the  equation  been  the  same  for  two  patients. 

While  a  healthy  or  a  colour-blind  person  seeks  in  vain  im  sodi 
a  coloor-eqnation,  a  colour-mistaken  person  is  ready  in  a  minute. 
A  completely  colour-mistaken  person  differs  from  the  <»dinaiy 
singly  colour-mistakoi  in  the  cireunutanoe  that  the  latter  fina 
an  equality  in  only  one  position.  For  the  former,  the  nppa 
Nicol  may  be  placed  as  we  like;  by  taming  the  bottom  one 
he  effects  an  equation.  Yet  the  reverse  is  not  the  case:  the 
lower  arm  cannot  be  turned  beyond  a  certain  difference  of 
brightness. 

Mr.  L,  for  instance'!',  gave  the  following  equations : — 


1. 

2. 


O- 
O- 


8.  0- 

4.  O- 

5.  O- 

6.  O- 

7.  0- 

8.  O- 

9.  O- 

10.  O 

11.  0 

12.  0 

13.  O 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


O 
O 
O 
0 


18.    O 


■10 

-20 

-80 

-40 

-50 

-60 

-70 

-.80 

■90-! 
80-! 
70-1 
60-1 
60-! 
40-! 

80-: 
20-: 
10-: 

0±! 


And  Mr.  O, 

87.  0-h30  : 

88.  0-  0  : 

89.  0-30  : 

40.  0-60  : 

41.  0-90  : 
43.  O    60-: 


=U-56i 

=U-61 

=U-63i 

=U-66 

=U-58i 

«U-52i 

=U-46i 

=U-36i 

=U-824 

=U-27 

=U-24 

=  U-20i 

=U-22J 

=U-29i 

=  U-86J 

=  U-46 

=U-50 

=U-57 


:U-|-84 

:U  +  57 

■.V+57 

:U  +  45 
:U-|-31 
:U-|-20 


19.  o   lo-^ 

20.  O    20  +  ! 

21.  O    80+! 

22.  O    40+  = 
28.  O     50+! 

24.  0    60+: 

25.  O     70+: 

26.  O     80+: 

27.  0+90+ : 

28.  0  +  80     : 

29.  0+70     ! 

80.  0  +  60     : 

81.  0+50     ! 

82.  0+40     : 

33.  0+80     : 

34.  0+20     : 

35.  0+10     ! 
86.  0+  0     = 


U-61 

U-62i 

U-64 

U-581 

U-53i 

U-49 

U-40 

U-86 

U-804 

U-264 

U-21i 

U-19i 

U-20 

U-24 

U-80i 

U-88i 

U-45i 

U-54i 


48.  O    80-=U+28 

44.  O      0+=U+56ii68i 

45.  0    80+=U  +  67 

46.  O     60+=U  +  52 

47.  O    90+=U+84 

48.  0+60     =U  +  22 


*  Thecolonr-meMurer  itnudljr  trtandi  on  the  window-aDl  in  Mdi  •  man- 
ner  that  the  support  ii  on  the  nght  hand,  so  aa  to  be  read  off  on  the  left. 
The  qnadrant  tamed  towards  the  observer  I  call  the  positiTe.  If  the  mark 
ia  on  the  right  side  of  the  observer,  I  place  the  number  of  degrees  of  the 
reading  on  the  right  of  (behind)  the  dpher,— for  instance,  O  24  — . 
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Mr.  K, 

49.  0  0+=U  42  + 

50.  O  80- =U  68+ 

51.  O  60- =U  54+ 

52.  0  90-=U  43  + 

It  is  thus  seen  that  totally  colour-mistaken  people  are  not  so 
exact  in  adjusting  as  the  singly  colour-mistaken, — ^possibly  from 
a  little  hastiness  if  they  are  tired  by  the  investigation,  but 
partly  from  amblyopia  and  atrophy*  of  the  visual  nerve,  which 
probably  always  accompanies  so  high  a  degree' of  colour-disease. 
This  is  also  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  the  position  of  the 
lower  Nicol  varies  within  certain  limits. 

These  cases  can  thus  be  characterized  by  a  group  of  equa- 
tions which  indicates  the  results  for  both  limits,  and  a  mean 
value  of  the  lower  Nicol ;  thus,  for  instance,  for 

rU-80=0+89-;  +32-1 
^A  U-45  =  0  +  16-;  -72+  V 
LU-60=0-  6  +  ;   -44+  J 

rU  +  80=O±90±;  +41-1 
Mr.  0,^  U  +  45=O+20-;   -73+  ^ 
LU  +  60=O-  9+;  -53+ J 

Remembering  that  Daltonists  may  be  at  the  same  time  colour- 
blind— indeed  blind  to  red  and  to  violet,  and  both  to  different 
degrees — it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  no  Daltonist  sees  colour 
exactly  like  another,  and  what  different  perceptions  of  colour  the 
same  excitation  must  produce  in  different  individuals. 

Among  fifty-nine  colour-diseased  I  have  not  found  any  two 
who  exactly  exhibit  the  same  sense  of  colour. 

It  seems  almost  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  follows,  indeed, 
from  other  experim^ts  and  reasoning,  as  1  showed  some  years 
agof,  that  Young's  theory  of  colour,  whether  modified  or  not,  is 
irreconcileable  with  this ;  for  it  only  allows  three  kinds  of  colour- 
blindness, or,  taking  in  the  combinations,  six. 

*  This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  not  eertain  whether  Mr.  K  it  affected  in 
the  same  way  as  Messrs.  L  and  O ;  for  each  time  I  have  had  to  abstain 
from  further  investigation. 

t  Grafe's  JrcAtr,  1860,  p.  89 ;  and  Yirchow's  Archiv,  vol.  zx.  p.  282. 
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XII.  On  the  Bandsformedby  theSvperpagitionofParagenie  Spectra 
produced  by  the  Grooved  Surf  aces  of  Glass  andSteeL — ^Part  !!• 
By  Sir  David  Bebwster,  K.H.,  F.R.S.L.  ^  jB.* 
[With  Two  Plates.] 

IN  the  preceding  paper,  I  have  described  the  bands  produced 
by  gratings  or  grooved  surfaces  with  600  divisions  in  an 
inch  when  the  two  grooved  surfaces  are  in  contact,  and  the 
grooves  in  the  one  slightly  inclined  to  those  in  the  other. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  two  gratings,  one  of 
which  had  2000  and  the  other  1000  divisions  in  an  inch. 

1.  When  the  surfaces  are  in  perfect  contact  and  the  grooves 
parallel,  the  bands  seen  on  the  united  surfaces,  either  with  a  lens 
or  by  ordinary  vision,  are  very  irregular  and  are  parallel  to  the 
grooves.  They  are  seen  only  on  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  &c.  spectra 
on  each  side  of  the  luminous  bar  or  disk. 

By  turning  the  nearest  grating  slightly  to  the  right  from  the 
azimuth  0^,  the  bands  fall  back  to  the  left,  increasing  in  num- 
ber, and  descending  with  their  concave  sides  downwards  into 
distinct  serrated  black  and  white  bands  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  grooves.  When  the  nearest  grating  is  turned  to  the  left, 
the  bands  descend  towards  the  right,  with  their  concave  sides 
upwards,  till  they  become  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  grooves. 
In  all  these  positions  the  bands  are  twice  as  numerous  on  the 
fourth  spectrum  as  on  the  second,  and  thrice  as  numerous  on 
the  sixth  as  on  the  second ;  and  when  the  grooved  surfaces  are 
perfectly  parallel,  the  bands  are  immoveable  on  the  grooved  sur- 
faces at  all  angles  of  incidence. 

2.  When  the  grooved  surfaces  are  separated  by  the  thickness 
of  one  or  both  of  the  plates  of  glass,  the  bands  are  very  indi- 
stinctly seen,  and  they  seem  to  diminish  in  size  with  the  distance 
of  the  grooved  surfaces ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  fixine  the  plates  with  the  grooves  at  the  same  incli- 
nation to  each  other. 

Similar  bands  were  seen  on  the  united  surfaces  of  gratings  of 
2000  and  2000,  1000  and  1000,  500  and  500,  1000  and  500, 
and  2000  and  500  divisions  in  an  inch,  but  always  less  di- 
stinctly when  the  grooved  surfaces  are  separated  by  the  thickness 
of  one  or  both  of  the  plates. 

The  beauty  and  distinctness  of  these  bands  depend  upon  the 
skill  with  which  the  gratings  are  ruled.  In  several  of' the  gra- 
tings which  I  possess,  the  phenomena  I  have  described  can 
hardly  be  recognized. 

When  the  combined  gratings  have  the  same  number  of  divi- 

*  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  zxiv. 
part  1.    Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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sions,  such  as  1000  and  1000,  the  bands  are  seen  upon  all  the 
spectra^  and  sometimes  very  fiaintly  on  the  luminous  disk ;  but 
when  one  of  the  gratings  has  twice  the  same  number  of  divisions 
as  the  other,  such  as  2000  and  1000,  the  bands  appear,  as  already 
mentioned,  only  on  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  &c.  spectra.  In  such 
combinations  the  1st,  3rd,  5th,  7th,  &c.  spectra  of  the  1000 
grating  have  no  corresponding  spectra  in  the  2000  grating  with 
which  they  can  interfere,  whereas,  when  the  divisions  in  both 
are  the  same,  all  the  spectra  of  the  one  are  superposed  upon  all 
the  spectra  of  the  other,  and  therefore  bands  are  produced 
upon  each  of  them. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  number  of  divisions  in  the  one  grating 
is  to  those  on  the  other  as  n  to  1,  n  being  a  whole  number,  the 
bands  will  appear  only  on  the  spectra  n,  2n,  dn,  4»,  &c. 

When  a  grating  of  1000  is  placed  above  one  of  2000,  I  have 
observed  faint  bands  upon  the  spectra  1,  3,  5,  &;e.,  of  the  1000 
grating,  though  none  of  the  spectra  of  the  2000  grating  could 
interfere  with  them.  These  bands  are  more  numerous  than  those 
between  which  they  lie,  and  are  doubtless  produced  by  the  inter- 
ference of  spectra  reflected  from  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  glass 
plates  with  those  seen  by  transmitted  light. 

When  the  gratings  of  1000  and  2000  are  placed  at  a  small 
angle,  as  in  Plate  II.  fig.  1,  the  grooves  being  parallel  to  A  M, 
and  the  light  incident  perpendicularly,  the  bands  on  the  left- 
hand  spectra  are  parallel  and  rectilineal,  and  highly  purple  and 
greeny  as  in  fig.  2. 

By  turning  the  gratings  round  A  M  as  an  axis,  in  the  direc- 
tion from  D  to  B,  the  bands  descend  from  m,  as  in  fig.  3,  till 
they  become  parallel  vertical  lines,  increasing  in  number  and 
less  coloured,  as  in  fig.  4,  the  number  of  bands  on.  the  second 
left-hand  spectrum  being  double  those  on  the  first. 

When  the  rotation  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  B  to  D 
(fig.  1),  the  bands  rise  from  n  (fig.  5)  till  they  become  parallel  and 
vertical  as  before. 

The  opposite  efiects  take  place  when  the  gratings  are  placed 
as  in  fig.  6,  A  M  and  C  S  being  coincident,  and  when  we  observe 
the  spectra  on  the  right  hand  of  the  luminous  disk.  The  bands 
now  descend  and  ascend  from  the  same  points  m,  n,  now  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  spectra. 

When  the  two  edges  A  M,  G  S  of  the  gratings  are  not  parallel, 
as  they  are  in  fig.  1,  but  inclined  at  a  smaiU  angle,  A  M  S  C 
(fig.  6),  then  if,  when  the  fringes  are  parallel  at  a  perpendicular 
incidence,  we  turn  the  gratings  round  A  M  as  an  axis  from  B  to 
D,  the  fringes  descend  from  «r,  becoming  smaller  and]  smaller 
til>  they  are  parallel  and  vertical ;  but  when  the  gratings  revolve 
from  D  to  B,  the  fringes  become  larger  and  larger,  less  nume- 
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rous,  and  more  coloured,  till  they  are  finally  parallel  to  A  M,  the 
fringes  being  twice  as  numerous  on  the  second  spectrum  as  on 
the  first. 

When  the  grooves  are  perpendicular  to  A  M,  as  in  fig.  7,  the 
bands  are  faint  and  indistinct.  The  light  being  incident  per- 
pendicularly and  the  gratings  turned  round  AM  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  A  M,  the  fringes  do  not  increase  in  number  or 
greatly  change,  if  the  motion  is  accurately  in  a  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  AM. 

When  the  gratings  are  turned  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
passing  through  A  M,  the  side  N  M  approaching  the  eye,  the 
fringes  on  the  left-hand  spectra  descend,  increasing  rapidly  in 
number;  and  when  the  side  MN  recedes  from  the  eye,  the 
fringes  ascend,  increasing  in  magnitude  and  diminishing  in 
number,  and  are  highly  coloured.  At  a  certain  angle  they 
become  parallel  to  the  grooves,  when  by  continuing  the  rota- 
tion they  move  downwards,  increasing  in  number,  and  again 
becoming  parallel  to  the  grooves. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  the  bands  are  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  gratings;  but  when  the  grooved  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact and  the  grooves  parallel,  bands  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
are  seen,  not  on  the  surface  of  the  gratings,  but  by  rays  diver- 
ging from  the  luminous  disk.  If  we  use  a  long  and  narrow  bar 
of  light,  such  as  the  opening  between  the  window-shutters,  then, 
when  the  grooves  are  parallel  to  the  bar,  and  the  grooved  sur- 
faces perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  bands  are 
parallel  to  the  bar  and  its  spectra.  By  inclining  the  grooves  to 
the  luminous  bar,  the  bands  are  incUned  to  the  spectra,  dividing 
each  of  them  into  a  great  number  of  spectra ;  and  at  an  azimuth 
of  45^  the  bands  become  perpendicular  to  the  spectra.  At  all 
these  inclinations  the  bands  on  the  second  spectrum  are  double 
those  on  the  first,  the  number  increasing  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression on  succeeding  spectra. 

When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased,  the  bands  increase 
in  number,  but  very  slightly  with  gratings  of  1250  divisions  in 
an  inch. 

By  increasing  the  distance  between  the  gratings,  the  bands 
also  increase  in  number. 

Bands  similar  to  those  now  described  are  produced  with  inter- 
esting phenomena  by  a  single  grating  placed  (as  in  fig.  8)  so 
that  the  image  of  the  groov^  surface  A  B,  reflected  from  M  N 
the  lower  surface  of  the  glass,  is  superposed  as  it  were  upon  the 
grooved  surface  itself. 

1.  When  the  plane  of  reflexion  is  perpendicular  to  the  grooved 
surface,  and  the  grooves  in  the  same  plane,  the  btfnds  on  the 
spectra  are  parallel  to  the  bar  of  light  A  B,  those  on  the  second 
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spectrum  being  double  those  on  the  first.  They  are  seen  at  all 
angles  of  incidence^  and  are  larger  and  more  distinct  at  small 
angles. 

When  the  grating  is  turned  round  in  its  own  plane  at  any  angle 
of  incidence,  so  that  the  grooves  form  different  angles  with  the 
bar  of  lights  the  bands  cross  the  spectra  and  become  perpeudi- 
cuhir  to  them  in  the  azimuth  of  46^.  The  paragenic  spectra 
are  thus  divided  into  a  great  number  of  spectra,  tke  number  in- 
creasing as  formerly  on  each  succeeding  spectrum. 

2.  When  the  grooves  are  parallel  to  the  bar  of  light,  and  the 
plane  of  reflexion  perpendicular  to  the  grooves,  the  bands  are 
apparently  segments  of  concentric  circles  at  great  angles  of 
incidence,  the  radius  of  which  increases  as  the  angle  of  incidence 
diminishes,  so  that  they  become  straight  lines  at  a  perpendicular 
incidence.  The  bands  are  smaller  at  their  upper  and  lower 
ends,  and  those  on  the  second  spectrum  are,  as  before,  double 
those  on  the  first,  as  shown  in  fig.  9. 

In  the  spectra  on  the  left  hand  of  the  bar  of  light,  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  circular  bands  is  towards  the  bar ;  and  in  the 
spectra  on  the  right  hand  of  the  bar  of  light  the  convex  side  of 
the  circular  bands  is  towards  the  bar.  The  bands  on  the  right- 
hand  sp^tra  are  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  those  on  the 
left-hand  spectra;  and  yet,  by  increasing  the  angle  of  incidence, 
the  bands  on  all  the  spectra  increase  in  size  and  diminish  in 
number. 

If  at  any  particular  incidence  we  turn  the  grating  in  its  own 
plane,  the  bands  cross  the  spectra  at  angles  increasing  with 
the  degree  of  rotation,  and  becoming  smaller  and  more  nume- 
rous. When  the  end  of  the  grating  nearest  the  eye  (A,  fig.  8) 
ascends,  the  fringes,  great  and  small,  diminish  and  become  more 
distinct,  and  the  centres  of  the  circles  descend.  When  the 
grating  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  centres  of  the 
circles  ascend. 

In  the  principal  gratings  which  I  possess,  when  upon  thin 
glass*,  including  those  of  1000  and  2000  in  an  inch,  these  cir- 
cular bands  are  accompanied  by  another  system  of  circular  bands, 
convex  to  the  luminous  bar  when  seen  on  the  left-hand  spectra, 
and  concave  to  it  when  seen  on  the  right-hand  spectra;  but 
what  is  remarkable,  they  are  smaller  and  more  numerous  on  the 
first  spectrum  than  on  the  second,  as  shown  in  fig.  10.     They 

*  These  bands  are  not  seen  on  a  beautiful  Munich  grating,  kindly  leilt 
me  by  Professor  Stokes,  having  3750  liivisions  in  an  inch.  As  the  tiands 
become  smaller  with  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  their  absence  in  this  grating 
arises  doubtless  from  its  great  thickness,  which  is  0*158  of  an  inch,  the 
thickness  of  the  gratings  upon  which  they  appear  being  about  004. 
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are  beat  seen  when  the  principal  circular  bands  cross  the  spectra 
obliquely. 

lu  the  preceding  experiments  with  one  grating  the  grooves  of 
the  reflected  image  are  necessarily  parallel  to  those  of  the  real 
grating,  owing  to  the  parallelism  of  the  surfaces  of  the  plate 
of  glass,  and  therefore  they  cannot  exhibit  the  result  of  super- 
posing two  systems  of  grooves  inclined  to  each  other.  This 
condition,  however,  may  be  obtained  by  drawing  the  grooves 
on  the  faces  of  a  prism  with  a  small  angle,  or  by  placing  a 
fluid  prism  between  an  ordinary  grating  and  a  plate  of  thin 
parallel  glass,  which  would  enable  us  to  vary  the  inclination 
of  the  two  sets  of  grooves.  A  better  arrangement^  however, 
is  to  place  the  grating  AB  (fig,  11)  upon  a  polished  metallic 
surface,  MN.  A  ray  firom  the  luminous  bar  at  B,  incident 
on  A  C  at  r,  reaches  the  eye  at  E  after  reflexion  from  the  steel 
surface  M  N,  so  that  the  reflected  image  of  the  grating  A  B 
is  superposed  as  it  were  on  the  direct  image. 

When  the  grating  AB,  of  1000  grooves  in  an  inch,  is  laid 
upon  a  steel  surface  M  N,  and  the  grooves  are  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  the  paragenic  spectra  of  a  luminous  bar  are  covered 
with  bands,  not  serrated,  parallel  to  the  spectra,  exhibiting  all 
the  phenomena  already  described  as  seen  by  reflexion  from  a 
single  grating. 

!nie  bands  are  of  the  same  size  as  with  a  single  grating  when 
the  grooved  surface  is  uppermost,  but  they  are  very  much  lai^r 
when  the  grooved  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  steel. 

When  the  grooved  surface  is  sUghtly  inclined  to  the  steel  sur- 
face, as  in  fig.  11,  and  the  grooves  parallel  to  the  plane  of  re- 
flexion, a  double  system  of  hyperbolic  bands  is  seen,  as  in 
Plate  III.  fig.  1^,  having  one  asymptote  coincident  with  the 
bar  of  light  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it.  One  of  the  sys- 
tems of  hyperbolas  is  on  one  side  of  the  bar  and  the  other  sys- 
tem on  the  other  side,  the  number  of  bands  on  the  second  spec- 
trum being  double  those  on  the  first. 

When  the  grooves  are  inclined  to  the  plane  of  reflexion,  by 
turning  them  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  the  double  system  of 
hyperbolas  moves  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  the  curves  of  each 
system  crossing  the  spectra,  as  in  fig.  13,  and  being,  as  before, 
twice  as  numerous  on  the  second  as  on  the  first  spectrum  on 
both  sides  of  the  bar.  By  increasing  the  inclination  of  the 
grooves  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  system  of  hyperbolas 
moves  further  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 

When  the  bar  of  light  is  placed  at  E  and  the  eye  at  R  (fig.  11), 
the  system  of  hyperbolas  is  inverted,  as  in  fig.  14. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  passage  of  the  parallel  rectilineal 
bands  into  hyperbolas,  when  the  inclination  of  the  grooved  to 
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tlie  steel  surface  cominenoes :  the  parallel  bands  open  at  their 
lower  end^  as  in  fig.  13,  or  at  their  upper  end,  as  in  fig.  14,  and 
change  into  hyperbolas.  When  the  light  was  strong,  I  obsenred 
a  second  but  fainter  system  of  hyperbolas  lying  between  the 
principal  system  and  the  luminous  bar,  and  caused  probably  by 
refleidon  firom  the  second  surface  of  the  grating.  The  efiect  pro- 
duced by  the  crossing  o{  the  bands  arising  Arom  these  two  sys- 
tems of  hyperbolas  was  remarkable,  and  similar  to  what  I  had 
observed  in  combining  two  gratings  of  500  divisions  in  an  inch. 
This  second  system  of  hyperbolas  was  most  distinct  when  the 
plane  of  reflexion  from  the  surface  of  the  steel  was  coincident 
with  the  plane  of  reflexion  from  the  glass ;  and  the  double  system 
was  seen  with  grooved  surfaces  of  500, 1000,  and  2000  divisions 
in  an  inch. 

In  using  accidentally  a  steel  surface  that  was  not  perfectly  flat, 
I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  bands  were  not  hyperbolas, 
but  circular  rings  varying  in  form  and  sise  with  the  angle  which 
the  grooves  formed  with  the  plane  of  reflexion.  In  order  to 
examine  this  new  and  beautiful  phenomenon,  I  placed  the  grooved 
surface  of  the  grating  AB  upon  a  convex  surface  of  steel,  MN,  • 
as  in  fig.  15,  so  that  the  rays  from  the  luminous  body  might 
reach  the  eye  at  E,  after  reflexion  from  the  convex  surface  MN. 
The  reflected  image  of  the  grating  is  thus  superposed  upon  the 
direct  image,  and  two  systems  of  concentric  rings  are  seen  upon 
the  surface  of  the  grating.  At  the  point  of  contact,  C,  and 
around  it,  are  seen  the  rings  of  thin  plates  described  by  Newton, 
and  increasing  in  sise  with  the  radius  of  the  surface  MN. 
Around  and  concentric  with  these,  as  shown  at  a  6,  tig.  16,  is 
seen  a  beautiful  system  of  serrated  rings  formed  upon  the 
paragenic  spectra,  the  number  of  rings  upon  the  second 
spectrum  being  double  those  on  the  first,  as  before,  and  be- 
coming narrower  and  closer  as  they  recede  from  the  centre. 
When  the  first  and  second  spectra  are  close  to  one  another,  the 
rings  upon  entering  the  second  spectrum  are  doubled,  as  shown 
at  mmm,  fig.  17.  These  rings  are  seen  only  when  the  grooves 
are  inclined  to  the  plane  of  reflexion.  By  increasing  the  inclina- 
tion they  become  smaller  and  more  distinct^  their  size  being  a 
minimum  and  their  distinctness  a  maximum  when  the  azimuth 
of  the  grooves  is  90^.  When  the  azimuth  is  O'^,  or  when  the 
grooves  are  turned  into  the  plane  of  reflexion,  the  rings  open,  as 
at  fig.  18;  and  when  turned  into  azimuth  1°  or  2°,  those  on  the 
side  ab,  fig.  18,  go  back  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  side  cd 
bend  into  a  ring,  as  shown  in  fig.  19.  When  the  rings  are 
again  formed,  they  increase  as  the  angle  of  incidence  diminishes. 
When  the  rings  are  increasing  or  diminishing^  or  passing  from 
one  spectrum  to  another,  their  centres  are  sometimes  white,  and 
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at  other  times  so  black  as  to  eclipse  the  rings  of  Newton.  Their 
colour  is  very  variable,  sometimes  black,  with  colourless  inter- 
vals, and  sometimes  richly  coloured  with  the  tints  of  the  spectra 
on  which  they  are  seen.  When  the  grating  is  pressed  npon  the 
convex  sur£iice,  or  raised  slightly  from  it,  the  rings  exhibit  the 
same  phenomena  as  those  of  thin  plates. 

When  the  ray  R  R'  (fig.  19)  from  the  bar  of  light  reaches  the 
eye  at  E,  the  grooves  being  slightly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  re- 
dexion,  the  hyperbolic  bands  are  seen  as  in  fig.  12;  and  when 
the  ray  rr^  reaches  the  eye  at  e,  the  hyperbolic  bands  are  seen 
as  shown  in  fig.  18 ;  and  when  the  eye  receives  all  the  rays  be- 
tween  R'  and  P,  the  direct  and  inverted  systems  of  hyperbolas 
are  seen,  as  in  fig.  20.  If,  when  these  are  seen,  we  look  at  the 
surface  of  the  grating,  we  shall  see  the  system  of  concentric 
rings  produced  by  the  onion  of  the  two  systems  of  hyperbolas. 


XIII.  Some  Remake  on  an  obtervatum  of  Mr.  Olaisher's.  By 
J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge, 
Mathematical  and  Natural  Science  Master  in  Rugby  School, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  JoumaL 

Obntlemen, 

AT  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Birmingham 
last  September,  Mr.  Glaisher  read  in  Section  A  a  report 
of  his  observations  made  in  balloons  during  the  previous  year. 
One  of  these  was  new,  I  believe,  to  those  who  were  present,  and 
attracted  some  attention — Principal  Forbes,  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  and 
others  taking  part  in  a  brief  discussion  about  it.  No  account  of 
this  has  yet  appeared,  as  far  as  I  know ;  and  as  it  may  interest 
the  readers  of  your  Magazine,  I  shall  offer  yoa  a  brief  statement 
of  it,  and  some  remarks  concerning  it. 

That  there  is  always  a  difference  of  reading  of  two  thermome- 
ters^ one  with  bUcikened  bulb  exposed  to  direct  sunshine,  and  the 
other  with  bulb  concealed,  is  well  known.  The  latter  marks  the 
temperature  of  the  air  surrounding  it ;  the  former  marks  the 
sum  of  this  and  of  the  direct  radiated  heat  which  it  receives  from 
the  sun.  Mr.  Glaisher  has  shown  that  the  difference  of  reading 
of  the  two  thermometers,  when  taken  to  great  heights,  instead  of 
increasing  or  remaining  constant,  as  would  seem  at  first  sight  to 
be  expected,  actually,  diminishes,  and  appears  as  if  it  would  di- 
minish without  liipit.  If  a  diagram  were  constructed  in  which 
the  abscissae  were  temperatures  and  the  ordinates  heights  above 
the  sea-level,  the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers  would  be  in- 
dicated by  two  lines, — that  of  the  former  by  an  inclined  line 
nearly  straight^  indicating  a  gradual  decrease  of  temperature  on 
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ascending  ;  and  that  of  the  latter  by  a  curve  intersecting  the  line 
of  abscissse  at  some  distance  from  the  former  line^  and  perpetu- 
ally approximating  to  it^  as  an  hyperbola  to  its  asymptote^  as  the 
height  increases. 

Such  is  the  fact  now  ascertained ;  and  of  the  correctness  of  the 
observations^  which  were  numerous,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
otber  words,  what  is  called  the  direct  radiant  heat  of  the  sun 
diminishes,  and  apparently  without  limit,  by  ascending  to  great 
heights ;  and  if  the  experiment  could  be  made,  the  shaded  and 
exposed  thermometers  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  would  show 
the  same  very  low  reading. 

Some  actinometrical  observations  were  made  which,  as  far  as 
they  went,  confirmed  the  conclusion  above  stated.  More  of 
them,  however,  troublesome  as  they  must  be  in  a  balloon,  are 
mach  needed. 

Accepting,  then,  the  fact,  we  may  indicate  a  few  of  the  infer- 
ences which  may  be  drawn  from  it.  The  very  small  power  of 
the  sun  to  melt  snow  and  ice  at  high  altitudes  among  moun- 
tains is  more  satisfactorilv  accounted  for  than  it  has  previously 
been.  All  those  views  of  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  moon 
which  represent  it  as  alternately  exposed  to  fiery  heat  and 
intense  cold  will  disappear.  The  temperature  on  the  dark  and 
bright  halves  of  the  half  moon  is  the  same,  if  there  is  no  atmo- 
sphere. We  learn  one  more  marvellous  function  of  our  atmo- 
sphere before  unsuspected.  We  knew  that  it  and  the  aqueous 
vapour  it  bears  diffused  through  it  save  us  from  loss  of  heat. 
We  did  not  know  that  but  for  it,  or  some  part  of  it,  we  should 
have  no  heat  to  lose.  Hence,  too,  we  learn  that  conclusions  as 
to  the  temperatures  of  other  planets  are  still  more  open  to  un- 
certainty, as  being  in  this  way  also  influenced  by  their  atmo- 
spheres. 

Two  theories  respecting  this  fact  suggest  themselves.  First, 
that  heat-waves  do  speed  through  space  and  our  atmosphere, 
and  both  strike  on  the  surface  of  solid  bodies  exposed  to  them, 
and  communicate  a  motion  to  adjacent  molecules  not  so  exposed 
directly,  which  in  their  turn  pass  on  the  motion  to  others.  The 
latter  part  of  this  motion  is  known  as  the  temperature  of  the 
shaded  bulb,  the  former  as  that  of  the  exposed  bulb.  But  the 
difference  between  the  two  readings  indicates  only  the  excess  of 
the  motion  received  over  that  which  it  sends  back ;  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  density  of  the  surrounding  gas  may  greatly 
affect  the  amount  so  sent  back,  so  that  the  excess  may  diminish 
with  the  density  of  the  gas,  and  therefore  with  the  altitude.  The 
density  of  the  surrounding  gas  may  also  greatly  affect  the  ab- 
sorbing powers  of  the  surface ;  and  the  blackened  bulb,  which 
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is  an  excellent  absorbent  with  a  barometer  at  30  inches,  mmj 
be  by  no  means  the  best  with  a  barometer  at  12  inches.  The 
second  theory  is  equally  obvious,  and  was  suggested,  if  I  re- 
member right,  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  viz.  that  the  motion  we  call 
radiant  heat  cannot  be  communicated  to  solid  bodies  except 
through  the  intervention  of  a  gas ;  and  that  the  amount  so  com- 
municable depends  on  the  density  of  the  gas.  This  is  a  very 
important  conclusion,  and  needs  a  fuller  statement.  It  asserts 
that  a  form  of  motion  is  propagated  by  the  sun,  travels  through 
the  interplanetary  spaces,  and  strikes  on  our  atmosphere.  That 
there  the  motion  is  of  such  a  kind,  either  as  regards  its  matter  or  its 
movement,  as  not  to  be  communicable  to  the  molecules  of  a  solid 
body ;  but  that  this  motion  is  communicated  to  the  atmosphere, 
there  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  by  it  might  be  transmitted  to  a 
thermometer.  At  greater  depths  in  the  atmosphere  more  and 
more  of  the  original  form  of  motion  is  being  converted  into  heat, 
and  the  directly  propagated  motion  more  and  more  exceeds  the 
diffused  motion. 

This  suggests  various  questions  of  great  importance  in  the 
theory  of  heat.  For  example ;  Is  the  original  form  of  motion 
here  spoken  of  that  which  we  know  as  light  ?  Is  there  a  gra- 
dual conversion  of  light  into  heat  ?  A  comparison  between  the 
lights  and  heats  of  the  sun  -and  moon  will  probably  indicate  a 
negative  answer  to  this  question.  But  the  law  of  conservation 
of  force  requires  that  there  should  be  some  motion  so  converted 
into  heat.     Can  we  learn  to  recognize  it  in  any  other  form  f 

Experimental  investigations  may  solve  some  of  the  problems, 
and  clear  away  some  of  the  uncertainties  in  this  new  branch  of 
the  subject.  Is  heat  of  all  qualities  capable  of  propagation,  and 
of  being  received  by  absorbent  surfaces  in  vacuo  or  in  a  very  rare 
gas  ?  Do  the  absorptive  powers  depend  on  the  pressure  T  It 
would  not  seem  to  be  difficult  to  answer  these  questions  by  ex- 
periments. And  by  observing  the  effect  of  different  simple  and 
compound  gases  on  radiant  heat,  a  new  insight  into  their  rela- 
tions to  the  motions  of  heat  and  light  may  be  obtained. 

Certainly  this  observation  of  Mr.  Glaisher's  leads  to  a  promi- 
sing field  for  inquiry. 

I  remain,  Oentlemeu, 

Your  obedient  Servant. 

James  M.  Wilson. 
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XIV.  On  the  Explosive  Distance  of  the  direct  induced  Current  hC' 
tween  Electrodes  of  the  same  kind.    By  M.  Elib  Wa&tmann  *• 

THE  greatest  striking-distance  which  can  be  realized  with  a 
given  electrical  machine  takes  place  when  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  electricity  is  accumulated  at  the  point  of  the 
conductor  from  which  the  spark  emanates^  and  when  the  accu- 
mulation takes  place  with  sufficient  slowness  to  prevent  any  of 
the  fluid  escaping  before  the  discharge.  As  the  thickness  of  the 
electric  layer  is  modified  by  the  dimensions  and  the  form  of  the 
body  which  is  brought  near^  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  stri- 
king*distance  corresponds  to  a  given  discharger.  Thus  Pfafi^  used 
a  ball  8  inches  in  diameter  to  draw  sparks  18  inches  long 
from  a  machine  the  conductor  of  which  was  terminated  by  a 
4^inch  ballf*  Faraday  found  that  the  spark  extended  furthest 
between  two  balls  of  unequal  size  when  the  smaller  ball  was 
charged  positively  by  induction]:.  M.  Biess  has  shown  that  these 
results  are  not  general^  and  depend  upon  the  construction  of  the 
machine  employed  §. 

In  Ruhmkorlfs  apparatus,  when  the  ends  of  the  induced  cir- 
cuit are  so  far  separated  that  the  interposed  air  only  allows  the 
direct  current  generated 'by  the  opening  of  the  battery  to  pass, 
facts  similar  to  the  above  are  established.  It  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  that  the  striking-distance  between  a  point  and  a  plate 
is  greater  when  the  point  is  positive  than  in  the  opposite  case. 
But  what  happens  when  the  electrodes  are  of  the  same  kind  and 
of  exactly  similar  dimensions  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  this  ques- 
tion has  hitherto  been  examined. 

To  supply  the  answer,  I  used  a  bobbin,  0*352  metre  in  length 
and  0*165  metre  in  diameter.  The  power  of  the  effects  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing  shows  the  perfect  isolation  of  the 
layers  of  covered  wire,  which  measures  about  9000  metres.  It 
is  a  partitioned  machine,^  furnished  with  a  Foucault's  amalga- 
mated platinum  break,  and  was  worked  with  a  battery  of  from  2 
to  10  Bunsen's  elements,  the  large  size. 

The  pairs  of  similar  electrodes  between  which  the  spark  was  to 
pass  were] screwed  to  the  arms  of  a  Henley's  universal  discharger. 
Every  possible  care  was  taken  that  their  form  and  dimensions 
should  be  exactly  alike.  These  electrodes  consisted  successively 
of— 

•  Translated  by  Dr.  Griffith,  from  the  Biblioth^que  Universelle,  1865, 
p.  236. 
t  Gtehler's  Neues  Worterbveh,  vol.  iii.  p.  464. 


X  Experimental  Researches,  Series  XIIL  §§  14S5  to  1489.     Phil.  Trans. 

r  1838,  p.  126. 

§  Die  Lehre  von  der  Reibungselektricitat,  vol.  i.  p.  276 ;    and  vol.  ii. 


iSxpen' 
for  1838,  p.  126. 
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1 .  Two  straight  tapering  brass  cones,  the  sides  being  O^Ol 
metre  in  length,  and  the  base  0*008  metre  in  diameter. 

2.  Two  brass  cones  truncated  at  the  summit,  the  base  measu- 
ring 19' 18  millims.  in  diameter,  and  the  truncation  2*82  millims.  j 
the  apotheme,  which  is  16*35  millims.  in  length,  is  terminated 
by  a  cylindrical  embase  5*08  millims.  in  height. 

8.  Two  brass  spheres  14  millims.  in  diameter. 

4.  Two  gold  spheres  18*5  millims.  in  diameter. 

5.  Lastly^  two  brass  spheres  15  millims.  in  diameter,  fixed  to 
the  arms  of  a  second  uniyersal  dischai^r,  which  was  sometimes 
introduced  into  the  circuit. 

When  the  Ruhmkorff's  coil  is  at  work,  and  one  of  the 
electrodes  is  slowly  separated  Ax>m  the  other,  a  distance  is 
reached  at  which  the  spark  ceases  to  pass.  If  the  current  be 
then  reversed  by  means  of  the  commutator,  the  spark  either  passes 
again,  or  the  interval  requires  to  be  diminished  before  this  occors. 
Sometimes  the  difference  is  not  well  marked  at  first,  and  requires 
a  certain  duration  of  the  electric  current  before  it  becomes  ma- 
nifest. When  once  produced,  it  remains  tolerably  constant  as 
long  as  the  current  of  the  battery  retains  its  intensity. 

The  apparatus  may  also  be  regulated  by  using  the  second  dis- 
charger. The  electrodes  which  terminate  the  first  are  removed  to 
somewhat  too  small  a  distance,  and  the  difference  compensated 
by  opening  the  arms  of  the  other  excitor.  When  the  interval 
between  the  electrodes  is  too  great  for  the  passage  of  the  sparky 
it  passes  or  ceases  between  the  spheres  of  the  secondary  excitor, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 

Of  the  terminal  conductors,  the  small  pointed  ones  appear 
least  favourable  for  experiment.  The  change  occasioned  by  the 
direction  of  the  induced  current  may  be  limited  to  a  variation  in 
the  abundance  of  sparks.  I  have  nevertheless  succeeded  in  de- 
termining their  cessation  at  distances  comprised  between  0*083 
metre  and  0*052  metre. 

The  proof  is  easier  with  the  truncate  cones  and  the  spheres. 
When  the  electrodes  consist  of  well-polished  brass,  the  passage 
of  sparks  with  high  tension  soon  tarnishes  them,  from  the  for- 
mation of  black  spots  of  oxide.  The  difference  in  their  oon- 
ductibility  which  might  result  from  this  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon ;  for  it  remains  after  the  electrodes  have  been 
cleaned  without  altering  their  distance.  Moreover  on  using  the 
gold  spheres,  the  surface  of  which  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  the 
discharges,  the  influence  of  the  direction  of  the  current  upon 
the  striking-distance  is  shown  in  a  very  clear  manner. 

Neither  does  this  influence  depend  upon  a  difference  in  the- 
form  of  the  electrodes  which  terminate  the  induced  wire.  This 
may  be  shown  by  placing  in  the  circuit  a  commutator  which 
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inyerts  or  reestablishes  the  connexion  of  each  end  of  the  covered 
irire  with  a  given  electrode.  The  similarity  of  these  electrodes 
is  sach  that  no  effect  is  produced.  A  more  simple  method  is  to 
change  directly  the  terminal  electrodes  without  varying  their 
distance.  The  success  of  this  experiment  requires  the  emplov* 
ment  of  similar  and  well-isolated  conductors  for  connecting  the 
ends  of  the  covered  wire  with  the  arms  of  the  discharger.  The 
outer  circuit  should  be  free  from  any  roughness  by  which  the 
charge  might  be  dissipated  in  the  air  before  traversing  the  in- 
terval between  the  electrodes. 

Thus,  in  air,  between  exactly  similar  electrodes  kept  at  a  con* 
stant  distance,  the  spark  passes  abundantly  or  ceases  to  pass, 
according  as  one  of  them  is  or  is  not  positive.  The  spark 
passes  when  this  electrode  is  connected  with  the  outer  positive 
end  of  the  induced  circuit*,  I  have  verified  the  fact  with  a  bob* 
bin  of  larger  size,  furnished  with  an  independent  Foucault's 
break.  If  the  direction  o(  the  voltaic  current  is  interrupted  very 
suddenly,  a  small  spark  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sound  still 
passes,  but  is  not  usually  followed  by  another.  At  the  same 
time  the  break  changes  the  course  and  gives  rise  to  a  sound  cha- 
racteristic of  the  rupture  of  the  induced  current. 

This  interruption  is  not  destroyed  when  hot  and  moist  air  is 
blown  into  the  interval  to  be  passed.  If  a  moderate  conductor, 
such  as  a  wooden  rod,  be  brought  near  the  negative  electrode, 
the  electric  distribution  of  the  flashing  spark  is  modified f.  But 
this  modification  only  lasts  as  long  as  the  conductor  is  present. 

It  has  been  long  since  noticed  that  in  non-partitioned  ma- 
chines the  electricity  does  not  accumulate  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  induced  wire.  The  induced  wire  and 
the  central  iron  core  condense  the  fluid  upon  the  inner  end, 
which  does  not  give  off  a  spark  upon  a  neigbouring  non-isolated 
conductor,  as  is  the  case  with  the  outer  end.  But  this  pecu- 
liarity is  independent  of  the  fact  that  this  end  is  positive  or 
negative;  and  it  is  considerably  weakened  in  the  partitioned 
machines,  simply  by  their  construction ;  it  appears  nevertheless 
that  the  tension  remains  slightly  preponderating  in  the  outer 
knob.  When  it  is  positive,  as  the  negative  knob  becomes  the 
seat  of  an  elevation  of  temperature,  this  twofold  circumstance 
determines  the  discharge,  according  to  a  mechanism  analogous 
to  that  of  Sullin's  card-perforator,  of  which  M.  Kiess  has  given 
the  explanation  {.     A  first  partial  discharge  sets  in  motion  the 

*  By  outer  end  in  a  partitioned  machine,  I  mean  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  onter  termination  of  the  induced  circuit  of  a  non-partitioned  bobbin 
when  the  spark  is  exchanged  between  a  point  and  a  plate. 

t  Thb  property  has  dready  been  studied  by  M.  Riess.  See  PoggendoriTs 
Annalen,  vol.  xdz.  p.  637  (lo56). 

t  Op,  cU.  vol  ii.  p.  213. 
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interposed  air  and  renders  the  vapour  of  the  water  it  contains 
negative  by  friction.  The  path  is  thus  open  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent, the  access  of  which  to  the  negative  knob  is  facilitated  by 
the  expansion  of  the  layer  of  surrounding  air.  Hence  Ruhm- 
korff's  machine  differs  from  the  electric  battery,  in  which  the 
striking-distance  does  not  vary,  either  according  to  the  circum- 
stance that  one  of  the  armatures  is  positive  or  negative^  or  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  connecting  arc*. 

On  using  as  the  discharger  two  wires  of  the  same  sise  and 
shape,  M.  de  Moncel  had  remarked  a  preponderance  of  the 
positive  rheophorus  of  the  induced  current,  by  the  interposi- 
tion upon  this  rheophorus  of  a  very  powerful  resistance,  as  that 
of  the  secondary  circuit  of  a  Ruhmkoitf 's  machine  f*  The  various 
experiments  of  which  I  have  given  a  summary  in  this  memoir 
prove  that  the  form  of  the  ends  of  the  discharger  mav  be  very  dif- 
ferent, and  that  the  addition  of  a  resistance  towards  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  induced  wire  is  not  requisite  to  produce  a  dispa- 
rity in  the  manner  in  which  the  discharge  traverses  a  constant 
interval  in  the  free  air. 


XV.  On  the  Construction  of  a  Spectroscope  with  a  number  of 
Prisms,  by  which  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  for  anjf  ray 
may  be  accurately  measured  and  its  position  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum determined.    By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jun,% 

IN  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  author  published  in  Sillioian's 
Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  266,  a  method  of  adjusting  the  prisms 
of  a  compound  spectroscope  was  described,  by  which  the  adjust- 
ment for  any  portion  of  the  spectrum  could  be  obtained  with 
great  rapidity  and  accuracy.  A  further  studv-  of  the  sabjeet 
has  shown  that  the  method  of  adjustment  then  only  briefly 
described  admits  of  the  highest  precision,  and  maybe  applied  to 
the  exact  measurement  of  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  of 
the  spectrum-rays.  It  has  been  thus  possible  to  apply  the  great 
dispersive  power  of  the  large  Cambridge  spectroscope  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  position  of  the  various  spectrum-lines,  and 
to  secure  all  the  accuracy  of  which  angular  measurements  are 
capable.  The  value  of  such  measurements  is  obvious,  and,  with 
the  hope  that  this  method  will  prove  to  be  an  assistance  to  inves- 
tigators, we  propose  to  give  in  this  paper  a  description  of  our 
instrument  and  of  the  manner  of  using  it. 

•  Rieas,  op,  cit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  80  &  130. 

t  Notice  sur  Vappareil  de  Ruhmkorff,  4th  edit.  p.  248  (1859).     Re- 
eherches  sur  la  non-komog^^it^ de  Vitincelle  d^induction,  p.  89  (I860). 
X  From  Silliman's  American  Journal  for  November  1865. 
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The  general   coDstmction  of  the  instrument  is  shown   in 
fig.  1. 

The  two  telescopes  are  constructed  in  the  usual  way.     The 


Pig.  1. 


telescope  A^  which  we  shall  call  the  collimator^  has  an  adjust- 
able slit  placed  exactly  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass.  The 
small  tube  which  carries  the  slit  slides  into  the  body  of  the  tele- 
scope^ but  a  rack-and-pinion  motion  would  be  preferable^  so 
that  when  the  focus  is  changed  the  slit  will  necessarily  remain 
vertical.  The  rays  of  light  diverging  from  the  slit  and  rendered 
parallel  by  the  object-glass  of  the  collimator  next  pass  through 
a  series  of  prisms  adjusted  around  a  conical  wheel,  which  will 
be  soon  described,  and  are  then  received  by  the  telescope  B. 
The  spectrum^  which  is  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass 
of  this  telescope,  is  examined  with  eyepieces  of  different  mag- 
nifying powers  in  the  usual  way.  The  object-glasses  of  the  tele- 
scopes are  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  focal  length  of  15^ 
inches.  They  rest  in  Y's,  and  are  provided  with  spirit  levels  and 
adjusting-screws.  The  frames  which  hold  the  telescopes  are 
supported  on  pivots  turning  in  sockets  at  the  ends  of  two  arms 
connected  with  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  may  be  clamped 
in  any  position.  The  arm  which  carries  the  collimator  is  per- 
manently attached  to  the  main  iron  plate,  but  the  arm  which 
carries  the  observing-telescope  may  be  moved  around  the 
plate. 

The  details  of  the  construction  are  shown  in  fig.  2,  which  is 
a  section  made  through  one  of  the  legs  of  the  tripod  and  the 
moveable  arm,  the  telescope  with  its  frame  and  pivot  having  first 
been  removed  from  the  socket.     (This  figure,  as  well  as  fig.  4, 
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were  drawn  to  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot.)     The  parts  are 
as  follows : — H  is  an  iron  tripod  with  levelling-screws ;  6  is  a 

Fig.  2. 


hollow  mahogany  column  with  a  conical  cavity  at  the  top ;  F  is 
an  iron  cone  which  rests  in  the  conical  cavity,  supporting  the 
whole  body  of  the  instrument,  and  connected  by  a  long  iron 
rod  with  a  clamping-screw  beneath  the  tripod.  By  means  of 
this  arrangement  the  instrument  may  be  turned  as  a  whole  in 
the  horizontal  plane  and  the  collimator  directed  to  the  source 
of  light.  Above  the  irtm  cone,  and  fastened  to  it  securely,  is 
the  main  circular  plate  of  the  instrument,  which  is  18  inches 
in  diameter  and  ^  an  inch  in  thickness.  Near  the  outer  edge 
of  this  plate  is  inserted  a  band  of  silver,  which  is  graduated 
to  10"  of  arc.  On  the  under  part  of  the  plate  there  is  a  neck, 
and  at  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  a  socket,  which  are  accu- 
rately centred  with  each  other  and  with  the  graduated  limb. 
Around  the  neck  at  E  moves  an  iron  collar,  to  which  is  attached 
the  arm  bearing  the  observing-telescope.  This  moves,  therefore, 
concentric  with  the  graduated  limb,  and  bears  a  vernier,  by  which 
the  angular  motion  may  be  determined,  reading  to  lO''.  In 
the  socket  of  the  first  plate  rests  the  pivot  of  a  second  plate, 
C,  which  turns  on  the  first  and  supports  the  prisms  with  the 
adjusting-wheel  A.  The  diameter  of  the  upper  plate  is  an  inch 
less  than  that  of  the  lower  plate,  so  as  to  expose  the  graduated 
arc  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  latter ;  and  its  upper  surface  is  as 
fiat  and  even  as  possible.     Rising  from  the  centre  of  the  upper 
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plate  there  is  a  tall  screw  pivot  of  iron,  B,  on  which  turns  a 
conical  wheel,  made  also  of  iron.  By  this  motion  the  wheel 
may  be  either  raised  or  lowered.  This  wheel  is  an  essential  por- 
tion of  the  instrument,  and  we  will  next  consider  the  theory  of 
its  use. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  measuring  the  angle  of  minimum 
deviation  with  a  Babinefs  goniometer,  the  prism  is  placed  on  a 
revolving  plate  at  the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle,  and  so  ad- 
jasted  that  the  edge  of  the  refiracting  angle  shall  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  and  its  bisectrix  parallel  with  a 
diameter  of  the  circle.  The  axis  of  the  collimator  and  obser- 
ving-telescope,  moreover,  being  parallel  with  a  diameter  of  the 
circle,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  prism  and  telescope  are  turned 
into  the  position  of  minimum  deviation,  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
of  minimum  deviation  will  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  and  hence  the  arc  intercepted  between  two  radii  of  the 
circle  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  two  telescopes  will  be  the 
measure  of  the  angle  required.  This  angle  is  practically  mea- 
sured by  first  bringing  into  line  of  collimation  the  observing- 
tdescope  and  collimator,  so  that  the  image  of  the  slit  at  the  end 
of  the  collimator  coincides  with  the  vertical  wire  in  the  eyepiece 
of  the  telescope.  The  position  of  the  vernier  on  the  graduated 
arc  is  now  noted.  Then,  having  adjusted  the  prism,  both  the 
prism  and  the  telescope  are  turned  to  the  position  of  minimum 
deviation,  and  a  coincidence  established  between  the  vertical 
wire  and  one  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum.  The  vernier  is  now 
again  read,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  readings  is  the 
angle  of  minimum  deviation  for  the  ray  corresponding  to  that 
line. 

It  will  be  obvious,  however, 
from  fig.  3,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  accuracy  of  s 
this  measure,  either  that  the 
prism  should  be  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  or  that 
the  axis  of  the  telescope 
should  be  parallel  to  one  of 
its  radii.  K  only  the  bisec- 
trix of  the  refracting  angle 
passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  the  prism  may  be  placed  on  the  outer  rim  of  the 
plate ;  and  if  only  the  radial  arm,  which  carries  the  observing- 
tdescope,  moves  concentric  with  the  graduated  arc,  the  axis  of 
the  telescopes  themselves  may  make  any  angle  with  the  radius 
whatever.  Let  Op  and  Oqhe  two  radii  of  the  graduated  circle. 
Let  Ap  and  B  q  represent  the  axes  of  the  two  telescopes  in  col- 
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limatioD^  and  making  any  undetermined  anglea  with  the  two 
radii.  Place  now  a  prism  at  m,  and  turn  the  radial  arm  O  q  into 
the  position  O  ^^  but  without  changing  the  indination  of  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  to  the  arm/  and  let  B  m  B'  be  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation.  Since  now  the  two  triangles  qsm  and  ^to 
are  similar,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  B  m  B'  is  equal  to  the 
angle  qo^,  and  is  therefore  measured  by  the  arc  intercepted 
between  the  radii  O  q  and  O  ^. 

In  order  now  to  apply  this  principle  in  the  spectroacope,  the 
glass  prisms  were  mounted  permanently  in  brass  framea.  The 
frames  rest  on  three  brass  pins,  which  were  adjusted  by  filing 
until  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism  was  perpendicular  to  the 
iron  plate  C  (fig.  2).  Two  brass  pins  were  also  attached  to  the 
back  of  each  prism,  and  the  lengths  of  these  so  adjusted  that, 
when  the  prisms  were  pushed  against  the  conical  wheel,  the  bisec- 
trix of  the  refracting  angle  should  coincide  with  a  radius  of  the 
wheel.  The  last  adjustment  was  made  with  the  aid  of  a  gauge 
cut  from  a  sheet  of  tinned  iron,  fitting  at  the  same  time  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel  and  the  face  of  the  prism,  which  was 
applied  alternately  on  either  side.  The  angle  of  minimum  de- 
viation of  the  ray  D  was  then  measured  for  each  prism  in  the 
following  way. 

The  prism  having  been  placed  on  the  plate  with  the  pins  ap- 
plied to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  the  collimator  was  turned  on 
its  pivot,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plate  C  turned  on  ita  centre, 
until,  on  applying  the  eye  at  the  open  slit  and  looking  through 
the  object-glass  towards  the  prism,  the  further  back  edge  of  ^e 
prism,  seen  through  the  glass  of  the  prism,  appeared  to  coincide 
with  the  nearer  back  edge  seen  directly.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  evident  that  the  rays  of  light  which  reach  the  eye  from  the 
further  back  edge  of  the  prism  must  pass  through  the  glass  pa- 
rallel to  the  back  edge  of  the  prism,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  perpendicular  to  the  bisectrix  of  the  refracting  angle;  and 
when  the  light  passes  in  this  way,  the  prism  is  at  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation.  When  the  prism  was  thus  placed,  the  col- 
limator was  turned  slightly  on  its  pivot  until  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope prolonged  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  prism-face,  and 
was  then  securely  clamped  in  this  position.  This  adjustment  may 
be  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  unassisted  eye.  The  prism 
having  now  been  turned  on  one  side,  the  arm  of  Uie  observing- 
telescope  was  turned  on  its  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tele- 
scope turned  on  its  pivot  until  it  came  into  exact  coUimation  with 
the  collimator.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  adjustment,  the  tele- 
scopes are  provided  with  caps  which  cover  the  object-glasses  of 
the  telescopes  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  vertical  slit  at  the 
centre.     The  pivot  of  the  observing-telescope  was  next  damped, 
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and,  the  caps  hsving  been  removed,  the  image  of  the  slit  seen 
through  the  observing-telescope  was  brought  into  exact  coinci- 
dence with  the  vertical  wire,  and  the  position  of  the  vernier  noted. 
The  prism  was  now  brought  back  to  its  place  by  turning  the 
upper  plate  of  the  instrument,  and  the  observing-telescope  also 
turned  until  the  position  of  minimum  deviation  for  the  ray  D 
was  attained,  and  this  well-known  double  line  brought  to  coin- 
cide with  the  vertical  wire.  The  limb  was  then  again  read ;  and 
the  difference  of  the  two  readings  gave  the  angle  of  minimum 
deviation  for  the  prism. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  method  of  measurement  is  perfectly 
accurate,  we  give  below  the  angles  of  minimum  deviation  of  the 
nine  prisms  of  the  Cambridge  spectroscope,  measured  as  just  de- 
scribed, and  in  a  parallel  column  the  same  angles  measured  in 
the  old  way  with  the  prisms  at  the  centre  of  the  plate.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  differences  are  insignificant,  and  within  the 
limits  of  error  of  observation. 

Measured  at  Measured  on 

centre  of  plate.  edge  of  plate. 

No.  1.  .  29  3i  10  29  si  10 

No.  2.  .  29  29  10  29  29  10 

No.  8.  .  29  28  10  29  28  10 

No.  4.  .  29  87    0  29  86  40  -20 

No.  5.  .  29  28  SO  29  28  40  +10 

No.  6.  .  29  86  80  29  86  10  -20 

No.  7.  .  29  28  10  29  28  10 

No.  8.  .  29  29  80  29  29  40  + 10 

No.  9.  .  29  28  40  29  29  40 


267  37  50  267  87  80  -20 

Although  the  adjustments  required  may  appear  complicated, 
they  can  be  made  in  far  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  describe 
the  method* 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  a  beam  of  homogeneous 
light  passes  through  a  prism  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation, 
the  incident  and  emergent  pencils  make  the  same  angle  with  the 
faces  of  the  prism  at  which  they  respectively  enter  and  leave  the 
glass.  Hence  a  second  prism,  like  the  first,  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  emeiging  beam  in  which  the  first  stands  to  the 
incident  beam.  If,  then,  after  the  first  prism  has  been  adjusted 
at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  a  second  prism  be  applied 
against  the  wheel  at  the  side  of  the  first,  by  moving  the  prism 
slightly  to  one  side  or  the  other  it  will  be  easy  to  find  a  position 
in  which  this  prism  also  is  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation, 
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moving,  of  course,  the  prism  on  the  plate  without  distorbing 

the  position  of  the  plate  itself.     In  like  manner,  other  prisma 

may  be  added  until  the  required  number  is  obtained.     (In  the 

Cambrid  ge  spectroscope  there  are  nine  glass  prisms  of  45^^  as 

shown  in  fig.  4.)   This  adjustment  has  only  to  be  made,  however, 

once  for  all,  since, 

when    the    prisms  Fig- 4. 

are  adjusted,  they 

are   fastened  to  a 

very  thin    flexible 

brass  ribbon,  which, 

Eassing  through  a 
ox  at  the  back  of 
each  prism,  is  there 
secured  by  clamp- 
ing -  screws.  The 
ends  of  this  ribbon, 
moreover,  are  at- 
tached to  a  small 
brass  drum,  which, 
being  wound  up  by 
an  ordinary  clock- 
spring,  draws  the 
chain  of  prisms 
tightly  around  the 
conical  wheel,  and 
keeps  them  always 
in  place.  By  tra- 
cing the  path  of  a 
ray  of  homogene- 
ous light  through 

a  series  of  similar  prisms,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  path  of  the  ray  within  the  prisms  is  always  a  tangent  to 
the  same  circle,  provided  that  it  passes  through  all  under  the 
conditions  of  least  deviation.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  dis- 
tances between  the  prisms  are  invariable,  as  they  must  be  when 
the  prisms  are  fastened  to  a  brass  ribbon  as  just  described,  it 
will  be  evident,  from  a  moment's  reflection,  that,  the  greater  the 
refrangibility  of  the  given  ray,  the  less  must  be  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  around  which  the  prisms  should  be  arranged  in  order 
that  the  ray  ma^  pass  under  the  required  conditions ;  and  know- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  prisms  as  well  as  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion and  dispersive  power  of  the  glass,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  ap- 
proximately what  the  diameter  should  be  in  a  given  case. 
The  dimensions  of  the  conical  wheel  A,  fig.  2,  were  thus  deter- 
mined— the  largest  diameter,  9|  inches,  corresponding  to  the 
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extreme  red,  and  the  smallest  diameter,  8|  inches,  coiresponding 
to  the  extreme  violet  rays  of  the  solar  spectrom.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment,  a  series  of  lines  were  engraved  endr- 
eling  the  wheel  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  numbered 
from  1  to  12. 

Having  described  the  oonstruction  of  the  instrument,  it  will 
now  be  easy  to  understand  the  method  of  using  it.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  tne  object  is  to  measure  the  angle  of  minimum  devia- 
tion of  the  blue  ray  of  the  strontium  spectrum.  By  examining 
any  chart  of  the  spectra  of  the  chemical  dements,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  line  is  situated  roughly  at  somewhat  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  A  to  H.  If,  then,  we  turn  the 
conical  wheel  until  the  pins  of  the  prisms  all  rest  against  the 
line  marked  7,  we  shall  have  approximately  the  true  position. 
We  then  adjust  the  collimator  with  reference  to  the  first  prism 
exactly  as  before  described  for  a  single  prism.  Turning  then 
the  upper  plate  so  as  to  remove  the  prisms  out  of  range,  we 
bring  the  obscrving-telescope  into  coUimation  with  the  colli- 
mator,  as  also  before  described,  when,  on  reading  off  the  limb, 
we  have  the  starting-point  for  our  measure.  We  next  turn  the 
plate  and  move  the  telescope  until  the  spectrum  appears  in  the 
field,  and  carefully  bring  the  blue  line  to  coincide  with  the  ver- 
tical wire  at  the  position  of  minimum  deviation.  We  now 
raise  or  lower  the  conical  wheel  and  notice  if  in  this  way  the 
angular  deviation  is  diminished,  and  leave  the  wheel  in  the  posi* 
tion  where  the  minimum  is  reached.  It  now  only  remains  to 
again  read  the  limb,  when  the  difference  of  the  two  readings 
subtracted  from  360^  will  give  the  angular  deviation  required. 

When  near  the  position  of  minimum  deviation,  a  large  motion 
of  the  conical  wheel  produces  only  a  slight  motion  of  the  image ; 
so  that,  after  a  table  has  been  made  giving  the  position  of  the 
wheel  for  a  few  of  the  marked*  lines  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  always 
possible  to  bring  the  wheel  at  starting  to  the  desired  point. 
Moreover  the  iact  that,  when  near  the  position  of  minimum 
deviation,  the  position  of  the  image  is  affected  so  slightly  by  a 
small  change  in  the  position  of  the  prisms  renders  it  possible 
to  make  all  the  adjustments  required  with  exceeding  rapidity  and 
accuracy. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  our  method,  we  have  made 
several  determinations  of  the  minimum  deviation  of  the  line  D ; 
and  although  between  each  determination  the  whole  apparatus 
was  completely  dismounted,  the  value  obtained  was  in  all  cases 
267^  87'  50"*.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sum  of  the  angles 
measured  on  each  prism  separately  at  the  centre  of  the  plate,  as 


*  At  the  mean  of  the  two  lines. 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  207.  Feb.  1866. 
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given  on  page  116^  is  precisely  the  same  (267^  ZV  60");  an<i  ^^ 
sum  of  those  measured  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  (267^  ST'  80^ 
onlydiffers  from  this  by  iff. 

When  it  is  not  important  to  use  absolutely  the  whole  aper- 
ture of  the  prisms,  it  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  position  of 
the  collimator  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  spectrom  to  an- 
other. If  we  adjust  the  collimator  as  above  described,  when  the 
prisms  rest  against  the  middle  circle  on  the  wheel,  the  whde 
spectrum  can  be  passed  under  review  with  great  rapidity  with* 
out  any  further  change  of  the  collimator,  and  each  point  seen 
under  the  condition  of  minimum  deviation.  When,  however^ 
on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  the  light,  it  is  important  to  use 
the  whole  aperture  of  the  prisms,  a  slight  gain  can  be  obtained 
by  readjusting  the  collimator  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  spec- 
trum. In  making  the  measurements  describdl  in  this  paper,  an 
important  advantage  is  gained  by  keeping  the  position  of  the  ool- 
limator  fixed ;  for  if  its  position  is  changed,  the  point  to  which 
the  angular  measurements  are  referred  is  changed  also,  and  must 
be  determined  anew.  If,  however,  the  arms  to  which  the  tele- 
scopes are  attached  are  so  arranged  with  a  sliding  motion  that 
both  the-collimator  and  the  observing-telescope  may  be  moved 
parallel  to  themselves  without  altering  their  relative  angular  posi- 
tion, the  whole  aperture  of  the  prisms  may  at  any  time  be  used, 
and  nevertheless  all  the  measurements  referred  to  the  same  point 
on  the  graduated  limb. 

Besides  the  set  of  glass  prisms,  the  Cambridge  spectroeoope  is 
also  provided  with  a  set  of  sulphide-of-carbon  prisms.  They  aie 
mounted  on  a  separate  plate  with  a  separate  wheel  of  the  proper 
dimensions,  and  are  arranged  in  all  respects  like  the  glass  prisms 
above  described.  The  plates  are  provided  with  handles,  so  that 
one  battery  of  prisms  may  be  quickly  lifted  off  from  the  instru- 
ment and  the  other  put  in  its  place.  But  although  the  liquid 
prisms  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  great  dispersive  power 
in  bringing  out  faint  lines,  especially  in  the  more  luminous  por- 
tions of  the  spectrum,  yet  their  use  is  very  restricted.  One  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  immensely  rapid  change  of  the  index  of 
refraction  of  sulphide  of  carbon  with  the  slightest  change  of 
temperature.  We  have  noticed  within  half  an  hour  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  a  change  of  V  in  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  of 
a  single  sulphide-of-carbon  prism  of  45^,  although  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  had  only  in  the  meantime  changed  eight-tenths 
of  a  Centigrade  degree.  The  temperature  of  the  prism  un- 
doubtedly changed  much  more  than  this ;  but  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  variation  thus  produced  would  amount  to  over  one 
degree  for  the  nine  prisms,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  must  be  use- 
less for  any  purposes  of  direct  measurement.     Again,  sulphide 
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of  carbon  is  far  less  transparent  than  glass  to  the  more  refran- 
gible rays  of  the  spectram ;  and  lastly^  a  slight  change  of  tempe- 
rature  in  the  observing-chamber  produces  at  once  currents  in  the 
liquid  which  are  fatal  to  good  definition.  Nevertheless^  under 
the  best  conditions^  we  have  found  that  sulphide-of-carbon 
prisms  define  as  well  or  even  better  than  glass.  The  instrument 
described  in  this  paper^  with  the  exception  of  the  glass  prisms, 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Sons  of  Cambridgeport ;  and  we 
would  here  especially  express  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  George 
Clark  for  his  great  ingenuity  in  planning  and  executing  the  me- 
chanical detmls. 


XVI.  On  Regelatum.     By  3.  Gill,  Esq,^ 

PROFESSOR  TYND  ALL'S  ingenious  explanation  of  glacier- 
motion,  in  referring  it  to  fracture  and  regelation  of  the  ice, 
is  satisfactorily  proved  by  his  experiments  of  moulding  solid  ice 
into  the  most  varied  forms  by  pressure  only,  and  it  seems  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  Helmholtz  and  De  la  Rive ;  but 
various  opinions  still  prevail  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  regela- 
tion, or  the  manner  in  which  the  action  takes  place.  Tyndall 
imagines  that  the  particles  at  the  surface  of  a  mass  of  ice,  being 
free  on  one  side,  have  greater  liberty  of  motion  than  the  particles 
in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  consequently  will  melt  at  a  lower 
temperature.  He  proved  by  experiment  that  in  ice  containing 
air  and  water-cells,  the  ice  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  can  become 
liquid  by  heat  which  is  conducted  through  the  solid  substance 
without  dissolving  it,  but  which  melts  the  ice  forming  the  walls 
of  these  little  chambers  where  the  particles  are  free  on  one  side, 
and  therefore  can  liquefy  more  easily.  In  this  respect  the  solid 
particles  forming  the  sides  of  the  cells  are  in  a  condition  similar 
to  that  of  the  particles  on  the  outside  of  the  block;  and  as  regards 
temperature,  the  interior  of  the  solid  mass  is  supposed  to  be 
virtually  colder  than  the  surface;  that  is  to  say,  its  particles  have 
less  liberty  of  motion,  consequently  less  motion.  When  two 
pieces  of  ice  at  32^  with  moistened  surfaces  are  placed  in  contact 
with  each  other,  their  touching  portions  are,  as  it  were,  transferred 
to  the  centre  of  the  mass.  "  Before  being  brought  together  the 
surfaces  had  the  motion  of  liquidity,  but  the  interior  of  the  ice 
had  not  this  motion ;  and  as  equilibrium  will  soon  set  in  between 
the  masses  on  each  side  of  the  liquid  film  and  the  film  itself, 
the  film  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  motion  inconsistent  with 
liquidity.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  frozen,  and  will  cement  the 
two  surfaces  of  ice  between  which  it  is  enclosed" — Tyndall. 

*  Gommuiiicated  by  the  Author. 
K2 
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Still  the  cli£ScuIty  remains  of  the  disposal  of  the  heat  of 
liquidity  of  the  frozen  water.  Professor  Tyndall  is  no  doubt 
right  in  assuming  that  the  interior  portions  of  a  mass  of  ice 
require  a  higher  temperature  to  liquefy  than  the  surfaces,  and 
consequently  that  they  may  conduct  and  transmit  heat  withoat 
melting.  But  as  this  very  fact  supposes  them  to  be  less  suscep- 
tible of  individual  molecular  motion^  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
they  can  absorb  or  retain  heat,  unless  from  a  source  of  appreci- 
ably higher  temperature — that  is  to  say,  a  temperature  above  the 
margin  which  distinguishes  the  capability  of  liquefaction  between 
the  free  and  the  confined  particles,  no  cause  of  which  is  given ; 
and  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  film  of  water  between  the  ap- 
pressed  surfaces  is  subject  to  any  other  cause  of  freezing  than  the 
mere  sympathetic  action  tending  to  induce  synchronism  of  mo- 
lecular motion,  or  identity  of  condition  in  the  neighbouring 
particles. 

The  explanation  given  by  Professor  James  Thomson  is  based 
on  his  interesting  discovery  of  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point 
of  water  by  compression,  and  is  briefly  as  follows : — "  The  two 
pieces  of  ice,  on  being  pressed  together  at  their  points  of  contact, 
will  at  that  place,  in  virtue  of  the  pressure,  be  in  part  liquefied 
and  reduced  in  temperature,  and  the  cold  evolved  in  their  lique- 
faction will  cause  some  of  the  liquid  film  intervening  between 
the  two  masses  to  freeze.^'  Of  course  a  su£Scient  cause  of  the 
pressure  should  be  shown ;  and  moreover  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  liquid  film  between  the  appressed  solid  surfaces  is  free 
(or  comparatively  free)  from  pressure.  With  this  condition  the 
explanation  seems  satisfactory;  and  Helmholtz  supposes  this 
condition  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  glacier-motion,  as  the  water  of 
the  compressed  ice  can  escape  through  fissures.  This  seems 
questionable  as  a  general  fact ;  but,  supposing  that  in  general 
the  water  is  confined  and  retained  in  the  internal  fissui-es,  the 
phenomena  might  still  be  explained  by  supposing  the  degree  of 
pressure  to  be  continually  varying  in  any  given  spot  in  the  mass 
from  the  extensive  process  of  internal  fracture  and  change  of 
shape  always  going  on  in  the  glacier  from  its  descending  motion 
through  a  mould  of  very  irregular  conformation.  When  a  block 
of  ice  is  compressed,  layers  of  liquid  water  are  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  solid  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  pressure. 
The  temperature  of  the  ice  must  be  lowered  by  a  quantity  corre- 
sponding to  the  heat  of  liquefaction  of  the  water  produced ;  and 
the  water,  being  under  the  same  pressure,  remains  liquid  in  con- 
tact with  the  cooled  ice,  because  its  freezing-point  is  lowered  by 
the  pressure.  On  the  removal  of  the  pressure  (supposing  the  ice 
to  return  to  its  former  dimensions,  not  by  elasticity,  but  by  a 
new  mechanical  arrangement  of  its  parts),   the  water  freezes 
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again  and  throws  out  the  heat  of  liquidity  of  the  fi'ozen  particles 
into  the  surrounding  ice. 

But  in  the  case  of  instantaneous  regelation  in  fragments  of  ice 
merely  touching  each  other^  and  even  when  floating  in  wann 
water^  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  cause  of  the  pressure 
required  by  J.  Thomson's  explanation^  even  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  pointed  out  by  Helniholtz/  that  the  pressure  is  not  equally 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  two  appressed  suifaces^  but 
is  concentrated  on  a  few  points  of  contact.  Moreover^  in  the 
case  of  wet  surfaces^  or  when  the  fragments  of  ice  are  floating  in 
warm  water,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  any  pressure  acting 
on  the  pieces  of  ice  should  not  at  the  same  time  act  on  the  films 
of  water  interposed  between  the  surfaces  of  contact. 

It  must  therefore  be  allowed  that,  in  such  cases  of  regelation, 
a  sufficient  cause  of  pressure  is  not  apparent;  yet  Helmholtz 
insists  on  the  probability  of  pressure  being  the  proximate  cause 
of  regelation.  He  says,  "I  find  the  strength  and  rapidity  of 
the  union  of  the  pieces  of  ice  in  such  complete  correspondence 
with  the  amount  of  pressure  employed,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  pressure  is  actually  the  sufficient  cause  of  the  union/'  -  On 
this,  Tyndall  remarks  that  Faraday's  contact-action  would  also 
increase  underpressure,  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which 
would  be  brought  into  play  ]  and  he  insists  on  the  difficulty  of 
imagining  any  sufficient  cause  of  pressure  in  the  regelation  of 
fragments  of  ice  floating  in  warm  water  which  freeze  together  at 
their  points  of  contact  "  in  a  moment " — convex  surfaces  freeze 
together — "virtual  points  that  touch  each  other,  clasped  all 
round  by  the  warm  liquid  which  is  rapidly  dissolving  them  as 
they  approach  each  other."     (Phil.  Mag.,  December  1865.) 

Evidently  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  inquiry  is  to  explain  the 
existence  of  a  sufficient  cause  of  pressure  on  the  surfaces  of  solid 
contact,  while  at  the  same  time  the  liquid  films  enclosed  between 
these  surfaces  should  be  free  from  pressure;  and  as  none  of  the 
explanations  hitherto  given  seem  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  the 
following  hypothesis  is  offered  as  apparently  meeting  the  phy- 
sical requirements  of  the  case. 

It  seems  probable  that  all  bodies  are  continually  sending  off 
particles  of  their  substance  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Ice  certainly  is  known  to  evaporate  at  all  temperatures,  from  the 
freezing-point  to  the  lowest  temperature  which  has  been  ob- 
served ;  and  the  "  disgregation  "  or  "  metamorphic  "  action  con- 
stituting the  phenomenon  may  be  supposed  to  involve  an  expen« 
diture  of  heat  (or  other  energy)  equal  to  convert  the  particles  of 
solid  ice  into  particles  of  gaseous  steam,  though  we  should  ima- 
gine the  motion  of  the  disgi'egated  particles  to  be  straight-line 
motion^  or  the  true  motion  of  free  gaseous  particles  in  space,  the 
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distance  of  the  particles  from  each  other  being  too  great  to  admit 
of  any  appreciable  mutual  interaction  between  them.  The  eva- 
poratmg  surface  of  the  ice  is  therefore  a  field  of  active  mole- 
cular operation ;  in  whatever  way  heat  may  be  getting  in,  it  is 
certainly  going  out  with  each  disgregrated  or  metamorphosed 
particle  which  flies  off  from  the  surface  of  the  solid. 

Water,  within  a  small  range  above  its  freczing-poiut,  expands 
with  cold ;  and  as  it  gives  this  marked  evidence  of  being  in  an 
exceptional  state  of  thermic  susceptibility  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  might  naturally  suppose  that  in  this  condition  its 
thermic  properties  generally  were  in  an  inverted  state.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  between  39^°  and  32°  water  contracts  with 
heat.  Very  thin  liquid  films  on  the  surfaces  of  ice  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  maximum  limit  of  this  inverted  state  of  ther- 
mometric  action,  and  would  certainly  contract  on  being  slightly 
heated. 

When  two  pieces  of  ice  are  brought  together,  we  should  ima- 
gine that  the  motion  of  translation  of  the  escaping  disgregated 
{'articles  being  mutually  stopped,  local  heat  must  be  the  result. 
n  the  case  of  two  fragments  of  wet  ice  touching  each  other 
without  any  appreciable  pressure  artificially  applied,  the  actual 
points  of  solid  contact  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  minute,  with 
comparatively  large  surfaces  of  water-films  between ;  and  the 
smallest  extent  of  *^  spherical  surfaces "  which  we  can  imagine 
practically  to  come  to  touch  each  other  should,  when  conceived 
of  molecularly,  give  the  idea  of  considerable  space,  including 
many  of  the  "virtual  points  that  touch  other,^'  as  described  by 
Tyndall,  with  very  shallow  water-spaces  between.  Now  the 
sudden  generation  of  heat,  developed,  between  the  pieces  of  ice 
in  the  act  of  contact,  from  the  arrested  motion  of  translation  of 
the  disgregated  particles  flying  off  from  the  surfaces,  must  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  surfaces  where  it  acts.  The  sudden 
melting  of  the  projecting  prominences  of  solid  ice  would  proba- 
bly be  an  action  of  very  limited  extent  compared  with  the  heat- 
ing of  the  intervening  liquid  films,  which,  shut  in  from  free  com- 
munication with  the  exterior,  and  instantly  contracting  with  the 
increase  of  temperature,  would  cause  locally  a  partial  vacuum 
between  the  contiguous  solid  points  of  support,  while  the  atmo^ 
spheric  pressure  acting  on  the  back  of  each  pieice  of  ice  might 
cause  a  very  considerable  amount  of  pressure  on  the  solid  points, 
in  addition,  perhaps,  to  a  kind  of  capillary  attraction  existing 
between  surfaces  in  contact. 

The  effects  of  the  pressure  thus  brought  into  action  may  be 
conceived  of  as  results  of  the  interesting  fact  of  the  lowering  of 
the  freezing-point  of  water  by  compression.  Helmholtz  (quoted 
by  Tyndall)   says,  "  The  pressed  ice  will  become  colder  by  a 
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quantity  corresponding  to  the  lowering  of  its  freeiing-point  by 
the  pressure.  But  the  freeiing-point  of  the  uncompressed  water 
is  not  lowered.  [This  is  said  of  the  glacier-water  supposed  to 
be  free  to  escape  through  fissures;  but  it  applies  here,  as  the 
cause  assigned  to  the  pressure  on  the  ice  is  the  shrinking  of  the 
intervening  water.]  Here,  then,  we  have  ice  colder  than  0^  G. 
in  contact  mth  water  at  0^  C.  [the  water  of  liquefaction].  The 
consequence  is,  that  round  the  place  of  pressure  the  water  will 
freeae  and  form  new  ice,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of 
the  compressed  ice  continues  to  be  melted.^'  The  water  of  lique- 
faction would  in  the  first  place  form  zones  round  the  solid  points 
of  contact,  displacing  laterally  the  surrounding  water  of  the  liquid 
films,  while  the  particles  of  ice  simultaneously  forming  round 
the  solid  prominences  would  act  as  wedges  or  props  to  compen- 
sate the  lowering  of  the  points  by  liquefaction,  and  so  maintain 
the  original  distance  of  the  surfaces  (approximately),  and  con- 
sequently the  partial  vacuum  originally  formed  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  liquid  films.  Meanwhile  the  heat  thrown  out  by  the 
forming  ice,  and  the  heat  of  the  enclosed  films  which  are  at  a 
temperature  above  that  of  the  surrounding  ice,  would  pass  into 
the  solid  mass, — ^perhaps  quite  through  it  without  causing  lique- 
faction, according  to  TyndalPs  idea ;  but  at  least,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  the  heat  should  naturally  pass  from  the 
water  into  the  ice,  because  the  temperature  of  the  water  should 
be  sensibly  higher. 

When  fragments  of  ice  are  floating  in  warm  water  with  the 
appressed  surfaces  submerged,  we  must  suppose  that  before  con- 
tact took  place  the  surfaces  were  melting  and  sending  off  liquid 
particles  at  or  very  little  above  32°  at  the  moment  of  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  solid  mass,  which  particles  would  be  floating 
away  with  a  certain  amount  of  vis  viva  in  their  motion  of  trans- 
lation. On  the  contact  of  the  two  pieces  of  ice  this  motion  would 
be  stopped  and  changed  into  heat,  which  would  act  locally  on  the 
liquid  film  formed  by  the  arrested  particles  themselves,  convert- 
ing their  previous  motion  of  translation  into  heat-motion ;  and 
hence  the  shrinking  of  the  liquid  films,  and  consequent  pressure 
on  the  solid  points  of  contact  required  to  explain  the  fact  of 
regelation. 

Palermo,  December  24, 1865. 
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XVIL  Studies  on  Gases. 
By  Dr.  H.  W.  Schkoedbr  van  beb  Kolk*. 

f§  I.  Introduction. 

IN  so  far  as  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heal — 
that  the  condition  of  a  body  only  depends  on  two  given 
magnitudes — can  be  considered  to  hold  good^  the  formula /nr=^^ 
where  p  is  the  pressure,  v  the  volume,  and  t  the  absolute  tem- 
perature, may  be  regarded  as  valid  for  all  bodies.  In  genenil, 
k  is  then  a  variable  magnitude  dependent  on  temperature  and 
pressure ;  if  it  is  made  constant,  the  formula  is  obtained  of  the 
body  which  is  called  an  ideal  gas.  Actual  gases  approximate  to 
this  condition ;  the  changes  which  ^temperature  and  pressure 
here  produce  in  the  value  of  k  arc  very  small.  For  some  gases, 
especially  for  hydrogen,  air,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  Reg- 
nault's  aeterminations  render  it  possible  to  determine  more  ac- 
curately the  changes  in  k.  From  his  experiments  in  reference  to 
Mariotte's  law,  I  have  calculated  for  these  gases  the  formula 
which  indicates  the  connexion  between  k  and/?  at  the  meanteoi- 
perature  of  4°,  as  I  have  already  communicated  in  a  former 
memoirt*  From  the  coei&cients  of  expansion  between  0^  and 
100^  under  different  pressures,  the  same  formula  may  be  calcu- 
lated for  100°.  It  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  at 
any  rate  within  the  limits  of  the  accuracy  of  Begnault's  experi- 
ments, k  does  not  alter  with  the  temperature,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  other  gases  it  is  a  function  of  both  variables.  Other  de- 
terminations of  Regnault  rendered  it  possible  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  the  formula  thus  obtained. 

If  the  principle  that  the  condition  of  a  body  is  determined  by 
.means  of  two  magnitudes,  and  therefore  by  means  of  the  changes 
in  k,  be  compared  with  Regnault's  result,  that  the  specific  heat 
of  water  and  of  air  scarcely  changes  at  all  with  the  temperature, 
while  that  of  carbonic  acid,  in  which  k  undergoes  a  far  greater 
alteration,  changes  considerably,  it  is  natural  to  investigate 
whether  these  changes  of  the  specific  heat  are  not  connected 
with  changes  in  k. 

This  investigation  is  connected  with  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Hence  I  repeated  the 
calculation  of  Moll  and  van  Beck's  experiments  on  the  velocity 
of  sound,  in  order  to  have  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the 

coefficient   ~  J.     The  ordinary  formula  for  calculating  the  con- 

c 

*  Translated  from  Pofrgendorff'i  Annalm^  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  333. 

t  Poggeodorff's  AtinaUn,  vol.  cxvi.  p.  429. 

X  In  this  pnpcr  I  bavQ  ad)ier^  tQ  Clausius's  proposal  to  designate  the 
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stant  J^^or  themechanicalequivaleDt  of  heat^isthcn  (C)  — c)  J=^y 

in  wMcli  a  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  forl^,  b  the  density^  and /? 
the  pressure.  This  formula  could  not,  however,  be  used  in  the 
present  case.  For,  in  the  firat  place,  an  ideal  gas  is  supposed  in 
the  fonnula,  whereas  the  experiments  refer  to  air.  The  changes 
which  pressure  and  temperature  produce  in  the  value  of  A — that 
is,  the  deviations  from  Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac's  law — ^had  to 
be  taken  into  account.  In  the  second  place,  the  formula  was 
not  applicable,  because  the  first  member  gives  the  difference  of  the 
specific  heat,  the  second  the  work  done,  and  because  both  these 
magnitudes  are  only  equal  in  case  Mayer's  assumption  is  appli- 
cable, that  the  gas  performs  no  internal  work,  which  with  air  is 
by  no  means  the  case.     The  formula 

T  J. 


\dp)\dv) 


i»,  on  the  other  hand,  universally  valid,  and  therefore  can  be 

used.     For  this  case  the  differential  quotients  -j-  and  -j-  were 

dk  dk  P. 

changed  into  a  function  of  -7-  and  j-,  by  which  is  obtained  the 

formula 

For  atmospheric  air,  c,  is  known  from  Rcgnault's  experiments, 

dk 
^  from  the  velocity  of  sound,  *  and  -j-  from  the  formulae  pre- 
c  "^  °P  dk 

viously  obtained.     The  determination  of  -r-  presented,  however, 

some  difficulty.  The  values  of  *  at  4°  and  100°  arc  indeed 
known ;  but  the  supposition  that  k  changes  regalarly  with  the 
temperature  is  untenable,  because  all  gases  at  lower  pressure 
and  higher  temperature  approximate  to  ideal  gases,  which  in 
this  case  would  be  impossible*      But  the  divergent  numbers 

specific  heat  under  constant  volume  bj  the  letter  c,  and  under  constant 
pressure  by  c^.  Clausius^  *  Memoii*s  on  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat,' 
p.  291. 

*  I  have  here  kept  to  the  English  notation,  as  the  letter  A  occurs  further 
on  with  a  different  meaning. 

t  Zeuner,  Grundzuge  der  mechanischen  Warmetheorie,  p.  177. 
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obtained  ou  calculation  showed  the  inadmissibility  of  this  as- 
sumption. 

Hence  the  entire  calculation  reverted  to  an  accurate  measore- 

ment  of  •j-  at  various  temperaures.     If,  n<5w,  k  were  known  for 

dk 
three  different  temperatures^  —  might  be  obtained  with  sufficient 

accuracy  by  means  of  an  interpolation  formula ;  Begnault's  de* 
terminations  give,  however,  only  two  values  of  k,  at  4°  and  IQuf. 
Hence  a  third  value  of  k  had  to  be  determined  in  an  indirect 
manner^  which  calculation  is  given  in  §  III.  By  means  of  this 
value  J,  or  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  could  easily  be 
determined;  and  the  same  formula  could  inversely  be  used  for 
determining  the  difference  of  the  two  specific  heats  for  other  gases 
under  different  pressure  and  different  temperature. 

As  now  the  external  work  of  the  gases,  performed  in  expansion 
during  heating  under  constant  pressure,  was  known,  the  internal 
work  in  expansion  could  also  be  determined ;  in  other  words,  it 
could  be  determined  how  much  more  energy  was  accumulated  in 
a  given  quantity  of  a  gas  of  constant  temperature  with  a  greater 
volume  than  with  a  smaller  one. 

These  different  subjects  are  more  minutely  discussed  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

§  II.  On  the  Determination  of  k. 

The  results  previously  obtained  may,  in  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plied in  the  sequel,  be  here  briefly  repeated. 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  under  constant  pressure  changes 
in  all  cases  with  the  pressure,  except  in  the  case  of  hydrogen ;  in 
this  case  Regnault  found,  for  the  barometric  height  h, 

A=0-760,        0-36613, 
A=2-545,        0-36616, 

values,  therefore,  which  are  to  be  considered  equal. 

Hydrogen  is  alone  in  this  respect.  If,  therefore,  different 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  which  are  under  different  but  constant 
pressures,  are  allowed  to  expand,  the  proportion  of  the  volomcs 
at  0°  and  100^  will  be  the  same  in  each  case. 

With  an  ideal  gas,  that  ia,  one  in  which  k  is  constant,  the 
same  is  the  case;  for  from  the  formulae 

pv  sskr, 
pvi=zkTif 

in  which  p  is  the  pressure  in  kilogrammes  on  the  square  metre, 
we  get  by  division 
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The  proportion  of  the  volumes  of  an  ideal  gas  is  thus  like  that 
of  hydrogen. 

Thus^  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  as  in  the  case  of  an  ideal  gas,  k 
must  be  regarded  as  independent  of  the  temperature;  with  hy- 
drogen, indeed,  k  changes  with  the  pressure ;  but  this  is  without 
influence  in  the  present  case,  in  which  the  pressure  is  constant. 
For  measuring  the  temperatures,  let  us  suppose  a  thermometer 
filled  with  hydrogen,  in  which  the  gas  expands  under  constant 
pressure,  which  is  first  immersed  in  boiling  water  and  then  in 
melting  snow,  and  between  these  points  is  divided  into  100  equal 
parts.  Each  part  will  represent  a  degree  of  the  scale  taken  in  the 
sequel  as  the  basis  in  calculation. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  indications  of  this  thermometer  will 
be  perfectly  like  those  of  one  filled  with  an  ideal  gas. 

Taking  the  coefficient  of  expansion  =0*3661,  we  obtain  for 
the  absolute  zero  —273°- 15. 

For  calculating  k  under  different  pressures,  there  was  obtained 
in  the  case  of  hydrogen 

**={1  +  A(A-1)+B(A-1)«[K, 
in  which 

A=     0-00088969, 

B=     0-000039831, 

K=4a2-337. 

The  volume  of  1  kilog.  at  0°  and  0*760  metre  pressure  at 
Paris 

=1I"16346  cubic  metres. 

In  so  far  as  k,  in  virtue  of  Begnault's  results,  can  be  con8idei*ed 
to  be  independent  of  the  temperature,  this  formula  is  valid  for 
all  temperatures. 

In  the  case  of  air  at  4%  the  formula  was  obtained, 

AJ=[1-A(A-.1)  +  B(A-1)«]K, 

A=  000124351, 

B=:  00000229842, 

K=29-2443*. 

The  volume  of  1  kilog.  at  0°  C.  and  0*760  metre  pressure 
=0-778283  cubic  metre.     At  100°  the  formula  was  obtained, 

*;••=  [l-00062-0000111(A-l)]K. 

*  This  value,  as  well  as  that  for  carbonic  acid,  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  one  already  given,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  paragraph. 
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For  carbonic  acid  at  3^,  was  obtained 

*J=:[1-A(A-1)-B(A-1)«]K, 

A=  0008567, 

B=  0000111, 

K= 190949. 
Volume  of  1  kilog.  at  0^  and  0*760  metre  pressure  ==0-505711 
cubic  metre.     At  100°,  on  the  contrary, 

AJ^oo^  1^1  _A(A-1)-B(A-1)«]  1-00391  K, 
A=0-002465, 
B= 0000275. 

h  always  denotes  the  barometric  height  in  metres ;  and  as  p  gives 
the  pressure  in  kilogrammes,  in  all  cases /7s=  13595 A.  Peclet, 
as  is  well  known,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  deviations 
from  Mariotte  and  6ay-Lussac's  law  might  be  caused  by  ad- 
hesion of  the  gases  to  the  glass  sides.  Such  an  adhesion 
undoubtedly  takes  places  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  of 
appreciable  influence  on  the  formulae  obtained.  In  the  first 
place,  the  assumption  that  the  deviations  arise  only  from  adhe- 
sion is  very  improbable,  as  with  vapoura  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  points  of  condensation  deviations  do  undoubtedly  occur, 
and  between  gases  and  vapours  a  quantitative  and  not  qualita- 
tive difference  is  to  be  assumed.  It  follows,  however, 'from 
Regnault's  weighings  that  the  errors  are  as  good  as  impercep- 
tible. If  the  weight  of  a  gas  contained  in  a  globe  at  a  definite 
temperature  is  determined  for  two  different  pressures,  the  second 
value  may  be  calculated  from  the  first  by  means  of  the  formube 
of  interpolation  obtained.  The  condensed  gaseous  layer  only 
affects  the  weighing,  and  not  the  measurement  of  the  pressure; 
for  this  always  corresponds  to  the  pressure  of  the  uncondensed 
gaseous  mass.  Now  Regnault  found  that  the  weight  of  a  defi- 
nite volume  of  carbonic  acid  at  100^-01  and  755*65  millims. 
pressure  was  14*19  grammes,  while  at  the  same  temperature,  but 
under  a  pressure  of  338*39  millims.,  the  weight  was  6*3587 
grammes.  Now  if  this  value  be  calculated  from  the  first  deter- 
mination by  means  of  the  formulae  of  interpolation  obtained, 
which  are  only  deduced  from  the  pressures,  we  get  6*3685  grms., 
which  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  value  obtained  directly*. 

At  a  lower  pressure  the  weighings  at  0^  exhibit  a  small  dif- 
ference, which  only  amounts,  however,  to  3^0  of  the  magni- 
tude to  be  determined :  this  mav  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
formula  of  interpolation  developed  from  higher  pressures  differs 
a  little  in  the  case  of  a  lower  pressure  of  0*2  metre. 
*  Poggendorff's  AnnalcB,  vol.  cxvi.  p.  444. 
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That  the  influence  of  adhesion  on  the  formolae  obtained  ia  inap- 
pTedable,  follows  also  from  the  examination  of  the  law  of  volumes 
given  in  the  fourth  section. 

§  III.  Determination  of  y-* 

Regnault's  determinations  of  Mariotte's  law  and  of  the  coe£S- 
cients  of  expansion  give^  as  already  observed,  valaes  only  for  the 
two  temperatures  4^  and  100^.  But  llegnault  has  compared 
with  each  other  thermometers  filled  with  different  gases,  and 
lias  found  that  two  thermometers  filled  with  air  and  hydrogen 
'were  quite  parallel  if,  in  both,  the  fixed  points  for  0^  and  100^ 
were  first  determined.  The  temperatures  were  inferred  from 
the  increase  of  pressure  under  constant  volume.  He  extended 
these  investigations  to  between  —  87^  and  300^^  between  which 
limits  the  thermometers  were  parallel.  At  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture the  difference  was  only  0^*2*,  and  in  this  calculation  quite 
to  be  neglected.  Supposing^  now,  three  determinations  of  air 
and  hydrogen  at  0^,  100°,  and  n  degrees,  the  condition  of  these 
gases  in  these  three  cases  will  be  given  by  the  formula 

Air.  Hydrogen. 

/>ir=*,278,  Pi^—^i  273, 

p^v:=  *j 373,  Pu^'^K  ^^3, 

Pat^=*3(273  +  n),  ;^i/it>=*;„(273+n)  ; 

and  as  Regnault  considered  the  temperatures  proportional  to  the 
pressures,  the  proper  expression  of  his  result  is 

P^—Px  'P^-'P\—PM'^PrPu''P\» 
or 

*8(273+n)  -278*1 :  373*,-273*| 

=*J273  +  n)-273*, :  373*^^-273*,. 

Since  *  may,  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  be  considered  to  b^  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature,  k^,  k.p  and  k|^^  may  be  calculated  by 
means  of  the  formula  given  for  hydrogen  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion ',  for  the  pressure  may  in  each  case  be  calculated  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  from  the  temperatures,  which  in  this  case  is  suf- 
ficient, for  the  pressure  is  only  implicitly  contained  in  the  value 
of  *.  For  air,  *|  and  *,  may  be  cidculated  by  means  of  the  for- 
mulas already  found,  and  hence  k^  alone  remains  to  be  determined. 
In  this  way,  for  instance,  is  found  the  value  of  *  for  50°  and 
1  metre  pressure. 

♦  Daguin,  TraiUde  Physique,  vol.  i.  p.  833. 
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Temp.  Q  Pressure.  Hydrogen.  Air. 

t=     4,       Ai  =  §J5J=0-858,      kj  =0-999945,    *i==1000177, 

/=100,      A8=S5i  =  1155,      it^,  =1000069,    ili=l-000601. 

/=  50,      ^=1  it;,^= 1000000, 

273^,  as  being  sufficiently  accurate,  is  here  taken  instead  of 
273^-15. 

We  have  now  the  proportion 

323*8-277  X  1000177 :  373  x  1000601-277  x  1-000177 

=828-277  X 0-999945  :  373  x  1000069-277  x  0-9999411, 
from  which  is  obtained 

A8=1000403K. 
The  above  values  of  k  ought  properly  to  be  multiplied  by  K,  which 
is  constant  for  each  gas.     But  as  we  have  here  only  to  do  with 
changes  of  k,  I  have  omitted  to  do  so ;  K,  in  fact,  entirely  dis- 
appears from  the  proportion. 

For  calculating  the  empirical  formula  1  calculated  the  values 
for  —87^.     For  a  pressure  of  2  metres  we  have,  then. 


Temp. 

ADSOlUie 

temp. 

Pressure.              Hydn^en. 

Air. 

-87, 

186, 

2             *,  =1-O004a9, 

4, 

277, 

f|J=2'980,    *„  =  1-000928, 

*j=0-997627. 

100, 

873, 

m=8-990,     *„= 1-001417, 

i^=  1000286, 

and  the  proportion 

873i^  -277Ag;  277*3-186*, 
=  373*;,,-277*^,:277A^,-186*^ 

from  which  *,  can  be  calculated. 

Although  it  follows  from  Regnault^s  observations  that,  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen,  *  does  not  change  with  the  temperature  be- 
tween 0^  and  100°,  this  is  of  course  only  considered  to  be  proved 
within  the  limits  of  the  accuracy  of  these  experiments.  It  is 
not  very  probable  that  *is  absolutely  independent  of  /;  for  at  no 
temperature  would  hydrogen  then  approximate  to  the  ideal  gas, 
as  do  other  gases :  the  question  is,  whether  an  influence  of  this 
kind  is  still  imperceptible  between  such  wide  limits  as  —87^  and 
100°.  If,  however,  k^  is  too  great,  k^.  must,  owing  to  continuity, 
be  too  small  at  100°,  since  *,.  must  be  considered  correct ;  and, 
inversely,  the  last  two  memoers  of  the  above  proportion  will 
then  be  either  both  too  large  or  too  small ;  and  as  4°  is  almost 
halfway  between  —87°  and  100°,  and  the  changes  are  in  any 
case  very  small,  the  ratio  will  not  be  perceptibly  aLered. 

The  following  results  are  thus  obtained  :— 
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Table  of  the  Values  of  it  for  Air. 
Pressure. 

'. A ^ 

Tempenture*  0*76.  1  metre.  2  metres. 

-87  0-99862  099749  099300 

4  1-00030  100000  0-99878 

50  100d55  100040  0-99986 

100  1-00064  100062  1-00051 

The  differences  increase  here  regularly  with  the  pressure  and  with 
sinking  temperature. 

Prom  the  values  at  —87°,  4°,  and  100°,  three  formulae  of 
interpolation  were  calculated  for  the  three  pressures.  There  was 
obtained, 

..0-76    t={i-oons-^^}K, 

/  is  here  the  temperature  on  the  Celsius  scale. 

As  a  control,  the  value  of  k  for  50°  was  calculated.  There 
was  found — 

Pressure.  From  the  formula.  By  direct  obserration.  Difference. 
0»-76                1-00051  1-00055  4 

1  1-00038  100040  2 

2  0-99980  0-99986  6 

Hence  between  the  above-mentioned  limits  of  temperature  the 
formulae  may  be  considered  to  be  sufficiently  accurate. 

By  differentiating  this  formula,  the  values  of  -^  are  obtained. 
At  0-76  metre  pressure,  for  instance, 

dk_  01 1097  K 
rf/"  (131-4  +  0*' 
and  thus  at  4°  C, 

~  =00000060526  K. 

At  200°  somewhat  divergent  results  are  obtained,  perhaps 
because  the  formula  of  hydrogen  is  too  inaccurate  at  this  tem- 
perature. 

The  value  for  carbonic  acid  was  calculated  in  the  same  way. 
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llegnault  found  that  two  thermometers  filled  respectively  with 
air  and  carbonic  acid  ran  almost  parallel  to  about  300^;  and  the 
same  may  be  assumed,  therefore^  between  0^  and  100^.  Since, 
now,  in  the  case  of  air^  the  values  of  k  were  known  from  what 
has  been  already  said^  k  could  also  be  calculated  for  carbonic 
acid  at  this  temperature.  The  value  at  —87^  C.  was  not  calca* 
lated,  as  this  is  near  the  point  of  condensation. 

The  following  values  were  found  for  k  in  the  case  of  carbonic 
acid : — 


Temp. 


Pressure. 

A 


> 

0'76.  1  metre.  2  metres. 

3     1002050     1000000     0-991322 

50     1003736     1002509     0-997424 

100     1-004488     1003910     1001157 

In  this  case  also  the  differences  increase  regularly  with  the  pres- 
sure and  with  sinking  temperature.  The  above  values  of  k  must 
here  be  again  multiplied  by  the  constant  factor  K  =  19*0949- 

From  this  the  three  following  formulas  of  interpolation  were 
calculated : — 

0-76    .     .    *={i-006248-^^Jk. 
1«  .     .    *=  {1-008229- ^L}k, 


0-! 


By  differentiation  there  is  obtained^  at  0*76  metre,  for  instance, 
dk__    0-29401 

dt  ""(6703  +  0 
from  which^ 

at  3°,  ^  =0000059951 K ; 

at  100°,      ^  =0-000010538  K. 
at 

In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  the  number  of  Regnault's  observations 
is  too  small  for  calculating  this  formula.  From  the  coefficients 
of  expansion  observed,  it  follows  that  k  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature ;  but  in  what  manner  k  changes  with  the  pressure  at 
100°  cannot  be  determined,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  determinations  of  this  coefficient  under  different  pressures. 

Now  the  formulae  found  for  air  and  carbonic  acid  show  that 
the  values  of  K  for  these  gases  must  undergo  a  small  correc- 
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tioiu  For  air  the  nomber  29*2440,  and  for  earlMmie  acid  the 
Bumber  19*0927  was  found;, but  it  was  herein  assumed  that 
between  0^  and  100^  K  changes  regularly  with  the  temperature. 
This  is  inadmissible ;  the  new  formulae  give 

Forair     .    «     .    .     Ks29-4443   logs  1-466041, 

For  carbonic  acid   .     K^  190949   log  1=1-280917, 

which  values  form  the  basis  of  all  the  calculations  in  this  paper* 

§  IV.  On  the  Connexion  between  Atomic  Weights  and  Vobanes. 

Oay-Lussac  fpund,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  volumes  of  gases 
which  combine  with  one  another  stand  to  each  other  in  a  simple 
ratio ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  same  is  the  case  between 
atomic  weights  and  densities.  Yet  by  comparing  the  densities 
determined  by  Regnault  at  0^  and  0*76  metre  pressure,  this  rela- 
tion is  seen  to  be  only  approximately  correct. 


Denaitjr. 

Awnuc 
weiarht. 

density. 

Product. 

H 

.    «     006926 

1 

1 

0-06926 

O 

.    .    110563 

8 

16 

0-06910 

N 

.    .    0-97137 

14 

14 

0-06938 

C0« 

.    .     1-52901 

22 

22 

0-06950 

The  differences  in  the  values  in  the  last  column  are  manifestly 
too  great  to  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  observation,  and  they  are 
therefore  considered  as  arising  from  the  deviations  in  Mariotte 
and  Gray-Lussac^s  law.  For  carbonic  acid,  Regnault  found  the 
deviation  at  0^  and  moderate  pressure  much  smaller ;  and  at  100^ 
it  totdly  disappeared.  Yet  this  last  result  only  proceeds  from 
an  error  in  calculation*. 

The  formulse  of  interpolation  which  have  been  found  render 
possible  a  more  accurate  examination.  They  give  the  changes 
produced  by  temperature  and  pressure  in  the  value  of  k  for  the 
formula 

pv^hrr. 

Since  for  this  case  the  gases  are  always  compared  at  the  same 
pressure  and  temperature,  p  and  r  are  always  equal,  and  v  is 
proportional  to  k.  It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  compare  the 
values  of  k  for  the  different  gases  at  the  same  pressure  and  tem- 
perature. This,  however,  was  only  possible  for  the  gases  H,  N, 
and  CO*. 

At  4P  and  0*76  metre  pressure,  k  is  found  to  be  for 

H         422-337 

N         ...     30-1094  xl4=421-531 
C0«     •    .     .     191340x22=420948 

*  Poggtendorff's  Annalen,  toI.  cxvi.  p.  444. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31,  No.  207.  Feb.  1866.  L 
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At  4^  and  0*5  metre  preasure^ 

H        432-257 

N         .     .     •    80-1220  xl4=:421-708 
C0«     .     .     .     191761 X  22=421-874 

At  100°  and  0-76  metre  preasure^ 

H  422*887 

N         !     !     !     80'i386xl4=421-940 
C0«     •     .     .     191806x22=421-972 

At  100°  and  smaller  pressure  the  calculation  could  only  be  made 
for  carbonic  acid ;  as  in  the  case  of  nitrogen^  the  value  of  Jfc  at 
100°  is  only  known  for  0*76  metre  pressure. 
At  0*5  metre  we  get 

N        422-257 

C0«     .     .    :     191918x22=422*221 

I  believe  that  from  this  the  conclusion  may  with  certainty  be 
drawn^  that  6ay-Lussac^s  law  of  volumes  is  quite  valid ;  and  that, 
therefore,  from  the  atomic  weights  the  ratio  of  the  densities  fpr 
the  limiting  condition  of  the  gases  may  be  accurately  calculated. 
It  is  true  that  this  in  general  has  not  been  disputed;  but  when 
a  physical  principle  is  to  be  considered  quite  accurate,  and 
therefore  applicable  as  the  starting-point  of  a  theory,  a  new  con- 
firmation is  never  superfluous. 

It  must  here  be  expressly  remarked,  that  the  formulae  ob- 
tained give  the  values  of  k  accurately  only  within  the  data  taken 
for  the  calculation.  If  the  above  values  are  calculated  for  a  very 
small  pressure,  for  instance  0*2  metre,  or  for  200°,  greater  differ- 
ences are  obtained,  and  sometimes  even  in  opposite  durections.  For 
air,  the  values  of  k  at  200°  and  different  pressures  were  found 
almost  exactly  equal  to  each  other ;  the  formulae  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  give  then  far  greater  differences  than  at  100°.  Yet 
this  does  not  disagree  either  with  the  theory  or  with  the  formulae 
obtained.  These  do  not  in  general  give  the  real  law  of  the 
changes  in  k ;  the  true  formula  is  undoubtedly  far  more  com- 
plicated. Yet,  within  the  limits  of  pressure  and  temperature 
for  which  they  are  calculated,  the  empirical  formulae  are  suffici- 
ently accurate;  that  is,  the  deviations  which  occur  are  not 
greater  than  the  errors  of  observation.  Within  these  limits 
they  may  safely  be  used  in  testing  a  theory. 

If  it  were  desired  to  calculate  the  formula  with  greater  accuracy 
and  in  greater  generality  for  these  ga8e8>  they  might  be  sub- 
jected to  the  condition  of  giving  the  theoretical  density  for  pres- 
sure =0,  and  very  high  temperature.  Yet  this  calculation  would 
be  almost  useless^  and  could  not  give  much  greater  accuracy ; 
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not  for  the  reason  that  Regnault^s  determinationB  were  not  snfB- 
ciently  accurate,  but  because  the  calculation  of  these  experiments 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Begnault,  as  is  well  known,  deduced 
his  formtdsB  from  individual  observations,  instead  of  connecting 
them  by  means  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  with  all  trust- 
worthy observations. 

§  y.  Calculation  of  th^  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.    " 
This  value  was  calculated  from  the  well-known  general  formula* 

T 


C  — c= 


^\£)\Tv) 


\dp) 
Now  the  formula  p^kr  gives 

vdp=kdT+T-r-dp-\-T-^dT, 

from  which  is  obtained 

_    dk 
dr^  dp 

dr 


and,  fiirther, 
hence 


pdv=:^kdr'{-Tdk'f 

A7_l  A     ^^\ 
dr     p\         dr)' 

By  substituting  both  values,  the  formula  becomes 


(' 


J 


¥^' 


J  is  here  to  be  calculated,  since  all  the  rest  is  known. 

1.  In  my  former  paper  the  velocity  of  sound  was  taken  at 

332-77  metres,  from  which  we  obtain  -^  =1-4128.     But  this 

value   must   undergo  a  slight   correction,    since   air  contains 
aqueous  vapour,  and  in  the  investigation  it  has  been  assumed 

that  the  values  of  ~  are  the  same  for  air  and  for  aqueous  vapour; 

•  Zcuner,  GmndzUge  der  Wdrmetheorie,  p.  177.    W.  Thomson  Phil, 
Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  iv.  p.  168. 
^  L2 
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this,  however^  is  not  the  case.  Masson  found  the  vdocity  of 
sound  in  hydrogen  to  be  401  metres  against  333  in  air;  and 
from  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound,  taking  the  density 
of  aqueous  vapour  at  ^,  and  designating  by  y^  and  7  the  values 

of  ~  in  the  case  of  aqueous  vapour  and  air,  we  get 

V 

40l«:833^=SV-7» 
£rom  which 

y=:0-90637. 

The  quantity  of  moi^ure  present  in  the  air  during  the  experi- 
ments was  Y^  X  f  SB  i\^  of  the  air. 
Hence 

1467+0-90637=l-4128  x  149, 

y= 1-4137  ±00008 

for  dry  air  at  0^  and  0*76  metre  pressure. 

Taking  the  value  of  the  velocity  of  sound  as  certain  to  j-^ufS* 
the  corresponding  limits  of  7=1*4113  and  1*4161. 

It  is  clear^  from  what  follows,  that  this  value  of  7,  which  really 
is  calculated  for  0^,  may  without  error  be  regarded  as  valid  for 
4^,  for  which  temperature  the  above  formula  is  calculated, 

2.  Regnault  found  for  the  specific  heat  of  air 

between -30°  and  +  10°  0*23771 
0  „  100  0-23741 
0    „       200        0*23761 

In  the  calculation,  Cj  was  taken  s=0-2375,  from  which  is  ob« 
tained 

Ci-c=:0*06947. 

3.  From  the  formula  found  in  §  III.  we  have 

^  =  ~  =0-0000060526K, 

4.  Further,  t=2715,;>=0*76x  13595*93=  the  pressure  in 
kilogrammes  on  the  square  metre. 

5.  From  the  formula  for  air  at  4°,  we  get 

*=1*0002995  X  29-2443  j 
and  further,  since;? =13595 A  (Aas  the  barometric  height), 
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By  Bubstituting  these  values^  the  formula  gives 

J=42210±0-57; 

if  the  probable  error  of  the  velocity  of  sound  alone  is  considered^ 

logJ=s2-62642. 

Considering  this  velocity,  again,  correct  to  i^q,  the  value  of 
J  must  be  between  423*82  and  420-38.  AH  the  other  magni- 
tudes used  in  the  calculation  could  not  possibly  produce  a  greater 
error :  the  greatest  error  might  still  arise  from  the  value  of  c„ 
although  this  passes  in  a  lessened  form  into  the  value  of  c^ — e. 
The  calculation  has  been  given  completely,  in  order  the  more 
readily  to  calculate  the  corrections  which  J  would  experience 
from  a  better  determination  of  the  elements.  The  statement  of 
the  limits  within  which  the  value  of  J  may  be  taken  as  being 
tolerably  certain  was  made  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  trustworthiness  which  this  determination  can 
acquire,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  leads  to  far  more 
precise  results  if  other  determinations,  such  as  those  of  Clausius 
and  of  Joule^  undergo  the  same  treatment.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  determinations,  of  Joule  =423*55,  of  Clausius  =421, 
and  of  Bosscha,  developed  from  galvanic  measurements,  =421*1 
(Pogg.  Arm.  vol.  cviii.  p.  169),  all  fall  within  these  limits;  and 
the  value  which  has  been  found  is  almost  exactly  the  middle 
of  these.  Hence  in  the  subsequent  calculation  I  have  adhered  to 
this  value,  and  not  combined  it  with  other  results  of  whose  degree 
of  trustworthiness  I  could  not  judge  so  well. 

[To  be  continued.] 

XVIII.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals. 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
[Continued  from  vol.  xxx.  p.  451.] 

THE  Zeitsckrift  fur  Chemie  for  May,  1865,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mendelejeff,  in  the  Russian 
language,  on  the  compounds  of  alcohol  with  water. 

The  first  chapter  the  author  devotes  to  a  detailed  and  thorough 
criticism  of  all  previous  researches  on  this  subject.  He  deter- 
mines the  magnitude  of  the  errors  of  observation  of  the  different 
authors,  reduces  all  their  weighings,  and  endeavours  to  make  all 
determinations  comparable  by  reducing  them  to  the  same  unit. 
The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  observations  of 
Gilpin  (1794)  are  among  the  most  accurate.  With  these  the 
observations  of  Fownes  (1847)  and  of  Drink  water  (1848)  closely 
agree.    Hie  numbers  of  Gay-Lussac  and  of  Tralles  cannot  stand 
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a  more  accurate  criticism ;  while  the  latest  observations  of  Baom- 
hauer  (1860)  are  charged  with  grave  errors^  and  are  far  less  vala- 
able  than  the  older  researches. 

The  apparatus  used  by  the  author  was  constructed  by  Geisdl^; 
of  Bonn^  and  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  20-30  millims. 
diameter.  Into  the  upper  end  a  thermometer  divided  into  fifths 
and  tenths  of  a  degree^  and  on  each  side  a  capillary  tube,  somewhat 
inclined  and  accurately  calibrated,  were  fused.  One  of  these  was 
widened  at  the  end  in  an  egg-shape ;  and  both  could  be  closed  by 
ground  glass  stoppers.  The  capacity  of  the  apparatus  was  about 
20-40  cubic  centims.  When  one  of  the  capillary  tubes  was  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  bent  tube  with  a  flask  containing  alcohol, 
the  apparatus  could  be  filled  with  alcohol  without  brioging  it  into 
contact  with  air,  by  inhaling  at  the  other  capillary  tube.  The 
apparatus  thus  filled  was  placed  in  a  water-bath,  the  temperature 
of  which  did  not  vary  more  than  ±0°-02  in  half  an  hour.  When 
the  thermometer  in  the  alcohol  of  the  apparatus  indicated  the 
same  temperature  as  the  water-bath,  the  position  of  the  liquid 
in  the  capillary  tubes  was  read  off  by  a  cathetometer,  and  the 
apparatus  weighed.  Thermometers,  balance,  and  weights  were 
all  accurately  controlled ;  and  all  observations  were  thus  corrected 
for  expansion  of  glass,  irregularity  of  thermometer,  difference  of 
volume,  magnitude  of  meniscus,  errors  in  the  weights  and  in  the 
balance.  The  weighings  are  reduced  to  vacuum.  All  nume- 
rical statements  refer  to  water  at  4°  as  unity. 

The  author  has  taken  into  account  all  possible  sources  of 
error,  and  determined  their  magnitude.  His  determinations 
mostly  affree  to  the  fifth  decimal  place.  The  greatest  deviations 
do  not  exceed  O'OOOOS.  Four  determinations  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  alcohol,  made  with  different  apparatus  at  different 
times,  gave  O'OOOOIS  as  the  greatest  difference.  That  is  the 
limit  of  what  can  be  attained  with  our  present  means,  and  the 
experiments  of  the  author  transcend  in  accuracy  all  previous 
ones. 

The  author  bestowed  special  attention  on  the  preparation  of 
an  absolutely  pure  alcohol.  The  spirit  was  prepared  from  com- 
brandy,  and  contained  71*6  per  cent,  alcohol.  15  Eimer  (of 
12'7  litres)  were  first  distilled  over  caustic  lime  and  soda,  then 
over  freshly  ignited  charcoal,  and  finally  repeatedly  over  firesh 
portions  of  caustic  lime,  the  direct  access  of  air  being  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  author  confirms  the  observation  of  Sommering,  that  in 
the  distillation  of  absolute  alcohol,  aqueous  alcohol  passes  over 
first.  Hence  the  specific  gravity  of  those  portions  which  first 
distil  over  is  greater  than  that  of  the  later  portions;  hence> 
also  arises  the  too  high  specific  gravity  given  for  absolute  alcohoL 
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Two  other  sources  of  error  increase  the  specific  gravity  of 
alcohol^— firsts  the  extraordinary  tendency  to  absorb  moisture 
from  die  air  (an  alcohol  of  0*78973  had^  after  standing  half  an 
hour  in  an  open  flaak>  a  specific  gravity  of  0*78992) ;  and 
secondly^  its  property  of  absorbing  air  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Alcohol  of  0*78973  had^  when  shaken  for  five  minutes  in  a  closed 
fiaak^  air  being  excluded^  a  specific  gravity  of  0*79007.  It  is 
known  that  alcohol  saturated  with  air  gives  out  air-bubbles 
when  diluted  with  water.  Pouillet  and  Baumhauer  determined 
the  specific  gravitv  by  hydrostatical  processes,  and  their  obaer* 
▼ations  are  thus  charged  with  great  errors. 

The  author  attempted^  but  in  vain,  to  keep  absolute  alcohol 
for  a  long  time  without  alteration  of  weight :  the  best  way  was 
to  keep  it  over  lime  under  a  bell-jar.  For  each  observation  a 
fresh  portion  of  alcohol  was  rectifiea  as  rapidly  as  possible,  access 
of  air  being  prevented.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  specially 
constructed  apparatus ;  and  the  alcohol  was  in  all  cases  tested 
by  the  addition  of  water ;  if  globules  of  air  were  formed,  the 
specimen  was  rejected.  In  the  distillation,  the  temperature  of 
the  water-bath  should  not  exceed  83°  to  85°;  if  it  do,  the  dis- 
tillate will  certainly  contain  water,  in  spite  of  all  the  lime. 

The  author  has  tested  all  the  modes  of  dehydrating  alcohol, 
and  communicates  his  observations. 

Calcined  potash  is  well  adapted  for  the  dehydration  of  weak 
alcohol;  but  it  does  not  remove  the  last  traces^  and  at  most 
an  alcohol  of  99°  per  cent,  is  obtained.  Chloride  of  calcium 
and  anhydrous  ^^Aa/^  of  copper  act  in  the  same  manner. 

Caustic  baryta^  as  proposed  by  Berthelot  and  Pean  de  St. 
Gilles,  is  adqfiirably  adapted  for  preparing  absolute  alcohol. 
When  the  supernatant  liquid  appears  yeUow,  the  alcohol  has  lost 
the  last  trace  of  water.  For  dehydrating  a  litre  of  alcohol, 
about  200  grms.  baryta  are  needed.  The  author  found  it  advan- 
tageous not  to  pour  the  dehydrated  alcohol  off,  but,  after  stand- 
ing for  about  a  day,  to  distil  it  directly.  When  the  quantity 
of  baryta  and. alcohol  was  left  to  itself  for  a  week,  the  liquid  was 
orange-red  in  colour,  and  on  distillation  furnished  an  alcohol 
of  higher  specific  gravity. 

Dehydration  by  sodium  the  author  totally  rejected.  If  sodium- 
amalgam  was  used  in  order  to  moderate  the  action,  some  mer- 
cury passed  over;  and  in  all  cases  the  distillate  contained  sodium : 
hence  the  determinations  were  too  high. 

The  most  practical  method  is  that  of  caustic  lime.  The 
pieces  must  stand  out  of  the  alcohol,  which  must  have  at  least  a 
specific  gravity  of  0*792  at  20°.  In  two  days  all  water  is  re- 
moved. But  if  it  is  desired  to  distil  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  hours,  a  previous  heating  to  50°  or  60°  is  necessary.   Tl^e 
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author  usually  added  a  little  caustic  baryta,  and  by  the  yelloir 
colour  the  dehydration  was  recognized.  The  distillation  was 
continued  with  the  above  precautions.  The  first  portions  exhi- 
bited too  high  a  specific  gravity ;  the  means  were  ooncbrdant 
with  each  other,  while  the  last  portions  had  again  too  high  a 
specific  gravity.  This  latter  fact  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
at  a  certain  temperature  absolute  alcohol  takes  water  from  hydrate 
of  lime. 

From  the  numerous  and  concordant  experiments  of  the  author, 
the  specific  gravity  of  absolute  alcohol  (water  at  4^:=1)  is 

078945  at  20°. 

The  observations  which  give  numbers  nearest  to  this  are  ihose  of 
Muncke, 0-7895;  Fownes,  078959 ;  and Drinkwater, 0*78958; 
while  Baumhauer  found  0*7899,  and  Kopp  even  0*79277. 

By  all  appropriate  tests  the  author  convinced  himself  of  the 
complete  purity  of  the  alcohol. 

He  found  the  boiling-point  of  absolute  alcohol  to  be,  as  the 
mean  of  three  very  closely  agreeing  numbers,  78^*803  (error 
0^*01).  From  the  tension  of  alcohol-vapour  B4igpault  deter- 
mined it  at  78°'28. 

To  determine  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  the  specific  gravity 
at  different  temperatures  was  determined.  Experiment  led  to 
the  following  formula, 

d  =0-80625-0000834  x  /°-0-0G000029/«, 

from  which  the  following  values  are  obtained : — 


Specific  Gravity  of  Absolute  Alcohol* 


At 


6 

0-80625 

At  20 

0-78445 

5 

0-80207 

„25 

0-78322 

10 

0-79788 

„  80 

0-78096 

15 

0-79367 

If,  therefore,  the  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  at  QP  =  I'O,  it  is  at 


Gay-Lussac 

MancVe. 

Kopp. 

Baumbraer. 

o 

10 
15 
20 
30 

1-01472 
•••••• 

1-03094 

101044 
1*01586 
102138 
1-03271 

101052 
101585 
102128 
103242 

1*01049 
1*01585 
1*02128 
1*03238 

1-0103 
1-0156 
1-OtlO 
1-0321 

The  author's  numbers  agree  best  with  those  of  Kopp,  although 
the  alcohol  which  Kopp  used  contained  water.  This  agreement 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  Mendelejeff  found,  a  small  addition 
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of  water  does  not  materially  alter  the  coefBcient  of  the  expansion 
of  alcohol. 

In  the  foarth  chapter^  the  author  endeavours  to  determine  the 
eontraetian  which  ensues  when  alcohol  and  water  are  mixed* 
For  this  purpose  the  specific  gravity  was  taken  of  accurately 
weighed  quantities  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water  free  from  air^ 
at  temperatures  of  from  0^  to  30^.  The  different  mixtures  con- 
tain 40  to  50  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  observations 
were  interpolated  by  means  of  the  method  of  least  squares. 
From  these  it  follows  that  the  greatest  contraction  takes  place 
with  a  mixture  which  contains  45'88  per  cent,  of  absolute  alco- 
hol. Such  a  mixture  can  be  expressed  very  accurately  by  the 
formula  G«H«G  +  3H«0,  which  requires  46  per  cent.  This 
mixture  exhibits  the  greatest  contraction  at  all  temperatures. 

The  anthor  sees  ih  this  a  direct  proof  that  the  mixture 

C«H«0+3H«0 

represents  a  more  intimate  combination  of  the  alcohol  with  the 
water.  From  his  observations  on  the  maximum  contraction^  the 
following  Table  is  taken.  The  contraction  refers  to  100  volumes 
of  the  resultant  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 


Pcrcentagpe 

of  absolute 

alcohol. 

Contraction 

at0^ 

10^ 

15»- 

20°. 

30°. 

40 
45 

46 
47 
50 

4-0666 
41440 
41461 
41441 
41145 

3-8180 
3-8936 
3-895C 
3-8937 
38678 

3-7075 
3-7821 
3-7840 
3-7823 
3-7581 

3-6060 
3-6796 
3-6815 
3-6799 
3-6575 

3-4306 
3-5023 
3-6041 
3-5027 
3-4839 

The  author  devotes  the  last  chapter  to  the  changes  of  specific 
gravity  on  mixing  alcohol  with  water ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
tried  to  find  an  empirical  formula  for  the  dependence  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  on  the  composition  of  the  mixture.  The  mixtures 
prepared  by  the  author  contained  40  to  100  per  cent,  of  abso- 
lute alcohol.  For  weaker  alcohol  only  a  few  observations  were 
made ;  and  for  mixtures  under  25  per  cent.,  the  observations  of 
Gilpin  and  Drinkwater  were  used.  The  observations  were  all 
interpolated  by  the  method  of  least  squares.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing Table  for  the  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  alcohol : — 
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Percentage 
of  alcohol 
by  weight. 

Specific  grayity  of  aqaeoiu  alcohol  * 

atO°. 

at  10°. 

at20^ 

at  30°. 

0 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
85 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 

99988 
99135 
98493 
97995 
97566 
95115 
96540 
95784 
94939 
93977 
92940 
91848 
90742 
89595 
88420 
87245 
86035 
84789 
83482 
82119 
80625 

99975 
99113 
98409 
97816 
97263 
96672 
95998 
95174 
94255 
93254 
92182 
91074 
89944 
88790 
87613 
86427 
82515 
83967 
82665 
81291 
79788 

99831 

98945 

98195 

97527 

96877 

96185 

954a3 

94514 

93511 

92493 

91400 

90275 

89129. 

87961 

86781 

85580 

84366 

83115 

81801 

80433 

78945 

99579 
98680 
97892 
97142 
96413 
95628 
94751 
93813 
92787 
91710 
90577 
89456 
88304 
87125 
85925 
84719 
83483 
82232 
80918 
79553 
78096 

Caron  t  has  discovered  the  existence  of  niobium  and  tantalum 
in  a  tin  ore  found  at  Montebras^  which  is  now  being  there  worked 
as  a  source  of  tin.  The  quantity  amounts  to  about  2  or  3  per 
cent.,  though  in  some  cases  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  has  been  ex- 
tracted. Of  two  methods  which  he  describes  of  extracting  the 
niobium,  the  following  is  recommended  as  the  best,  though 
not  the  most  expeditious. 

The  mineral,  deprived  of  gangue  and  levigated,  is  fused  wiih  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  means  a 
button  of  tin  is  obtained,  the  niobium  being  contained  in  the 
slag.  This  slag  is  then  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  removes  the  soda  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  unreduced  tin.  The  residue,  consisting  of  silica,  oxides  of  tin, 
niobium,  manganese,  iron,  &c.,  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  fluoric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  evaporated 
so  as  to  expel  the  major  part  of  the  fluosilicic  acid;  it  is  then 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  boiled,  by  which  aU  the 
niobic  acid  of  the  liquid  is  precipitated.  This  precipitate  of 
niobic  acid  is  far  from  being  pure ;  it  contains  much  tin,  a  little 
iron,  manganese,  and  perhaps  tungsten.  A  prolonged  digestion 
with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  removes  the  tin  and  the  tung- 

•  Water  at  4^=100000. 

t  Canutes  Rendus,  December  11, 1865. 
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sten,  and  the  iron  and  manganese  are  then  got  rid  of  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  author  also  isucceeded  in  proving  the  existence  in  this 
mineral  of  tantalum,,  by  means  of  Marignac^s  test  with  fluoride 
of  potassium ;  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  tantalic  acid  quite 
free  from  niobic  acid. 

The  following  resume  of  a  memoir  on  a  new  mode  of  testing 
mineral  oils  is  given  by  the  authors,  MM.  Salleron  and  Urbain*. 

We  have  sought  a  method  of  testing  the  mineral  oils  employed 
in  illumination  which  should  be  more  exact  than  the  determina- 
tion of  their  density,  or  the  direct  measure  of  their  inflammability. 
We  show  the  inconveniences  of  each  of  these  methods,  and  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  them  the  measurement  of  the  tension  of 
the  vapour  of  these  liquids,  which  is  proportional  to  their  vola- 
tility, and  therefore  to  their  inflammaoility.  We  show  that  this 
method  is  more  delicate  than  former  ones.  We  then  give  the 
description  of  a  new  apparatus  by  which  these  tensions  may  be 
determined,  and  finally  a  Table  containing  the  elastic  forces  of 
the  vapour  of  one  and  the  same  oil  taken  as  type  j  so  that  know- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  the  tension  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  temperature,  and,  on  the  other,  the  tension 
at  this  temperature  of  the  typical  oil,  by  comparing  these  num- 
bers the  value  of  the  specimen  examined  can  be  deduced.  From 
our  experiments  we  conclude  that  a  tension  of  64  millims.  of 
water  might  be  adopted  as  the  limit  of  that  which  oils  furnished 
to  the  public  should  possess. 

Hoffmannt  describes  the  following  method  of  readily  obtain* 
ing  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Potassium 
is  melted  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  a  current  of  air  is  blown  on 
it  by  means  of  a  bellows  j  in  this  way  a  yellowish-green  mass  is 
obtained  which  is  rich  in  KO^.  This  is  then  added  in  small 
portions  to  tolerably  concentrated  fluosilicic  acid,  by  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxygen  is  disengaged,  at  the  same  time  that 
silicofliioride  of  potassium  precipitates.  The  liquid,  which  is 
advantageously  left  acid  by  a  small  excess  of  silicofluoric  acid,  is 
considerably  richer  in  HO^  than  that  obtained  by  a  slow  oxida- 
tion of  the  metal.  Tested  with  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  the  proportion  of  HO*  in  the  liquid  amounted  to  1  in 
7d5.  When  the  silicofluoric  acid  was  kept  quite  cool  by  means 
of  a  freezing-mixture,  this  proportion  was  doubled,  and  even 
more ;  in  one  case  it  amounted  to  1  in  357. 

Sy  adding  KO^  to  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid^  a  comparatively 
strolig  solution  of  HO*  may  also, be  obtained. 

*  Comptes  Rendua,  January  2,  1866. 
t  Liebig's  AmuUeUy  November  1866. 
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When  ordinary  phosphorus  (that  is  to  say^  colourless  and  trans- 

1>arent  phosphorus)  is  kept  in  water  and  is  not  exposed  to  a  bright 
ight^  it  becomes  covered  with  a  white  opake  crust,  seldom  Tery 
thick,  which  is  known  as  white  phosphorus* 

According  to  Saudrimont,  who  has  subjected  this  to  exmnH 
nation*,  this  is  neither  a  hydrate,  nor  an  allotropic  condition  of 
normal  phosphorus,  nor  does  it  arise  from  a  devitrification.  It 
is  only  ordinary  phosphorus  irregularlv  corroded  on  the  surfjue 
and  roughened,  so  to  say,  by  the  combustible  action  of  air  dis« 
solved  in  water — a  slow  combustion  which  diffused  light  accele- 
rates, and  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  liquid  contains  no  more 
oxygen  dissolved. 


XIX.  Notices  rejecting  New  Books. 

A  Treatise  on  Attractions,  Laplace's  Functions,  and  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth.  By  John  H.  Pratt,  M,A.,  Archdeacon  ofOalaUia» 
Third  Edition.  Cambridge  and  London:  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1865. 

AS  this  is  the  third  edition  of  a  well-known  work,  we  need  not  do 
more  than  mention  geQerally  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and 
then  advert  more  particularly  to  one  or  two  points  in  which  it  d^ers 
from  foregoing  editions.  The  first  part,  which  is  preliminary  to  the  rest 
of  the  volume,  contains  in  the  first  place  the  usual  investigation  of 
the  attraction  exerted  by  spheres,  spheroids,  and  ellipsoids  on  internal 
and  external  points;  next,  an  investigation  of  the  properties  of 
Laplace's  functions,  and  their  a]>plication  to  determining  the  attrac- 
tion exerted  by  bodies  nearly  spherical  on  external  and  internal 
points ;  and  lastly,  an  elaborate  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
attractions  exerted  by  tablelands,  mountains,  &c.  This  last  portion 
of  the  first  part  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  examples  of  cases  actu« 
ally  occurring  in  geodetic  operations,  particularly  those  of  the  Indian 
survey.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  attempt  to  take  account  of  the 
effects  of  local  attractions  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book. 
The  second,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  question  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  This  is  dlBcussed  from  two 
points  of  view, — first,  theoretically,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 
being,  or  having  once  been,  a  fluid  mass ;  secondly,  practically,  as 
determinable  by  geodetic  operations.  Each  of  these  discussions  is 
very  elaborate ;  and  in  the  course  of  them  there  are  passed  in  review 
a  number  of  detached  observations  and  investigations  scattered 
through  various  scientific  journals.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
learning  what  has  been  done  on  this  subject  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Airy's  celebrated  Treatise,  will  obtain  the  requisite  information 
from  the  present  work,  which  is  brief,  clear,  full,  and  worthy  of 
Archdeacon  Pratt's  high  reputation  as  a  mathematician. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  November  13, 1865» 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  offer  some  observations  on  each  of  these 
discussions,  and  will  begin  with  the  second  of  them.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  mean  surface  of  the  earth  is  nearly  or 
exactly  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose  minor  axis  coincides  with 
that  of  the  earth's  revolution;  that  its  equatorial  radius  cannot 
differ  much  from  20,925,000  feet ;  and  that  ito  ellipticity,  or  the 
ratio  which  the  excess  of  the  equatorial  radius  over  the  polar  radius 
bears  to  the  former  is  about  1  :  300.  If  it  be  asked  what  is  meant 
by  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth,  and  how  it  is  determined,  we  may 
answer  that  the  problem  proposed  for  solution  is  really  this, — Given 
a  certain  number  of  measured  arcs  of  different  meridians,  to  deter* 
mine  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  surface  on  which  they  will  most 
exactly  fit.  That  figure  when  determined  is  the  mean  figure  of  the 
earth.  There  are  tfaj-ee  principal  measured  arcs  which  supply  data 
for  this  determination :  viz.  the  Russian  arc,  the  latitudes  of  the 
extremities  of  which  differ  by  about  25° ;  the  Anglo-French  arc,  in 
which  that  difference  is  about  22° ;  and  the  Indian  arc,  in  which  the 
difference  is  about  21°.  There  lure  also  other  shorter  arcs,  e,g. 
those  measured  in  Prussia,  Peru,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 
General  Schubert,  and  subsequently  Captain  A.  R.  Clarke,  have 
shown  that  the  figure  which  most  nearly  represents  these  measure* 
ments  is  an  ellipsoid.  The  calculation  of  the  latter  gentleman  is 
based  on  the  data  supplied  by  thirteen  stations  on  the  Russian  arc, 
twelve  on  the  Anglo-French  arc,  eight  on  the  Indian  arc,  five  on  the 
Cape  arc,  and  two  on  the  Peruvian  arc.  And  his  result  comes  to 
this,  that  the  polar  semiaxis  is  20,853,768  feet,  while  the  semi- 
major  and  minor  axes  of  the  equatorial  ellipse  are  respectively 
20,926,485  feet  and  20.921,177  feet,  the  two  latter  numbers  differ- 
ing by  just  a  mile.  General  Schubert  makes  the  difference  about 
half  a  mile.  Archdeacon  Pratt  is  of  opinion  that  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  these  gentlemen  is  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  it  neglects 
the  possible  influence  of  local  attraction  on  the  plumbline  at  the 
standard  stations  of  the  arcs  employed.  The  amount  of  the  uncer* 
tainty  introduced  by  this  possibility  is  the  subject  of  a  very  elaborate 
paper  by  Archdeacon  Pratt,  published  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society.  An  account  of  the  method  pursued  in  that 
paper,  and  of  the  chief  results  arrived  at,  is  given  in  the  present 
work.  By  a  preliminary  investigation  he  shows  that  the  differences 
between  the  latitudes  of  the  principal  stations  on  a  measured  arc,  as 
determined  by  geodesy,  are  sensibly  unaffected  by  local  attraction ; 
and  consequently  that  if  the  latitude  of  that  station  to  which  the 
others  are  referred  were  clear  of  error  depending  on  local  attraction, 
the  method  pursued  by  Captain  A.  R.  Clarke  (Bessel's  method) 
would  be  unobjectionable.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Ac- 
cordingly Archdeacon  Pratt  investigates  the  consequences  which 
follow  from  assuming  that  there  exists  a  small  unknown  deflection  of 
the  plumbline  at  the  reference-station,  producing  a  small  unknown 
error  in  the  determination  of  its  latitude.  He  then  applies  this  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  semi-  major  and  minor  axes,  and  the 
ellipticity  of  the  mean  ellipses  which  respectively  represent  the 
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Anglo-Gallic,  RuMian,  and  Indian  arcs,  involving  in  eaeh  ease  the 
small  unknown  correction  (t)  of  the  latitude  of  the  primary  Btation. 
lliuB  the  Anglo*Oallic  arc  gives — 

Semi-  miyor  axis  (in  feet)   =20928190+ 15777^. 
Semi-  minor  axis        ,,         =  20847200—5885*9  U 

BUipticity =_|_.(i +0.0921  i). 

where  /  is  in  seconds,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  positive  if  the  defleetioii 
be  northward.  It  appears,  finally,  that  if  tbe  deflections  are  taken 
as  r'*d7  for  the  Anglo-Gallic  are,  2"*22  for  the  Russian,  and  0"*03S 
for  the  Indian  arc,  in  all  cases  southemly,  values  are  obtained  for  the 
semi-  major  and  minor  axes  which  in  no  case  differ  from  their  mean  by 
so  much  as  300  ft.  Accordingly  the  Archdeacon's  final  result  is,  that 
the  mean  figure  of  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  that  its  semi- 
major  and  minor  axes  are  20,926,189  feet  and  20,855,316  feet  re- 
spectively,  and  consequently  the  ellipticity  is  ^        .    'Now^  inaa- 

much  as  the  possible  existence  of  deflections  of  the  assumed  amount 
cannot  be  denied,  the  investigation  shows  conclusively  that  the  prin- 
cipal measured  meridian  arcs  supply  data  which  by  no  means  render 
it  necessary,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  suppose  that 
the  earth's  mean  figure  is  more  correctly  represented  by  an  ellipsoid 
than  by  an  oblate  spheroid. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point.  What  may  be  compendiously 
termed  Uie  fluid  hypothesis  is  this : — The  earth  took  its  form  when 
in  a  fluid  or  semifluid  state,  under  the  action  of  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  its  parts  combined  with  their  rotation  round  a  common  axis. 
As  each  point  of  such  a  mass  must  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
fluid  equilibrium,  the  consequence  of  this  h3rpothe8is  will  be,  that,  at 
all  events  so  long  as  the  fluid  state  exists,  the  matter  composing  the 
earth  is  arranged  in  a  succession  of  spheroidal  layers  having  a  com- 
mon centre,  the  minor  axes  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  rotation, 
their  ellipticities  decreasing  gradually  from  the  surface  to  the  centre ; 
the  density  of  each  layer  will  be  the  same  throughout,  but  the  den- 
sities of  consecutive  strata  will  gradually  increase  from  the  surfeice 
towards  the  centre.  It  is  then  assumed  that  in  this  state  the  earth 
gradually  became  solid  from  the  surface  inwards,  a  crust  (possibly 
of  great  thickness)  being  thus  formed  over  the  fluid  matter,  but 
without  disturbing  to  any  considerable  extent  the  arrangement  above 
explained. 

Independently  of  considerations  drawn  from  any  hypothesis  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  solar  system,  or  from  the  facts  of  geology,  it  is  held 
that  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  the  fluid  hypothesis  to  be 
true  in  fact,  llius  Laplace  says,  "  La  fluidite  primitive  des  planetes 
est  clairement  indiqu^e  par  Faplatissement  de  leur  figure,  conforme 
aux  lois  de  I'attraction  mutuelle  de  leurs  molecules ;  elle  est  de  plus 
prouv6e  pour  la  terre,  par  la  diminution  r^guli^re  de  la  pesanteur, 
en  allant  de  T^quateur  aux  pdles  "  {Systlme  du  Monde,  vol,  ii.  p.  563, 
ed.  6).     Mr.  Airy  says  that  "  the  results  of  pendulum  observations. 
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famar  ineqnalitiefl,  and  tfa«  precessional  phenomena  ....  make  it 
highly  probable  that  the  earth  haa  once  been  in  a  fluid  or  semifluid 
state  "  (Conclusion  to  Treatise  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth).  And 
Archdeacon  Pratt  (p.  1 60)  sajs,  "  we  can  hardly  conceive  stronger 
evidence  than  the  foregoing  pages  furnish  that  the  earth  was  once  a 
fluid  mass/' 

As  the  Archdeacon  has  brought  forward  an  additional  argument 
on  the  subject,  and  one  of  great  importance  if  sound,  we  will 
briefly  pass  the  whole  in  review,  as  stated  in  the  present  work. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  variations  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  the 
earth's  surface  deduced  from  this  hypothesis  exactly  coincide  with 
those  which  are  ascertained  by  means  of  experiments  with  pendu- 
lums. In  the  next  place,  the  moon's  motion  in  latitude  experiences 
a  perturbation  which  falls  in  exactly  with  the  hypothesis.  In  the 
third  place,  by  making  a  particular  assumption  as  to  the  variation  of 
the  densities  of  the  consecutive  strata,  a  value  of  the  ellipticity  of  the 
mean  surface  is  deduced  which  nearly  coincides  with  that  ascertained 
by  geodesy.  In  the  fourth  place,  on  the  same  assumption,  an  ex- 
pression for  the  annual  precession  can  be  deduced  which,  when 
compared  with  that  which  actually  exists,  gives  an  eUipticity  for  the 
mean  surfEuse  not  differing  much  from  that  ascertained  by  geodesy. 

Such  being  the  evidence,  let  us  now  consider  its  value.  It  is 
plainly  all  of  one  kind.  An  hypothesis  is  framed,  and  is  found  to 
lead  to  results  coinciding  with  observed  facts.  This  may  be  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis,  but  is  not  proof.  If  a 
large  number  of  phenomena  of  various  kinds  are  connected  and  ex- 
phuned  by  an  hypothesis,  the  presumption  is  strong,  and  may  amount 
to  something  equivalent  to  proof.  But  if  the  facts  are  few,  the  pre- 
sumption cannot  be  strong ;  and  if  to  enable  it  to  embrace  these  few 
facts  it  has  to  be  backed  by  a  subsidiary  hypothesis,  the  presumption 
in  its  favour  is  very  much  weakened.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  case 
-with  the  fluid  hypothesis.  The  third  and  fourth  "  tests  *'  depend  on 
a  particular  assumption  as  to  the  variation  of  the  densities  of  the 
successive  layers,  viz.  that  expressed  by  the  formula 

pa^Q  sin  qa, 

^here  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  layer  whose  semi-  major  axis  is  a, 
Q  and  q  being  constants.  Now  this  formula  does  incidentally  imply 
that  the  density  increases  as  the  centre  is  approached,  and  is  so  far 
imobjectionable ;  but  its  chief  recommendation  is  that  it  possesses 
the  unique  property  of  rendering  a  certain  differential  equation  inte- 
grable.  It  would,  to  our  mind,  be  a  singularly  happy  coincidence 
tf  a  law  of  density  assumed  for  such  a  purpose  were  physically 
true.  We  think,  therefore,  ,that  the  real  evidence  for  the  fluid 
hypothesis  is  reduced  to  that  furnished  by  the  first  two  "  tests." 

Now,  with  regard  to  them,  it  is  plain  that  any  hypothetical 
arrangement  of  the  matter  composing  the  earth  would  possess  the 
same  amount  of  consistency  with  these  facts  as  the  fluid  hypothesis^ 
provided  that  the  matter  when  so  arranged  continues  to  exert  the 
same  attraction  as  before  on  ail  external  points.     Hence  in  order  to 
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complete  the  proof  of  the  fluid  hypothesis,  it  is  necessary  to  shoir 
that  no  such  arrangement  is  possible.  And  this  Archdeacon  Pratt 
attempts  to  do.  He  says  (p.  80),  "  Suppose  some  change  were  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  earth*s  mass  without  altering  its  extenial 
form.  It  is  evident  that,  although  the  resultant  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  on  the  surface  might  possibly  be  unaltered  by  this  change 
at  particular  points  of  the  surface,  it  could  not  remain  the  same  as 
before  at  every  point  of  the  surface ;"  and  then  follows  some  general 
reasoning  too  long  to  quote.  Not  content  with  this,  he  calculated 
the  separate  effects  of  three  hypothetical  rearrangements,  and  finds 
them  all  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  pendulum  experiments. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  the  pains  bestowed  upon  this  point  show 
that  the  Archdeacon  is  awake  to  the  requirements  of  strict  proof. 
But  we  must  add  that  in  our  opinion  he  has  failed  to  prove  his 
point.  It  admits  of  easy  demonstration,  that  without  changing  the 
form  of  a  given  mass  it  is  possible  to  rearrange  its  particles  in  an  inde^ 
finitely  great  number  of  ways  consistently  with  its  attraction  on  all 
external  points  continuing  the  same  as  before.  We  are  not  aware  that 
this  fact  has  ever  before  been  pointed  out;  and  as  it  may  be  disputedj 
we  add  a  demonstration  in  a  postscript. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  point  out  one  consequence  that  fol- 
lows from  this  theorem.  It  is  stated  that  the  variation  of  gravity  on 
the  earth's  surface  proves  that  the  matter  of  the  earth  must  be 
arranged  according  to  the  fluid  hypothesis ;  so  far  is  this  from  being 
true,  that  it  need  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  ascertained  variations 
of  gravity  if  there  were  distributed  irregularly  through  the  earth  very 
dense  masses  of  matter,  and  likewise  cavities  filled  with  very  light 
forms  of  matter. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  mistaken ;  we  -  are  not  advocating  any 
rival  theory.  If  we  must  have  a  theory,  we  incline  to  accept  that 
according  to  which  the  earth  was  once  in  a  fluid  or  semifluid  state. 
But  we  do  not  see  the  need  of  having  any  theory  at  all.  The 
fluid  hypothesis  undoubtedly  can  be  made  to  comply  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case ;  but  we  think  it  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  the  evidence  derived  from  the  figure  of  the  earth  in  fiivour 
of  its  actual  truth  does  not  rise  above  a  slight  probability,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  Archdeacon  Pratt  has  very  much  over-esti- 
mated the  force  of  that  evidence. 

P.S. — Conceive  any  mass  attracting  an  external  point  (P),  and 
conceive  the  mass  to  consist  of  two  portions  V  and  V ;  these  two 
portions  may  be  distinct,  or  may  be  superimposed  wholly  or  in  part 
in  any  way  whatever.  Now  the  attraction  of  the  whole  maas  on  P 
roust  be  the  resultant  of  the  separate  attraction  of  V  and  V  on  P- 
Conceive  (if  possible)  the  matter  composing  V  to  undergo  any  change 
of  arrangement  and  become  v',  such  that  its  attraction  on  P  remains 
the  same;  then  the  attraction  of  V+V  on  P  will  be  the  same  as 
thatofV+v'  on  P. 

Suppose  V  to  be  a  spherical  shell  of  uniform  density ;  then  if  the 
matter  composing  it  be  rearranged  so  as  still  to  form  a  concentric 
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Bpherical  shell  of  uniform  density  («'),  theie  will  be  no  change  in 
the  attraction  which  it  exerts  on  any  point  external  to  both.  Thas 
anppoee  A  B  to  be  a  section  of  the  earth  made  by  the  plane  of  any 
meridian,  and  suppose  its  matter  to  be  solid  and  arranged  in  any 


manner.  Take  any  point  0»  and  with  centre  O  and  any  radii  O  C 
and  O  D  describe  spherical  shells  ;  suppose  a  uniformly  distributed 
portion  of  the  matter  composing  the  former  shell  to  be  remoyed  and 
to  be  uniformly  distributed  on  the  latter  shell.  This  can  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  attraction  of  the  whole  mass  on  any  external 
point. 

Since  the  point  O  may  be  taken  anywhere  within  the  earth,  and 
ainoe  the  radii  O  G  and  O  D  are  subject  to  no  condition  except  that 
the  spheres  whereof  they  are  radii  must  fall  wholly  within  A  B,  and 
since  the  density  of  the  transferred  matter  may  have  any  value  not 
exceeding  the  least  density  of  the  part  from  which  it  is  removed,  it 
is  clear  that  the  number  of  particidar  cases  included  in  the  proof  is 
indefinitely  great. 


XX.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 
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[Continued  from  vol.  xxx.  p.  318.] 

December  21,  1865. — Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  Vice-President,  in 

the  Chair. 

'T^HE  following  communications  were  read : — 
•*•      "On .the  Expansion  of  Water  and  Mercury."     By  A.  Mat- 
thiessen,  F.R.S. 

Before  commencing  a  research  into  the  expansion  of  the  metals  and 
their  alloys,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  method  I  intended 
to  employ,  namely  that  of  weighmg  the  metal  or  alloy  in  water  at 
different  temperatures,  would  yield  good  and  reliable  results. 

PkU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  81.  No.  207.  Feb.  1866.  M 
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To  check,  therefore,  the  method,  I  was  led  to  determine  the  coef- 
ficient of  expansion  of  mercnry,  and,  basing  my  calcnlatious  on  Kopp's 
coefficients  of  expansion  of  water,  I  expected  to  obtain  Begnault's  coef- 
ficient of  expansion  of  mercnrj.  The  coefficient  dednced  from  expe- 
riments did  not  agree  with  Regnault's ;  and  being  unable  to  disooTer 
any  source  of  error  in  the  method  of  experimenting;  I  determined  to 
reinvestigate  the  matter. 

The  memoir  is  divided  into  four  parts. 

I.  On  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of  the  linear  expanson 
of  certain  glass  rods. 

These  rods  (1825  millims.  long  and  of  20  millims.  diameter)  were 
kindly  made  for  these  experiments  by  Mr.  F.  Osier,  The  method 
used  for  the  determination  of  their  increment  in  length  was  that  of 
measuring  it  with  a  micrometer-screw,  with  which  a  length  could  be 
measured  with  accuracy  to  0*001  millim. 

The  rod  was  placed  in  a  long  troueh,  the-  one  end  of  the  rod 
resting  against  a  fixed  glass  tube  capped  with  zinc,  the  other  against 
another  glass  tube  the  other  end  of  which  rested  against  the  micro- 
meter-screw. Water  was  allowed  to  flow  through  these  glass  tubes 
durinff  the  time  of  observation.  The  trough  being  filled  with  water 
at  ordinary  temperature  and  the  position  of  the  screw  read  off,  the 
water  was  heated  to  boiling  and  another  reading  taken. 

The  mean  of  sixteen  observations  gave  for  the  linear  expansion  of 
these  rods 

L,=Lo  (1+0-000007290, 
and  therefore  for  the  cubical  expansion 

V<=Vo(l +0-000021870- 

II.  On  the  method  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  cubical 
expansion  of  water  and  mercury. 

This  part  of  the  paper  contains  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus 
employed,  and  the  precautions  taken. 

The  method  consists  of  weighing  the  substances  in  water  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  and  from  the  loss  of  weight  in  water  deductng 
its  volume.  For  this  deduction,  the  expansion  of  water  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  is  required. 

III.  On  the  redeterminations  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of 
water. 

To  determine  these,  pieces  of  the  glass  rods  (the  linear  expansion  of 
which  had  to  be  determined),  ground  to  the  shape  of  a  double  wedge, 
were  weighed  in  water  of  different  temperatures.  Three  pieces  of  glass 
were  used  (making  three  series),  the  weighings  being  made  at  tempera- 
tures between  0°  and  100°,  the  whole  number  of  observations  being 
thirty-two. 

From  these  it  was  found  that  the  expansion  of  wateV  between  4° 
and  100®  may  conveniently  be  expressed  between  4®  and  32°  by  the 
formula 

V|=  1  -  00000025300  (/-4)  +  00000083890  (^— 4)» 
-0-000000071 73  (^-4)», 
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and  between  Z2^  and  100^  bj 

V,«0-999695+0-0000054724/*-0000000011260^. 

Tbe  values  calculated  from  tbese  formuke  for  the  Tohime  oera« 
pied  bj  water  at  different  temperatorea  are  fpren  in  Table  I.  from 
degree  to  degree,  together  with  the  differeoees  for  each  degree. 


Tabu  I. 


Volume 
of  water 
atT^ 


Differ- 
ence per 
IV 


Volume 

of  water 

atT^ 


Differ- 

eneeper 

P. 


Volume 

of  water 

atT^ 


Biffiar- 

eaoeper 

1°. 


4 

I 

7 

a 

9 

lO 

II 

12. 

«3 
14 
«5 
i6 

'7 
i8 

'9 

20 
XI 
22 
»3 

*4 

:i 

»7 
28 
29 
30 
31 
3» 
33 
34 
35 
36 


I'OOOOOO 

I '000006 
1-000028 
1*000066 
1*000119 
i'oooi88 
1*000271 
1-000369 
1*000479 
1*000604 
1*000742 
1*000892 
1*001054 
1*00x227 
1*001412 
i'ooi6o8 
1*001814 
1*002029 
1*002254 
1*002488 
1*002731 
1*002982 
1*003241 
1-003507 
1*003780 
1*004059 
>oo4345 
1*004635 
1*004931 
X'005249 
1*005578 
1*005916 
1*006261 


0*000006 
22 
38 

1^ 

8j 
98 

IIO 

"J 
138 

150 

162 

173 

206 

215 

225 
134 
a43 
251 
259 
266 
273 
279 
286 
290 
296 
318 
329 

338 
0*000345 


x*oo66i6 
1*006979 
1007351 
1*007730 
1*008118 
1*008514 
1*008918 
1*009331 
1009751 
1*010179 
1*010614 
1*011059 
1*011510 
1*011969 
1*012435 
1*012909 
1*013391 
1*013879 
1*014376 
1*014879 
1*015390 
1*015907 
1*016432 
1*016964 
1-017502 
1*018047 
1*018599 
1*019158 
1*019724 
1*020296 
1*020874 
1-021459 


0-000355 

3^3 

37a 

379 
388 
396 

404 

4»3 

420 

428 

435 

4f5 

45 

459 

466 

474 
4«» 
488 

497 
503 
5" 
517 
5*5 
53a 
538 
545t 
55a 

566 
57* 
578 
585 
0*000591 


69 
70 
It 
7» 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

II 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 

97 

98 

99 

100 


'022050 
'022648 
•023252 
'023861 

*024477 
*025099 
*025727 
*o2636i 
•027000 
•027646 
*028296 
•028953 
"029615 
-030283 
•030956 
*03i634 
•032318 
•033007 
•033701 
•034400 
•035104 
•035813 
•036527 
•037245 

•037969 
•038697 
•039429 
•040166 
•040907 
•041653 


043159 


0^000598 
604 
609 
616 
622 
628 
634 
639 
646 
650 
657 
662 
668 
673 
678 
684 
689 
694 
699 
704 
709 

714 
718 

7»4 
728 

73* 
737 
74« 
746 

75» 
0*000755 


IV .  On  the  redetermination  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mer- 


cnry. 

The  pure  mercurj  was  weighed  in  a  bucket  in  the  water  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  The  glass  bucket  was  made  from  the  end  of  a 
test-tube  (its  length  being  about  20  millims.  and  width  15  miltims.). 
The  expansion  of  this  sort  of  glass  was  found  to  be 

V««Vo  (1  +0000025660. 
M2 
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Fiye  aeries  were  made  with  mercarj ;  and  its  expansioiiSy  deduced 
from  the  water-ezpannomi  giyen  in  Table  I.«  were 

Series     I V|=Vt  (1  +00001815/), 

Series  II V|«Vt (1+00001813/). 

Series  III V<«  V.  (1  +000018080. 

Series  IV V|«V.  (1  +000018080. 

Series   V V,=V,  (1+0-00018160, 

Mean  ....  V|=V.  (1+0-00018120, 

ft  Talne  closely  agreeing  with  Regnanlt's,  namely 

V,=Vt  (1+000018150. 

Calculating  from  the  fiye  series  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  mer- 
cury, using  Kopp's  water-ezpannon  (taking  the  yolume  at  4^sl), 
we  find  as  mean 

V,=Vo  (1+00001 780. 

'In  the  followinff  Table  I  giye  the  yalues  obtained  by  different  ob- 
serrers  for  the  yolumes  occupied  by  water  at  different  temperaturef, 
the  yolume  at  4^  being  taken  equal  to  1. 

Tablb  II. 


T. 

Kopp* 

Despretst. 

Pierre  t 

Hagen(. 

MntlTiiieOTi 

o 

4 

1*000000 

I'OOOOOO 

1*000000 

1*000000 

I'OOOOOO 

lO 

1*000247 

1*000268 

1*000271 

1*000269 

IXXSOIJI 

«5 

1000818 

1*000875 

1*000850 

1*000849 

1-000892 

20 

I '00 1 600 
1*004187 

1*001790 

1*001717 

1*001721 

1*001814 

30 

1*004330 

1004195 

1*004250 

1*004345 

40 

1*007654 

i'007730 

1*007636 

1*007711 

1*007730 
1*011969 

SO 

1*011890 

1*012050 
1016980 

1*011939 

1011994 

60 

1*016715 

1*017243 

1*017001 

1*016964 

70 

1*022371 

1*022550 
1*028850 

1*023064 

1  022675 

1*022648 

80 

1*028707 

1*029486 

1*028932 

1028053 
1*035113 

90 

1035524 

1*035660 

1*036421 

1*035715 

100 

1043114 

1*043150 

1*043777 

1042969 

1043159 

Kopp,  Despretz,  and  Pierre  used  the  same  method  for  their  de- 
terminations— that  of  determining  the  expansion  of  water  in  glass  yes- 
sels  (dilatometers).  Hagen  employed  the  weighing  process,  but  at 
high  temperatures  employed  no  special  precautions  to  preyent  tbe 
steam  condensing  on  his  fine  wire ;  hence  his  yalues  at  9^  and  100^ 
fall  below  mine. 

*  Pogg.  Ami.  xcii.  42.  t  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phjs.  Ixx.  (l**  rtr.)  I. 

\  Ann.  de  Ohim.  etde  Phjr8.xiii.  (3**  ■^.)a26.  CUoalatod  by  Frankeoheun, 
Pogg.  Ann.  lori.  451. 

%  Abhandlungen  d.  k.  Acad,  der  Wiflsensch.  su  Berlin,  1865. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  Table  that  Kopp's  values  are 
lower  than  the  others  ;  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  mercury^  when  deduced  by  means  of  these,  falls  below 
that  obtained  b^  Hegnault,  but  when  deduced  from  Despretz*s  or 
my  own  agrees  closely  with  Begnaiilt's,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
Kopp's  values  must  l>e  somewhat  incorrect. 

''On  the  Forms  of  some  Compounds  of  Thallium."  By  W.  H. 
Miller,  M.A.,  For.  Sec.  R.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

Nitrate  of  ThaUium. 
Prismatic,  0  1  0,  0  I  1=38** 8'-I ;   I  00,  1  1  0=62°  56'-3. 

100,011  90    6 
100,  1  10  62  56*3 
100,  210  44  23 
100,111  68     6-5  ^g- l• 
100,  211  51   13 
1  1  0,  1  1 1  34  57-5 
01  1,  Oil  103  44 

0  1  1,  2  1  1  38  47 

1  I  0,  T  1  0  54     7-4 

2  I  0,  2  1  I  28  46 
210,210  91   14 
01  1,  1  I  1  21  53-5 
1  1  I,  r  1  1  43  47 

1  1  1,  1  T  I  93  44-8 
lll.lTl  110     5 

2  I  1,  2  1  1  77  34 
21  1,  21 1  75  38 
21  1,  21  I  122  28 

Observed  combinations  :— 1  00,  1  1  1  ;  1  0  0,  1  1  1,  2  1  1  ;  10  0, 
Oil,  11  1,  21  1;  100,  1  10,  2  10,  1  1  1,  2  I  1 ;  100,  01  1, 
1  10,  210,  111,  2  11. 

No  cleavage  observable. 

From  the  observed  minimum  deviation  of  the  brightest  part  of 
the  solar  spectrum  formed  by  refraction  through  the  faces  100, 
Tl  0,  it  appears  that  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  ray  in  the  plane 
.00  1,  and  polarized  in  that  plane,  is  about  1-817.  The  refrangibi- 
Hty  of  the  other  ray  is  greater,  its  minimum  deviation  through  the 
same  faces  being  93°  nearly. 
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SmlpknrfmMe  of  nmlimm. 

PynondalOOl,  1 0  1  ar38*  2(r-3. 

OtMonred  ftms:— 1 00,  1  1 0,  1  0  1. 

Kg.  2. 


100.010  90    0 
100,110  45     0 

100.011  90    0 
100,  101  51  39-7 
1  I  0,  1  0  1  63  59 

1  0  1,  FO  1  76  40-6 

1  0  1,  0  1  1  52    2 


Observed  eombbatioiu :— 1  1  0,  1 0  1  ;  1  00,  1  1  0,  1  0 1. 
The  crystalB  are  remarkable  for  the  verj  nneaiial  extenaioii  of  the 
faeea  of  the  same  simple  form,  and  at  first  sight  look  as  if  they  bdonged 
to  the  oblique  system.  The  breadth  and  thickness  of  one  of  the 
largest  crystals  were  I'l  and  0*055  millimetre  respectiTely ;  and  of 
two  adjacent  faces  of  the  form  101,  one  was  about  eleren  times  the 
breadtn  of  the  other.  The  distribution  of  the  large  and  small  hees 
did  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  any  law ;  so  that  these  ciystals  cannot 
be  regarded  as  combinations  of  large  and  small  hemihedral  forms. 
Twins.  Twin  face  1 0  1. 

Fig.  3. 
101,_I0J  ISO    0 

110,011  52    4 

11  0,01  I  -52     4 

01  I,il0  75  56 

01  I.  110  75  56 

fOl,  loi  26  38-8 

No  cleavage  obseryable. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  optical  constants  of  the 
crystal  by  observing  the  minimum  deviation  of  light  refracted  through 
a  face  of  the  form  1  1  0  and  one  of  the  opposite  ftices  of  the  form 
10  0;  the  latter  were,  however,  so  small  that  the  observation  could 
not  be  made  with  much  accuracy.  It  appeared  that  for  the  ordi- 
nary ray  polarized  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  line  0  01,  the  indices 
of  refraction  of  red  light,  of  the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum, 
and  of  violet  light  were  about  2*15,  2*159,  and  2*314  respectively, 
and  that,   for  the  extraordinary  ray  polarized  in  the  plane  001, 
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the  indices  of  refraction  of  red  light,  the  brightest  part  of  the  spec- 
tram,  and  of  violet  light  were  about  1890,  1973,  and  2143  re- 
apectirelj. 

Carbonate  of  Thallium. 

The  faces  which  have  been  observed  are  all  in  one  zone,  and 
exhibit  a  symmetry  which  is  com]>atible  with  either  the  prismatic 
or  the  obUque  system.  The  crystals  probably  belong  to  the  pris- 
niadc  system.  They  are  aggregated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  very  difficult  to  isolate  a  smgle  crystal,  or  to  determine  the  faces 
which  belong  to  the  different  individuals  of  a  group  of  crystals. 

Observed  forms :— 1  0  0,  1  1  0,  2  i  0,  1  2  0.  Fig.  4. 


10  0,  1  1  0  51  28 

1  0  0,  2  1  0  32     7 

10  0,  120  68  57 

1  1  0,  T  1  0  77    4 


Twins.  Twin  face  1  1  0.  One  individual  is  generally  united  to 
each  of  two  others,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  twins  of  cerus- 
site,  aragonite,  glaserite,  and  chrysoberyl. 

A  deavage  has  been  observed  probably  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
form  1  1  0 ;  it  may,  however,  be  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  form  1  0  0, 
the  complexity  of  the  twin  crystals  being  such  that  it  could  not 
be  ascertained  whether  the  cleavages  observed  belonged  to  one  crys- 
tal or  to  two  different  crystals. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Crookes,  the  discoverer  of  thallium,  for  the 
crystals  of  nitrate,  sulphocyanide,  and  carbonate  of  thallium,  above 
described. 


OBOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xxx.  p.  463.] 

November  22, 1865. — W.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  '' On  the  impressions  of  Selenite  in  the  Woolwich  Beds  and 
London  Clay."     By  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  Sec.  G.S. 

Spaces  formerly  occupied  by  crystals  of  Selenite  having  been 
described  by  the  author  as  occurring  in  Woolwich  Beds  near 
Mottingham,  Kent,  and  in  the  unfossihferous  London  Clay  of  Ten- 
dring  Hundred,  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  phenomena  to 
which  he  had  drawn  attention.  The  various  facts  bearing  on  the 
question,  including  the  conditions  under  which  the  beds  were  depo- 
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sited,  their  chemical  cxmipositioo,  and  the  mineral  condition  of  the 
fossils,  having  been  described  in  detail.  Dr.  Duncan  proceeded  to 
discass  the.  explanations  that  could  be  suggested  to  account  for  the 
formation  and  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  crystals.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mineral  had  resulted  from  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  percolating  water,  on  preexisting  car- 
bonate of  lime,  the  sulphuric  acid  having  been  form^  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  oxygen  evolved  from  the  de- 
composing vegetable  remains  occurring  in  the  Plant-beds  interca- 
lated in  the  strata  containing  Selenite-spaces.  The  hydrocarbons 
resulting  from  the  same  decomposition  would  in  solution  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  decomposition  of  the  Seienite.  In  conclusion 
Dr.  Duncan  urged  that,  if  his  explanations  were  accepted,  the  oc- 
currence of  Seienite  in  a  deposit  must  be  held  to  prove  tbe  former 
existence  of  organisms  in  it,  and  the  removal  of  the  Seienite  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  evidence  of  such  existence ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  purest  clay-slate  may  not  have  been 
once  asfossiliferous  as  the  Woolwich  Beds. 

2.  "  On  the  Relation  of  the  Chillesford  Beds  to  the  Norwidi 
Crag."     By  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher.  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  geological  position  of  the  Chillesford  Clay  has  never  been 
definitely  settled.  Mr.  Prestwich,  who  first  described  it,  left  the 
question  open  as  to  its  identity  with  the  Norwich  Crag,  or  with  the 
more  recent  marine,  freshwater,  and  land  series  which  immediately 
underlies  the  great  northern  Clay-drift  of  Norfolk.  Sir  C.  LyeU 
supports  the  former  view,  while  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  Jun.,  considers  the 
Chillesford  Clay  a  local  member  of  his  *' Middle  Drift."  The 
author  described  the  Chillesford  Beda  as  they  occur  at  Chillesford, 
and  thence  traced  them  northward  to  Aldborough.  At  Thorp,  north 
of  Aldborcngh,  the  Norwich  Crag  is  exposed ;  and  the  main  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  show  that  this  bed  probably  overlies  the  Chillesford 
Clay.  In  order  to  prove  that  this  Crag  is  not  identical  with  the 
Afya-bed  below  the  clay,  Mr.  Fisher  cited  its  greater  thickness,  its 
difference  in  lithological  character*  and  the  dissimilarity  of  their 
fossils ;  he  also  remarked  that  it  rested  upon  a  loamy  clay,  and  con- 
tained a  strong  spring  at  its  base,  whereas  the  Afya-bed  was  always 
observed  to  rest  on  porous  beds;  he  therefore  inferred  that  this 
loamy  clay  was  the  Chillesford  Clay,  and  showed  that  tlie  gentle  dip 
to  the  north  would  bring  it  into  the  required  position ;  moreover 
he  had  found  indurated  nodules  of  loam,  resembling  weathered  Chil- 
lesford loam,  in  the  base  of  the  Norwich  Crag  at  this  locality. 
Mr.  Fisher  next  noticed  the  occurrence  of  the  same  beds  at  South- 
wold,  and  stated  that  the  well-known  deposit  from  which  the  late 
Colonel  Alexander  obtained  so  many  mammalian  remains  was  the 
Afya-bed.  The  Norwich  Crag  is  also  seen  in  this  neighbourhood  at 
Wangford,  differing  in  character  from  the  A/ya-bed,  and  resting  on 
a  loamy  clay  resembling,  and  probably  identical  with,  the  Chilles- 
ford Clay.  The  sequence  of  these  beds  is  therefore,  in  descending 
order:— (1)  Norwich  Crag;  (2)  Chillesford  Clay ;  (3)  Afya-bed; 
(4)  Red  Crag. 
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December  S,  1865. — W.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 
1.  "On  the  Western  limit  of  the  Rhsetic  Beds  in  South  Wales, 
and  on  the  position  of  the  Sutton  Stone."     By  £,  B.  Tawney,  Esq., 
F.G.S.     With  a  Note  on  the  Corals  of  the  Sutton  Stone,  by  P. 
Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  Sec.  G.S. 

Mr.  Tawney  commenced  with  a  description  of  the  Rhsetic  beds 
as.they  occur  near  Pyle  station,  west  of  Bridgend,  and  at  Cwst  y 
Coleman,  north-west  of  that  place,  giving  detailed  sections  of  the 
beds  at  these  localities,  and  showing  the  dutribution  of  the  fossils 
in  them.  The  author  then  described  the  characters  of  the  "  Sutton 
Stone/'  and  showed  its  relations  to  the  beds  above  and  below,  giving 
to  the  building-stones  generally  called  "Sutton  Stone"  the  name 
"  Sutton  Series,"  and  to  the  beds  which  intervene  between  the  Sutton 
Stone  and  the  base  of  the  true  Lias,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered Lias,  the  name  '*  Southemdown  Series,"  illustrating  the  stra- 
tigraphical  features  by  a  general  section  from  Sutton  to  Dunraven 
Castle,  and  by  vertical  sections  at  Southemdown  and  Laleston. 
From  the  evidence  yielded  by  the  fossils,  the  author  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Southemdown  series  belonged  to  the  Rhsetic  formation, 
and  must  be  separated  from  the  Lias — that  the  Sutton  series  is  some- 
what older  than  the  Avicula-contorta  beds,  and  has  affinities  with  the 
Trias — and  that,  by  the  discovery  of  Ammonites  in  the  Sutton  beds, 
the  first  appearance  of  that  genus  in  the  British  area  has  been 
proved  to  have  occurred  during  a  period  anterior  to  the  Lias. 

In  his  note  on  the  Corals,  Dr.  Duncan  stated  that,  besides  two 
species  derived  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  he  had  been  able 
to  determine  four  species  of  Zoantharia  from  the  base  of  the  *'  Sutton 
Stone."  These  Corals  are  unlike  any  hitherto  discovered  in  North- 
western Europe,  and,  with  certain  reservations,  were  said  to  indi- 
cate an  horizon  which,  in  the  Alpine  Triassic  districts,  would  be 
deemed  St.  Cassian  ;  but,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  vertical  range 
of  the  St.  Cassian  Corals  is  at  present  very  imperfect,  their  absolute 
age  cannot  be  more  definitely  stated,  their  occurrence  in  South 
Wales  rendering  it  probable  that  they  have  a  greater  vertical,  as 
they  are  now  proved  to  have  a  greater  horizontal,  range  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed. 

2.  "  Notes  on  a  Section  of  Lower  Lias  and  Rhaetic  Beds  near 
Wells,  Somerset."    By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

A  section  recently  exposed  at  Milton  Lane,  one  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  Wells,  exhibited  the  Ltmn-beds  passing  into  and  overlying 
the  White  Lias  and  Avicuta-eontarta  zone,  llie  author  described 
the  section  (which  was  constracted  by  Mr.  J.  Parker  and  himself) 
in  detail,  and  showed  that  the  Xtmo-series  attained  here  a  thickness 
of  10  feet  4  inches,  and  the  Rhsetic  beds,  including  the  grey  marls, 
of  18  feet  6  inches ;  he  was  not  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  Am^ 
monites  planorbis,  or  of  any  of  the  peculiar  limestones  indicating  the 
"  Insect"  and  "  Saurian"  zones.     He  found  one  fragment  from  a 
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bone-bed  lying  loo«e  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  containing  character* 
istic  fish-remains ;  but  though  he  searched  carefully,  he  could  not  find 
in  situ  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been  detached. 

December  20,  1865. — Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Conditions  of  the  Deposition  of  Coal,  more  especiaUy 
as  illustrated  by  the  Coal-formation  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick."     By  J.  W.  Dawson.  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  several  former  papers  Dr.  Dawson  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  arrangement  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to 
direct  attention  to  their  organic  remains,  the  structures  foand  in  the 
coal,  and  the  evidence  which  they  afford  as  to  the  mode  of  accumu- 
lation of  that  mineral.  In  this  paper  the  author  summed  up  and 
completed  his  researches,  adding  some  new  facts  resulting  from  the 
study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  more  than  seventy  beda  of  coal 
occurring  in  the  South  Joggins  section,  and  of  the  fossil  plants 
associated  with  them. 

Some  general  considerations  relating  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  in  Nova  Scotia  were  first  given,  the  author 
dividing  the  strata  representing  that  period  into  (1)  the  Upper  Coal 
formation,  (2)  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  (3)  the  "  Millstone-grit  '* 
formation,  (4)  the  Liower  Carboniferous  marine  formation,  and  (5) 
the  LfOwer  Carboniferous  Coal-measures,  describing  the  characters  of 
these  divisions  in  detail,  and  giving  a  sketch  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  during  their  deposition.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  we  must  regard  each  of  the  above-mentioned  divisions  as  the 
evidence  of  a  period  presenting  during  its  whole  continuance  the 
diversified  conditions  of  land  and  water,  with  their  appropriate 
inhabitants,  and  as  forming  a  geological  cycle  in  which  such  con- 
ditions were  to  a  certain  extent  successive. 

As  in  previous  publications,  so  in  this.  Dr.  Dawson  contended 
that  the  occurrence  of  Stigmaria  under  nearly  every  bed  of  coal 
proves  beyond  question  that  the  material  of  the  coal  was  accumu- 
lated by  growth  in  situ,  while  the  character  of  the  intervening  strata 
proves  the  abundant  transport  of  mud  and  sand  by  water ;  in  other 
words,  the  conditions  implied  are  such  as  prevail  in  the  swampy 
deltas  of  great  rivers.  He  also  stated  that  the  coal  consists  prin- 
cipally of  the  flattened  bark  of  Sigillarioid  and  other  trees,  mixed 
with  leaves  of  ferns,  Cordaites,  &c.,  and  other  herbaceous  d6bri8, 
and  that  the  Cannel  Coal  and  Earthy  Bitumen  are  of.  the  nature  of 
the  fine  vegetable  mud  which  accumulates  in  the  ponds  and  shallow 
lakes  of  modem  swamps. 

In  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  paper  the  author  gave  details  of 
the  character  and  contents  of  the  several  beds  of  coal  in  the  Joggins 
section,  arranged  in  the  order  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan's  sectional  list, 
and  made  some  remarks  on  the  genera  of  animals  and  plants  whose 
remains  occur  in  the  coal,  and  on  their  evidence  as  to  the  mode  of 
its  accumulation. 
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Jannary  10,  1866. — ^W.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  the  Origin  and  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  so-called 
Eozoon -Serpentine."     By  Prof.  W.  King  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Rowney. 

Taking  the  Grenviile  Rock  as  its  type,  "  Eozoonal  Serpentine  " 
was  defined  hy  the.  authors  to  consist  essentially  of  variously  formed 
granules  of  Chrysotile,  or  some  other  allied  mineral,  imbedded  in, 
or  intermixed  with,  Calcite.  Although  differing  from  the  type  in 
some  respects,  the  varieties  of  Serpentine  which  they  have  examined 
from  Connemara,  Donegal,  the  Isle  of  Skye,  India,  Bavaria,  and  the 
State  of  Delaware  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  section. 
The  Serpentine  from  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and  Saxony, 
which  appears  to  be  devoid  of  "  Eozoonal"  structure,  they  were  dis- 
posed to  look  upon,  but  with  considerable  doubt,  as  an  eruptive 
rock.  The  authors  stated  their  conviction  that  every  one  of  the 
presumed  organic  structures  of  "  Eozoonal "  Serpentine  is  purely 
and  primarily  mineral  or  crystalline.  The  "  skeleton"  they  held  to 
be  identical  with  the  calcareous  matrix  of  certain  minerals,  notably 
Chondrodite,  Phrgasite,  &c.  They  adduced  various  considerations 
and  evidence  to  show  that  the  '' proper  wall "  cannot  have  resulted 
from  pseudopodial  tubulation ;  and,  instead  of  being  an  independent 
structure,  in  their  opinion  it  is  no  more  than  the  surface-portion  of 
the  granules  of  Chrysotile  crystallized  into  an  asbestiform  layer. 
The  dendritic  and  other  forms,  considered  to  represent  the  "  canal 
system,"  were  shown  to  be  tufts  of  Metaxite,  or  some  other  allied 
variety  of  Chrysotile ;  while  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  some 
which  are  common  in  crystalline  limestones,  also  their  identity  to 
the  imbedded  crystallizations  of  native  silver,  moss  agates,  &c., 
and  the  total  dissimilarity  between  them  and  the  foraminiferal  struc- 
tures with  which  they  have  been  homologued,  are  points  which  the 
authors  held  to  be  conclusively  fatal  to  the  view  which  contends  for 
such  forms  being  of  organic  origin ;  in  their  opinion  they  are  no 
more  than  imbedded  *'  imitative"  crystallizations.  What  have  been 
taken  for  "  Stolons,"  they  were  convinced  are  for  the  most  part 
crystals  of  Pyrosclerite.  The  "  chamber-casts  "  were  considered  to 
be  identically  represented  among  both  minerals  and  rocks, — in  the 
former  by  the  grains  of  Chondrodite,  Pyrallolite,  Pargasite,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  latter  by  the  segmented  kernels  of  native  copper.  Zeo- 
lites, &c.,  in  eruptive  rocks;  also  by  the  remarkable  botiyoidal  and 
other  shapes  which  occur  in  the  Permian  limestone  of  Durham.  The 
authors  concluded  by  offering  it  as  their  opinion  that  "Eozoonal" 
Serpentine  is  a  metamorphic  rock ;  and  they  threw  out  the  suggest 
tion  that  it  may  in  many  cases  have  also  undergone  a  pseudo- 
morphic  change ;  that  is,  it  may  have  been  converted  from  a  gneis- 
soid  calcareous  Diorite  by  chemical  introductions  or  eliminations. 

2.  "'Supplemental  Notes  on  the  Structure  and  Affinities  of  Eozoon 
Oanadenser     By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.O.S. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Carpenter  stated  that  a  recent  siliceous  cast  of 
Amphistegina  from  the  Australian  coast  exhibited  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  "  asbestiform  layer  "  which  the  author  described  in 
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his  former  commubicatioii  on  the  structure  of  Eozoon,  aad  irhich  led 
him  to  infer  the  Nummuline  affinities  of  that  ancient  Foraminifer — 
a  determination  which  has  since  heen  confirmed  hy  Dr.  Dawson. 
This  "  asbestiform  layer  "  was  then  shown  to  exhibit  in  Eozoon  a 
series  of  remarkable  variations,  which  can  be  closely  parEJleled  by 
those  which  exist  in  the  course  of  the  tubuli  in  the  shells  of  existing 
Nummuline  Foraminifeniy  and  to  be  associated'  with  a  structure 
exactly  similar  to  the  lacunar  spaces  intervening  between  the  out- 
side of  the  proper  walls  of  the  chambers  and  the  intermediate 
skeleton  by  which  they  become  overgrown,  formerly  inferred  by  the 
author  to  exist  in  Oalcarina, 

Dr.  Carpenter  then  combated  the  opinion  advanced  by  Professor 
King  and  Dr.  Rowney  in  the  preceding  paper,  and  stated  that«  even 
if  the  remarkable  dendritic  passages  hollowed  out  in  the  calcareous 
layers,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  minerals  in  the  Eozoic  lime- 
stone, could  be  accounted  for  by  inorganic  agencies,  there  still  re- 
mains the  Nummuline  structure  of  the  chamber-walls*  to  which,  the 
author  asserts,  no  parallel  can  be  shown  in  any  undoubted  mineral 
product. 

In  conclusion  the  author  stated  that  he  had  recently  detected 
Eozoon  in  a  specimen  of  Ophicalcite  from  Cesha  Lapa  in  Bohemia,  in 
a  specimen  of  gneiss  from  near  Moldau,  and  in  a  specimen  of  ser- 
pentinous  limestone  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  by  Dr.  Oumbel  of 
Bavaria. 


XXI.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  SMALL  FORCES  BT  MEANS  OF  THE 
PENDULUM.      BY  MM.  JAMIN  AND  BRIOT. 

Y\7HEN  a  spherical  ball,  suspended  by  a  flexible  wire  attached  to  a 
^  *  fixed  point,  is  removed  but  a  little  from  the  vertical,  and  has  im- 
parted to  it  a  very  small  initial  velocity  in  any  direction,  its  centre  de- 
scribes approximately  an  ellipse  situated  on  a  horizontal  plane.  When 
the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  is  sufficiently  small,  the  two  axes  of 
the  ellipse  may  be  regarded  as  constant  in  magnitude  and  in  direction. 
If  there  is  no  initial  velocity,  the  small  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  equal  to 
zero,  and  the  motion  is  in  a  plane. 

But  if  on  the  pendulum  in  motion  a  force  is  made  to  act  other 
than  that  of  gravity,  and  relatively  very  small,  this  force  produces 
in  the  elliptical  motion  of  the  pendulum  modifications  or  perturba- 
tions which  we  propose  to  study. 

We  first  treated  the  question  analytically  by  aid  of  the  method 
of  the  variation  of  constants  devised  by  Lagrange.  The  constants  or 
elements  in  this  case  are  four  ;  that  is,  half  the  major  axis  a  of  the 
ellipse,  half  the  minor  axis  b,  the  angle  a  which  the  major  axis 
makes  with  a  fixed  right  line,  and  the  time  r  of  the  passage  to  the 
summit  of  the  major  axis.  Denoting  by  R  what  may  be  called  the 
])erturbing   function,  the   differential   equations  of  the   disturbed 
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motion  are 

d*x         g        dB, 

and  the  variatioiu  of  the  four  elements  are  given  by  the  formulae 
da  /"^fr+Vr^ 

^^    g ?i:p • 

i2r       ^  71:35        • 

dR  _.dK 
da^      /i^  db  da 

dt      Vff       a^-&*      ' 

Ab  in  the  M^canique  Citeste,  the  perturbations  are  of  two  kinds*— 
the  one  periodic  and  producing  no  appreciable  effect ;  and  the  other 
the  so-oidled  secular,  and  which,  accnmuTating  themselves,  end,  in 
virtue  of  their  action  repeated  during  a  sufEcienUy  long  period,  in 
producing  an  appreciable  effect,  however  feeble  the  disturbing  force. 
These  latter  it  is  important  to  calculate.  In  order  to  limit  the  ques- 
tion, we  supposed  that  the  perturbing  force  emanated  from  a  fixed 
point  A  situated  in  the  horizontal  plane  at  a  distance  h  from  the 
centre  O  of  the  ellipse,  and  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  which  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  an  attractive  or  re- 
pulsive spherical  mass  fixed  in  this  point.  We  supposed,  moreover, 
that  the  initial  value  of  the  minor  axis  was  null— that  is,  that  the 
oscillation  of  the  pendulum  was  originally  plane.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  easily  seen  that  the  secular  part  of  -jr  contains  5  as  a 

dR  ^* 

factor;  further,  -j-  only  contains  periodic  terms.    It  follows  that 

da         da  ^^ 

^  and  -J-  are  small  quantities  of  tiie  second  order  (the  perturbing 

force  being  taken  as  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order),  and  therefore 
may  be  neglected.  Hence  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  and  its 
magnitude  are  virtually  invariable.  But  the  two  other  elements 
undergo  secular  perturbations,  and  w^  get  approximately 

dt  ""      a\/  g'^a      dt~      a  g  da 
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The  variation  of  the  element  r  produces  a  change  in  the  duration 
of  the  oscillation ;  hut  this  small  change  did  not  seem  to  us  capable 
of  heing  determined  with  certainty  by  experiment,  as  the  least  change 
of  temperature  in  a  very  long  pendulum  produces  a  much  greater 
change  in  the  duration  of  the  osciUation.  The  only  appreciable 
effect  is  the  variation  of  the  small  axis. 

The  secular  part  of  the  perturbing  function,  making  6=0,  is 
represented  by  the  formula 

R-  /         .'^o.ri.3.5>..(2t->l)/    g'    Y 

ViM^    <=•  L     2.4.6...2f      WW 

^      p.<^1.3...(9i--4f~l)/Aco8a\«q 
^'=«   '     2.4...(2»-4i')    \~~r  )  J ' 

where  /  denotes  the  action  of  the  perturbing  force  on  the  unit  of 
mass  at  the  unit  of  distance,  the  angle  a  being  reckoned  from  the 

right  line  O  A.     In  this  sum  the  whole  number  t"  varies  from  0  to  » 

1—1 
or  to    -     ,  according  as  t  b  even  or  odd,  and  the  number  i  from  0  to  oo ; 

C{'  denotes  the  number  of  combinations  of  i  objects  taken  i"  and  i '. 
There  is  hence  obtained 

^^'-«L     2.4...2f     V  +  W 

2      .,^r  1.3...(2i-4r-l)/A'co8*fty"n 
^'-i     <    2.4...(2i-40    V     «*     /      J' 

The  latter  formula  shows  that  the  pendulum,  which  at  first  described 
a  plane  oscillation,  afterwards  describes  an  ellipse,  the  smaller  axis  of 
which  increases  proportionally  to  the  time,  and  in  a  direction  such  that 
the  velocity  at  tlie  summit  of  the  major  axis  is  directed  towards  the 
point  from  which  the  perturbing  force  emanates  if  it  is  attractive, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  if  it  is  repulsive. 

The  celebrated  experiment  of  M.  Foucault  has  shown  that  the 
plane  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  appears  to  be  displaced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  terminal 
ball  is  magnetic,  and  that  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  and  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  oscillation  magnets  are 'placed;  it  will 
soon  be  observed  that  the  pendulum  describes  an  ellipse  the  major 
axis  of  which  is  displaced  as  in  the  experiment  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  minor  axis  of  which  increases  proportionally  to  the  time.  If 
the  positions  of  the  two  magnets  be  reversed,  the  small  axis  di- 
minishes progressively,  is  annulled  after  the  lapse  of  a  time  equal 
to  that  which  had  taken  to  form  it,  after  which  a  new  ellipse  begins 
to  form  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  magnets  are  powerful  and 
near,  the  increase  of  the  small  axis  is  seen  at  once ;  in  proportion  as 
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the  force  diminishes*  the  effect  decreases ;  but  as  it  is  proportional 
to  the  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wait  till  it  becomes  appreciable 
and  capable  of  being  measured. 

These  very  special  conditions  appear  to  us  of  a  nature  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  pendulum  for  measuring  attractive  or  repulsive  forces, 
however  small  they  may  be,  and  for  comparing  them  to  a  conmion  unit, 
gravity.  Those  forces  which  are  accessible  to  this  mode  of  investi* 
gation  are,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  physical  forces,  and  then  especi- 
ally that  of  universal  attraction,  which  might  show  itself,  not  by  a 
static  effect  of  given  magnitude,  but  by  an  action  which  is  always 
accumulating  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  perturbation.  Ex- 
periment has  shown  that  all  accidental  causes  may^be  eliminated 
which  tend  to  alter  the  small  axis  of  the  ellipse,  that  the  method  is 
extremely  sensitive,  that  it  exhibits  the  feeblest  electrical  or  mag- 
netic actions.  It  will  be  understood  that  these  researches  will  require 
a  considerable  time.  They  are  already  commenced ;  we  shall  suc- 
cessively publish  the  results. — Comptes  Rendusy  December  11, 1865. 


ON  THE  EXPANSION  OF  SATURATED  YAFOVBS. 
BT  M.  A.  CAZIN. 

Messrs.  Rankine  and  Clausius  deduced,  in  1850,  from  the  equa- 
tions of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  the  proposition  that  dry 
saturated  aqueous  vapour  condenses  partially  on  expansion,  and  that, 
conversely,  it  becomes  superheated  on  compression,  provided  that 
adjacent  bodies  neither  furnish  nor  withdraw  from  it  any  heat. 

M.  Hirp  observed  this  about  1862.  He  verified,  moreover,  two 
other  consequences  of  the  same  equations ;  that  is,  that  bisulphide  of 
carbon  under  ordinary  circumstances  behaves  like  water,  and  that 
ether  behaves  differently,  becoming  superheated  by  expansion,  and 
condensing  partially  by  compression. 

M.  Duprl  has  finally  deduced  from  the  equations  of  the  theory 
the  more  general  proposition,  that  for  each  liquid  there  is  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  its  saturated  vapour  might  undergo  an  infinitely  small 
expansion  or  compression  with  continued  saturation ;  that  at  a  lower 
temperature  the  expansion  is  accompanied  by  a  condensation ;  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  contrary  is  the  case.  This  follows  from  the 
relations  established  by  M.  Regnault  between  the  total  heats  of 
vapours  and  the  temperatures  in  his  remarkable  experiments. 

I  have  been  charged  by  the  Physical  Committee  of  the  Scientific 
Association  to  verify  this  inversion.  The  apparatus  constructed  by 
M.  Golaz  has  been  set  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Observatory. 
In  addition  to  M.  Le  Verrier,  I  wish  to  thank  MM.  Regnault  and 
Him  for  their  valuable  advice. 

The  first  researches  were  simply  qualitative ;  before  determining 
the  temperature  of  inversion,  I  had  to  establish  its  existence. 

The  principal  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder  60  cen- 
timetres in  length  by  1 2  in  diameter,  with  glass  plates  at  its  ends. 
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and  immersed  in  an  oil-bath.  After  being  heated  to  a  given  tempe- 
rature, it  is  exhausted  and  the  liquid  gradually  introduced.  The 
moment  of  saturation  is  ascertained  by  a  slight  deposit  of  dew  on 
the  glass  plates.  Connexion  is  then  established  with  a  cold  reser- 
voir containing  air  at  a  known  pressure,  lower  than  that  of  the 
vapour ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  the  cylinder  is  ob- 
served. 

Water  and  ether  behaved  as  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Him ;  the 
vapour  of  the  latter  liquid  never  condensed  by  expansion,  while  that 
of  the  former  always  did.  When  the  difFerence  of  pressure  was 
more  than  0*5  metre  of  mercury,  the  fog  formed  rendered  the  interior 
of  the  cylinde»completely  opake ;  when  it  was  less,  a  halo  was  often 
seea  round  a  flame  looked  at  through  the  vapour. 

With  chloroform,  the  inversion  takes  place  when  the  pressure  of 
the  reservoir  is  increased.  Beyond  a  certain  pressure  no  condensi^on 
is  obtained,  even  when  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  vapour  is  mate* 
rially  increased.  An  idea  of  the  experiments  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  Table,  in  which  the  pressures  are  approximately  measured 
by  columns  of  mercury. 

Pressure  in  the    1 
air-reservolr. 
metres. 
0-75 
0-73 
0-75 
1-47 
1-47 
1-84 
2-25 
3-27 
3-50 
3-94 
401 

It  is  thus  seen  that  vapour  saturated  at  125°  and  expanding  with 
an  excess  of  pressure  of  1*13  metre  does  not  condense,  but  that 
vapour  at  129°  condenses  with  an  excess  of  2' 52  metres.  It  is 
readily  understood  that  this  latter,  attaining  during  expansion  the 
temperature  of  inversion  at  the  moment  at  which  it  has  a  pressure 
equal  to  the  maximum  tension  which  corresponds  to  this  tempera- 
ture, behaves  from  this  moment  like  a  vapour  which  starts  from  a 
temperature  lower  than  that  of  inversion ;  thus  in  this  case  the  fog 
is  only  visible  at  the  end  of  the  expansion. — Comptes  Rendue,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1866. 
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XXII.  Contributions  to  the  Minerahgy  of  Nova  Scotia.  By 
Professor  How,  D.C.L.,  University  of  King's  College,  Wind- 
sor, Nova  Scotia*, 

L 

IN  the  present  series  of  communications  I  propose  giving 
such  analytical  details  and  other  information  interesting  to 
the  mineralogist  as  have  accumulated  during  several  years'  study 
of  the  minei'als  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  have  not  appeared  in  my 
previous  papersf,  and  such  as  I  tnay  continue  to  obtain.  In  a 
succession  of  articles  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  In- 
stitute of  Natural  Science,  the  mineralogy  of  the  province  is 
being  considered  from  an  economic  point  of  view  J.     In  the  last 

*  Commumcated  by  the  Author. 

+  These  papers  are  the  following : — 

**0n  the  Occurrence  of  Natroborocalcite  in  Gypsum  of  Note  Scotia'^ 
(Silliman's  Journal,  1857). 

*'  Analysis  of  Faroelite  and  some  other  Zeolitic  Minerals  occurring  in 
Noira Scotia"  (Silliman's  Journal,  1858). 

*'  Analysis  and  Description  of  Three  New  Minerals  from  Trap  of  NoTa 
Scotia"  (Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.  1859). 

"On  an  Oil-Coal  firom  Pietou  Co.,  Nova  Scotia"  (Silliman's  Journal, 
and  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.  1860). 

"On  Gyrolite  occurring  in  Trap  of  Nova  Scotia"  (Edinb.  New  Phil. 
Joum.,  and  Silliman's  Journal,  18ol). 

"  On  Natroborocalcite  and  another  Borate  in  Gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  " 
(Silliman's  Journal,  1861). 

"  On  Pickeringite  occurring  in  Nova  Scotia  "  (Quart.  Joum.  Cbem.  Soc. 
1863). 

'*On  Mordenite,  a  New  Mineral  from  Trap  of  Nova  Scotia"  (Quart 
Joum.  Cbem.  Soc.  1864). 

X  **  Notes  on  the  Economic  Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia"  (Trans.  Nova 
Scotia  Institute,  parte  1  &  2). 
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of  these  I  described  the  ores  of  manganese  and  their  uses  ;  and  I 
select  for  the  first  subject  in  the  present  serie?  of  papers  these 
ores,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  their  chemical  composi- 
tion and  mineralogical  characters. 

Manganite. — ^This  species  occurs  abundantly  at  Cheverie,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  in  Hants  Co.,  where  it  is 
found  in  nodules,  sometimes  of  considerable  sisee,  on  the  beach, 
about  twenty  rods  above  high-water  marie,  and  on  the  upland 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  water.  It  is  also  met  with  at  Walton, 
some  miles  to  the  east  of  Cheverie  on  the  Petite  River,  where  I 
have  picked  it*up  in  the  fields,  and  where  a  bed  of  it  is  said  to 
crop  out  in  a  low  hill  on  the  river-side.  It  is  mostly  of  compact 
crystalline  structure,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  gives  a  brown  streak 
and  powder,  and  has  hardness  a  little  above  5.  In  the  compact 
pieces  small  cavities  are  sometimes  found,  lined  with  black  lus- 
trous prismatic  crystals  affording  a  brown  streak;  these  most 
probably  consist  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  species.  The 
mineral  is  associated  with  barytes  and  caleite,  and  sometimes 
with  pyrolusite.  The  geological  formation  of  the  surrounding 
district  is  lower  carboniferous ;  the  prevailing  rocks  are  gypsum 
and  limestone,  sometimes  containing  magnesia,  the  latter  being 
that  in  which  I  believe  the  ores  of  manganese  always  occur  in 
this  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 

A  specimen  from  Cheverie  was  analyzed:  the  water  and 
oxvgen  were  determined  by  ignition  in  connexion  with  a  tube 
filled  with  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  amount  of  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese was  ascertained  by  the  oxalic-acid  process,  and  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  sesquioxide  calculated ;  the  siliceous  gangue 
containing  a  small  amount  of  barytes  was  estimated  by  action 
with  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  solvent  for  the  soluble  constitneuts, 
among  which  were  a  little  iron  and  baryta,  which  were  not 
weighed.     The  results  were  these : — 

Water 1000 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese*     .  86-81 

Gangue      ....*...  1*14 

Oxide  of  iron,  baryta,  and  loss.  2*05 

10000 

The  amount  of  oxygen  lost  on  ignition  was  3'57  per  cent.,  and 
the  theoretical  loss,  in  the  change  of  the  Mn^O^  found  into 
Mn*  O^  is  8*01 .  These  numbers  leave  no  doubt  that  the  mineral 
is  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  manganese  or  manganiie,  the  theo- 
retical composition  of  which  is — 

•  Binoxide  found  =4773. 
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Calcuktioa. 


MnO«  •  .  .  43-57  49-431^,.^ 
MnO  •  .  .  35-57  40-36/®^^^ 
HO        ...      900        10-21 

8814       10000 

for  it  is  obvious  that^  if  allowance  were  made  for  the  unessential 
ingredients^  there  would  be  very  close  accordance.  Another  spe^ 
cimen  of  hard  ore  resembling  the  former,  and  probably  from  the 
same  locality,  gave  a  chocolate  powder,  and  afforded 

Binoxide  of  manganese,  45*4  =  82*4  per  cent,  sesquioidde, 

with  barytes  and  a  little  carbonate  of  lime, — results  which  prove  it 
to  be  also  manganite. 

This  species  forms  a  curious  bed  of  conglomerate,  along  with 
quartz  pebbles,  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Walton  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Avon,  formerly  considered 
to  belong  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 

Pyrolusite, — This  species  is  found  at  numerous  localities  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  and  is  now  being  mined  in  consi- 
derable quantity  at  one  of  them,  viz.  at  Teny  Cape,  in  Hants  Co.^ 
about  five  miles  from  Walton,  where  about  a  thousand  tons  have 
been  got  out  within  the  last  two  years,  the  bulk  of  which  has 
been  readily  sold  in  England.  It  occurs  here  in  the  form  of 
nodules  of  irregular,  generally  rather  flattened  shape,  of  aU  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  bean  up  to  that  of  a  mau^s  head,  or  even  twice  as 
large,  and  weighing  proportionately  up  to  about  twenty-five 
pounds.  These  masses  lie  loose  in  a  bed  of  "  soil  '^  about  a  foot 
thick  and  a  foot  below  the  surface :  they  consist  of  pyrolusite  and 
psilomelane.  Some  feet  below  this  bed,  in  a  grey  and  brick<- 
coloured  limestone  containing  magnesia,  the  ore  is  found,  in  very 
thin  deposits,  which,  from  the  easily  separable  nature  of  the  rock, 
can  be  laid  bare  in  sheets,  and  also  in  '^  pockets  ^^  or  interrupted 
chains  of  deposits  of  very  variable  dimensions,  sometimes  but  a 
few  inches  in  depth,  and  thickening  out  to  several  feet.  I  have 
seen  one  egg-shaped  mass  exposed  in  situ  estimated  to  be  of  three 
tons  weight.  One  of  these  "  pockets,"  running  east  and  west  at  a 
depth  of  15  feet  from  the  surface,  was  about  72  feet  in  length, 
varied  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  14  feet,  and  was  practically 
exhausted  on  the  removal  of  about  130  tons  of  ore.  A  second 
runs  parallel  with  this,  at  a  depth  of  30  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  has  been  found  to  extend  at  least  105  feet :  it  had  yielded 
up  to  August  last  about  300  tons  of  ore ;  and  a  large  quantity 
remained.  Below  this,  again,  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  from  the 
surface,  other  deposits  have  been  met  with,  the  form  and  dimen- 
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aions  of  which  have  not,  so  far  as  T  know,  been  fully  made  oat, 
but  which  have  afforded  many  tons  of  good  ore.  The  whole 
thickness  of  the  limestone  holding  manganese  is  estimated  at 
about  300  feet. 

The  minerals  associated  with  pyrolusite  at  Teny  Cape  are  iron 
ore  (brown  hematite,  I  believe),  barytes,  and  calcite.  The  first 
of  these  is  occasionally  found  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  ore 
and  rock,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  sometimes  red.  The 
barytes  is  of  pure-white  colour,  is  often  disseminated  in  vary- 
ing quantity  through  the  pyrolusite,  and  is  probably  con- 
stantly present  in  all  but  the  pure  crystals  of  the  species.  The 
calcite  is  also  occasionally  imbedded^  in  transparent  crystals^  bat 
more  often  exists  as  an  incrustation ;  it  sometimes  forms  speci- 
mens of  great  beauty,  when  it  lies  in  opake  snow-white  mammil- 
lary  masses  of  finely-crystalline  structure,  or  in  piles  of  nail* 
head  crystals,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  across,  of  grey  or  snow- 
white  colour,  on  black  lustrous  masses  of  well-crystallized  py- 
rolusite. 

The  pyrolusite  found  at  Walton  is  sometimes  attached  to 
brown  hematite  in  a  reddish  limestone  resembling  that  at  Teny 
Gape. 

The  forms  of  the  mineral  are  various.  It  is  generally  highly 
crystalline.  The  masses  at  Teny  Gape  are  sometimes  of  a  grey 
black  and  consist  of  closely-packed  fine  long  fibres,  sometimes 
are  made  up  of  bunches  of  stellated  short  crystals,  and  often  of 
distinct  and  lustrous  jet-black  crystals  with  perfect  terminations : 
all  these  varieties  yield  readily  to  the  knife.  The  Pictou  ore 
(found  at  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles)  is  coarsely  fibrous. 
The  greater  part  of  that  from  Walton  is  in  soft,  black,  lustrous^ 
short  crystals ;  one  specimen,  however,  has  been  met  with  almost 
crypto-crystalline  in  structure  and  of  bluish-grey  colour,  doaely 
resembling  the  ore  from  Saxony.  A  very  similar  specimen  from . 
Amherst,  Cumberland  Co.,  forty  miles  from  Walton,  gave  on  ana- 
lysis in  the  air-dry  state, 

Water 061 

Binoxide  of  manganese    .     97'04 
Gangue  and  loss     .     .     .       2*35 

100-00 

The  insoluble  matter  (gangue)  was  brownish  white,  and  most 
probably  consisted  of  barytes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  specimens  of  the  greatest  possible  purity 
could  be  selected  at  Teny  Cape.  I  have  examined  a  good  many 
samples  of  dressed  ores,  and  have  commonly  found  from  80  to 
93  per  cent,  binoxide ;  jbl  specimen  obtained  at  a  depth  of  50 
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feet  from  the  surface,  taken  as  a  sample  of  dressed  ore,  and 
weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  gave  me  in  the  air-dry 
state,  in  summer,  93*83  per  cent,  binoxide  of  manganese,  with 
barytes  and  a  mere  trace  of  iron.  It  is  a  very  valuable  property 
of  this  ore,  as  regards  its  use  by  glass-makers,  that  when  cleaned 
it  contains  remarkably  little  iron.  The  first  shipment  sent  to 
England,  consisting  of  about  seven  tons  and  a  half,  gave,  on 
analysis  in  Liverpool,  91'5  per  cent,  binoxide,  and  less  than  a 
half  per  cent,  of  iron. 

South  of  Teny  Cape,  at  a  distance  of  some  teii  miles,  large 
nodules  of  manganese  ore  are  found  resembling  in  appearance 
those  described  as  occurring  in  the  ''  soil  ^'  at  the  former  place. 
One  of  these  weighed  180  pounds ;  a  fragment  from  another, 
weighing  thirty-five  pounds,  was  examined  by  Mr.  H.  Poole,  a 
pupil  of  mine.  The  mass  was  black,  of  unequal  hardness,  por- 
tions scratching  apatite,  and  therefore  about  6*5,  while  the  rest 
yielded  easily  to  the  knife.  The  powder  of  the  harder  parts  was 
nearly  as  black  as  that  of  the  softer.  The  water  of  composition 
was  found  by  weighing  in  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  binoxide  of 
manganese  by  oxalic  acid ;  the  results  were  these : — 

Hygrometric  water  ....     1*660 
Water  of  composition    .     .     .     3*630 

Peroxide  of  iron '603 

Soluble  baryta "724 

Insoluble  (barytes?).     .     •     .     1*728 
Binoxide  of  manganese  .     •     .  84*620 

92  965 

which  show  that  the  mass  consisted  chiefly  of  pyrolusite.  That 
the  associated  mineral  was  psilonielane  follows  from  its  appear- 
ance and  hardness,  the  colour  of  its  powder,  and  the  amount  of 
.water  contained,  which  is  too  little  for  manganite,  and  too  much 
for  any  of  the  other  manganese  minerals. 

The  researches  of  MM.  Deville  and  Debray  (given  in  abstract 
in  the  'Chemical  News,'  vol.  i.  p.  299)  show  that  natural  binoxide 
of  manganese  is  a  very  complex  substance,  containing  various 
soluble  salts,  among  which  are  alkaline  nitrates,  and  that  nitric 
acid  is  one  of  its  products  of  ignition.  I  have  found  the  Teny 
Cape  pyrolusite  to  give  strongly  acid  fumes  on  ignition,  no  doubt 
from  the  presence  of  nitric  acid.  The  nature  of  the  soluble  salts 
I  have  not  inquired  into  further  than  regards  iron  and  baryta. 
As  a  new  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  the  mineral,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  silver,  to  the  amount  of  five  ounces  to  the  ton 
of  ore,  has  been  found  iu  a  specimen  from  Teny  Cape,  on  assay 
by  J.  Taylor  and  Co.,  in  London.  I  may  here  recall  the  fact 
that  thallium  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  has  been  detected  by 
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Bischoff  (Quart.  Jourin  of  Science,  October  1864,  p.  688)  in  a 
specimen  of  pyroiusite  frofti  an  unmentioned  locality. 

The  majority  of  the  localities  affording  pyrolasite  in  this  pro- 
vince are  almost  certainly  known  to  belong  to  the  lower  carboni- 
ferous beds ;  the  country-rock  of  the  ores  has  not  in  all  cases  beeit 
made  known.  I  saw  last  summer,  in  a  locality  about  five  milrs 
from  the  quartz  and  manganite  conglomerate  before  mentioned, 
which  may  be  of  New  Red  Sandstone  age,  a  hard  highly  siliceous 
rock,  apparently  quartzitc  (contiguous  to  slate),  from  which  about 
a  ton  of  ore,  consisting  of  pyroiusite  and  psilomelane,  had  been 
recently  taken. 

Wad. — This  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  some- 
times in  abundance.  One  specimen,  of  black  colour,  from  a  con- 
siderable bed  situated,  I  believe,  to  the  east  of  Halifax,  gave  rac, 
when  dried  at  212^,  56  per  cent,  binoxide  of  manganese,  a  great 
deal  of  iron,  a  little  cobalt,  and  a  large  quantity  of  insoluble 
matter.  In  specimens  of  brown  "  paints  '*  I  have  found  from  1 1 
to  20  per  cent,  binoxide  of  manganese,  the  greater  part  of  the 
residue  being  water  and  peroxide  of  iron. 


XX  III.  On  some  Problems  in  Chances.  JBy  J.  M.  Wilson,  3f.i^., 
Fellow  of  St.  John*s  College y  Cambridge^  and  Mathematical  and 
Natural  Science  Master  of  Rugby  School*. 

THE  problem  of  determining  the  probability  that,  if  four 
points  be  taken  at  random  in  an  infinite  plane,  one  of  the 
four  shall  lie  inside  the  triangle  formed  by  the  other  three,  has 
now  acquired  some  degree  of  notoriety.  Various  solutions  have 
been  given ;  i»  ^9  f  have  all  been  obtained  as  results ;  and  all 
the  methods  are  considered  fallacious  from  introducing  a  com- 
parison between  infinities,  and  from  those  infinities  apparently ' 
having  different  relative  values  according  to  the  mode  of  ap- 
proaching them. 

I  shall  venture  to  offer  a  solution  which  depends  on  a  different 
principle,  and  I  shall  first  illustrate  it  by  applying  it  to  a  simpler 
question. 

To  determine  the  probability  that  if  three  lines  are  drawn  at 
random  in  an  infinite  plane,  a  fourth  line  drawn  at  random  will 
intersect  the  triangle  formed  by  the  other  three. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  questions  is  that,  if  the  triangle 
is  supposed  drawn,  it  must  be  finite  in  conception  as  compared 
with  the  infinities  on  all  sides  of  it,  and  the  chance  required 
would  appear  to  be  indefinitely  small.     But  since  the  first  three 

*  Commanicated  by  the  Author. 
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lines  are  drawn  at  random,  as  the  fourth  line  is,  it  is  equally 
likely  that  all  of  the  triangles  should  be  infinite. 

Let  the  four  lines  be  drawn  in  any  manner ;  call  the  lines 
a,  b,  c,  d;  each  of  them  in  succession  may  be  considered  the 
fourth  Une;  and  it  will  of  course  happen  that  in  two  of  the  four 
cases  the  fourth  line  does  intersect  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
first  three ;  and  therefore  the  chance  required  is  ^. 

In  this  solution  the  italicised  part  contains  the  assumption,  to 
which  some  attention  should  be  given.  It  in  fact  substitutes 
simultaneous  for  successive  drawings  of  the  lines  in  the  figure. 
Viewed  in  this  light  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  objected  to ;  for  by 
hypothesis  all  the  lines  are  at  random  and  independent  of  one 
another ;  and  this  once  granted,  the  rest  of  the  solution  presents 
no  kind  of  difficulty. 

It  may  be  viewed  as  a  compendious  way  of  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing solution.  Let  the  lines  be  drawn  in  the  order  a,  b,  c,  d. 
Among  the  infinite  series  of  figures  so  obtained,  it  will  necessarily 
follow  that  d  and  a,  d  and  b,  dhud  c  will  sooner  or  later  change 
places,  the  others  remaining  where  they  were.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  figures,  if  every  possible  figure  could  be  conceived  as 
drawn,  could  be  arranged  in  groups  of  four,  the  figures  being  the 
same  in  each  group,  and  d  occupying  each  of  the  four  positions 
of  the  lines  in  succession ;  that  is,  in  each  group  d  will  twice  in- 
tersect the  triangle  formed  by  a,  b,  c,  and  twice  it  will  not ;  or 
the  chance  required  is,  as  before,  ^. 

It  must  be  observed  that  wherever  the  first  method  of  solu- 
tion is  applicable,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  succinct  way  of  sta- 
ting this  kind  of  proof,  if  this  latter  is  thought  more  satisfactory. 
The  next  problem  is  the  "four-point  problem.'* 

If  four  points  be  taken  at  random  in  a  plane,  what  is  the 
chance  that  one  of  them  lies  inside  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
other  three. 

(1)  A  point  at  random  may  be  viewed  as  the  intersection  o 
two  lines  at  random. 

(2)  Four  i^ndom  lines  determine  three  sets  of  four  random 
points. 

(3)  In  one  only  of  these  three  sets  is  one  of  the  four  within  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  other  three.  * 

(4)  And  therefore  the  chance  required  is  ^. 

With  respect  to  (2),  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  lines  are  a, 
bf  c,  d,  and  ab  represent  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  and  b, 
the  three  sets  of  four  points  are 

ab,     ac,     db,     dc; 

ba,    be,     da,    dc, 

ca,     cb,     da,     db. 
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The  stepc  by  which  this  reasoning  may  be  justified  may  be  pre* 
sented  as  follows : — 

A  blindfolded  man  is  told  that  four  points  are  marked  on 
a  large  sheets  and  is  asked  the  chance  that  one  of  them  is  en- 
closed by  the  other  three.  He  requests  that  the  points  may  be 
joined  by  four  lines,  no  three  passing  through  a  point.  There 
are  now  six  points ;  and  if  he  is  allowed  now  to  inspect  the  figure, 
there  are  three  original  groups  of  four  points  from  which  it  is 
equally  probable  that  the  figure  originated,  and  in  one  only,  and 
one  always,  of  these  three  groups  one  point  is  enclosed  by  the 
other  three ;  so  that  the  probability  is  ^. 

The  reasoning  may  also  be  justified  in  the  way  by  which  the 
result  of  the  first  question  was  arrived  at. 

This  method,  which  might  be  called  instantaneous,  is  easily 
applied  to  similar  problems ;  and  I  have  given  these  remarks  in 
fnllj  in  order  to  remove,  if  possible,  doubt  as  to  its  validity. 


XXIV.  On  the  Level  of  the  Sea  during  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,     By  Archdeacon  Pratt. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Baitool,  Central  Provinces,  India, 
Gentlemen,  January  a,  1866. 

DURING  a  joumejr  in  these  out-of-the-way  parts  I  have 
lighted  upon  an  interesting  letter  in  a  late  Number  of  the 
'Reader'  (September  2, 1865)  by  Mr.  Croll  of  Glasgow,  suggest- 
ing that  the  greater  depth  of  the  ocean  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  during  the  Glacial  Epoch,  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  change  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  by 
the  presence  in  the  northern  regions  of  an  enormdus  accumu- 
lation of  solid  matter  in  an  ''  Ice-Sheet,'^  which  has  since  disap- 
peared. This  idea  appears  to  me  so  ingenious  and  so  probable, 
that  it  deserves  a  more  careful  examination.  The  hypothesis 
appears  to  be,  that  in  time  past  a  grand  cosmical  change  has 
been  going  on,  according  to  which  the  northern  and  the  south- 
ern hemispheres  (at  any  rate  the  higher  portions  of  them)  have 
b^n  alternately  bound  up  in  ice,  and  have  alternately  yielded  to 
milder  influences,  when  the  ice-sheet  has  become  broken  up, 
moving  ofi^in  huge  fragments  which  have  caused  the  phenomena 
of  the  drift,  and  has  finally  disappeared.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  has  therefore  slightly  shifted  during  these  enormous 
periods,  first  north  and  then  south,  and  produced  a  corresponding 
efiect  upon  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  matter  deposited  from  the  air  in  snow  and  hail  and  held  fast 
in  a  solid  mass  can  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  required 
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rise  in  the  sea-level.  The  problem  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Attractions. 
I  have  of  late  years  given  much  attention  to  this  subject  in 
attempting  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  vast  superficial  moun- 
tain-mass north  of  India^  and  also  of  the  deficiency  of  matter  in 
the  extensive  ocean  south  of  India  down  to  the  south  pole,  upon 
the  plumbline  used  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Hindostan. 
The  present  problem  is  one  of  precisely  the  same  character,  as  it 
is  to  ascertain  the  attracting  force  of  the  supposed  Ice-Sheet 
upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  its  efiect  in  drawing  them  up. 
In  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
ice-mass,  which  has  now  disappeared,  I  will  adopt  Mr.  CrolPa 
hypothesis,  as  a  means  of  making  a  calculation  from  which  a 
general  idea  of  the  operation  of  the  causes  can  be  obtained.  He 
takes  the  Ice-Sheet  to  be  a  hemispherical  meniscus  of  a  certain 
thickness  at  the  pole,  and  gradually  getting  thinner  towards 
the  equator,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  zero.  The  specific  gra- 
vity of  ice  is  0'92,  and  of  superficial  rock  2*75.  Hence  the 
ratio  of  that  of  ice  to  that  of  rock  =  1  to  3. 

2.  Following  the  same  course  by  which  I  have  estimated  the 
attraction  of  the  Himalayan  mass  and  of  the  deficiency  of  mat- 
ter in  the  ocean,  I  have  calculated  that  the  Horizontal  Attrac- 
tion of  a  Spherical  Meniscus  of  rock  (of  thickness  h  miles  at  the 
pole  and  radius  a)  at  a  place  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  the  polar 
distance  of  which  is  0,  measured  from  the  pole  of  the  attracting 
meniscus, 

=  (0-1446sin^+0-0958sin2^+0-02448in3^)-^,   .   (1) 

where  g  is  gravity*. 

From  this  formula  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  attraction  of 
the  meniscus  upon  a  place  on  its  own  surface.  For  the  tan- 
gential attraction  of  an  oblate  spheroid  of  small  ellipticity  €,  at  a 
place  on  its  surface  of  which  the  distance  from  the  nearer  pole 
is  ^,  =0'6 sin 2^ .  e  .^,  and  acts  from  the  nearer  pole.  From 
this  it  is  easily  seen,  by  taking  the  difference  of  effects  of  two 
oblate  spheroids  having  the  same  equator  and  differing  in  their 
compressions  by  A,  that  the  combined  attraction  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispherical  meniscuscs  at  the  place  in  the  north- 

*  See  mv  treatise  <  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth/  3rd  edit.  p.  58.  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  state  that  in  two  formulae,  (2)  p.  59,  and  (6) 
p.  60,  deriyed  from  the  above  formula,  there  is  a  misprint.  It  is  not  of  much 
importance,  as  no  use  is  made  of  those  two  formufse.  They  should  stand 
as  follows : — 

{0-1446rin*+0-5042sin2<^+0-0244sin3</))*^  ...  (2) 

h 
(2-0608 sin ^-2-4884  sin 2<^+07362 sm 3<^)  - ^  . .  .  (6) 
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era  hemisphere 

s0*6  sin  2^  -  ff,  and  acts  tewards  the  north  pole. 

Hence 

0*6  sin  2^ -^  =s  horizontal  attraction  of  northern 
a 

meniscus  towards  north  pole 

-  (01446  sin  ^ + 00968  sin  2fl+ 00244  sin  3^ -^. 

Also  d=  180°-^.     Hence 

Horizon  tal  Attraction  of  northern  meniscus  towards  the  north  pole 

=  (0-1446 sin ^  +  05042 sin 2^ + 0-0244 sin Z^)  -g. 

3.  Having  thus  obtained  the  force  of  attraction^  I  will  find 
its  effect  on  the  level  of  the  ocean  on  which  the  ice-sheet  floats, 
wherever  the  ocean  is  not  itself  frozen.  I  may  observe  also  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  meniscus  is  altogether  one 
unbroken  solid  mass.  There  may  have  been  here  and  there 
comparatively  small  pools  or  lakes  or  canals  of  unfrozen  water, 
in  which  the  water  would  be  lifted  up  by  the  attraction  of  the  pre- 
ponderating mass  of  solid  attracting  matter,  and  when  so  lifted 
up,  nearly  at  any  rate  to  the  proper  level,  would  itself  attract 
nearly  as  much  as  the  ice  which  would  have  taken  its  place  had 
the  whole  been  frozen. 

If  U  is  a  force  acting  horizontally  on  the  ocean  at  a  point  of 
which  the  distance  measured  along  U's  line  of  action  is  «,  then 
the  rise  of  the  ocean  owing  to  this  force 


=ir 


U(&,  between  the  proper  limits*. 

For  U  put  the  expression  above  deduced;  also  iiu=-- i/.a^. 
Then,  integrating  from  the  equator,  where  ^=90^, 

Rise  of  the  Level  of  the  Ocean 
=  ]0-1446  cos  4> + 0-2521  (cos  2^ + 1)  +  0-0081  cos  Z^\  h  miles. 

4.  I  will  apply  this  to  two  latitudes,  viz.  45^  and  60°,  or 
^==45''  and  <^=:30°.  These  give  as  the  rise  0-3486A  and 
0-5033  A  miles,  if  h  is  expressed  in  miles,  and  the  attracting 
matter  be  rock ;  or  0-1162A  and  0-1678A  feet,  if  h  be  expressed 
in  feet,  and  ice  be  the  attracting  matter. 

Mr.  Croll  takes  h  to  be  7000  feet.  This  gives  the  rise  of 
the  ocean  in  latitudes  45"^  and  60°  to  be  813  and  1175  feet. 

5.  These  heights  of  the  ocean  above  its  present  level  may  have 

*  Se«  <  Figure  of  the  Earth/  Srd.  edit.  p.  156. 
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been  somewhat  greater^  o#ing  to  the  condition  of  the  southern 
bemisphere  at  the  time.  For  when  the  northern  hemisphere 
had  attained  its  maximum  of  glaciation^  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere would  have  lost  the  ice-sheet  in  which  it^  in  its  tnm^  had 
been  previously  enveloped^  and  the  released  waters  would  have 
flowed,  aided  also  by  the  attraction  of  the  northeiyi  ice-sheet, 
from  the  southern  hemisphere  into  the  northern,  and  have  cor- 
respondingly raised  the  general  level  of  the  ocean  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  above  its  previous  state,  and  above  the  state  to  which 
it  again  came  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  northern  ice-sheet  and 
the  gradual  re-formation  of  the  ice-sheet  in  the  south.  To  esti- 
mate the  influence  of  this  cause,  we  have  but  to  make  use  of 
formula  (1)  in  paragraph  2,  and  integrate  from  ^=0.  Then  rise 
of  thp  ocean  from  this  cause 

=  -  (0-1446  cos  e + 0-0479  cos  26 + 00081  cos  35)^. 

In  latitudes  45*^  and  60°,  (?=:135°  and  150°;  and  the  rise 
of  the  ocean  level  =00965  A  and  0*1042^  feet,  if  h  be  expressed 
in  feet,  and  the  material  be  rock,  or  0*0322  A  and  0*0347  A  feet, 
if  the  material  be  ice.  Putting  A =7000  feet,  these  become  225 
and  243  feet. 

6.  It  is  evident  that  the  southern  ice-sheet  is  at  the  present 
i  me  only  very  partially  formed,  and  therefore  cannot  produce 
results  near  so  large  as  those  obtained  in  the  last  paragraph  in 
lowering  the  present  sea-level  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  glaciation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  at  its  maximum,  the  ice-sheet  reached 
down  so  far  as  the  equator.  The  results  obtained  in  paragraph 
4  must  therefore  be  somewhat  diminished  on  this  account. 

We  may  put  the  change  of  level  of  the  ocean  in  latitudes  45^ 
and  60°  north  at,  perhaps,  650  and  1000  feet. 

7.  But  there  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  considering,  which 
may  have  considerably  increased  these  during  the  Drift  Period. 

I  have  shown  that  if  the  ice-sheet  was  a  part  of  a  hemisphe- 
rical shell  of  thickness  7000  at  the  pole,  and  becoming  thinner 
towards  the  equator,  but  stopping  short  in  some  latitude  (say 
30^  or  35°)  before  reaching  the  equator,  the  difference  of  level 
of  the  ocean  in  latitudes  45°  and  60°,  in  any  opening  connected 
by  a  channel,  however  narrow,  with  the  unfrozen  ocean  about  the 
equator,  now  and  at  the  time  of  greatest  glaciation  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  may  be  taken  at  650  and  1000  feet.  The 
thickness  of  the  ice  in  these  latitudes  would  be  3500  and  5250 
feet;  that  is,  half  and  three-quarters  of  the  thickness  at  the 
pole,  bec&nse  the  thickness  varies  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the 
latitude. 

Now,  as  the  ice-sheet  began  to  melt  and  break  up  into  por- 
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tionSy  the  force  of  attraction  would  not  change  till  the  water 
from  the  melted  ice  had  had  time  to  flow  away  towards  the  open 
sea  in  the  equatorial  latitudes ;  for  the  water  derived  from  the 
ice^  though  fallen  down  a  few  hundred  feet  into  the  channels 
and  lakes  below  in  the  general  mass,  would  attract  very  much  as 
the  ice  itself  did.  And  as  the  gradient  of  1000  feet  in  60^  of 
latitude  is  veiry  slight,  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  flow  out  and 
of  the  8ea-level  to  sink  as  the  ice  was  turned  into  water  would 
be  feeble,  and  the  outflow  much  obstructed  by  the  windings  of 
the  channels  and  the  countercurrents  produced  by  impact  upon 
the  enormous  ice-fields  into  which  the  ice-sheet  would  at  first  be 
broken. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  extremely  likely  that  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  northern  latitudes  from  the  melting  of  masses  be- 
tween 3000  and  7000  feet  high  would  be  far  more  rapid  than 
the  outflow  of  water  owing  to  the  solid  mass  becoming  less; 
and  the  consequence  would  be  that  during  the  Drift  Period  the 
ocean  in  the  northern  latitudes  would  stand  at  a  much  higher 
level,  for  a  considerable  time,  than  650  and  1000  feet  in  lati- 
tudes 45^  and  60^;  and  vast  icebergs  with  huge  boulders  fixed 
in  their  lower  parts  might  find  ample  depth  of  water  to  carry 
them  over  all  the  places  where  the  phenomena  of  abrasion  and 
drift-deposit  have  been  found.  J.  H.  Pratt. 

XXV.  On  some  Minerah  from  Lake  Superior.  By  E.  J.  Chap- 
man, Ph,D,,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  Unwersify 
College,  Toronto*. 

A  RECENT  visit  to  the  north-west  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
enabled  me  to  obtain  several  minerals  of  much  interest, 
including  two  or  three  species  previously  unrecognized  in 
Canada.  Brief  descriptions  of  these  latter,  with  a  few  observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  other  minerals  which  occur  in  this  region^ 
are  ofiered  in  the  following  notes : — 

1 .  Native  Lead, — As  a  natui*al  product,  lead  is  well  known  to 
be  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  in  the  simple  or  metallic  state. 
On  this  continent — apart  from  its  occurrence  in  the  meteoric 
iron  of  Tarapaca  in  Chili — it  has  hitherto  been  noticed  only  at 
one  spot,  namely  in  a  galena  vein,  traversing  limestone  (of  un- 
stated geological  age),  near  Zomelahuacan,  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Cruz,  in  Central  Mexico.  The  specimen  from  the  locality 
now  under  consideration  was  obtained  at  a  spot  near  the  cele- 
brated Dog  Lake  of  the  Kaministiquia.  The  lead  occurs  in  this 
specimen — the  only  one,  I  believe,  discovered — ^in  the  form  of  a 
small  string  in  white  semiopake  quartz.  The  quartz,  which 
*  Cooimunicated  bv  the  Author. 
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oonstitates  a  narrow  vein^  does  not  appear  to  contain  the  slightest 
trace  of  galena,  or  any  other  substance^  except  a  small  quantity 
of  specular  iron  ore ;  and  the  unaltered  appearance  of  the  latter 
is  such  as  to  preclude  the  supposition  of  the  metal  having  been 
derived  from  galena^  or  other  lead  compound,  by  artificiid  heat. 
The  lead,  when  cut,  presents  the  ordinary  colour,  softness,  and 
ductility  of  the  pure  metal.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts 
readily,  and  volatilizes,  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  the  flame-border, 
and  forming  a  yellow  ring  of  oxide  on  the  charcoal.  The  fused 
globule  is  perfectly  malleable.  On  the  cupel  it  becomes  entirely 
oxidized  and  absorbed  without  leaving  a  trace  of  silver.  The 
cupel  stain,  when  cold,  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  showing  the 
absence  of  copper,  nickel,  &c.  The  nitric-acid  solution  yields 
with  reagents  the  ordinary  reactions  of  lead-oxide.  The  sub- 
stance is  distinguished  from  galena  by  its  ductility,  and  by  yield- 
ing no  sulphur  reaction  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  the  blowpipe. 
From  bismuth  also  it  is  distinguished  by  its  perfect  malleability, 
as  well  as  by  the  blue  colour  which  it  imparts  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  blowpipe-flame.  As  a  further  test,  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  small  cutting  placed  in  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitric  acid 
produces  a  black  arborescent  precipitate  of  that  metal. 

This  discovery  is  interesting,  not  only  from  the  extreme  rarity 
of  native  lead,  but  from  the  fact  also  that  in  the  few  undoubted 
European  localities  in  which  the  metal  has  been  found,  the  latter 
is  generally  accompanied  by  gold.  The  quartz  in  which  the 
Lake- Superior  specimen  occurs  has,  curiously  enough,  the  some- 
what waxy  aspect  and  other  characters,  more  easily  recognized 
than  described,  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  of  California  and 
other  auriferous  districts;  and  the  geological  position  of  the 
bounding  rock,  immediately  above  that  of  the  Huronian  strata, 
is  in  a  measure  identical  with  the  horizon  of  the  gold-bearing 
rocks  from  which  the  auriferous  deposits  of  Eastern  Canada 
have  been  derived.  No  gold  has  hitherto  been  met  with,  how- 
ever, in  the  sands  of  the  Kaministiquia  or  other  streams  of 
Thunder  Bay. 

2.  Galena,  PbS. — This  well-known  mineral,  the  common  ore 
of  lead,  occurs  at  numerous  localities  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  Some  especially  rich  lodes  lie  in  the  newly-surveyed 
township  of  Neebing,  on  Thunder  Bay,  and  others  of  even  greater 
promise  have  been  discovered  in  the  district  around  Black  Bay. 
In  most  localities  of  this  region  the  galena  is  accompanied  by 
copper  pyrites,  the  latter  occasionally  predominating.  The  vein- 
stone is  principally  quartz,  with  calc-spar,  heavy  spar,  and  fluor- 
spar in  subordinate  quantities.  When  crystallized,  the  galena 
presents  almost  invariably  the  common  combination  of  cube  and 
octahedron.    This  combination  and  the  simple  cube  are  the  only. 
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crystals  that  have  come  under  my  observation  in  tbase  lodea.  I 
have  assayed  a  good  uiaoy  samples  for  silver  without  finding  any 
workable  quantity  of  the  latter  metal.  The  highest  amount  that 
I  have  obtained  corresponds,  indeed,  to  no  more  than  1^  os.  to 
the  ton  of  reduced  lead.  This  comparative  absence  of  silver 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  very  general  absence  of  arse- 
nical minerals  throughout  the  district.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  classical  lead-districts  of  both  Europe  and  this  continent  will, 
I  think,  be  found  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  where  arsenical 
ores,  such  as  arsenical  pyrites,  Fahl-ores,  &c.,  are  generally 
absent,  the  galena  will  not  prove  to  be  argentiferous  in  a  paying 
point  of  view. 

8.  Marcasite,  PeS*, — ^The  occurrence  in  Canada  of  iron  py- 
rites in  its  trimetric  or  rhombic  condition  has  not  been  hitherto 
announced.  I  obtained  several  well-characterised  examples  from 
the  walls  of  a  large  vein,  holding  galena  and  copper  pyrites,  in 
lot  25  of  the  fifth  concession  of  the  township  of  Neebing,  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  Kaministiquia  river.  In  all  of  these  examples 
tabular  prismatic  crystals  are  united  somewhat  irregularly,  but 
with  the  basal  plane  in  common,  in  curved  rows,  with  an  acute 
angle  of  the  prism  projecting  outwards,  and  thus  forming  the 
variety  known  as  '^  Cockscomb  Pyrites,^'  the  ^'Kammkies''  of 
Oerman  authors.  In  this  variety  the  crystals  are  not  united 
regularly  by  a  plane  of  the  prism  or  by  one  of  the  macrodome 
planes,  as  in  the  true  twins  of  marcasite,  but  are  simply  formed 
at  the  free  end  of  the  radiating  lamellae,  the  broad  surface  of  the 
latter  representing  the  basal  plane.  A  point  of  much  interest 
in  connexion  with  these  specimens  is  the  occurrence  of  common 
or  cubical  pyrites  in  the  same  vein.  The  latter  species  occurs  in 
di^erent  parts  of  this  vein  in  small  but  distinct  crystals — com- 
binations of  the  cube  and  octahedron,  with  the  cube  faces  pre- 
dominating. Where  representatives  of  the  separate  conditions 
of  a  dimorphous  substance  thus  occur  together,  the  cause  by 
which  the  dimorphism  was  produced  is  not  readily  explained. 
In  the  present  instance  there  were  no  data  to  show  that  one 
condition  had  originated  at  an  earlier  or  later  period  than  the 
other ;  and  yet  such  must  in  all  probability  have  been  the  case. 

Some  of  the  marcasite  specimens  from  this  spot  had  already 
entered  into  decomposition  when  first  obtained,  the  products 
being  an  efflorescence  of  sulphur  in  one  instance,  and  in  others 
the  formation  of  sulphate.  The  latter  was  also  in  itself  altered 
by  the  partial  conversion  of  the  FeO  into  Fe'  0^  its  solution 
yielding  an  abundant  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium ("yellow  prussiate'^). 

4.  Molybdenite,  MoS^. — Several  veins  of  quartz  in  which  this 
^  mineral  is  abundantly  distributed  occur  on  the  shore  of  Sea-beach 
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Bay,  near  Black  River  (lat.  48°  46'  N.,  long.  87°  17'  W.). 
Some  specimens  from  one  of  these  veins  gave  me  (by  mecha- 
nical analysis)  very  nearly  4^  per  cent,  of  molybdenite,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  about  100  lbs.  per  ton.  Copper  pyrites  is  also 
present  in  the  quartz. 

5.  Ban/tine,  BaO,  SO^. — It  has  long  been  known  that  many 
veins  of  heavy  spar  or  bary  tine  occur  on  the  north  shore  of  Lske 
Superior,  several  of  these  veins  being  almost  free  from  colouring- 
matter,  and  hence  of  good  quality  as  a  paint-material ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  crystals  from  this  region  have  hitherto  been 
described.     From  the  vein  in  Neebing  township  (about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  Fort  William),  in  which  the  cockscomb  variety 
of  marcaaite  (described  in  §  3)  was  obtained,  I  procured  a  great 
number  of  small  crystals  of  this  mineral  of  a  pale  yellowish  or 
reddish  colour.     The  same  forAis  are  present  in  all^  producing 
a  combination  of  (1)  the  base,  oo  65  j  (2)  a  front  polar  or  macro- 
dome,  4  00 ;  (3)  a  second  or  lower  front  polar^^  oo ;  and  (4)  the 
aide  polar  or  brachydome  a6 ,  the  crystals  being  elongated  in  a 
right-and-left  direction,  t.  e.  in  that  of  the  macrodiagonal  or 
longer  horizontal  axis.     Most  of  the  crystals,  apart  from  this 
elongation,  offer  a  very  symmetrical  aspect ;  but  in  some,  as 
often  happens,  certain  planes  become  crowded  out,  or  reduced 
to  mere  lines,  a  plane  of  the  form  \  oo  being  generally  the  suf- 
ferer.    In  the  present  case  the  angles  measure  as  follows: — 
^  00  (base)  :i«  =158°;  «  ob  :i  5o  =141^4'; «  od  :oo  =127n6'. 
Axes:  a  (vertical  axis)  =1*815;  a=l;  a=0'8141.     It  should 
be  observed,  in  reference  to  the  crystallization  of  barytine,  that 
some  crystallographers  make  the  base,  as  here  given,  a  side  ver- 
tical (or  brachypinakoid  of  Naumann)  =aooo.     In  this  posi- 
tion the  front  polars,  i  oo  and  i  oo ,  become  vertical  prisms ;  but 
the  side  polar  or  brachydome,  o5,  remains  unchanged. 

6.  Fluor-spar  J  CaF. — Examples  of  this  mineral  are  met  with 
in  many  of  the  copper-ore  and  other  veins  of  Lake  Superior ; 
but  some  unusually  fine  specimens  have  been  lately  obtained 
from  large  vugs  in  a  broad  vein  of  amethyst  quartz,  situated  a  few 
miles  inland  from  the  north-east  comer  of  Thunder  Bay.  These 
specimens  are  crystallized  in  simple  cubes,  most  of  which  mea- 
sure from  2  to  3  inches  across;  and  they  occur  as  a  bold  capping 
on  equally  large  pyramids  of  amethyst.  *  The  fluor-spar  is  thus 
the  later  formation  of  the  two,  and  it  is  itself  coated  with  a 
still  newer  formation  of  drusy  pyrites  in  small  cubes.  Its  colour 
is  partly  pale  greenish,  but  mostly  violet,  like  that  of  the  chief 
mass  of  the  quartz  on  which  it  lies.  These  fine  crystals  may  be 
obtained  in  blocks  of  the  dimensions  of  several  cubic  feet,  form- 
ing magnificent  museum  specimens.  Many  of  the  amethyst 
crystals  exhibit  externally,  or  along  their  edges,  a  deep  brownish 
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red  colour^  from  the  presence  of  innumerable  spoU  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  deposited  within  or  just  beneath  the  surface-layer. 

7.  Anthracite. — In  the  Revised  Report  (1863)  issued  by  the 
Greological  Survey  of  Canada,  a  small  amount  of  anthracitic 
matter  is  said  to  occur  in  cracks  in  the  chert-beds  of  the  lower 
division  of  the  upper  copper-bearing  rocks  of  Lake  Superior 
(altered  strata  of  I^wer  Silurian  age),  as  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thunder  Bay.  A  small  vein  of  this  kind,  nearly  vertical  in  posi- 
tion and  averaging  about  5  or  6  inches  in  width,  occurs  ou  the 
north  shore  of  the  bay.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Herrick,  a 
surveyor  well  known  in  Canada  by  his  extended  explorations  in 
this  remote  district.  A  thin  layer  of  colourless  quartz  lines  the 
walls  on  each  side.  This  is  followed  by  about  half  an  inch,  or 
rather  more,  of  iron  pyrites,  possessing  a  radiated  structure,  but 
crystallizing  on  its  inner  surface  in  combinations  of  the  cube 
and  octahedron.  To  this  succeeds  another  band  of  white  crys- 
tallized quartz ;  and  the  middle  of  the  vein  is  filled  with  black 
and  highly  lustrous  anthracite.  The  vein  thus  offers,  though 
of  small  size,  a  fine  example  of  banded  or  riband  structure, 
showing,  in4>as8ing  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  (1)  quartz,  (2) 
iron  pyrites,  (3)  quartz,  (4)  anthracite,  (5)  quartz,  (6)  iron 
pyrites,  and  (7)  quartz.  Here  and  there  a  thin  coating  of 
anthracitic  matter  occurs  also  on  the  surface  of  the  pyrites,  or 
runs  through  the  latter,  dividing  it  into  two  or  more  layers.  So 
far  as  my  observations  go,  all  the  large  mineral  veins  of  this 
district  exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  a  brecciated  structure;,  with 
very  subordinate  or  irregular  indications  of  banding. 

The  anthracite  from  this  vein  possesses  the  following  charac- 
ters : — colour,  jet-black  with  high  lustre ;  streak,  greyish  black. 
Very  brittle.  Fracture,  more  or  less  conchoidal.  H=2-25-2-5. 
Spec.  grav.  (as  determined  by  a  light  spec.  grav.  bottle)  =1-43. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  cracks  slightly  and  loses  its  surface-lustre, 
but  exhibits  no  further  change.  Heated  in  a  small  flask  or 
bulb-tube  it  gives  off  a  little  moisture,  but  without  any  accom- 
panying trace  of  bituminous  matter.  In  powder,  in  a  thin  pla- 
tinum capsule,  it  bums  completely  away,  but  a  long-continued 
ignition  over  a  Bunsen's  burner  or  double-current  lamp  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  this.  Carefully  selected  fragments  do  not  leave  a 
trace  of  ash. 

Two  assays  gave  the  following  results : — 

Moisture 2-08  2-23 

Additional  loss  by  ignition  in  closed  vessel     3*56  3*62 

Ash 000  000 

Fixed  carbon,  by  difference 94*30  94*15 

University  College,  Toronto,  Canada  West, 
December  1865. 
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XXVI.  Studies  on  Gases. 
By  Dr.  H.  W.  Schroedeh  van  deb  Kolk. 

[Concluded  from  p.  137.] 
§  VI.  On  the  Difference  of  the  Specific  Heats. 

nnHE  same  formala  which,  if  —  is  known,  gives  the  value  of 

the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  can,  conversely,  be  used  for 
calculating  c,— c  for  diiFerent  gases  under  different  pressures  and 
at  different  temperatures,  c,— c  is  then  the  unknown  quantity 
in  the  formula 


J 


(•-§)' 
{^-4 


the  determination  of  -n*  or  -j-  and  -y  is  effected  by  means  of 

at        dr  dp  ^ 

the  formula  previously  found. 

Hydrogen. 
In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  A,  as  has  been  observed,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  temperature,  and  hence  ^  =0.      The   formula   be- 
comes therefore 

k 


Ci—C=: 


^FW' 


T-  is  determined  by  means  of  the  formula  in  §  II.   We  have 

uk  ak  J  .      oTj/jL     i\) 

^  ==  13595di  =  ^^  +  ^^^*"^Hi3595.' 

in  which  A,  B,  and  K  have  the  values  there  given.     We  have 

0*76  metre.      I  metre.        2  metres, 
ci-c     100075,     100093,     100183, 

This  difference  increases,  therefore,  with  the  pressure,  and,  within 
the  limits  of  the  accuracy  of  Reguault^s  experiments,  must  be 
considered  independent  of  the  temperature.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  either  C|  or  c,  or  both,  change  with  the  temperature. 

Air. 

In  the  case  of  air,  C|— c  may  be  calculated  for  different  pres- 
sures and  temperatures.      As  regards  the  change  of  k  with  the 
Phil.  Mag,  S.  4.  Vol.  31:  No.  208.  March  18G6.  O 
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pressure,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  for  4°  and  100^  the  formube 
given  in  the  second  paragraph ;  the  analogous  formula  may  also 
be  calculated  from  the  values  of  A;  at  —  S7°  given  in  §  III.  From 
the  three  values  corresponding  to  the  pressures  0'76^  1,  and  2 
metres,  we  get  the  formula 

A=  [0-99749-A(A-l)  +B(A-1)«]K, 

A=0  0046608,      log  A= 766846- 10, 

B=000017608,    logB=6'24570-10, 

from  which  -^  may  be  deduced  for  —87*^. 

Comparing  this  formula  with  the  two  corresponding  to  the 
temperatures  4P  and  100^,  it  appears  that  the  values  of  A  and 
B,  and  therefore  the  variation  from  Mariotte  and  Gay-Luaaac's 
law,  are  much  greater  at  this  lower  temperature. 

cTj— c  may  now  easily  be  calculated  for  the  pressures  0*76,  1, 
and  2  metres,  and  between  the  temperatures  —87^  and  100^. 
The  formula  is  again 

dkV 


C|~C=  - 


MZ 
'{^-4) 


For  calculation  this  formula  may  be  written  in  a  more  simple 
torm.  Putting  A='^K,  where  '^  is  the  variable  in  the  value  k, 
and  j9=  13595  A,  the  formula  becomes 

C|— c= 


'(*-»f) 


For  4°  C.  and  0*76  metre  pressure  we  have  in  the  case  of  air, 
for  example, 

K=  29-2443,  A=0-76, 

^=     1-0002995,     *fc=00000060527, 
T=277'15,  '^'^ 

J =42210,  ^=-00012546, 

an 

from  which  is  obtained  cr|— ess 0*069470.  In  the  calculation 
Grauss's  addition  and  subtraction  Tables  were  always  used,  as 
given  in  Wittstein's  Tables  of  Logarithms. 

The  following  Table  was  obtained  for  c,  ~c  in  the  case  of  air: — 
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0-76  metre. 

1  metre. 

2  metres. 

-87 

0-070390 

0070633 

0071873 

4 

0-069470 

0069605 

0-070133 

100 

0069435 

0069512 

0069890 

Hence  the  value  of  C|^r  decreases  with  increasing  tempera- 
tare  and  diminishing  pressure.  Taking  for  the  limiting  value 
of  A;,  according  to  the  Table  in  §  III.^  A=  1*00067^  which  in  any 
case  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  though  it  cannot  be  quite  defi- 
nitely calculated,  we  have 

*  _  100067  X  29-2443  _r..r^^^^^ 
Ci-c^j^ 422^[0 =^  069328, 

which  gives  the  limit  to  which  c^ — c  approximates. 

if  this  limiting  value  be  calculated  for  hydrogen,  it  must,  if 
reduced  to  the  same  volume,  give  the  same  number — as  follows, 

indeed,  from  the  well-known  formula  Cj  — c=  j,  which  is  appli- 
cable to  an  ideal  gas,  and  hence  also  to  this  limiting  condition. 
Fore,  —  cis  proportional  tok;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  volumes, 
since  for  the  same  weight,  temperature,  and  pressure  these  vary 
with  k.  A  direct  testing  was  not  possible,  since  the  volumes 
determined  by  Regnault  had  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  limiting 
condition ;  and  for  this  condition  k,  as  was  observed,  could  only 
be  determined  approximately. 

Carbonic  Acid, 

In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  this  value  could  be  calculated  for 
8°  and  100°.  We  have,  for  insUnce,  at  8°  and  076  metre 
pressure, 

K= 190949,  A  =0-76, 

'^^o.iT*^'^     ?  =0000059951. 
T  =27615,  dr  - -^ - 

-^=-0008514. 
an 

The  following  Table  was  thus  obtained  for  c,— cin  the  case  of 
carbonic  acid : — 

0*76  metre.         1  metre.  2  metres. 

8        004654        004677        004850 

100        0-04572        004602        004699 

In  this  case  C|— c  may  be  readily  calculated  for  the  limiting 
condition  from  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  volumes.  The  value  of  k 
for  hydrogen  in  the  limiting  condition  is  very  nearly  =  422-23. 
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422-23 

We  have  consequently  for  carbonic  acid  A=      ^o     ==  19'1923, 

and,  from  the  formula,  c,— cn=  j  a=0045468,  towards  which 

value  the  numbers  of  the  Table  also  converge. 

In  the  case  of  air  and  of  carbonic  aoid,  either  c  or  tf„  or  both, 
change  with  the  pressure  and  temperature. 

§  VII.  On  the  Internal  Work  of  Gases. 

Heat  which  is  imparted  to  a  body  is  in  general  used  for  three 
purposes — ^in  increasing  the  temperature,  and  in  internal  and 
external  work.  Of  these  three,  that  whidi  is  Ranged  into  ex- 
ternal work  can  be  most  easily  determined ;  and  if  this  quantity 
is  subtracted  from  the  total  heat  used,  the  sum  of  that  applied  to 
the  other  two  purposes  is  obtained.  Let  us  suppose  a  kilogramme 
of  air  at  4^  and  0*76  metre  pressure.  Let  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  this  through  l^  C.  under  constant  volume  be 
Cy  the  quantity  used  under  constant  pressure  is  c  + 0*069470. 
•But  in  the  latter  case  work  is  performed,  the  magnitude  of  which 
is  easily  determined.  Under  constant  pressure  the  formulie 
before  and  after  the  heating  are 

;n;=AT,    ;?t^,  =  (T+l)  (*+ ^), 
from  which  is  obtained 

The  external  work  done  is  therefore  in  thermal  units 


=K*^i"^"}- 


In  this  case  k  and  -t-  must  be  calculated  from  the  formulse  pre- 
viously obtained  for  0'7Q  metre  and  4^; 

T+l  =  273-15  +  5=278-15, 

and  J  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.     This  quantity  of 
heat  is  found  to  =0069420. 

Hence  if  a  kilogramme  of  air,  under  a  constant  pressure  of  0'76 
metre  is  heated  from  4P  to  6°,  the  excess  of  heat  which  the  air 
contains  at  5°  over  that  which  it  contains  at  4°  is 

=c+006947-0-06942=c+0-00005. 
In  heating  under  constant  volume,  the  heat  c  is  to  be  added,  by 
which  the  pressure  increases  from  0'76  metre  Jfco 

278 

^xO'^-76= 0-7626. 
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The  qaantity  of  heat  in  a  kilogramme  of  air  at  4^  and  0*76 
metre  pressure  is  less  than  that  which  it  contains 

at  6^  and  under  the  pressure  On-7626  by  e, 
and 

at  5°  „  „  0«-76    byc+0'00005. 

Hence  in  the  latter  case  more  beat  is  contained  in  the  air  than 
in  the  former. 

If  a  kilogramme  of  air  at  5^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  0*7626 
metre^  were  allowed  to  expand  until  the  pressure  was  0*76  metre 
without  performing  any  external  work^  as^  for  instance^  if  it  were 
placed  in  connexion  with  an  exhausted  space,  0*00005  thermal 
unit  would  have  to  be  added  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature 
at  5^.  If  this  quantity  is  not  added,  the  temperature  sinks.  In 
this  way  the  following  results  are  obtained : — 


rennre. 

Hydrogen. 
C]— e.     External  work. 

Difference. 

0-76 

1 

2 

100075 
1-00093 
1-00183 

100047 
1-00056 
1-00098 

Air. 

■  0-00028 
000037 
000095 

0-76 

1 
2 

0070390 
0-070633 
0-071873 

/=  -87°. 

0069918 
0070034 
0-070638 

0-000472 
0-000599 
0-001240 

0-76 

1 
2 

0-069470 
0-069605 
0070182 

/=4°. 

0-069420 
0-069488 
0069748 

0-000050 
0-000117 
0-000384 

0-76 

1 
2 

0069435 
0069512 
0069890 

/=100°. 

0-069382 
0069424 
0069813 

0000053 
0000588 
0000277 

Carbonic  Acid. 

/=3°. 

0-76 

1  ' 
2 

0-04654 
004677 
0-04850 

0-04608 
004620 
0-04705 

/=100». 

0-00046 
000057 
000145 

0-76 

1 
2 

0-04572 
0-04602 
004699 

004562 
0-04677 
0-04628 

0-00010 
0-00025 
OK)0071 
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The  numbers  of  the  last  column  show  by  how  much  the  gases 
deviate  from  Mayer^s  assumption.  From  these  numbers  the  for- 
mula may  be  calculated  which  gives  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
must  be  imparted  to^  or  taken  from  a  gas^  if^  while  it  retains  a 
consitant  temperature^  it  is  to  expand  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
pressure  without  performing  any  external  work.  We  can  always 
imagine  here  a  globe  filled  with  gas^  which  is  put  in  connexion 
with  an  exhausted  globe.  Let  us  calculate  the  formula  for  air 
at  5^.  At  this  temperarure  let  c,  (f,  and  cf  denote  the  specific 
heats  under  constant  volume  for  the  pressures  0*76^  1^  and  2 
metres ;  we  have  then,  at  5°, 


Pressure. 
0-7626 

e. 

0-7600 

c  +0000050, 

1-0035 

«', 

1-0000 

c*  +0000117, 

20070 

c". 

2-0000 

c"+ 0000384. 

Different  values  of  c  are  given,  as  it  is  not  to  be  presupposed 
that  c  is  independent  of  the  pressure.  Yet  in  calculating  the 
formula  this  has  no  influence. 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  show  how  much  more  heat  is 
contained  in  a  kilogramme  of  air  at  5^  and  the  pressure  given, 
than  in  one  at  4^  and  the  corresponding  pressures  0*76,  1,  and 
2  metres. 

From  this  the  three  following  differential  quotients  of  the  in- 
ternal work  w  may  be  deduced : — 

Axom         f^v)      2x0000884         ^,-^ 

at  1^         ^  =  -0-031, 

at0«-76    ^  =-0-014. 

an 

The  increase  of  pressure  dh  is  not  given  in  metres,  but  in  parts 
of  the  existing  pressure.  In  this  way  the  constants  of  the  fol- 
lowing formulse  were  calculated, 

,dw  /8 

and  they  gave 

«=0-798;     /8=9-535;     7=12-5. 
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Hence 

dw      a  fi 


dh^  h      (7 -A) A 
from  which  is  obtained^  by  integration^ 

u;s=f  a jIogDatA+  —  lognat  (7— A)4-con8t.; 

or  between  the  pressures  A,  and  A^,  changing  the  natural  loga- 
rithms into  common  ones^ 

in  which  M=0*434;2  gives  the  modalus.  The  introduction  of 
the  coefficients  gives 

«,=008061og*i+1.75641og{||^, 

where  A|  denotes  the  lower,  and  A^  the  higher  pressure. 
For  A|Ssl  and  Aq=2  metres,  we  have 

ie;=«00243  +  00693=00450  thermal  unit. 

Hence  with  two  equal  globes,  one  of  which  is  exhausted  and  the 
other  filled  with  1  kilogramme  of  air  at  5^  and  2  metres  pressure,  if 
the  latter  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  former,  0*045  thermal  unit 
must  be  added  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  at  5^.  If  this 
is  not  the  case^  the  gas  is  cooled ;  and  if  the  specific  heat  under 
constant  volume  =0*1681,  the  cooling  amounts  to 

In  like  manner  this  may  be  cali^ulated  for  the  other  gases.  I 
have  not,  however,  repented  this  more  complete  calculation, 
since  the  value  for  present  use  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  means  of  simple  interpolation.  Calculating  in  the 
above  case  the  value  from  the  first  column 

=  00035  + 1(00070-00035)  =00046, 

and  dividing  this  by  the  corresponding  value  of  the  second  column 

=0*00017  +  |i0000384— 0*00017) =0*00026, 

we  obtain  00449,  which  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  value  cal- 
culated directly. 

The  following  numbers  were  calculated  in  this  way.  They  always 
refer  to  the  case  in  which  a  vessel  containing  a  kilogramme  of 
gas  under  2  metres  pressure  is  placed  in  connexion  with  an  ex- 
hausted one  of  the  same  capacity.     The  first  column  gives  the 
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temperature^  the  second  the  heat  to  be  added,  and  the  third  the 
fall  in  temperature  when  no  beat  is  added. 

Hydrogen. 

Thomson  and  Joule. 


Temp. 

Addition 

of  heat. 

Unit. 

Depression 
of  tempe- 
rature. 

f 

Difference  6i 

A 

'  pressure. 

Temp. 

076  metre. 

1  metre. 

0120 

005 

002 

003 

« 

o 

-87 

4 

100 

0178 
0043 
0033 

Air. 
1-08 
0-27 
0-20 

026 

0-34 

17 

8 
100 

0-187 
0087 

Carbonic  acid. 
1-21            1-20 
0-56            0-75 

1-58 
0-92 

11 
91 

Thomson  and  Joule  have,  as'we  know^  determined  the  depres- 
sion of  temperature  which  takes  place  when  a  current  of  gas  is 
pressed  throagh  a  narrow  aperture,  and  have  thus  obtained  tbe 
results  given  in  the  last  column.  The  fourth  column  gives  the 
depression  of  temperature  which  takes  place  at  the  temperature 
given  in  the  sixth  column,  when  the  difference  of  pressure  is  an 
atmosphere.  Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  in  the  third 
column,  we  see  that  they  are  tolerably  proportional  one  to  an- 
other, especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  differences  in  tem- 
perature ;  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  Thomson's  number  refers 
to  91  ^,  the  preceding  to  100^.  This  agreement  in  results  obtained 
in  such  entirely  different  wsiys  may  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  theory. 

The  numbers  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns  cannot  be 
directly  compared,  since  they  refer  to  unlike  differences  of  pres- 
sure. The  fifth  column  gives  the  cooling  in  Thomson  and  Joule's 
experiments  for  a  difference  in  pressure  of  a  metre.  Comparing 
this  and  the  third  column,  it  is  found  that  the  cooling  in  the 
direct  experiments  was  always  greater  except  in  the  case  of  hy- 
drogen ;  but  the  absolute  value  in  numbers  is  in  this  case  too 
small  to  consider  this  an  exception  and  not  an  error  of  obser- 
vation. 

Yet  a  cause  may  be  adduced  for  the  constant  difference  in  the 
case  of  air  and  carbonic  acid.  The  cooling  observed  by  Thom- 
son and  Joule  arises  from  three  causes : — ^the  internal  work  per-^ 
formed  in  the  passage  from  the  initial  to  the  final  condition ; 
tbe  work  which  is  performed  in  imparting  to  the  issaing  gas 
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the  constant  greater  velocity ;  and^  thirdlv,  the  friction,  in  which 
heat  is  indeed  again  produced,  but  which,  as  Clausius  shows*, 
partly  passes  into  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  our  calculation  for 
the  case  in  which  the  gas  issues  from  a  globe  into  an  exhausted 
Die,  the  first  cause  only  requires  to  be  taken  into  account; 
Thomson  and  Joule's  experiments,  in  which  all  three  causes 
cooperate,  must  in  any  case  give  a  greater  cooling,  as  indeed  the 
above  numbers  show. 

We  might,  indeed,  consider  the  difference  of  the  values  in  the 
third  and^fth  column  to  be  the  cooling  arising  from  the  two  latter  ■ 
causes ;  I  think,  however,  that  these  numbers  have  indeed  a  qua- 
litative, but  only  a  very  small  quantitative  value.  The  question 
here  is  as  to  the  difference  of  two  very  small  magnitudes ;  and 
even  if  in  Thomson  and  Joule's  case  the  absolute  error  in  the 
determination  of  temperature  is  very  small,  it  might  yet  rela- 
tively be  considerable. 

The  numbers  of  the  third  column  are  only  calculated  from 
Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac's  law,  but  these  might  be  calculated 
much  more  accurately  from  Regnault's  experiments.  In  the  first 
place,  the  values  are  obtained  by  means  of  rough  interpolation ; 
a  more  accurate  calculation  would  not  be  of  much  use,  on  account 
of  the  cause  given  in  the  fourth  section.  The  formula  given  m 
§  II.  for  carbonic  acid  is  manifestly  only  approximate,  since  the 
coefficient  of  (A  — !)•  is  found  here  to  be  greater  than  at  8^, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  if  gases  generally  approximate  to  the 
real  condition  with  increasing  temperature.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  differences  of  specific  heats,  in  the  case  of  carbonic 
acid,  change  regularly,  yet  that  the  differences  of  these  series 
have  not  the  desired  continuity.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
calculate  the  formula  for  carbonic  acid  at  100°  from  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  by  means  of  the  method  of  least  squares. 
But  all  this  only  gives  greater  accuracy  in  case  the  fundamental 
formula  of  Mariotte's  law  deduced  from  Regnault's  investiga- 
tions is  more  accurate  than  the  one  which  occurs  in  his  memoir. 
It  follows,  further,  from  the  theoretically  deduced  formulse,  that 
Thomson  and  Joule's  result,  that  the  cooling  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  pressure,  is  inaccurate.  But  the  deviations  are 
too  small  to  be  capable  of  experimental  determination. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  an  ideal  gas,  one  therefore  to 
which  Mayer's  hypothesis  applies,  would  undergo  no  cooling  in 
the  experiment  with  the  globes,  but  would  in  Thomson  and 
Joule's  experiments;  for  in  an  ideal  gas  the  first  cause  for 
cooKng  does  not  exist,  though  the  two  others  do,  as  is  easily  in- 
telligible. 

*  Clausiut,  AbhoMdhmgeti  iiber  der  meekmuseksH  fVarfnetheoriey-p,  107. 
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§  YIII.  Conclusion. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  made  in  conclusion.  In  defi- 
ning an  ideal  gas,  in  §  L  only  has  it  been  assumed  that  k  is  con- 
stant. This  is  enough  where  it  is  only  a  question  of  deviations 
from  Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac's  law ;  and  the  deduction  of  the 
absolute  zero  depends  on  no  further  assumption.  But  where 
the  specific  heat  is  concerned,  it  must  be  defined  more  accurately 
whether  the  gas  in  expanding  is  to  perform  internal  work  or  not. 
The  assumption  that  in  this  gas  no  internal  work  is  performed 
is  at  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  Garnot's  function  of  tempera- 
ture. Upon  this  depends  the  further  development  of  the  theory, 
and  its  application  to  bodies  occurring  in  nature. 

An  ideal  gas,  therefore,  must  satisfy  the  three  following  condi- 
tions :  k  is  independent  of  pressure  and  temperature,  and  per- 
forms in  expanding  no  internal  work.  Now  Cohen-Stuart  has 
shown*  that  the  second  condition  follows  from  the  first  and 
third;  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  a  gas  satisfies  the  first  and 
third  but  not  the  second,  is  self-contradictory.  If  there  were  an 
ideal  gas,  the  question  would  soon  be  settled;  but  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  question  is,  whether  an  ideal  gas  as  defined  above 
can  occur ;  or  whether  perhaps  it  is  not  in  contradiction  with 
other  natural  laws,  whether  known  or  unknown  to  us.  If  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  is  to  be  developed  in  accordance  with 
fact  and  not  as  a  mere  play  of  formuke,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  investigate  this  as  accurately  as  possible. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  in  an  analytical  investigation  a  new 
magnitude  is  introduced  to  simplify  calculation ;  this  obtains  its 
significance  from  its  definition,  and  is  without  influence  on  the 
results  of  the  theory.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the 
potential  function.  Now  the  assumption  of  an  ideal  gas  mate^ 
rially  simplifies  the  development  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat ;  but  in  the  present  case  this  is  neither  suiBcient  nor  is  it 
the  chief  question.  If  the  theory  is  to  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  fact,  it  must  start  from  premises  which  occur  in  nature, 
and  not  from  such  as  are  arbitrarily  excogitated  by  us.  Hence 
the  ideal  gas  is  only  another  name  for  the  condition  to  which, 
according  to  our  idea,  one  or  more  gases  approximate.  The 
occurrence  of  this  condition  has  never  been  experimentally 
proved,  and  it  is  only  from  the  known  properties  of  gases  that 
we  can  conclude  with  greater  or  less  certainty  that  there  is  such 
a  condition.  We  know  that  at  a  low  pressure  and  high  tempe- 
rature the  deviations  from  the  ideal  condition  are  small,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  adequate  for  a  firm  establishment  of  the  theory.. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  in  applying  this  theory  to  gases 
*  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  cxix.  p.  327. 
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a  small  deviation  is  of  very  small  importance^  but  of  Diuch  greater 
in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids.  It  is  therefore  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  investigate  as  accurately  as  possible  whether  such  an 
ideal  state  occurs  in  the  case  of  gases — not  because  the  condition 
of  these  gases  is  of  such  importance  in  itself,  but  because  the 
entire  theory  of  heat,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  ordi- 
nary definition  of  Camot^s  function  of  temperature,  stands  or 
falls  with  it. 

The  occurrence  of  this  ideal  condition  is  the  more  probable, 
the  more  the  various  deviations  of  actual  gases  from  the  ideal 
condition  taken  together  converge  towards  nil.  As  regards 
Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac^s  law,  this  follows  from  Regnault's 
investigation,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  testing  of  the  law  of 
volumes ;  the  values  of  the  internal  work  given  in  §  VII.  show, 
too,  that  this  decreases  with  higher  temperature  and  lower  pres- 
sare;  this  also  follows  from  Thomson  and  Joule^s  experiments, 
which  in  this  respect  have  great  value.  So  far  as  previous 
observations  permit,  I  believe  I  may  conclude,  from  what  has 
here  been  communicated,  that  these  deviations  decrease  together, 
hy  which  the  validity  of  the  assumption  of  an  ideal  gas  acquires 
a  confirmation. 

Ziitphen,  February  1864. 


XXVII.  On  the  Black-bulb  Thermometer. 
By  Professor  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  JoumaL 

Gentlemen, 

IN  the  February  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Bugby  has  published  an  interesting  letter,  in 
which  he  describes  an  observation  made  hy  Mr.  Glaisher,  to  the 
effect  that  the  difference  of  reading  between  a  black- bulb  ther- 
mometer exposed  to  direct  sunshine,  and  a  second  thermometer 
shaded  from  the  sun^s  direct  action,  diminishes  as  we  ascend  in 
the  atmosphere.  This  observation  points  to  the  following  con- 
clusions which  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

1.  ''If  the  experiment  could  be  made,  the  shaded  and  exposed 
thermometers  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  would  show  the 
same  very  low  reading.'* 

2.  "  All  those  views  of  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  moon 
which  represent  it  as  alternately  exposed  to  fiery  heat  and  in- 
tense cold  will  disappear.  The  temperature  on  the  dark  and 
bright  halves  of  the  half  moon  is  the  same  if  there  is  no  atmo- 
sphere.'' 
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''Wc  learn/'  continaes  Mr.  Wikon,  "one  more  marrelloas 
AinctioD  of  our  atmosphere  before  unsuspected.  We  knew  that 
it  and  the  aqueous  vaponr  it  bears  diffused  through  it  save  u» 
from  loss  of  heat.  We  did  not  know  thai  but  for  it,  or  some 
part  of  it,  we  should  have  no  heat  to  lose.  Henee,  too,  we  learn 
that  conclusions  as  to  the  temperatures  of  other  planets  are  stilt 
more  open  to  uncertainty,  as  being  in  this  way  also  influenced  by 
their  atmospheres.^' 

These  are  very  weighty  inferences.  They  affirm  that  what  is 
heat  in  our  atmosphere,  is  not  heat  in  stellar  space ;  that  some- 
thing is  emitted  by  the  sun  which  warms  a  body  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere,  but  which  is  powerless  to  warm  the  body  if  not  so 
surrounded.  A  planetary  atmosphere,  in  short,  has  a  power  of 
transmuting  into  heat  an  agency  which,  prior  to  its  entering  the 
atmosphere,  is  not  heat,  and  this  power  of  transmutation,  if  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  high  degree,  might  raise  the  most  distant  planet 
to  a  high  temperature. 

I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  consider  these  conclu- 
sions, however  fairly  drawn,  to  be  representative  of  natural  faets. 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Olaisher's  observation,  and 
therefore  not  in  a  position  to  offer  anv  explanation  of  it.  But 
the  following  remarks,  which  are  in  substance  transferred  from  a 
paper  presented  some  time  ago  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  may  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  question ;  or  if  not,  they  may  bring  to  the 
notice  of  meteorologists  a  possible  defect  in  their  observations 
on  solar  radiation,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  hitherto 
overlooked : — 

1.  Solar  heat  as  it  reaches  us  consists  partly  of  visible  and 
partly  of  invisible  rays,  a  portion  of  the  latter  possessing  very 
high  calorific  power. 

2.  The  ordinary  black-bulb  thermometer  absorbs  the  visible 
rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  black  glass  of  the  bulb  may  be  highly 
transparent  to  the  invisible  radiation. 

3.  The  invisible  calorific  rays,  especially,  augment  in  power  as 
we  ascend  iu  the  atmosphere ;  for  it  is  those  rays  which  snffer 
most  diminution  of  intensity  during  their  passage  through  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  air. 

4.  Hence  the  black-bulb  thermometer  must,  with  reference  to 
the  total  radiation  falling  upon  it,  become  more  and  more  trans- 
parent as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  an  exaggerated 
estimate  that  at  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere  50  per  cent,  of  the 
solar  heat  might  cross  the  glass  of  the  bulb,  be  reflected  by  the 
mercury  within  it,  and  contribute  in  no  degree  to  the  heating  of 
the  thermometer. 

If  these  remarks  be  correct,  or  so  far  as  they  are  correct, 
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the  indications  of  the  black-bolb  thermometer^  aa  at  present 
constructed^  are  delusive,  and  they  are  especially  so  at  great 
elevations. 

I  am^  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Royal  Institution,  JoHN  TynDALL. 

February  14,  1866. 


XXVIII.  On  Archdeacon  Pratt's  'Figure  of  the  Earth.' 
By  Captain  A.  R.  Clarke,  Royal  Engineers,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.* 

IN  the  application  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  there  is  this  anomaly, 
that  the  semiaxes  are  not  determined  by  making  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  errors  of  observation  or  measurement  a  minimum. 
Of  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  but  a 
small  portion  is  due  to  errors  of  measurement  or  observation ;  it 
is  mainly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  earth  is  irregular, 
and  cannot  be  precisely  represented  by  any  ellipsoid  or  other 
simple  (algebraically  speaking)  surface.  Imagine  a  spheroid 
having  its  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  earth^s  rotation,  and 
actually  intersecting  the  mathematical  surface  of  the  earth  in 
various  curves ;  if  P  be  any  point  in  the  former  surface,  p  that  in 
which  the  normal  at  P  meets  the  irregular  surface,  then,  as  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  extends,  and  for  values  of  the  axes  between 
certain  limits,  Vp  may  be  everywhere  a  very  small  quantity,  and 
we  become  aware  of  its  existence  only  through  its  variations. 
These  appear  as  local  displacements  of  the  zenith,  or,  in  other 
words,  discrepancies  in  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  astrono- 
mical stations.  Now  these  latitude-discrepancies,  or,  as  they 
are  otherwise  expressed,  deflections  or  local  attractions,  are  in 
their  average  magnitude  very  much  larger  than  the  probable 
errors  of  the  astronomical  determinations  of  latitude,  and  indeed 
overwhelm  the  errors  of  the  geodetical  operations.  Moreover 
the  local  deflections  become,  when  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  inseparably  mixed  up  with  the  errors  of  mea- 
surement and  observation.  Hence  to  determine  the  figure  of 
the  earth  from  a  number  of  measured  arcs  and  observed  latitudes, 
we  have  to  find  that  spheroid  which,  when  the  measured  arcs 
are,  as  it  were,  applied  to  it,  shall  give  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  deflections  an  absolute  minimum ;  in  other  words,  correc- 
'tions  or,,  ^3, . . .  have  to  be  applied  to  the  observed  latitudes  of 
the  points  P„  Pg, . . .  such  as  to  bring  them  into  accordance  with 
the  spheroidal  surface,  while  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  quan- 
tities 0^1,  ;r^ ...  is  to  be  an  absolute  minimum.  The  spheroid 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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being  determined,  ar,,  ^9, . . .  are  the  local  deflections  at  the 
points  P„  Pj  . . .  with  reference  to  that  spheroid. 

.  All  this  seems  exceedingly  simple;  but  Archdeacon  Pratt,  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  '  Treatise  on  Attractions,  Laplace's  Func- 
tions, and  the  Figure  of  the  Earth/  of  which  a  notice  appeared 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  has  obscured 
it  by  attaching  some  special  importance  to  certain  points  (one  in 
each  arc)  which  he  calls  standard  stations,  tt  term  unknown  to 
geodesists.  For  instance,  St.  Agnes  is  considered  the  standard 
station  of  the  English  arc ;  but  on  what  grounds f  because  it  is  the 
southernmost  station  7  If  so,  Saxaford  has  an  equally  good  claim 
to  be  considered  the  standard  station  because  it  is  the  northern- 
most ;  and  Greenwich  Observatory  might  have  a  special  claim. 
But  in  reality  the  standard  station  is  that  with  reference  to  which 
the  differences  of  latitude  in  each  arc  have  been  taken.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  point  in  any  arc  with  reference  to  which  differences 
of  latitude  are  to  be  taken  is  merely  a  matter  of  arithmetical 
convenience — nothing  more:  the  southern  extremity  (in  the 
northern  hemisphere)  presents  facilities;  so  does  the  northern; 
but  it  is  really  quite  immaterial,  since  the  result,  as  is  easily 
shown,  is  quite  independent  of  this  consideration.  Any  station, 
then,  in  an  arc  may  be  selected  as  the  standard  station  in  this 
sense. 

If  4?|,  ^^  . . .  be  the  corrections  to  the  latitudes  of  (or  local 
attractions,  or  deflections  at)  the  reference  stations  in  each  arc, 
the  corrections  to  the  latitudes  of  the  other  stations  will  be 

1st  arc.     mi  +  UiU  +  fi^v-i-Xi,, . .  m'|  +  «'itt  +  )8'ir+jr„  . . . 

2nd  arc.   m^+a^u-h/S^v  +  a:^..  .nJ^-^-J^u-^p^-i-x^... 

3rd  arc.  iHs+fltfitt-f /8j,t;-f  arg, . .  .m!^-{-0f^U'{'ff^V'^z^  . . . 
and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  quantities  +^i^+'9*+  - . . , 
is  to  be  a  minimum ;  differentiating  this. quantity  with  reference 
to  u,  V,  Xi,  Xqt  x^.. . .,  Archdeacon  Pratt  says,  " This  mode  of 
proceeding  is,  I  conceive,  erroneous,  as  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
show.  The  corrections  x^,  «, ...  are  not  properly  independent 
variables,  but  are  functions  of  u  and  v,  and  of  the  deflections 
produced  by  local  attraction.''  Then  follows  a  demonstration  in 
which  the  point  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  proved ;  but  in  the 
demonstration  it  is  tacitly  assumed  (see  figure,  page  259  of 
No.  64,  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  or 
page  128  of  Archdeacon  Pratt's  work,  third  edition)  that  the 
southern  extremity  A,  or  reference- point,  of  the  arc  A  B  is  a 
fixed  point.  What  is  there  to  fix  it  ?  Nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  actual  position  of  the  arc  A  B  with  reference  to  the  semiaxes 
of  the  meridian  ellipse;  what  we  know  about  the  arc  is  simply 
its  length  A  B,  and  the  inclination,  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  of  the 
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tangents  at  A  and  B.  These  alone  are  fixed ;  so  long,  then,  as 
the  curve  moves  parallel  to  itself,  its  position  is  arbitrary.  In 
fact  its  position  is  determined  by  the  best  way  in  which  it  can 
accommodate  itself  to  the  hypothetical  ellipse,  changing  with  every 
variation  of  the  variable  ellipse. 

Imagine  an  arc  of,  say,  four  astronomical  stations  A,  B,  C,  D ; 
then  we  know  the  lengths  A B,  A C,  AD,  and  we  know  the 
directions  of  the  tangents  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D;  this  is  all.  As 
for  the  local  attractions  at  these  astronomical  stations,  they  can- 
not in  any  case  be  pronounced  upon  even  with  carefully  con- 
toured plans  of  the  ground ;  for  the  effect  of  irregularities  which 
exist  in  the  density  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  cannot  be  ascer* 
tained.  The  local  attractions  at  A,  B,  G,  D  can  only  be  inferred 
by  comparing  this  arc  with  received  elements  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  Suppose  that  only  one  allowable  value  of  the  semiaxes 
exists,  and  let  the  ellipse  be  described ;  the  curve  A  B  C  D 
must  then  (retaining  its  fixed  direction)  be  shifted  about  until  it 
coincides  as  closely  as  possible  with  some  portion  of  the  ellipse.  If 
it  can  be  so  managed  that  A  B  G  D  can  be  placed  against  other 
points  a,  b,  c,  d  of  the  ellipse  so  that  the  tangents  at  A  and  a,  B 
and  b,  C  and  c,  D  and  d  are  respectively  parallel,  then  we  con- 
clude that  there  exists  no  local  attraction  at  any  of  the  stations, 
or  that  it  is  equal  and  in  the  same  direction  at  all  the  points — 
a  less  probable  hypothesis.  If  parallel  tangents  cannot  be  found 
on  the  ellipse,  then  the  arc  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  sum 
of  the  positive  angles  included  by  the  corresponding  tangents 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  negative  angles.  In  other  words, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  apparent  residual  local  attractions  at 
A,  B,  C,  D  must  be  zero.  This  is  merely  the  principle  of  the 
arithmetic  mean.  Now  make  a  different  supposition  as  to  the 
semiaxes,  and  we  have  a  different  ellipse.  Fitting  the  same  arc 
to  this  as  before,  we  get  another  system  of  most  probable  deflec- 
tions differing  from  the  former,  but  whose  sum  is  also  zero. 

For  every  hypothesis  as  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  there  exists 
then  a  corresponding  most  probable  system  of  deflections  for  the 
astronomical  stations  on  any  arc.  But  Archdeacon  Pratt  immove- 
ably  fixes  the  southern  point  or  standard  station  of  his  arc,  and  so 
falls  into  error.  One  of  the  erroneous  results  of  this  method  of 
calculation  may  be  quoted :  "  for  example,  a  deflection  of  the 
plumbline  of  only  5"  at  the  standard  station  (St.  Agnes)  of  the 
Anglo-Grallic  arc  would  introduce  a  correction  of  about  one  mile 
to  the  length  of  the  semi-  major  axis,  and  more  than  three  miles 
to  the  semi-  minor  axis.''  Mow  if  there  had  been  any  such  dis- 
turbance of  the  plumbline  at  St^  Agnes,  the  method  of  least 
squares  would  without  fail  have  found  it  out,  and  the  correspond- 
ing error  introduced  in  the  semiaxes  would  have  been  only  a  few 
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feet — 4i6  feet  and  10  feet,  instead  of  a  mile  and  three  milea  re- 
spectively* This  result  is  readily  obtained  from  the  foraiolse  al 
page  769  of  the  'Account  of  the  Principal  Triangulation/ 
AlterstionB  in  the  Semiaset  of  the  Earth  (giren  at  p.  771  of  the  *  Account 
of  the  Principal  Triangulation ')  which  would  result  from  an  slteration  of 
r'  in  the  latitudes  of  the  different  Astronomical  Stations. 
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In  conclusion,  the  elements  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  deduced 
hy  Archdeacon  Pratt  are,  although  they  happen  to  be  near  the 
truth,  arbitrary  results,  founded  on  an  incorrect  calculation,  and 
cannot  be  taken  to  supersede  the  results  derived  from  the  me- 
thod of  least  squares,  in  which  the  deflections  at  every  Btaticm, 
without  partiality,  are  fully  taken  into  account  and  their  moat 
probable  values  exhibited. 

Southampton,  February  9,  1866. 
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XXIX.  On  the  Expansion  of  Saturated  Vapours.     By  W.  J. 
Macquobn  Bankine,  C.E.,  LL,D.y  RR.SS.L.  ^  E.,  ^-c. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

IN  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  2nd  of  January,  1866,  there  appears  a  very  inter- 
esting and  important  communication  by  M.  A.  Cazin,  in  which 
the  author  states  the  results  of  experiments  which  he  has  made 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  one  of  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
the  laws  of  thermodynamics — viz.,  that  when  a  vapour  in  the 
state  of  dry  saturation  performs  work  by  expansion  in  a  non- 
conducting cylinder,  there  is  a  certain  critical  temperature  for 
each  vapour  such  that  below  that  temperature  the  expansion  is  ac- 
companied by  partial  liquefaction,  and  above  it  by  superheating. 

M.  Cazin  mentions  Professor  Clausius  and  myself  as  having 
simultaneously  predicted  in  1850  the  liquefaction  of  vapours 
under  such  circumstances;  and  M.  G.  A.  Hirn  as  having  shown, 
in  1862,  that  for  certain  vapours  at  certain  temperatures,  and 
in  particular  for  ether,  expansive  working  is  accompanied  by 
superheating.  He  then  refers  to  M.  Dupre  as  having  proved, 
in  1861,  that  for  each  vapour  there  is  a  temperature  below  which 
expansive  working  causes  liquefaction,  and  above  it  superheat- 
ing, as  above  described. 

Without  detracting  from  the  claim  on  the  part  of  M.  Dupr^ 
to  having  arrived  at  that  result  by  an  independent  investigation, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  fact  of  there  being  such  a  critical 
temperature  for  each  fluid  is  clearly  indicated  in  my  paper  "  On 
the  Mechanical  Action  of  Heat,^'  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1850  (pages  170,  171), 
and  that  an  approximate  formula  for  that  temperature,  with  its 
probable  value  for  steam,  is  given  by  me  in  a  paper  "  On  Ther- 
modynamics,''  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1854  (pages  165,  166).  The  same  formula  with  revised  nume- 
rical data  is  given  in  'A  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers,^  page  886. 

The  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  paper  of  1850 
are  as  follows  (Edinb.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  pp.  170,  171).  The  italics 
are  not  in  the  original,  being  introduced  now  in  order  to  point 
out  the  particular  parts  of 'those  passages  which  are  now  speci- 
ally referred  to : — 

"  The  apparent  specific  heat  of  a  vapour  at  saturation  is  the 

'  quantity  of  heat  which  unity  of  weight  of  that  vapour  receives 

or  gives  out  while  its  temperature  is  increased  by  one  degree, 

its  volume  being  at  the  same  time  compressed  so  as  to  bring  it 

to  the  maximum  pressure  corresponding  to  the  increased  tem- 

PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  208.  March  1866.  P 
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perature.  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  this  quantity  is 
the  same  with  the  vanation  for  one  degree  of  temperature  of 
what  is  called  the  total  heat  of  evaporation. 

''....  but  I  shall  show  that,  according  to  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat^  these  two  quantities  are  not  only  distinetj  but 
in  general  of  contrary  signs/' 

(Then  follows  the  investigation  of  a  formula  for  the  apparent 
specific  heat  at  saturation  of  a  vap^Sur  which  in  practice  may  be 
treated  aa  perfectly  gaseous,  viz. 


K.=»{i.N(i-;.S)}, 


in  which  6  is  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  Nfc  the  ex- 
cess of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  above  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  volume,  t  the  absolute  temperature,  and  F  the 
pressure.     After  the  formula  comes  the  following  passage) : — 

"  For  the  vapours  of  which  the  properties  are  known,  the  nega- 
tive terms  of  this  expression  exceed  the  positive  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures  . . .  /' 

jn  the  paper  of  1854,  the  expression  corresponding  to  that 

in  the  preceding  fc^mula  is  Kl-*  ->  where  K^  is  the  mechanical 

T 

equivalent  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  from  which  the  va- 
pour comes,  and  —  -  an  approximate  value  ^^ ''"  j~  l*'^)  {^ 

being  the  excess  of  the  bulkiness  or  volume  of  a  unit  of  weight 
of  the  vapour  above  that  of  the  liquid). 

This  second  expression  is  applicable  to  all  vapours  whether 
perfectly  gaseous  or  not ;  and  by  supposing  the  vapour  to  be 

f^rfectly  gaseous^  it  becomes  identical  with  the  first  expression, 
he  value  of  t  at  which  the  sign  of  the  expression  changes  is 

of  course  =  ^r— 

I  may  add  that  the  corresponding  formula  of  Frofessor  Clau* 
sius,  first  published  in  1860,  indicates  just  as  clearly  that  for 
each  vapour  there  must  be  a  temperature  at  which  the  sign  of 
the  specific  heat,  when  the  vapour  is  maintained  at  saturation, 
changes  from  negative  to  positive  {Abhandbmgen  iiber  die 
mechanisehe  fFarmetheorie,  page  88). 

The  originality  and  importance  of  M.  Him's  discovery,  that 
for  some  fluids  the  temperature  in  question  lies  within  the  limits 
of  temperatures  attainable  in  ordinary  experiments,  are  of  course 
not  afiected  by  the  preceding  statement. 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Glasgow,  Februaxy  12, 1866.  W.  J.  Macquobn  Rankinb. 
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XXX«  On  Saturated  Vapours.   By  W.  J.  Macquobn  Rankine, 
C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.SS.L.  ^  E.  ^c* 

AS  this  paper  consiBts  almost  wholly  of  formuls,  calcalationsj 
and  tables,  it  is  not  suited  for  being  read  to  a  meeting, 
and  therefore  the  following  short  abstract  of  its  contents  is  alone 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  being  read  aloud. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  July  1849,  the 
Author  proposed  the  following  formula  for  the  pressure  of  sato* 
rated  vapour  corresponding  to  a  given  boiling-point, 

log/;=A~y-^; 

where  /  is  the  absolute  temperature  reckoned  from  the  absolute 
zero,  and  A,  B,  and  C  are  three  specific  constants,  to  be  deter- 
mined from  at  least  three  experiments  on  each  substance ;  and 
he  showed  that  the  results  (k  that  formula  agreed  better  with 
experiment  than  those  of  any  other  formula  containing  three 
constants  only.  In  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Mechanical  Action 
of  Heat,  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1850  and 
subsequent  years,  and  in  other  publications  also,  the  same  for- 
mula is  explained,  and  its  use  exemplified  in  various  ways. 

The  first  division  of  the  present  paper  gives  the  results  of  the 
computation  of  the  values  of  the  constants  A,  B,  and  C  for 
several  fluids  for  which  they  had  not  previously  been  computed, 
the  data  being  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  M.  Regnault's 
Relation  des  ExpMences,  &c.,  published  in  1862 ;  and  it  is  also 
shown  that  by  the  formula  a  conclusion  was  anticipated  which 
M.  Begnault  has  deduced  from  his  experiments,  viz*  that  "  the 
elastic  force  of  a  vapour  does  not  increase  indefinitely  with  the  tem- 
perature y  but  converges  towards  a  limit  which  it  cannot  exceed^* 
{Relation  des  Espiriences,  vol.  ii.  p.  647). 

The  second  division  of  the  paper  is  occupied  chiefly  with  a 
comparison  between  the  actual  values  of  the  pressures  of  satura- 
tion of  the  vapours  of  various  fluids,  and  the  values  which  those 
pressures  would  have  if  the  vapours  were  perfectly  gaseous. 

In  the  first  of  the  papers  already  referred  to,  read  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  their  *  Transac- 
tions *  in  1850,  the  author  proved,  from  the  principles  of  ther- 
modynamics, that  the  "  toted  heat  '^  of  evaporation  of  a  perfectly 
gaseous  vapour  must  be  represented  in  dynamical  units  by  the 
expression 

JA  +  Jc'^t, 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Sociely  of  Edinburgh  ia  April 
1865.     Ck>imniinicated  by  the  Author, 
t  J6  in  this  expression  corresponds  to  «  in  the  preceding  paper. 
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where  A  is  a  constant  to  be  found  by  experiment,  d  the  specific 
heat  of  the  vapour  at  constant  pressure,  and  J  the  dynamical 
equivalent  of  a  unit  of  heat,  t  being  the  absolute  temperature, 
as  before.  In  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui^h 
in  1855,  but  not  published,  the  same  formula  was  shown  to  ex- 
press in  dynamical  units  the  total  heat  of  gasefication  of  any  sub- 
stance under  any  constant  pressure  when  the  final  absolute  tem- 
perature is  t.  In  the  present  paper  the  author  equates  that 
expression  to  another  expression  for  the  total  heat  of  evaporation 
from  the  absolute  zero,  at  a  given  absolute  temperature  /,  as 
follows, 

in  which  v  and  t/'  are  the  volumes  of  unity  of  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance in  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states  respectively,  under  the 
pressure  p  and  at  the  absolute  temperature  /.  Then  putting  for 
V  its  value  in  the  perfectly  gaseous  state,  namely 

P 

where  c  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  volume,  and 
neglecting  t/'  as  very  small  in  comparison  with  v,  there  is  found 
by  integration  the  following  value  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm 
of  the  pressure  of  saturation  (a  being  a  constant  to  be  deduced 
from  one  experiment  for  each  fluid), 

hyplogP=a-(^+^.hyplog/-^^.J^'^prf^(A) 

When  c/'  is  constant  (as  is  approximately  the  case  in  some  in- 
stances), the  preceding  equation  becomes 

hyplog;.=a-^-— ^^--y^hyplog/.     .     .     (B) 

The  pressures  of  various  vapours  as  calculated,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  being  perfectly  gaseous,  by  means  of  the  precedBng 
equations,  are  compared  with  their  actual  pressures — the  generid 
result  being  that  when  the  vapours  are  rare  the  differences  are 
small,  and  that  when  the  densities  increase  the  differences  in- 
crease. For  example,  in  the  case  of  steam,  the  pressures  calcu- 
lated by  equation  (B)  agree  very  closely  with  the  actual  pres- 
sures from  0°  to  160°  Centigrade ;  but  above  the  latter  tempera- 
ture the  difference  gradually  becomes  considerable,  and  at  220°  C. 
is  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  pressure.  At  0°  C.  one 
pound  of  saturated  steam  occupies  about  3100  cubic  feet;  at 
160°  C.  about  5  cubic  feet;  and  at  220°  C.  about  1*4 cubic  foot. 

The  author  also  makes  some  comparisons  between  the  actual 
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volumes  of  saturated  vapours  at  given  boiling-points,  and  the 
calculated  volumes  which  they  would  fill  if  they  were  perfectly 
gaseous — ^and  also  between  the  actual  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
and  the  calculated  latent  heat  of  perfect  gasefication.  The  general 
results  are  in  accordance  with  what  is  already  known,  viz.  that 
the  actual  volumes  of  vapours  are  less  than  those  corresponding 
to  the  perfectly  gaseous  state,  and  the  actual  latent  heat  of  eva- 
poration  less  than  the  latent  heat  of  gasefication  ;  and  the  author 
further  points  out  that  the  differences,  in  the  case  of  steam,  in- 
crease nearly  as  the  absolute  temperature. 


XXXI.  On  Secular  Local  Changes  in  the  Sea-level, 
By  D.  D.  Heath,  M.A.,  F.G.S.^ 

EMINENT  geologists  incline  to  the  belief  that  at  the  ''glacial 
epoch  "  a  huge  and  more  or  less  continuous  capping  of  ice 
covered  the  whole  arctic  and  subarctic  region.  And  it  is  con- 
ceived that  such  a  phenomenon  may  occur  whenever,  during  a 
period  of  extreme  excentricity  of  our  orbit,  the  northern  winter 
is  nearly  coincident  with  the  time  when  the  earth  is  in  aphelion. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  argued,  we  shall  have  an  extreme  climate, 
with  severe  and  somewhat  protracted  winters  and  hot  but  short- 
ened summers  in  the  north,  and  a  very  equable  climate  in  the 
south ;  and  this  will  produce  an  accumulation  of  permanent  ice 
in  the  one  region  and  its  disappearance  in  the  other. 

And  these  considerations  have  suggested  to  Mr.  CroU  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  to  M.  Adhemar  in  France,  the  thought  that  this 
gathering  up  of  solid  matter  at  one  extremity  of  the  earth  would 
heap  up  the  waters  also  of  the  ocean  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
and  so  account  for  the  fact  that  over  large  areas  in  those  latitudes 
the  sea  has  left  its  mark  on  mountain-sides  1000,  2000,  or  more 
feet  higher  than  its  present  relative  level. 

The  general  theory  of  changes  of  sea- level  involved  in  this  sug- 
gestion appeared  to  me  well  worth  mathematical  treatment,  pur- 
sued to  some  rough  numerical  results — not  only  on  account  of 
the  special  facts  of  the  glacial  epoch,  but  because  similar  effects 
must  follow  upon  any  great  change  in  the  position  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  rising  of  a  continent.  I  should 
therefore  have  thought  the  following  investigation  worth  com- 
pleting and  publishing,  even  though  I  had  taken  Mr.  CroU's 
letter  to  the  *  Reader '  of  the  13th  of  January  last,  wherein  be 
renounces  the  opinion  that  the  theory  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  special  facts,  to  be  conclusive  on  that  point. 

But  the  truth  is  (as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  the 
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'Reader'  to  long  ago  as  October 7), that  the  principle  on  which 
Mr.  CroU  attempti  to  solve  the  problem  he  haa  proposed  is 
altogether  erroneous. 

His  proposition  is  (Reader,  Sentember  2),  "  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  always  adjusts  itself  in  relation  to  the  earth's  centre  of 
gravity,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth 
may  happen  to  be;"  the  fallacy  of  which  may  be  illustrated  to 
the  non -mathematical  geologist  by  observing  that  the  common 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  by  reference  to  the 
tendency  of  the  ocean,  under  the  influence  of  the  moon  or  sun, 
to  a&sume  an  elliptical  shape,  with  the  long  axis  pointing  towards 
the  luminary  and  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  at  the  centre, 
would  not  be  in  anywise  aflfected  by  supposing  either  luminary 
to  be  attached  to  the  '^  solid  mass  of  the  earth ''  by  a  rod  of  in- 
sensible weight ;  whereas  Mr.  CrolPs  axiom  would  lead,  in  the 
first  case,  to  the  gathering  up  of  the  waters,  not  into  two  oppo- 
site semidiurnal  tides  respectively  under  and  antipodal  to  the 
moon,  but  into  one  globular  mass  under  it,  leaving  the  opposite 
hemisphere  absolutely  bare  once  a  day ;  and  in  the  other  case,  to 
the  abstraction  of  all  the  water  of  our  globe  to  gather  round  that 
point  within  the  sun's  mass,  which  is  the  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  two  bodies.  The  truth  is,  the  water  will  gather,  but 
unsymraetrically,  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  more  pow- 
erful mass — as  will  be  seen. 

In  the  following  investigation,  which  closely  follows  Laplace 
{M^c.  C(L  liv.  8.  ch.  4),  I  have  simplified  the  problem  by 
starting  with  the  ideal  case  of  a  solid  spherical  nucleus,  either 
homogeneous  or  with  its  matter  disposed  in  concentric  homo- 
geneous layers,  everywhere  covered  by  the  sea.  I  then  suppose 
the  equilibrium  disturbed  by  a  capping  of  ice  at  the  north  pole, 
'  of  uniform  thickness,  and  with  a  circular  boundary  to  the  south, 
and  that  the  action  of  each  vertical  elementary  prism  on  the 
waters  may  be  conceived  to  be  concentrated  in  one  point  of  its 
length,  and  that  all  these  points  lie  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  "  earth  " — by  which  word  I  everywhere  mean  tiie 
terraqueous  globe  exclusive  of  this  superficial  capping.  With 
these  assumptions,  we  may  omit  any  reference  to  the  effect  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  (with  which  indeed  the  conditions  would 
be  incompatible,  unless  with  much  deeper  seas  than  the  existing 
ones);  for  the  difference  of  surface  between  the  primitive  and  the 
disturbed  state,  which  is  all  we  are  inquiring  about,  would  be  the 
same  in  either  case.  It  is  further  necessary  to  assume  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  surface  to  be  nowhere  great  enough  to  make  the 
curvature  differ  much  from  that  of  a  sphere  passing  through  the 
point  under  consideration,  and  having-  its  centre  in  the  centre  of 
figure  of  the  earth. 
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It  18  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  sea  may  be 
T^CjS  ^^  soVff  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  earth  ;  and  of  course  the  mass  of 
ice  is  much  less.  Aod  the  disturbance  of  the  sea-level^  and  the 
displacement  (if  any)  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  nucleus 
with  reference  to  the  centre  of  figure  or  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth,  can  at  most  be  of  the  like  order  of  magnitude.  Whenever, 
then,  the  mass  of  the  ice,  or  a  portion  of  it,  or  the  amount  of 
disturbance  of  the  surface  above  or  below  the  mean  level,  enters 
as  a  factor  into  any  term  of  our  expressions,  we  may  take  the 
other  factors  approximately,  if  we  keep  to  this  order  of  small 
magnitudes. 

When  the  system  has  assumed  its  position  of  equilibrium,  it 
is  clear  that  the  sea  will  form  a  surface  of  revolution  round  the 
polar  axis. 

The  ice,  and  cSach  element  of  it,  will  be  tending  to  draw  the 
earth  towards  it,  as  if  it  were  a  solid  body,  by  its  attraction,  and 
will  be  counteracting  that  tendency  by  its  pressure  at  the  points 
where  the  two  masses  are  in  contact.  It  will  also,  by  virtue  of 
the  difierence  of  the  amounts  of  its  attraction  on  the  different 
fluid  particles,  tend  to  produce  relative  motion  among  them ;  and 
this  tendency  must  be  counteracted  by  the  mutual  pressures  and 
attractions  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  as  determined  by  the  figure 
it  assumes. 

The  earth  being  nearly  spherical,  the  action  and  reaction  of 
attraction  between  it  and  each  element  of  ice  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  if  its  mass  were  collected  at  its  centre  of 
gravity ;  or  as  if  the  accelerating  force  due  to  the  action  of  the 
element  of  ice  on  a  particle  of  the  earth  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
were  exerted  equally,  and  in  the  same  direction,  on  every  par- 
ticle of  the  eartn.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  on  the  earth,  which  counteracts  this  force,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  its  reverse;  t.  e.  by  applying  to  each  particle  of  the 
earth  an  accelerating  foroe  equal,  parallel,  and  opposite  to  that 
exerted  by  each  element  of  ice  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  ap- 
proximately, according  to  the  observation  made  above,  at  the 
centre  of  figure.  And  this  mode  of  representation  will  obvi- 
ously introduce  no  new  pressure  into  the  system,  nor  alter  any 
existing  tendency  to  relative  motion  among  its  particles. 

We  have  then  to  consider  what  shape  and  relative  position 
the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  earth  must  assume  in  order  to 
equilibrium  between  their  mutual  pressures  and  impressed  forces, 
each  particle  being  taken  to  be  solicited  by  (1)  the  direct  attrac- 
ti(m  of  each  element  of  the  ice  upon  it ;  (2)  a  force  eqtial  and 
opposite  to  that  which  the  element  of  ice  exerts  at  the  centre  of 
figure ;  and  (3)  the  attraction  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  well-known  condition  of  equilibriuni  is,  that  at  the  sur- 
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face,  X,  Y^  and  Z  being  the  accelerating  forces  on  any  partidc, 
we  have 

or  (which  is  equivalent)  thdX  U^cLc+Ydy  +  Zdg)  must  be  inva- 
riable for  every  point  on  the  surface.  Taking  the  condition  in 
the  latter  form,  we  may,  after  ascertaining  the  terms  of  the  in- 
tegral  due  to  each  of  the  forces,  leave  out  all  terms  which  are  in 
themselves  independent  of  the  position  of  the  particle,  and  equate 
the  sum  of  the  variable  terms  to  zero. 

Let,  then,  a  be  the  radius  of  a  sphere  of  equal  volume  with 
the  earth ;  p  the  density  of  the  earth,  that  of  water  being  unity ; 
fi  the  thickness  of  a  shell  of  water  equivalent  in  mass  to  the 
shell  of  ice ;  and  let  fJ  be  the  cosine  of  the  north  polar  distance 
of  any  elementary  prism  of  ice,  &>'  its  longitude,  and  s  (a  con- 
stant quantity)  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  figure  of  the  earth; 
and  let  fi,  ai,  and  r  be  the  corresponding  data  for  a  particle  at 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  let  /  be  the  distance  between  these  two 
points,  and  let  dm  represent  the  mass  of  the  prism. 

Then,  as  is  well  known,  the  part  of  the  integral 

^{Xdx+Ydi/  +  Zdz) 

due  to  the  action  of  dm  is  — dmj  ^  =  ^«  Aijd  -^  may  be  ex- 
panded into  a  converging  series, 

j{po+p.^+p,^;+&c.}, 

where  ?»  is  a  known  function  of  fi,  a>,  /J,  and  a/,  of  which  it 
is  enough  here  to  say  that  P«=Q'«Q«+  terms  of  the  form 
Kcosk{(o^to'),  the  coefficient  K  being  independent  of  the  lon- 
gitudes, Q^  being  a  well-known  function  of  fi, 


(       1        d-(p.^^\Y\ 

V2«xl-2...«        d/i-      /' 


and  Q'n  being  the  same  function  of  ft'*. 
The  variable  part  of  -:^  is  therefore 

♦  The  guccessive  values  of  Qj,  Qj,  &c.  may  be  derived  from  the  two  fiist 
(0^=1,  Qi=f*)  by  the  simple  formula  (»+l)Q«+i=(2«+l)/»Q«-«Q— i, 
(Bertrand,  Calcul  Diffh-entiel,  p.  358).  In  actual  calculation  itom  this 
formula,  it  is  useful  to  observe  that,  having  at  a  previous  step  determined 
(n  — l)Q«-i>  snd  thence  deduced  Qn- 1,  we  have  only  to  add  these  two 
numbers  together  to  obtain  fiQ«»- 1. 
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The  second  part  of  oiir  integral^  that  arising  from  the  sub- 
traction of  the  force  at  the  centre  of  figure^  may  be  deduced  from 
this  by  observing  that  if  we  suppose  the  mass  dm  removed  in- 
definitely backwards  on  the  same  radius,  and  at  the  same  time 
increased  in  magnitude  so  as  to  preserve  its  attraction  on  the 

(d!m\ 
-^j  the  same  throughout,  we  shall  approach  indefi- 
nitely to  the  state  in  which  every  part  of  the  earth  is  solicited 
by  equal  and  parallel  attractions  of  the  required  magnitude. 
But  by  this  process  all  the  terms  of  the  series  (1),  after  the  first, 
vanish.  The  first  term,  therefore,  is  the  quantity  sought  to  be 
subtracted,  and  the  first  and  second  parts  of  our  integral  united, 
as  due  to  dm,  become 

^{P,+  P3;-+P,,^  +  &C.}.     ...     (2) 

To  obtain  what  is  due  to  the  whole  action  of  the  ice,  we  must 
express  dm  in  terms  of  ii!  and  tJ,  and  integrate  from  0x^=0  to 
«'=27r,  and  {romfi'=fi^  to  /a'= 1,  /i^i  being  the  extreme  valueof /^'. 
Now  dm  is  the  volume  of  an  elementary  prism  of  length  /3, 
and  whose  base  is  8  sin  ffdoJ  x  sdff;  or,  as  sin  ffdff^  ^dfjf,  it  is 
fi^d/j/dcjf,  if  we  take  the  integration  in  the  direction  in  which  fJ 
increases.  Substituting  this  value  for  dm,  and  integrating  first 
in  a>',  all  the  terms  in  (a>— &>')  obviously  vanish,  and  the  others 
take  27r  as  a  factor,  so  that  we  get 


Now* 
whence 


'^-~2n+l\   rf/*'  dfi'  J' 


and  when  /J=^l,  Q'«+i=Q'ii.i  =  l.      Therefore   between   the 
limits  the  integral  is 

which  we  will  call  A^ ;  and  then  the  part  of  the  integral 
^{Xdx'\-Ydy'^Zdz) 

*  Bertrand,  as  above.    Murphy  also,  in  his  '  Electricity/  p.  60,  gives 
the  equivalent  integral. 
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due  to  the  action  of  the  ice»cap  is 

^^A,Q,+A,Q.^  +  &c.^ (A) 

To  find  the  part  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  wc  may 
conceive  the  solid  nucleus  as  made  up  of  the  same  volume  of 
matter  of  density  1  (i.  e,  of  water),  and  of  another  equal  volume 
of  the  actual  density  diminished  by  1.  The  former  part  unites 
with  the  sea  to  make  up  a  homogeneous  spheroid.  Now,  r  being 
measured  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  homogeneous  sphe- 
roid, and  a  being  the  radius  of  a  sphere  of  equal  volume,  we 
may  assume  r^a(l  +y)=fl{l  +«4Q«+a8Q8+  ^'}  >  *"^  ^*?^°J 
neglecting  y*,  the  attraction  of  this  spheroid  is  known*  to  yield 
towards  our  integral 

or,  putting  -(1— y)  for  -,  and  leaving  out  the  constant  term, 
it  is 

The  rest  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  will  act  as  if  collected  at  its 
centre  of  gravity.  And  if  this  were  at  any  sensible  distance  S 
from  the  centre  of  figure,  we  should  have  for  this  action  (precisely 

as  for  dm,  only  expanding  in  powers  of  -  instead  of  ^,  so  as  to 

converge)  an  expression  which,  S  being  along  the  polar  axis, 
becomes 

mass  r,      /n,  S   .  ^  S*  .  o     \ 

and  when  we  come  to  put  all  the  variable  parts  of  our  integral 
together  and  equate  corresponding  terms  to  zero,  there  will  be 
no  other  term  (while  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  order  of 
magnitude)  involving  Qj,  except  this  one  multiplied  by  S.  We 
must  therefore  have  o=0;  or  the  nucleus  must  remain  central, 

as  before  the  disturbance.     And  then  writing  -(1— y)  for  -, 

*  I  use  both  Laplace's  forniulsc  here  without  giving  the  proof.  His  own 
is  notoriously  defective ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  proof  of 
the  second  formula  (for  the  attraction  at  the  surface)  correctly  given  in 
print.  It  follows,  however,  when  the  function  Q*  haa  been  independently 
ascertained,  from  Laplace's  mode  of  reasoning. 
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and  leaving  oat  the  constant  term,  we  get  tos  the  last  part  of 
oar  integral 

-5?^{«,Q,+«,Q,+&c.^.       .    .    .    (C) 

And  finally,  adding  (A),  (B),  and  (G)  together,   observing 
hat  the  coefficients  of  {olJ^+ol^Q^-^-  &c.^  in  (B)  and  in  (C) 

together  make  up  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  for      ^    j 
divided  by  a,  equating  to  zero,  and  transposing,  we  get 

^*KQft+«sQ6+&c.+«,Q.+&c.} 

whence  we  may  successively  determine  a^  a^  &c,  and  obtain 
the  amount  of  disturbance, 

r— fl=fl{««Q«  +  «3Q8+&c.}. 

In  the  physical  problem  before  us  -  is  so  nearly  equal  to  1, 

that  we  must  take  many  hundreds  of  terms  before  -—  would  sen- 

sibly  differ  from  1;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  Q»  being  never 
greater  than  1  and  converging  slowly*,  while  A«  diminishes 
pretty  rapidly,  the  terms  would  have  become  exceedingly  small. 

We  may  therefore  write  1  for  -,  and  a  forr;  and  then  we  get  for 

the  general  term, 

I  have  had  calculated  for  me  the  first  fifty  values  of  A,,  for  a 
cap  of  ice  extending  to  N.P.D.  30°,  and  the  values  of  Q^  and  of 
the  product  An  Q«»  corresponding  to  the  disturbance  at  N.P.D. 
35^,  or  about  that  of  the  north  of  England.     For  the  divisor 

%  "  9 T  '  ^^^^  ^^^"  taken  p^^y  which  I  presume  to  be  under 

the  probable  value,  so  as  to  make  the  calculation  of  the  disturbance 
if  anything  too  large;  and,  with  the  same  object,  I  have  used 

*  See  Murphy,  as  above. 
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the  ultimate  limit  §^  or  2,  for  this  divisor  as  soon  as  I  reached 
o 

the  first  set  of  negative  terms  in  the  series.  With  these  data  I 
give  the  approximate  results  for  the  disturbance :  Ist^  at  the  north 
pole,  where  Q,»=l;  2ndly,  at  the  south  pole,  where  Qj»=±l 
alternately;  3rdly,  at  N.P.D.35^;  and  4thlyi  at  the  corresponding 
southern  latitude,  at  which  the  values  of  Q«  are  also  the  same  in 
magnitude  as  in  the  north,  but  with  the  alternate  signs  changed. 

1 .  At  the  north  pole,  summing  together  each  set  of  positive 
and  negative  terms,  we  have  the  elevation 

I  {13132  +  00623  +  00176+00101  +  00036} , 

or  ^  X  *07034.  If  we  suppose  such  a  mass  as  two  miles  thidcness 
of  ice,  or  say  10,000  feet  of  the  density  of  water,  this  would  give 
an  elevation  over  the  mean  level  of  some  700  feet.  But  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  to  obtain  such  a  mass,  we  must  rob  the  ex- 
isting sea  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  In  our  ideal  case  of  an  ocean 
covering  the  whole  surface,  each  mile  of  ice  taken  from  it  would 
lower  the  mean  level  bv  about  ^^ath^a,  or  332  feet. 

2.  At  the  south  pole  we  have  also  a  relative  elevation,  but 
the  amount  is  only 

I  {•03128+00128+00045  +  -00042  +  -00035}, 

or  ^  X  '01689,  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  at  the  north  pole. 

3.  At  north  polar  distance  35°,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
series  is  much  less  regular.  Grouping  positive  and  negative 
terms  separately,  it  gives 

I  {03719— 01485  +  00112— 00559+ 00003— 00456 

+  00001  - -00079  + -00008 —00035 + -00019 —00012 

+  '00024- •00004+-00027},  or/3x00642. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  positive  terms  by  themselves  descend 
and  then  rise  again,  and  the  negative  terms  rise  and  then  fall  bv 
themselves ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  maxima  in  each  group  wiU 
grow  less  and  less ;  and  though  a  hundred  terms  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  than  fifty,  we  may  feel  very  confident  that  the 
elevation  over  the  mean  level  for  two  miles  of  ice  will  not  exceed 
80  feet,  which  is  really  a  considerable  depression  from  the 
existing  level. 

4.  At  south  polar  distance  35°  the  series  has  for  its  principal 
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group  of  terms 

I  {  03046  -  00678  +  00145  -  00333  \ , 

after  which  the  terms  become  so  small  and  so  nearly  balanced 
as  not  to  be  worth  setting  down.  The  result  for  fifty  terms  is 
/3  X  '01127^  or  near  upon  as  much  again  as  the  quantity  obtained 
for  northern  elevation. 

The  general  result^  then^  of  the  disturbance  of  the  earth^s  sur- 
face is  not  such  as  was  anticipated  by  those  who  first  started  this 
speculation,  though  it  cannot  surprise  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  theory  of  the  tides.  The  solid  nucleus  of  our  ideal 
earth  remaining  central,  as  we  have  jseen,  there  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  water  towards  the  two  opposite  regions  where  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  extraneous  attraction  on  the  surface  and  on  the 
centre,  which  is  the  true  disturbing  force,  is  greatest.  In  the 
tidal  theory,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  luminary,  these 
differences  follow  the  same  law,  sensibly,  under  and  opposite 
to  the  disturbing  body ;  but  in  our  case  the  changes  are  very 
rapid  under  and  near  the  ice,  which  lies  close  to  the  surface, 
while  they  are  gradual  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.  Hence 
results  an  egg-shaped  form  of  sea  surface,  with  a  comparativelv 
sharp  little  end  at  the  north,  balanced  by  a  biff-end  or  broad- 
spread  mass  at  the  south,  both  ends  combining  to  rob  the  equa- 
torial region. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  failure  to  account 
for  the  special  facts  of  the  glacial  epoch  does  not  deprive  this 
theory  of  a  certain  positive  value.  If  it  cannot  explain  elevations 
or  depressions  of  1000  feet,  it  does  teach  us  there  is  an  agency 
at  work  in  nature,  which  had  perhaps  been  overlooked,  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  speculations  where  tens  of  feet  are 
material.  The  existing  world,  with  its  irregular  continents  and 
scooped-out  seas,  cannot  have  its  water-surfaces  level  (regularly 
spherical  or  elliptical  I  mean);  and  with  secular  changes  in  the 
disposition  of  the  solid  parts,  there  must  be  local  changes  in  the 
fluids, manifesting  themselves  in  submersionsor  ''raised  beaches,^' 
which,  when  arising  from  this  causej  must  be  in  long  and  regular 
lines. 

For  a  continent  composed  of  matter  between  two  and  three 
times  the  density  of  water,  and  rising  above  its  level,  represents 
a  sea  over  the  same  area  with  the  addition  of  an  attracting  mass 
of  more  than  the  average  depth  and  more  than  the  density  of 
this  sea ;  and  a  hollow  scooped  out  of  a  supposed  level  sea- bot- 
tom in  like  manner  represents  an  abstraction  of  previously  exist- 
ing attractive  force  there.  And  these  disturbances  in  the  force 
will  produce  corresponding  elevations  or  depressions  of  mean  level 
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near  the  borders  of  the  continent  or  hollow,  and  also  at  the  anti- 
podes. In  such  an  irregular  system  as  our  globe  actually  is» 
these  causes  of  disturbance  are,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  anta^ 
gonistic  one  to  another;  and  he  must  have  a  wonderful  sagacity, 
or  be  very  rash,  who  should  attempt  to  conjecture  the  total 
effect,  at  any  place,  of  the  existing  configuration  of  land  and  sea. 
Still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  surface  of  the  sea  cannot  be 
regular,  and  that  the  irregularities  must  shift  and  vary  as  the 
disposition  of  the  land  changes. 

Kitlands,  Dorking. 

XXXII.  A  Speculation  concerning  the  relation  between  the  Axud 
Rotatum  of  the  Earth,andthe  Resistance,  Elasticity,  and  JVaghi 
of  Solar  ^ther.    By  Professor  Frederick  Guthrie*. 

THE  line  of  argument  in  the  following  paragraphs  is 
this  :— 

If  solar  sether  resists  the  translation  of  matter,  and  if  solar 
space  be  filled  with  sether  of  uniform  resisting  power,  then  the 
effect  of  such  an  sether  would  be  to  tend  to  cause  the  earth  to 
revolve  on  its  axis  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it 
actually  revolves. 

But  if  the  sether  has  weight  and  elasticity,  and  if  its  resist- 
ance increases  with  its  density,  then  solar  sether  might  convert 
a  portion  of  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  into  axial  rotation  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  actually  revolves. 

And  hence  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  axial  rotation  of  the 
earth  may  be  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  its  orbital  motion 
by  the  resistance  of  the  solar  sether,  the  solar  sether  having 
weight. 

1.  Gravitation  explains  both  the  translation  of  the  earth  and 
its  retention  in  a  circumsolar  orbit.  .  But  the  daily  or  axial  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  force. 

2.  When  a  body  moves  in  any  path  without  rotation,  that  is, 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  fixed  line  in  it  retains  its  original 
direction,  or  any  two  positions  of  the  same  line  are  parallel  to 
one  another,  then  every  point  of  the  body  traverses  a  path  of 
the  same  length  and  shape. 

8.  If  a  circle  moves  without  axial  rotation  in  a  circular  orbit, 
all  points  on  or  in  the  circle  describe  circular  orbits  whose  radii 
are  all  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  moving 
circle  and  the  centre  of  the  orbit. 

4.  If,  on  the  moving  circle,  a  point,  which  at  starting  is  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  moves  uniformly 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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in  a  drde  roand  the  centre  of  the  moving  eircle  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  moving  circle  moves  in  its  orbit^  and  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  move  round  the  centre  of  the  moving  circle  in  the 
same  time  as  the  circle  performs  one  orbital  revolution,  that 
point  remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
orbit. 

6.  Inversely,  when  a  circle  moves  without  axial  rotation  in  a 
circular  orbit  round  a  point,  the  points  of  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tance between  the  circle  and  the  orbital  centre  travel  round  the 
circumference  of  the  moving  circle  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
line  joining  them,  when  produced,  passes  through  the  orbital 
eeiftre.  This  line  completes  one  revolution  as  the  moving  circle 
eompletea  one  revolution. 

6.  Hence  the  successive  series  of  points  of  maximum  distance* 
traverses  an  orbital  path  longer  than  the  path  described  by  the 
successive  series  of  points  of  minimum  distance  bv  the  circum- 
ferenee  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
moving  circle. 

7.  The  same  is  true,  nmtatis  muiandiSj  for  any  points  in  any 
body  moving  in  any  closed  orbit. 

8.  Suppose  that  the  earth  at  some  time  had  orbital  (by  thei 
action  of  gravity  or  otherwise)  but  no  axial  rotation. 

9.  If  the  space  through  which  the  earth  travels  in  its  motion 
round  the  sun  be  filled  with  a  uniform  medium  of  any  degree  of 
tenuity^  which  has  any  inertia  or  which  in  any  way  offers  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  it^  either  frictional 
resistance  to  the  earth^s  surface,  or  penetrative  resistance  towards 
its  mass^  then  orbital  motion  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  axial 
rotation. 

10.  Because  the  succession  of  points  furthest  from  the  sun 
will  be  continually  subjected  to  tl^  greatest  resistance,  and  the 
points  nearest  to  the  sun  to  the  least  resistance  during  the  earth's 
orbital  motion ;  and  because  all  other  points  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face (if  the  resistance  be  only  superficial)  or  of  its  mass  (if  it  be 
penetrative)  meet  with  greater  or  less  opposition,  according  as 
they  are  further  from  or  nearer  to  the  sun. 

11.  Hence  the  resulting  efiect  would  be  equivalent  to  a  force 
upon  the  part  of  the  earth  furthest  from  the  sun,  tending  to 
make  the  earth  revolve  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  orbit- 
plane  and  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  orbital  rotation  of  the 
earth. 

12.  Thus  if  a  sphere  were  to  move  (at  first  without  rotation) 

*  The  successive  (with  regard  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel)  series 
of  points  in  which  a  rolling  wheel  touches  the  ground  is  the  point  (with 
r^ard  to  position  referred  to  a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
wheel)  where  the  wheel  touches  the  ground. 
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between  two  parallel  planes  tangental  to  opposite  ends  of  a  dk- 
meter,  and  if  the  friction  on  one  plane  were  greater  than  that 
on  the  other,  the  sphere  would  acquire  a  rotation  in  the  direc- 
tion it  would  have  if  rolling  on  the  plane  whose  friction  is 
greatest. 

13.  The  actual  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  being  ellipticsl 
(nearly  circular),  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  (for  super- 
ficial resistance)  whose  resistance  to  the  medium  would  tend  to 
cause  rotation  in  the  same  direction  as  the  orbital  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  part  whose  resistance  would  tend  to  cauae  rota- 
tion in  the  opposite  axial  rotatory  direction,  are  the  two  parts 
cut  off  by  an  elliptical  (nearly  circular)  cylinder,  one  of  whose 
focal  axes  passes  through  the  sun,  and  whose  plane  radius  vec- 
tor reaches  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
For  penetrative  resistance,  mutatis  mutandis. 

14.  This  principle  may  be  easily  illustrated  experimentally  in 
the  following  manner : — A  heavy  spherical  ball  is  hung  by  a  fibre 
of  silk  in  a  wide  shallow  cylindrical  vessel  of  water.  The  water 
is  made  to  gyrate  slowly  and  steadily  by  the  rotation  in  it  of  a 
little  cardboard  screw  worked  on  the  end  of  a  stick  by  a  thread 
wound  round  its  axis.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  in  motion  the 
ball  begins  to  rotate  on  a  vertical-  axis  in  the  same  direction. 
The  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  is  here  represented  by  the  gyra- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  cylinder. 

15.  The  actual  axial  rotation  of  the  earth  is  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  its  orbital  rotation.  Hence^if  its  axial  rotation  be  due 
to  the  resistance  of  the  sether,  the  .resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
earth  nearest  the  sun  must  be  greater  than  that  on  the  remoter 
side. 

16.  This  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  asther  offers  uniform  resist- 
ance throughout,  but  it  would  result  from  the  aether  which  lies 
nearer  the  sun  being  denser  than  the  remoter  aether. 

17.  Such  a  difference  would  result  from  the  possession  by  the 
aether  of  weight  and  elasticity. 

18.  The  idea  of  compressibility  and  elasticity  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  aether;  or  rather  the  necessity  for  an  aether  has  been 
felt  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat  by 
means  of  travelling  states  of  unequal  compression  and  the  re- 
covery from  such  states— called  undulation.  Further,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  density,  either  constant  or  variable,  and 
therefore  no  such  thing  as  undulation  without  matter.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  conceive  matter  without  weight. 

19.  Hence  it  is  no  extension  of  the  ordinary  conception  of 
the  aethereal  medium  to  suppose  that  the  aethereal  medium  ex- 
tends throughout  all  space,  indeed,  but  is  more  dense  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  other  matter  most  abounds. 
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20.  The  hypothesis  here  proposed  is  therefore  briefly  this. 
The  solar  system  is  full  of  tether  which  has  weight.  It  i^  massed 
most  abanaantly  round  the  bodies  of  that  system  which  have 
the  most  mass :  chiefly  round  the  sun.  Spreading  from  the  sun 
in  all  directions^  it  diminishes  in  density.  In  its  passage  round 
the  sun  the  earth  encounters  the  resistance  c^  this  aether. 
Although  the  side  of  the  earth  nearest  to  the  sun  performs  the 
shorter  path^  yet  it  encounters  aether  of  greater  density  than  is 
met  with  b^  the  remoter  side.  Consequently  the  earth  revolves 
on  its  axis  m  the  same  direction  as  its  orbital  rotation. 

21.  The  aether,  to  the  undulations  of  which  the  phenomena 
of  light  and  heat  are  usually  attributed,  is  supposed  to  pervade 
space,  both  where  matter  is  present  and  where  it  is  not;  it  is 
Boppoeed  to  be  coextensive  with  space,  and,  though  not  necessarily 
even  in  a  state  of  rest,  of  uniform  density  throughout.  It  is 
clear  that  the  penetrative  resistance  offered  by  a  medium  of  this 
kind  to  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  it,  would  effect  an  axial 
rotation  in  the  earth  in  the  same  direction  as  that  wrought  by  a 
merely  superficial  one  such  as  friction.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  resistance  to  a  body's  translation  varies  with  the  plane 
orbitolinear  projection  of  its  surface ;  in  the  former,  with  the 
yolume  of  the  body,  possibly  with  its  density,  and  so  with  its[mass,    . 

22.  No  attempt  is  made  in  the  foregoing  to  account  for  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 

28.  If  inequality  of  aethereal  resistance  to  different  parts  of  the 
earth  be  the  real  and  only  cause  of  the  earth's  axial  rotation, 
aince  the  axial  velocity  of  the  earth  is  known,  any  one  of  the 
three  following  factors  could  be  found  if  the  other  two  were  known. 

(a)  The  age  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

(b)  Coefficient  of  resistance  between  aether  and  earth, 

(c)  Law  of  elasticity  of  aether. 

24.  The  direction  of  the  axis  of  a  comet  to  its  orbit  has  been 
regarded  as  evidence  against  the  existence  of  a  resisting  aether 
medium,  because  it  is  supposed  that  such  a  medium  would 
retard  the  nucleus  less  than  the  tail,  on  account  of  the  smaller 
size  of  the  former.  This  objection  would  be  just,  if  the  resistance 
were  a  purely  superficial  or  frictional  one.  But  if  the  aether  per- 
vades the  substance  of  the  comet,  it  is  probable  that  the  inter- 
penetrative resistance  between  the  comet  and  the  aether  may 
depend  also  upon  the  density  of  the  matter  of  the  comet ;  so 
that  though  the  nucleus  be  smaller  than  the  tail,  yet,  being 
denser,  it  may  have  about  the  same  mass,  and  therefore  suffer 
about  the  same  resistance  from  the  aether* 

Royal  Collese,  Mauritius, 
January  19,  1866. 
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XXXIIL  Oft  an  improved  form  of  Staiemeni  of  the  New  Rate  for 
the  Separation  of  the  Roots  of  an  Afyebrakal  Equatum,  with  a 
Poetecript  cwUanmg  a  New  Theorem.  By  Professor  Syltbo- 
TBB,  F.R.8.* 

MY  new  role  (of  whicb  the  demonstration  will  be  found  in  m 
paper  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Purkiss  in  the  last  Num* 
ber  of  the  '  Cambridge^  Oxford,  and  DublinMathematical  Mes- 
senger ^)  for  separating  the  roots  of  an  algebraical  equation,  I 
mean  the  rule  which  bears  to  Newton's  rule  generalized  the  same 
relation  as  Fourier's  to  Bescartes's,  is  susceptible  of  a  certain  alight 
improvement  as  regards  the  mode  of  statement,  which  appears  to 
me  deserving  of  notice. 

If  we  suppose /r=0  to  be  the  equation  in  the  theorem  as 
originally  stated,  I  have  employed  the  double  progression 

Gap,    Q^x,   0^, . . .  OmOp, 

where /^  means  f  ^ j  fx,  and  G^  means  (/.J?)*— y^/I-ia?  •fr-^^^ 

yr  being  a  known  function  of  r  involving  an  arbitrary  parameter^ 
confined  between  limits  of  which  one  is  dependent  on  n. 

In  applving  the  theorem,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ooant  Ike 
number  of  compound  successions  for  which,  on  writing  a  given 
value  a  for  >,  fr^fr-k-i  ^"^^  G|..Gr+i  are  both  simultaneously 
positive,  and  also  tiiie  number  of  the  same  for  which  fr-ft^u 
imdOy.Gr+i  are  simultaneouly  negative  and  positive  reqpee-^ 


tively,  the  succession 


Sr 

G, 

G,+, 

in  the  first  case  constitutiDg 


what  I  have  called  a  double  permanence,  and  in  the  other  case 
a  variation-permanence.  This  latter  is  of  course  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  permanence-variation,  which  corresponds  to  the 
supposition  of /r,/r 4.1  bearing  like,  and  Gr,  G^+i  unlike  signs — 
there  being  in  fact  four  kinds  of  succession,  viz.  double  per- 
manences, variation-permanences,  permanence-variations,  and 
double  variations.. 

If  the  enunciation  of  the  theorem  can  be  made  to  refer  to 
double  variations  and  double  permanences  exclusively,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  something  will  have  been  gained  in  point  of  simplicity 
of  statementf;  and  this  can  easily  be  effected  in  the  manner 
following. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Moreover,  so  stated  the  theorem  becomes  more  closely  analogoos  to 
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Let  ^rX^i.frXf'^yr.fr^xXfrX  ./r+ifl?, 

SO  that 

then^  when/jr|/r^.i«  have  the  same  sign,  the  nature  of  the  aue* 
oeaaion  H^^^  Hr+i«  will  evidently  be  the  same  as  that  of  0,^, 
G|.+i;r ;  but  when  fx,  fr^\X  have  unlike  signs,  the  nature  of  the 
succession  H^x,  Hr+i^;  will  be  contrary  to  that  of  Gr^,  Gr+i«. 


Accordingly  when 


fr 

Ml 

6,+, 

constitutes  a  double  permanence, 


fr 

when 


fr 

G, 

A, 

G,+, 

will  also  constitute  a  double  permanence;  but 


constitutes  a  variatioa-permanence 


A. 

Hr+l 

will  constitute  a  variation-variation,  t.  e.  a  double  variation. 
If,  then,  we  take  for  our  double  progression 

I  H;p,  H]«r,    H^,  •  • .  H^«r,  j 

the  rul^  or  rather  the  independent  pair  of  rules  referred  to,  will, 
take  the  following  simplified  form* 

Supposing  a,  i  to  be  any  two  real  quantities  in  ascending 
order  of  magnitude,  on  substituting  for  x  first  a  and  then  6,  in 
the  simultaneous  progressions  above  written,  double  permanences 
(in  passing  from  a  to  b)  may  be  gained,  but  cannot  be  lost : 
double  variations  may  be  lost,  but  cannot  be  gained.  And  the 
number  of  real  roots  mcluded  between  a  and  b  will  either  be  equal 
or  inferior  to  the  number  of  double  permanences  so  gained,  and 
also  equal  or  inferior  to  the  number  of  double  variations  so  lost-^ 
the  diflkrenee,  if  there  be  any  in  either  case^  being  some  even 

number.    The  value  of  7r  i« ' »  where  v  is  limited  not* 

v+r 

to  fall  within  the  limits  0  and  — n.  By  ascertaining  the 
gain  of  double  permanences  and  the  loss  of  double  variations 
consequent  on  the  replacement  of  a  by  &,  we  are  furnished  with 
two  mdependeni  superior  limits  to  the  number  of  real  roots  in- 
cluded between  a  and  b* 

Fcmrier*!.  It  may  not  be  nnreasonable  to  imagine  that  a  third  pro|icreMion 
may  remain  to  be  inventeii  such  that  the  mimber  of  'rible  permanences 
and  triple  variations  of  sign  in  the  three  combined  may  afford  a  new  supe- 
rior limit,  and  so  on  luf  infimitum ;  but  this  of  coone  is  at  present  a  matter 
of  pure  conjecture. 

Q2 
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Postscript. 

It  oflteu  happens  that  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate^ or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  the  endeavour  after 
the  perfect,  is  rewarded  with  a  new  insight  into  the  true.  So  it 
is  in  the  present  instance ;  for  the  substitution  of  the  H  for  the 
6  series,  devised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  clear- 
ness to  the  enunciation  of  a  known  theorem,  leads  to  a  sup- 
plemental theorem  which  combines  with  and  lends  additional 
completeness  and  harmony  to  the  original  one. 

At  present  the  theory  stands  thus :  a  superior  limit  to  the 
number  of  real  roots  between  two  limits  a  and  b  is  afforded  by 
counting,  as  x  ascends  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  loss  of 
changes  or  gain  of  permanences  (these  two  numbers  are  identical) 
in  the /or  Fourierian  progression,  and  also  by  counting  the  loss 
of  double  changes,  or  gain  of  double  permanences,  in  the /and 
H  progressions  combined:  these  two  are  distinct.  We  have 
thus  the  choice  of  three  superior  limits.  I  shall  show  that  a 
fourth  independent  one  is  afforded  by  considering  the  loss  of 
changes  or  gain  of  permanences  in  the  single  H  progression,  and 
combining  it  with  such  loss  or  gain  in  the  single /progression. 

We  have 

II^a:=/^x.G^a?, 
where 

6,*=  (/,»)'-7r  (/,_..  *)(/,+,*). 

y^  being  essentially  positive  for  all  values  of  y. 

It  has  been  proved  (see  Mr*  Purkiss's  paper  above  referred 
to)  that,  when  G^opsO, 


€  being  an  infinitesimal. 

Now  suppose  II^^vsO.    This  may  happen  in  two  distinct 
ways,  namely,  either  when  G^«=Oj  or  when/^a:=0. 

1.  Let  G^ar=0,  then 


Hence 


7r+l      /,+,« 


-^(:^»)  "'+•*• 
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2.  Let /rd^sO,  then 

also 

Gr-,x=(/.^ja:)«;  Gr^»— 7^ ./.»,«./.+!«;  Or+i*=(/.+,x)«. 

Thus  H,._iarj   Hr(^+€)^   Hrf  lOr  are  conformable  in  signs  to 

/r-Ij        — /.-i«.e,      ^r+l*      ..•••(«) 

in  this  case,  and  in  the  case  preceding  to 

Hr-ia:,       l^r^iX.e,        }^r^iX (/8) 

The  above  cases  have  reference  to  any  intermediaie  H  beco* 
ming  sero ;  the  final  H  is  {fx)^,  and  the  last  but  one  is 

(A)»-7.(/"«./'*.A); 

and  accordingly  when yivsO,  H,^,  H(;p+€)  become  of  the  same 
signs  as 

/'«;  ef'^ (r). 

By  combining  the  results  (a),  {/S),  (y),  and  denoting  by  y  the 
namber  of  real  roots  included  between  (a)  and  {b),  it  is  easy  to 
infer  the  equation 

where  P  is  the  namber  of  permanences  gained  in  passing  up  x 
from  a  to  i  in  the  H  progression,  <[>  is  the  collective  nuniber  of 
times  that  any  intermediate  6  vanishes  at  a  moment  when  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  H's  have  like  signs,  and  r)  is  the  coU 
lective  number  of  times  that  any  intermediate /*  vanishes  at  a 
moment  when  the  two  adjacent y^s  have  like  signs.  But  ifp  is 
the  number  of  permanences  gained  from  the/ (Fourier's  series) 
by  passing  up  x  from  ato  b,  we  have  yssp'-^irj,  where  7;  repre- 
sents the  same  quantity  as  above. 
Hence 

and  accordingly  there  emerges  a  new  superior  limit  to  v,  viz* 

^    J  an  unlooked  for  and  striking  conclusion. 

Thus,  ex.  gr,f  if /}=P  +  2,  v  cannot  be  gi'cater  than  P+ 1,  and 
therefore  not  greater  than  P,  because  it  must  differ  from  port 
(whose  sum  is  necessarily  even)  by  an  even  number*.  To  make 
the  preceding  demonstration  absolutely  rigorous,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  singular  cases  when  several  consecutive 

*  And  so  in  general,  wbcn  ji— P  is  positive  and  not  divisible  by  i(p), 

the  superior  limit  given  by  Fourier's  tbeorem  may  be  replaced  by -^-t"-,  - 1. 
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terms  of  the  H  or  G  series  vanish  simultaneously^  either  with  or 
without  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  /  series  vanishing  too : 
this  inquiry,  which  is  necessarily  tedious,  and  the  result  of  which 
it  is  easy  to  anticipate,  must  be  adjourned  to  a  more  suitable  oc- 
casion. 
•    If  we  call  A  the  new  superior  limit,  we  have  found^ 

wher^  0.is  the  .collective  number  of  values  of  x  included  between 
a  and  b  for  which  any  function  G,^  vanishes,  whilst  K^^^  and 
H^+id?  have  like  signs;  but  since,  when  G^=0,/._i:r  and^^ior 
must  have  like  «igns,  <f»  maybe  defined  more  simply  as  the  num- 
ber of  values  of  ^  between  the  given  limits  for  which  simulta- 
neously,  and  for  any  value  of  r,  6^  vanishes  whilst  Gr-iJr  and 
Or+i3P  have  like  signs. 

This  quantity  0,  the  difference  between  the  limit  and  the 
number  of  roots  limited,  may  be  odd  or  even,  and  not  necesaa- 
rily  the  latter,  as  is  the  casein  all  existing  theorems  of  a  similar 
nature.    .     .     •  .     • 

Since  A=^r— ,  it  follows  that  when  P=0,  i.  e.  whenever 

the  passage  from  a  to  i  leaves  the  number  of  permanences  in 
the  H  series  unaltered,  the  limit/)  given  by  Fourier^s  theorem 

may  be  replaced  by  ^  or  ~  —1,  according  Rsp  is  or  is  not  divi- 

sible  by  4. 

XXXIV.  The  Solution  qfa  Problem  in  the  Calculut  of  VariationM 
by  a  New  Method,  By  Professor  Challis,  M.A,,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.* 

THE  problem  to  which  the  following  investigation  more 
immediately  relates  is  the  same  as  that  discussed  in  the 
Numbers  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  August  1861  and 
September  1862,  viz.  to  determine  the  maximum  solid  of  revo- 
lution! the  surface  of  which  is  of  given  area  and  cuts  the  axia  ia 
two  given  points.  In  the  second  of  these  communications  I 
have  argued  that  there  must  be  a  particular  solid  which  satisfies 
the  propoiKd  conditions,  because  a  surface  of  revolution  of  given 
superficies  might  be  such  as  to  pass  through  the  given  pointy 
and  at  the  same  time  enclose  as  small  a  volume  as  we  please,  or 
aoy  volume  that  we  please  below  a  certain  magnitude.  Also  J 
maintained  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
Calculus  of  Variations  fails  to  indicate  this  maximum,  and  that 
to  effect  the  solution  of  the  problem  it  is  only  required  to  dis- 
cover the  proper  process  of  iovestigatio9«  Having  J^ceiUly  had 
*  CommuDicated  by  the  Author. 
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ooeiBion  to  review  the  process  adopted  in  the  above-mentioned 
eoomianicatioDs,  I  first  ascertained  that  it  did  not  give,  as  I 
aopposed,  an  absolute  maximom,  and  subsequently  that  even 
where  it  agreed  with  the  method  commonly  employed,  it  was 
essentially  faulty.  By  admitting  the  principle  of  discontinuity 
(the  legitimacy  of  which  will  presently  come  under  considera* 
tion),  and  by  reasoning  in  other  respects  according  to  the 
received  rules  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  a  solid  of  revolution 
was  obtained  such  that  the  generating  line  of  its  surface  is  com- 
fiosed  of  the  two  ordinates  drawn  to  the  axis  at  the  given  points 
md  a  connecting  curve.  The  analysis  showed  that  the  form  of 
the  curve  is  that  described  by  the  focus  of  an  hyperbola  rolling 
on  a  straight  line,  and  it  was  proved  that  at  its  points  of 
junction  with  the  ordinates  it  must  be  continuous  with  them. 
As  the  rules  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations  indicated  no  other 
line  capable  of  satisfying  the  data  of  the  problem  consistently 
with  the  condition  of  a  maximum,  it  seemed  to  be  a  Intimate 
conclusion  that  this  line  gave  an  absolute  maximum.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  points  be  very  near  each  other,  and  the  given  super- 
ficies be  of  great  extent,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  thin 
solid  which  the  surface  encloses  under  these  circumstances  would 
be  much  less  than  that  enclosed  by  an  equal  amount  of  surface 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  the  chord 
of  which  is  the  line  joining  the  points;  whence  it  necessarily 
follows  that  some  fallacy  is  involved  in  the  above  conclusion. 
Having  been  convinced  by  these  considerations  that  the  problem 
remained  unsolved,  and  not  admitting  that  the  Calculus  of 
Variations  could  be  at  fault,  I  commenced  a  new  investigation, 
and,  after  much  ineffectual  research,  at  length  discovered  a  prin- 
ciple of  solution  which,  I  think,  will  be  admitted  to  be  legiti- 
mate and  to  give  satisfactory  results.  This  new  solution  I  now 
proceed  to  develope. 

Having  made  trial  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  polar 
coordinates  r  and  0, 1  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  the  differ- 
ential equation 

r  sin  g(r-fr^)     r^  cos  g— 8r  sin  gsin  0 

W  being  put  for  -j^  and  n^  for  ^.    Now  it  appeared  that  this 

equation  did  not  admit  of  a  first  integration  till  it  was  multi-  . 
pSed  by  the  factor  r  cos  ^  +  r'  sin  0y  after  which  an  integral  was 
obtained  coinciding  with  that  which  results  by  employing  rec- 
tangular coordinates  and  multiplying  the  equation  by  the  factor 

^.     In  short,  the  two  factors,  and  also  the  two  processes,  are 
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essentially  the  same,  and  the  investigation  by  polar  eoordinatea 
is  here  adverted  to  only  becaase  it  6rst  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
that  the  introduction  of  the  factor  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Since  the  differential  eqnatmi 
from  which  the  subsequent  inferences  are  drawn  is  incomplete 
without  the  factor,  and  as  the  factor  equated  to  sero  aatlaBci 
the  complete  equation,  this  solution  must  certainly  be  taken  as 
an  answer,  in  part,  to  the  proposed  question.    The  integral  of 

r  cos  B-k-i^  sin  tfssO,  or  ^==0,  is  r  sin  d=const.,  or  y=:const.| 

and,  so  far  as  this  integration  indicates,  the  required  surface  is 
cylindrical. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  what  inferences  may  be  drawn  from 
the  integral  of  the  complete  equation.  The  conditions  of  the 
problem  being  expressed  by 

B^{y9^\x/Uy)dx=0, 
the  usual  process  gives 

2fjdx  +  Xdx  v'r+p-rf.^^==0, 

^•^  2y  +  — ^= ^^^=0. 

p  being  put  for  -^  and  q  for  ^.  After  multiplying  this  equa* 
tion  by  p  and  integrating,  the  result  is 

vl-^p^ 
C  being  the  arbitrary  constant  introduced  by  the  integration. 
We  may  now  suppose  that  one  of  the  points  through  which  the 
surface  has  to  pass  is  the  origin  of  coordinates,  in  which  case 
the  above  equation  is  satisfied  if  y=0.  Thus  on  this  suppo- 
sition C=0,  and  we  have 

Removing  the  factor  y,  the  effect  of  which  has  just  been  taken 
into  account,  and  attaching  to  the  radical  the  double  sign,  as  the 
theory  of  equations  requires,  we  obtain  the  two  equations 

Each  of  these  equations  gives  by  integration  an  equation  of  the 
form 
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and  it  is  partiealarly  to  be  observed  that  the  arbitrary  constant 
c  nay  be  different  for  the  two  equations.  Thus  we  have  been 
led  DT  rigid  deduction  to  the  equations  of  three  lines,-— one  a 
Birai^i  line  parallel  to,  and  at  an  arbitrary  distance  from,  the 
aaua  of  x,  which  is  the  axis  of  revolution ;  and  the  two  others 
ciieks  of  ladius  X,  having  their  centres  at  arbitrary  positions  on 
that  axis. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  step  of  the  reasoning,  it  will  be 
proper  to  direct  attention  to  an  analytical  principle  which  I  have 
discussed  in  the  September  Number  of  1862.  It  is  there  re- 
marked that  the  processes  of  the  calculus  of  variations  generally, 
answer  a  proposed  question  by  furnishing  a  differential  equation 
between  the  variables,  and  that  such  equation  requires  to  be 
afterwards  treated  according  to  appropriate  rules.  Now  it  is 
known  from  the  theory  of  differential  equations,  that  generally 
when  the  degree  of  the  equation  is  higher  than  the  first,  the 
process  of  integration  conducts  to  more  than  one  solution.  When 
the  differential  equation  furnished  by  the  calculus  of  variations 
is  of  this  class,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  legitimate  course 
than  that  of  employing  the  several  solutions  conjointly  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  supposing  no  criterion 
to  exist  by  which  certain  of  the  solutions  might  be  shown  to  be 
inapplicable.  In  the  paper  just  referred  to,  an  instance  is  given 
of  such  reasoning  by  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  brachis- 
tochronous  course  of  a  ship  from  one  given  position  to  another, 
the  analysis  conducting  to  the  equations  of  two  straight  lines 
passing  through  the  positions,  and  inclined  at  supplementary 
angles  to  the  straight  line  joining  them.  The  ship's  course  is 
accordingly  partly  on  one  of  the  straight  lines,  and  partly  on  the 
other. 

The  same  principle  being  applied  In  the  problem  before  us, 
we  have  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  drawing  from  one  of  the  given 
points  to  the  other  a  composite  line,  consisting  of  parts  of  two 
equal  circles  having  their  centres  on  the  straight  line  joining  the 
points,  and  of  a  straight  line  parallel  to  this  line.  Clearly  this 
mav  be  done  by  making  the  circles  pass  each  through  a  point, 
with  their  concavities  turned  towards  each  other,  and  connecting 
them  by  the  straight  line.  But  our  argument  would  still  fail 
unless  the  analysis  indicated  the  mode  of  junction  of  the  straight 
line  with  the  circles.  To  determine  this,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  part  of  the  variation  freed  from  the  sign  of  integration ; 
which,  if  the  integral  be  taken  from  y=yo  *^  V^Vv  gives,  by 
being  equated  to  zero,  the  following  equation : 
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Soppofing  the  integral  to  be  takcQ  from  one  ettmnity  of  the 
•traight  line  to  the  others  y|2yi  and  ffoiyo  are  eaeh  inoetemir 
nate^  and  the  equation  is  satiaiied  becauae/i  ^0  and/i^^Ol  If 
taken  between  either  of  the  gtren  pointa  and  the  eztrenity  of 
the  corresponding  circular  arc^  and  if  yo  and  y^  be  the  vaapeelife 
ordinates  at  these  limitSi  the  seecmd  term  of  the  above  equatsoB 
vanishes  because  VoByQ^^O;  but  since y,5y|  is  indetermioale,  ihft 
other  term  can  vanish  only  because  ^'isQ.  We  may  hence  infer 
that  the  straight  line  and  the  arcs  are  continuous  at  the  pomta  of 
junction^  and  that  each  arc  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  Tlie  gener 
rating  line  of  the  required  surface  of  revolution  is  thus  eonu 
pletely  defined. 

The  result  to  which  the  foregoing  investigation  has  conducted 
may  now  be  stated  in  these  terms : — The  solid  eonmting  cf  m 
cylinder  and  two  hemispherical  ends  of  the  same  radius,  is  larger 
than  any  other  solid  of  revolution  having  the  same  amount  ofsmr^ 
face  and  the  same  length  of  axis. 

If  r  be  the  common  radius  of  the  cylinder  and  the  bemi- 
spheresj  and  2c  the  given  distance  between  the  points,  the  aur* 

face  of  the  solid  is  ^cr,  and  its  content  is  Zwr^lc--  5  K    Hence 

A* 
if  h*  be  the  given  surfacci  the  radius  r  is  equal  to  7—1  And  the 

content  of  the  maximum  solid  of  revolution  is 


It  may  be  stated,  as  confirming  the  truth  of  the  theorem,  that 
on  comparing  the  volume  of  a  prolate  spheroid  of  small  eoeen* 
tricity  with  that  of  a  solid  of  the  form  above  determined,  having 
the  same  superficial  area  and  the  same  axis,  the  latter  waa  found 
to  be  the  greater.  A  like  result  was  obtained  by  comparison 
with  a  prolate  spheroid  of  eccentricity  nearly  equal  to  unity. 
Supposing  A  to  be  the  ratio  of  h^  to  4r9rc^,  the  calculation  for  the 
case  of  small  eccentricity  gave  the  result  that  the  prolate  sphe- 
roid is  less  than  the  other  solid  if  (1  ^k)^  be  positive.  Hence 
k  must  be  less  than  unity,  or  h^  less  than  47rc%  In  tike  limit* 
ing  case,  A's^ttc^  the  solid  is  pkinly  a  sphere,  the  oylindrieal 
part  vanishing.  If  A*  be  greater  than  4<n-c\  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  cylindrical  part,  and  the  foregoing  inves<> 
tigation  is  no  long:er  applicable.  But  since,  for  the  reaaona 
adduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  communication!  there  must 
still  be  a  maximum  solid,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  enter  upon  a  separate  investiga- 
tion for  this  case,  which  I  now  proceed  to  4of 
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In  the  fint  plaee^  it  may  be  assertedi  in  consequence  of  the 
pTeviovB  reeaoningi  that  the  eqaation- 

■  2y<fa+X<fes/rT?->rf.^^^  ^=^0 

BnuBt  not  now  be  integrated  by  means  of  a  factor.  It  does  not 
appear  to  admit  of  exact  integration  by  any  other  mode  of  treat- 
ment; but  obyioasly  it  is  allowable  to  integrate  it  under  its 
present  form,  and  thus  obtain  an  expression  for  the  area  of  the 
curve.  After  changing^  for  convenience,  the  sign  of  the  arbi- 
tnrj  constant  X,  the  integration  gives 

2J"y'2»=^-:;;^*+c (^) 

s  being  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  curve  reckoned  from  an  arbi- 
trary origin.  It  is  next  required  to  discover  from  this  equation 
the  nature  of  the  curve  to  which  the  integral  ^ydx  belongs.  The 
following  reasoning  employed  for  this  purpose  is  of  a  novel  cha- 
racter, but  I  think  that,  upon  consideration,  every  step  of  it  will 
be  found  to  be  both  legitimate  and  necessary.  First,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  kind  of  surface  which  can  alone  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  must  be  such  that  its  generating 
curve  has  tiuo  ordinates  to  the  same  abscissa.  This  will  be  at 
once  apparent  by  conceiving  the  distance  between  the  given 
points  to  be  very  small,  and  the  given  surface  to  be  large.  Next, 
as  the  equation  (A)  cannot  apply  to  one  of  the  ordinates  rather 
than  the  other,  it  must  embrace  both.  The  necessity  for  a  con- 
•ideration  of  this  kind  is  recognized  by  M.  Lindelof  in  his 
Jjeqom  de  CakuL  de  Variaiiong,  p.  224,  Again,  as  the  right** 
band  side  of  the  equation  contains  the  arc  8,  the  Integration 
peoessarily  proceeds  continuously  from  one  extremity  of  the  arc 
to  the  other.  Now  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  integra- 
ting relatively  to  the  ordiuates  pf  successive  points  of  the  curve 
from  one  limiting  ordinate  to  another  having  the  same  abscissa, 
the  oommon  abscissa  being  any  that  we  please.  Accordingly 
the  result  of  the  integration  may  be  put  under  this  form, 

the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  being  a  function  of  the  arbi- 
trary abscissa.  But  from  the  theory  of  the  quadrature  of  curves 
it  is  known  that  by  this  operation,  regard  being  had  to  the  signs 
of  the  areas,  we  obtain  a  tegmental  area  cut  off  by  a  straight  line 
coincident  in  direction  with  the  limiting  ordinates.  The  ques- 
tion now  reduces  itself  to  finding  a  curve  the  segmental  area  of 
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which  80  cut  off  is  expreased  by  the  right-hand  tide  of  this 
equation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sec  that  this  condition  la  Inlfiiled 
by  a  circle  of  radius  X,  having  its  centre  in  an  arbitrary  position. 
Let  a  and  /8  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre.  Then  for  any 
abscissa  ar„  we  have  the  two  values  ^±  i/V— (a-arj^  of  the 
ordinates,  and  the  segmental  area  in  question  is  the  integral 
f  y/fe  taken  {rom  8=s^  to  8=8^  and  from  y«^-  -/x*— («— apj)* 
to  y=/9+  v^X*— (a— ;F|)^  Conceive  C  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  P  and  P'  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  circle  by  the 
ordinates,  and  PAP'  the  intercepted  arc.  Then  if  ^  be  the  angle 
which  the  tongent  at  P  makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  we  have 

^-J^l_     =X  sin  6.    So  for  the  point  P, 

— Mi=:  =X8in(7r— ^)=X8in^. 

Also,  since  the  angle  CPF  is  equal  to  ^,  X8in^=«— «,  for 
both  points.     Hence  the  above  equation  becomes 

^ydx^  ^  (*i-0-i(«-^i)(y«-yi) 

=  the  sector  CPAF-  the  triangle  CPP' 
=  the  segment  PAP'. 
From  this  result  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  form  of  the  curve 
which  satisfies  the  condition  of  a  maximum  is  that  of  the  cirelef 
and  that  the  position  of  the  centre  is  at  disposal  for  fulfilling 
required  conditions. 

If  it  be  objected  that,  although  the  investigation  for  the  case 
in  which  A*  is  less  than  4irc^  led  to  a  circle  having  two  ordinates 
to  each  abscissa,  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  take  both  into  account 
by  entering  into  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing,  the  answer 
is,  that  in  that  case  the  ordinates  were  equal  with  opposite  signs, 
and  that  the  result  would  consequently  have  been  the  same  if 
the  negative  ordinates  had  been  included.  In  fact,  for  this  par- 
ticular case  and  no  other,  the  equation  (A)  is  satisfied,  if  the 
curve  be  a  circle,  when  only  one  set  of  values  of  y  is  taken  into 
account  in  the  integration,  as  may  be  thus  shown.  Integrating 
from  «=0  to  5=Si,  and  from  y=0  to  y=yi,  the  result  is 

and  the  integral  is  consequently  the  positive  half  of  the  segmental 
area,  the  chord  of  which  is  equal  to  iy^ ;  which  plainly  should 
be  the  case,  the  negative  values  of  y  having  been  excluded. 
Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  the  determination  of  the 
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corre  for  tbe  case  of  1^  being  greater  than  4irc^  had  been  made 
by  the  usual  method  of  integrating  a  differential  equation,  it  does 
not  appear  how  the  same  analysis  oould  have  embraced  the  two 
cases  of  A'  being  less  and  greater  than  4f7rc'.  As  it  is,  the  form 
of  the  curve  for  the  latter  case  has  been  ascertained  from  an  ex- 
pression for  the  area  as  a  function  of  the  abscissa,  instead  of  an 
expression  for  the  ordinate  as  a  function  of  the  same  variable. 

From  the  result  of  the  investigation  for  the  case  in  which  h^ 
ja  greater  than  47rc'|  it  may  be  concluded  that,  if  the  surface  of 
^e  maximum  solid  of  revolution  be  required  to  pass  through  two 
points  of  the  axis  distant  from  each  other  by  2c,  the  surface  is 
that  generated  by  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which 
may  be  ealculated  from  the  given  value  2c  of  the  chord  and  the 
given  superficial  area  h^  of  the  solid. 

Since  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  are  at  disposal, 
the  generating  arc  may  terminate  at  any  two  given  points  not 
situated  on  the  axis  of  revolution,  and  the  surface  generated  by 
the  arc  and  the  coordinates  of  the  points  will  enclose  a  maximum 
solid  if  the  curved  part  of  the  surface  be  given. 

Also,  if  the  two  points  be  equidistant  from  the  axis  and  be 
supposed  to  approach  indefinitely  near  to  each  other,  the  gene- 
rating line  becomes  a  complete  circle,  and  the  solid  is  a  ring 
having  a  circular  transverse  section.  Hence  from  the  foregoing 
reasoning  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  ring  is  larger  than  any 
other  having  the  same  superficies,  and  the  same  radius  either  in* 
terior  or  exterior,  but  a  different  form  of  transverse  section. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  sm*face  generated  by  the  extreme 
ordinates  and  the  connecting  arc  is  given,  and  that  the  solid 
enclosed  by  this  composite  surface  is  required  to  be  a  maximum. 
In  this  case,  if  r  and  r'  be  distances  of  points  of  the  plane  circular 
areas  from  the  axis,  we  shall  have  the  additional  terms 

to  be  integrated  from  r=0  to  r=y„  and  from  j-'ssO  to  f^=^y<y. 
Thus  the  total  quantity  freed  from  the  sign  of  integration  will  be 

and  the  values  of  y,  and  y^  have  to  be  determined.  Hence 
neither  hy^  nor  Sy,  ™^y  ^  equated  to  sero,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore have 

P%      .4-1-0      — ^£L=— 1-0- 

Qtp^^  —  00  and  p|9  +  op .    This  proves  that  the  extreme  ordi- 
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nates  mre  eontinacma  with  thecnrre,  and  that  the  tsoin^  ia  ai 
canefe,  the  radius  of  which  is  c.  Hence,  A*  and  e  being  gifen, 
the  length  of  the  ordinates  and  the  content  of  the  solid  may  be 
oalcolated. 

The  method  of  solution  adopted  in  the  August  Number  of 
1861,  gave  for  the  connecting  line  in  the  last  example  a  portion 
of  the  curve  described  by  the  focus  of  an  hyperbola  rolling  on  a 
straight  line.  The  foregoing  argument  has  shown  that  the  &!• 
lacy  of  this  detcrmiojition  consists  in  making  use  of  an  integral 
obtained  by  means  of  a  factor,  and  not  subsequently  taking  into- 
account  what  was  indicated  by  the  factor. 

Although  it  results  from  this  new  method  that  the  conre  just 
mentioned  has  no  application  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  that 
has  been  under  discussion,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  the  length  and  area  of  that  curve  are  erroneously  <»dcolated 
in  the  Aup;ust  Number,  and  to  obtain  the  correct  values,  as  the 
process  will  serve  to  illustrate  a  part  of  the  reasoning  in  the  pre- 
sent communication.  The  semiaxes  of  the  hyperbola  being  u 
and  &,  the  differential  equation  of  the  curve  is 


i^-'-c^y. 


which  remains  the  same  whether  y  be  positive  or  negative.  Bnt 
for  the  present  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  consider  only  the  posi- 
tive values  ofy.  By  supposing  that /)*ssO,  and  substituting 
«/*«•—«*  for  ft*,  we  obtain  fl(ff— 1)  for  the  positive  minimum 
value  of  y,  and  ff(tf+l)  for  the  positive  maximum  value.  Also 
the  curve  is  evidently  an  tmal  symmetrically  disposed  about  the 
maximum  ordinate,  and  the  extreme  abscissas  are  those  corre- 
sponding to  the  ordinates  y=ft.  For  determining  the  length  of 
the  curve,  we  have 


the  +  sign  applying  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximuaA  ordi- 
nate, and  the  —  sign  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimnm  or- 
dinate.    Taking  the  positive  sign  and  integrating. 


cos 


(^*)=^==^i^' 


Hence,  if  the  integral  be  taken  from  y=a(e— 1)  to  ys:«(e4-l) 
and  be  doubled,  the  periphery  of  the  oval  is  found  to  be  im^ 
By  integrating  from  y^h  to  yB:a(6+l)#  «nd  firom  ysc(«— 1) 
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to  y^b,  and  doabling  the  TesQlts^  there  will  be  obtained  for  the 
length  of  the  upper  part  of  the  curve  lying  between  the  extreme 

ordinatea  Zira^ia  oob~'  -,  and  for  the  length  of  the  lower  part 
1  ^ 

e 

Tht  di£ferential  expreasion  for  ealeulating  the  area  is 

firom  which  by  integration  may  be  obtained 

Thia  integral^  taken  from  ywa(6— 1)  to  y=a{e  +  l),  ia  9ra% 
which^  according  to  what  has  been  already  said,  is  the  area  of  the 
left-hand  segment  cut  off  by  the  maximum  ordinate.  Hence  the 
whole  area  of  the  oval  is  S^ra*. 

By  integrating  from  yaaa(«— 1)  to  y^zb,  and  from  yssb  to 
y=sa(e+l),  the  double  areas  will  be  found  to  be  respectively 


and 


— TTfl* + 2ab + 2a^  sin-»  -s 

e 


Swa*  -  2ab  -  2a*  sin-^  — 

e 


The  first  of  these  is  equal  to  the  area  bounded  by  the  extreme 
ordinates,  the  included  abscissa,  and  the  lower  part  of  thecurve, 
and  is  negative,  because  dy  and  dx  have  different  signs  from 
ysa(e— 1)  to  y=&.  The  other  area  is  that  bounded  by  the  ex* 
treme  ordinatesi  the  included  abscissa^  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
corve^  and  is  evidently  positive.  It  is  not  possible  from  these 
results  to  calculate  the  areas  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  oval 
ia  divided  by  the  straight  line  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
limiting  ordlnatesi  because  the  length  of  this  line  can  mlj  be 
known  Dy  obtaining  y  as  an  explicit  function  of  x* 

Cambridge,  Februaiy  20, 1866. 
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XXXV.  On  some  Properties  of  Soap-bubbles. 
By  J.  Brououton^  B.Sc.yC/iemical  Assistant,  Royal  Institution* . 

THE  colours  of  a  soap-bubble,  proverbial  for  their  beauty* 
have  long  furnished  an  apt  illustration  of  the  optiw 
effects  produced  by  thin  films ;  but  the  fragility  of  the  aabject 
has  probably  prevented  their  closer  examination  by  other  means 
than  that  of  the  unaided  eye.  It  is,  however,  weU  known  that 
those  parts  of  the  bubble  which  at  a  short  distance  appear  of  one 
homogeneous  tint  reveal,  on  closer  inspection,  remarkable  streaks 
and  curves  of  various  brilliant  colours,  which  doubtless  denote 
portions  of  the  bubble  where  equal  thicknesses  of  film  prodoee 
the  interference  of  the  same  set  of  rays.  In  a  thin  bubble  it  is 
rarely  that  a  space  exists  of  a  millimetre  square  without  many 
of  these  streaks  being  visible,  and  it  is  only  bjr  the  preponder* 
ance  of  one  particular  tint  that  the  effect  of  a  uniformly  coloured 
surface  of  considerable  extent  is  produced.  The  oleate-of-soda 
and  glycerine  solution,  invented  by  M.  Plateau,  renders  the  em- 
ployment of  soap-bubbles  for  many  experimental  purposes  now 
comparatively  easy ;  and  the  vexatious  bursting  of  the  bubble  at 
the  moment  of  observation  is  nearly  entirely  obviated  by  tiieir 
remarkable  persistency.  Bubbles  blown  with  this  solution  are 
admirably  adapted  for  optical  experiments. 

A  bubble  thus  formed  and  placed  on  a  wire  ring  under  a  glass 
shade  will,  after  standing  for  an  hour,  frequently  exhibit  at  its 
upper  pole  a  circular  black  spot  one-third  or  even  half  an  ineh 
in  diameter.  The  black  is  intense,  but  it  always  possesses  the 
property  of  reflecting  a  small  amount  of  light.  In  this  position 
it  is  easy  to  examine  it  by  means  of  a  lens,  which  renders  evident 
optical  effects  of  great  splendour  and  interest,  and  moreover 
reveals  the  film  to  be  always  in  motion.  These  appearances 
suggested  the  employment  of  a  compound  microscope  for  their 
observation.  For  this  purpose  a  strip  of  cork  of  a  convenient 
size  for  the  stage  of  the  microscope  was  covered  with  black 
paper,  and  on  this  a  small  wire  ring  was  placed,  on  which  a  bub- 
ble was  blown  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  of  small  bore.  The 
bubble  was  strongly  illuminated  by  a  good  condenser,  so  that 
the  light  after  reflexion  might  pass  through  the  microscope.      . 

When  thus  viewed,  the  film  exhibits  optical  phenomena  of  the 
utmost  magniflccnce,  which  are  difficult  to  describe.  The  ap- 
pearances  obsei-ved  in  and  near  the  black  spaces  above  referred  to, 
were  of  especial  splendour.  On  the  black  ground  moved  specks 
of  brilliant  yellow  and  orange,  which  again  contained  smaller 
spots  of  blue  and  black  of  almost  every  geometrical  form,  but 

•  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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always  in  rapid  motion.  Many  other  appearances  were  observed; 
among  the  most  common  are  spots  of  such  regularity  that  at 
first  sight  they  produce  the  effect  of  structure.  Under  a  high 
power,  these  latter  are  resolved  into  series  of  Newton's  rinp^i  of 
excessive  minuteness.  The  variety  of  the  phenomena  is  ouite 
remarkable;  but  the  most  commonly  occurring  effects  are  those 
in  which  the  colours  red  and  green  prevail.  The  motion  ap- 
pears to  be  invariable.  It  is  diminished,  though  not  prevented, 
by  first  passing  the  light  through  a  layer  of  water  ana  covering 
the  bubble  by  a  small  glass  shade. 

A  flat  film  will  also  produce  similar  effects  to  a  bubble  when 
viewed  through  the  microscope,  but  the  latter  was  found  to 
answer  somewhat  better. 

The  determination  of  the  thickness  of  the  film  in  which  such 
effects  are  produced  is  a  matter  of  some  interest.  Optical 
methods  are  practically  inapplicable,  since  various  thicknesses 
will  produce  the  same  colour,  provided  they  fulfil  the  condition 

of  being  constantly  either  even  or  odd  multiples  of  -^^    It  was, 

however,  attempted  to  determine  the  mean  thickness  by  the  fol- 
lowing method,  and  the  results  are  probably  approximately  correct. 
It  consists  in  determining  the  weip;ht  of  the  bubble  in  the  fol« 
lowing  manner  i-^A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  air  was  prepared 
which,  by  filling  a  bubble,  would  cause  it  just  to  float  in  the 
atmosphere  without  showing  any  considerable  tendency  to  ascend 
or  descend.  The  bubble  was  carefully  freed  fram  an  adhering 
drop,  and  was  measured  by  making  it  (while  still  attached  to 
the  pipe)  appear  to  coincide  with  the  divisions  of  a  measure  when 
viewed  at  a  considerable  distance.  Such  a  determination  gave 
the  following  data : — 

A  mixture  of  I  volume  of  hydrogen  and  16  volumes  of  air 
caused  a  bubble  of  90  millims.  diameter  to  float. 
Let  r  =  radius  of  bubble  =45  millims ; 

c  =  weight  of  1   cubic  centimetre  of  atmospheric  air 
=  •00129318  grm.; 

As  density  of  hydrogen  ='0691; 

s  =  spec.  grav.  of  bubble^solution  =1*1; 

i£;=:  weight  of  bubble; 

/  ss  thickness  of  film ; 
then 


3 


4rV/16  +  A       \        . 


*  So  small  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  bubble  to  its  volume,  that  they 
•can  be  made  to  ascend  by  dexterously  filling  them  with  warm  breath. 
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Also 

4rV«/=w  veipy  nearly. 

Equating  these  values  of  10  and  reducing^ 

51* 
Whence^  substituting  values, 

^=•000965  millira.,  or  -J-th  of  an  inch  nearfy. 

'  28000 

Other  similar  determinations  gave  values  ranging  from  j^^  to 

S6,000*  11 

These  liquid  films  are  therefore  surpassed  in  thinness  by  the 
thinnest  gold-leaf,  though  it  is  probable  that  after  standing 
some  time  the  portions  near  the  upper  surfaee  of  the  bubble 
actually  exceed  the  latter  in  tenuity.  The  thickness  of  the 
black  spot  itself  corresponds,  in  Newton's  Table  for  water,  to  n 
thickness  of  ? inch.     When  it  is  remembered  that  such 

8,000,000  '        iX 

films  reveal  so  much  mobility  and  such  brilliant  chromatic  effects 
under  the  microscope,  and  moreover  owe  their  cohesion  to  bat 
One-eightieth  part  of  substance  of  such  a  complex  atomic  cha- 
racter as  oleate  of  soda,  another  illustration  is  afibrded  respect- 
ing the  divisibility  of  matter*. 
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Feb.  12,  T\B-  DROSIER  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Functions  of  the 

1866.  ^-^  Air-cells,  and  the  Mechanism  of  Respiration,  in 
Birds." 

After  brief  mention  of  the  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  matters  hy  numerous  ditftinguished  physiologists,  he  remarked 
that  still  more  remained  to  be  done — a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject.  Several  of  the  commonly  received  views  are  quite  untenable, 
-  -such  as  that  the  air-cells  are  intended  to  assist  in  supporting  the 
bird  in  flight,  by  rendering  it  lighter,  jn  consequence  of  the  rarefsc- 
faction  of  the  air  in  the  air-cells,  and  the  hoUow  bones  ;  and  again* 

*  In  anticipation  of  prol)id>Ie  iaqjtines,  I  append  the  reeipe  for  the  bubble- 
solution  of  M.  Plateau,  which  can  also  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Ladd,  Beak 
Str^t  :— 

Dissolve  one  part  oijmre  oleate  of  soda  in  fifty  parts  of  distilled  wsterj 
and  mix  this  solution  with  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  pure  glycerme. 
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that  the  lur-cells  are  a  sort  of  second  respiratory  apparatus,  so  that 
birds  may  be  described,  as  they  were  by  CuTier,  as  animals  having 
a  doable  respiration.  In  disproof  of  these  views,  it  was  shown  that 
a  pigeon  weighing  IQ  ounces,  or  4875  gndn»,  would  have  its  weight 
in  air  diminished  by  less  than  one  grain  in  consequence  of  the  rare- 
faction  of  the  air  in  its  air-sacs  and  hollow  bones;  so  that  the  floating** 
power  resulting  from  such  rarefi&ction  would  be-almost  inappreciable. 
Again,  the  air-cells  are  bounded  by  delicate  membranes,  in  which 
the  blood-vessek  sre  very  minute  and  sparsely  scattered.  Henoe 
very  little  blood  is  offered  for  oxidation  in  them. 

Some  of  the  earlier  observers,  as  Harvey  and  Perrault,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  correctly  described  the  air« 
cells  of  birds  as  sacs  that  enclose  and  confine  the  air  received  from 
the  openings,  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  bronchi 
tenmnate.  Later  observers,  however^,  have  generally  fallen  into  the 
erior  that  the  air  passes  from  the  air-sacs  into  the  cavities  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum and  the  pericardium,  and  even  extends  itself  between  the 
muscles,  and  beneath  the  skin  in  some  cases ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  Guillot  and  Sappey  have  shown  that  the  air  does  not  pass  out 
of  the  air-sacs,  such  errors  are  repeated  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  lungs  of  birds  are  not  very  elastic,  are  fixed  to  the  ribs  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  by  close  cellular  tissue,  and  bound  down  by 
an  aponeurosis  formed  by  the  tendons  of  the  pulmonary  diaphragm  x 
so  that  they  cannot  draw  in  much  air  by  expansion.  They  are 
moreover  small,  and  are  penetrated  by  the  principal  bronchi,  which 
open  upon  their  surfaces.  Such  lungs  are  quite  incapable  of  acting 
in  inspiration  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lungs  of  reptiles  and  mam- 
mals. Capacious  membranous  bags  are  therefore  provided  to  receive 
the  inspired  air,  the  volume  of  which  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of 
birds  than  in  the  ease  of  mammals.  But  the  larger  quantity  of  air 
inspired  would  be  of  little  use  if  it  were  merely  drawn  into  the  air- 
sacs  to  be  simply  expelled  again ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  inspired 
air  does  not  pass  through  the  lungs,  but  direct  through  certain  large 
bronchial  tubes  into  the  air-sacs  situated  within  the  thorax.  There 
are  another  set  of  air-sacs  situated  without  the  thorax — luunely,  two 
very  large  sacs  in  the  abdomen,  and  several  others  anterior  to  the 
thorax.  When  the  thoracic  air-saes  expand,  the  others  contract, 
and  met  vend.  The  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  twe 
sets  of  air-cells  causes  currents  of  air  to  play  continually  through  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  lungs  peculiar  to  birds,  and  to  pass  bet^'een  the 
ahnost  naked  capillaries,  first  described  by  Mr.  Rainey  (in  1848)  as 
forming  the  only  walls  of  the  areolar  spaces  that  answer  to  the  air- 
cells  of  the  mammalian  lung.  The  air-spaces  between  the  capillaries 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Rainey's  measurements,  only  ^  ^^  qth  of  an 
inch,  and  the  quantity  of  air  in  them  most  soon  be  deprived  of  oxygen 
and  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Hence  the  necessity  of  its  con- 
tinual change.  This  change  is  effected  by  constant  streams  of  air 
that  fan  the  capillaries  in  passing  from  one  set  of  air-sacs  to  the 
other.     The  intricate  courses  which  the  air  takes  in  passbg  in  and 
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out  of  the  air-cells  and  bronchial  tubes  of  various  orders  is  difficult 
to  describe,  especially  without  diagrams. 

The  re^iratioa  of  birds*  even  when  in  repose,  has  been  shown  to 
be  much  more  active  ihan  that  of  mammals.  But  in  order  that 
birds  may  be  equal  to  the  euormous  exertion  required  of  them  for 
sustaining  themselves  in  the  air  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  very 
ample  provision  must  be  made  for  respiration,  l)  therefore  the  lungs 
were  constructed  after  the  mammalian  type*,  they  would  require  to 
be  veiy  liirge,  and  powerful  muscles  must  have  been  provided  for  the 
respiratory  movements.  But  this  would  add  unduly  to  the  weight  of 
the  body.  The  lungs  therefore  are  small*  very  porous,  and  light ; 
yet  nevertheless  their  efficiency  is  ensured  by  a  more  minute  division 
of  the  capillaries,  and  a  more  complete  exposure  of  these  to  the 
action  of  the  air  supplied  so  abundantly  from  the  capacious  air- sacs. 
In  short,  more  perfect  localized  instruments  of  respiration  cannot  be 
conceived. 

Our  great  physiologist,  John  Hunter,  believed  it  impossible  that 
the  ribs  and  sternum  of  a  bird  could  move  while  the  powerful  pec- 
toral muscles  are  engaged  in  ^flight.  He  therefore  thought  that  the 
air-sacs  of  birds  might  be  intended  to  act  as  reservoirs  of  air  to  be 
used  in  respiration  during  flight.  These  sacs,  however,  do  not  hold 
enough  air  to  support  the  respiration  of  a  bird  for  two  minutes  ;  for 
in  that  time,  if  the  trachea  of  a  bird  be  tied,  it  dies ;  yet  many  birds 
continue  on  the  wing  for  hours  together.  Sappey  has  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  difficulty  which  occurred  to  Hunter  by  pointing  out  that  the 
great  pectoral  muscles  of  birds  arise  exclusively  from  the  sternum,  and 
not  at  all  from  the  ribs,  as  they  do  in  mammals.  But  this  explana- 
tion only  removes  a  part  of  the  difficulty;  for  the  ribs  are  so  articulated 
with  the  sternum,  that  they  cannot  move  unless  the  sternum  moves 
also.  Now  the  sternum  in  respiration  moves  at  its  articulations 
with  the  two  coracoid  bones,  these  bones  being  fixed  in  regard  to 
the  sternum  and  humerus  in  the  movements  of  flight.  It  might 
seem,  therefore,  that  when  the  pectoral  muscles  contract,  the  ster- 
num would  be  drawn  powerfully  upwards  as  the  wings  are  drawn 
downwards,  and  so  the  sternum  and  ribs  fixed.  But  this  is  not  so ; 
for  the  fibres  of  these  muscles  converge  towards  and  pass  over  the 
coracoid  bones  on  their  way  to  be  inserted  into  the  ridge  of  tlie 
humerus,  and  they  act  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  coracoid ; 
so  that  they  only  draw  the  sternum  and  coracoid  together  more 
closely,  and  do  not  tend  to  flex  these  bones  on  one  another,  llie 
common  inspiratory  muscles  are  therefore  free  to  act,  whether  the 
pectorals  are  in  action  or  not.  To  be  more  exact,  the  line  of  action 
of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  lies  a  little  below  the  coracoid  bone,  and 
parallel  to  its  axis.  Hence,  in  contracting,  the  muscle  will  tend  to 
depress  the  sternum,  and  so  assist  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  ren* 
der  inspiration  deeper  in  flight  than  when  the  wings  are  closed. 

The  author  gave  a  mathematical  as  well  as  an  experimental  proof 
tliat  the  external  intercostal  muscles  raise  both  the  ribs  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  that  the  internal  intercostaU  depress  both  ribs. 
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A  frame  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  with  hinges  at  the 
angles,  repreeented'two  ribe,  the  spine,  and  the  sternum.  An  india« 
rubber  ring  was  passed  over  a  peg  in  the  upper  rib  and  another  in  the 
lower  rib,  at  different  distances  from  the  spine,  to  represent  the  inter- 
costal muscle.  Both  ribs  were  elevated  or  depressed  according  as 
the  upper  peg  was  nearer  to,  or  further  from  the  spine  than  the  peg 
in  the  lower  rib. 

The  hollow  bones  are  filled  with  air,  not  for  respiratory  purposes, 
but  to  remove  the  moisture  from  the  interior  of  the  bones  secreted 
by  the  endosteum,  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  and  defeat 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  bones  are  hollow,  namely,  to  dimi- 
nish their  weight, — the  other  object  being  to  increase  their  strength, 
llie  author  proposes  to  publish  his  views  in  a  separate  form  so  soon 
as  he  shall  have  leisure  to  complete  certain  experimental  investiga- 
tions  that  he  has  devised. 
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[Continued  from  p.  155.1 
January  18,  1866. — Lieatenant-General  Sabine,  President,  in  the 

Chain 
The  following  communication  was  read  :-— 

••  On  the  Spectrum  of  Comet  1,  1866."  By  William  Huggins, 
F.R.S. 

The  successful  application  of  prismatic  analysis  to  the  light  of 
the  nebulae  showed  tne  great  importance  of  subjecting  the  light  of 
comets  to  a  similar  examination,  especially  as  we  possess  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  intimate  nature  of  those  singular  and  enigmatical 
bodies,  or  of  the  cosmical  relations  which  they  sustain  to  our  system. 
The  importance  of  a  prismatic  analysis  of  cometary  light  is  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  general  resemblance  which  some  of  the 
nebttlse  present  to  the  nearly  round  vaporous  masses  of  which  some 
comets,  in  some  positions  at  least  in  their  orbits,  appear  to  consist, 
— a  resemblance  which  suggests  the  possible  existence  of  a  close 
relation  between  nebulous  and  cometary  matter. 

I  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  prismatic  obser- 
Yation  of  Comet  1,  1864.  The  position  of  the  comet  and  the  wea- 
ther were  unfavourable.  M.  Donati  succeeded  in  making  an  exami* 
nation  of  the  spectrum  of  this  comet.  *'  It  resembles,'*  says  M. 
Donati,  '*  the  spectra  of  the  metals ;  in  fact  the  dark  portions  are 
broader  than  those  which  are  more  luminous,  and  we  may  say  these 
spectra  are  composed  of  three  bright  lines"*. 

Yesterday  evening,  January  9,  18G6,  I  observed  the  spectrum  of 
Comet  1,  1866.  The  telescope  and  spectrum -apparatus  which  I 
employed  are  described  in  my  paper  "  On  the  Spectra  of  some  of 
the  Nebulas  *'  f. 

*  Monthly  Notices,  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxr.  p.  114. 
t  PhiLTrans.  1861,  p.  421. 
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The  appearance  of  this  comet  in  the  telesoobe  was  that  of  an  oval 
nebuions  mass  surrounding  a  very  minute  and  not  very  bright  nu- 
cleus. The  length  of  the  slit  of  the  spectrum-apparatus  was  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  telescopic  image  of  the  comet. 

■The  appearance  presented  in  the  instrument  when  the  centre  of 
the  comet  was  brought  nearly  upon  the  middle  of  the  slit,  was  that 
of  a  broad  continuous  spectrum  fading  away  gradually  at  both  edges. 
These  fainter  parts  of  the  spectrum  corresponded  to  the  more  diffoaed 
marginal  portions  of  the  comet.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  broad 
and  faint  spectrum,  and  in  a  podtion  in  the  spectrum  about  midway 
between  b  and  F  of  the  solar  spectrum,  a  bright  point  was  seen. 
The  absence  of  breadth  of  thb  bright  point  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  dispersion  showed  that  this  monochromatic 
light  was  emitted  from  an  object  possessing  no  sensible  magnitude  in 
the  telescope. 

This  observation  gives  to  us  the  information  that  the  light  of  the 
coma  of  this  comet  is  different  from  that  of  the  minute  nudena. 
The  nucleus  is  self-luminous,  atid  the  knatter  of  which  it  consists 
is  in  the  state  of  ignited  gas.  As  we  cannot  suppose  the  coma  to 
consist  of  incandescent  solid  matter,  the  continuous  spectrum  of  its 
light  probably  indicates  that  it  shines  by  reflected  solar  light. 

Since  the  spectrnm  of  the  light  of  the  coma  is  unlike  that  which 
characteriaes  the  light  emitted  by  the  nucleus,  it  is  evident  that  die 
nucleus  is  not  the  source  of  the  light  by  which  the  coma  is  rendet^ 
visible  to  us.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  matter  in  the  state  of 
extreme  tenuity  and  diffusion  in  which  we  know  th^  material  of  the 
comae  and  tails  of  comets  to  be,  could  retain  the  degree  of  heat  ne- 
cessary for  the  incandescence  of  solid  or  liquid  matter  within  them. 
We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  coma  of  this  comet  reflects  light 
received  from  without ;  and  the  only  available  foreign  source  of  light 
is  the  sun*.  If  a  very  bright  comet  were  to  visit  our  system,  it  might 
be  possible  to  observe  whether  the  spectra  of  the  coma  and  the  tail 
contain  the  dark  lines  which  distinguish  solar  light.  If  the  conti- 
nuous spectrum  of  the  coma  of  Comet  1,  1866,  be  interpreted  to 
indicate  that  it  shines  by  reflecting  solar  light,  then  the  prism  gives 
no  information  of  the  state  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  coma, 
whether  it  be  tolid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  Terrestrial  phenomena  would 
suggest  that  the  parts  of  a  comet  which  are  bright  by  reflecting  the- 
sun's  light,  are  probably  in  the  condition  of  fog  or  cloud. 

We  know,  from  observation,  that  the  comae  and  tails  of  comets  are 
formed  from  the  matter  contained  in  the  nucleus. 

The  usual  order  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  formation  of 
a  tail  appears  to  be  that,  as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  material 
is  thrown  off,  at  intervals,  from  the  nucleus  in  the  direction  towards 

*  This  ooncluBion  is  in  acoordance  with  the  rosults  of  obBerrationi  on  the 
polarization  of  the  light  of  the  tails  of  some  comets.  Some  of  these  observa- 
tions appear  to  have  been  made  with  the  necessary  care.  See  J.  P.  Bond's 
'*  Account  of  the  Great  Ck)met  of  1868,"  Annals  of  the  Astronomical  Obeer- 
vatoiy  of  Harrard  College,  voL  iii.  pp.  305-310. 
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the  son.  This  material  is  not  at  once  driven  into  the  tail,  but  usually 
forms  in  front  of  the  nucleus  a  dense  luminous  cloud,  into  which  for 
a  time  the  bright  matter  of  the  nucleus  continues  to  stream.  In  this, 
way  a  succession  of  envelopes  may  be  formed,  the  material  of  which 
afterwards  is  dissipated  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  fonns 
the  tail.   Between  these  envelopes  dark  spaces  are  usually  seen. 

If  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  is  capable  of  forming  by  condensation 
a  clondrlike  mass,  there  must  be  an  intermediate  state  in  which  the 
matter  ceases  to  be  self-luminous,  but  yet  retains  its  gaseous  state, 
and  reflects  but  little  light.  Such  a  non-luminous  and  transparent 
condition  of  the  cometary  matter  may  possibly  be  represented  by 
aome  at  least  of  the  dark  spaces  which,  in  some  comets,  separate  the 
cloud-like  envelopes  from  the  nucleus  and  from  each  other. 

Several  of  the  nebulse  which  I  have  examined  give  a  spectrum  of 
one  line  only,  corresponding  in  refrangibility  with  the  bright  line  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet  referred  to  in  this  paper.  Other  nebulse  give 
one  and  two  fainter  lines  besides  this  bright  line.  Whether  either  or 
both  of  these  were  also  present  in  the  spectrum  of  this  comet  I  was 
unable  to  determine.  The  light  of  the  comet  was  feeble,  and  the  pre- 
seoee  of  the  continuous  spectrum  made  the  detection  of  these  hues 
nore  difficult.  I  suspected  the  existence  of  the  brighter  of  these  lines. 
I  employed  difPerent  eyepieces,  and  also  gave  breadth  to  the  bright 
point  by  the  use  of  the  cylindrical  lens,  but  I  was  not  able  to  obtain 
satisfactory  evidence  of  more  lines  than  the  bright  one  already  de- 
scribed. 

In  my  paper  "  On  the  Spectra  of  the  Nebuls,"  I  showed  that 
this  bright  line  eorremonds  in  refrangibility  with  the  brightest  of 
the  lines  of  nitrc^u.  This  line  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  an 
indication  that  cometary  matter  consists  chiefly  of  nitrogen,  or  of  a 
more  elementary  substance  existing  in  nitrogen. 

The  great  varieties  of  structure  which  may  exist  among  comets,  as 
well  as  the  remarkable  changes  which  the  same  comet  undergoes. 
at  different  epochs,  will  cause  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  ad- 
vance of  our  knowledge  of  the  cosmical  relations  of  these  bodies,  and 
of  the  gaseous  nebulse,  to  wait  with  some  impatience  the  visit  of  a 
comet  of  sufficient  splendour  to  permit  a  satisfactory  prismatic  ex- 
amination of  the  physical  state  of  cometary  matter  during  the  various 
changes  which  are  dependent  upon  the  perihelion  passage  of  the 
comet. 

January  25. — lieutenant-General  Sabine,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"  Note  on  the  Secular  Change  of  Magnetic  Dip,  as  recorded  at 
the  Kew  Observatory."  By  BHlfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S., 
Superintendent  of  the  Observatory. 

The  President  of  this  Societv  has  already  called  lh<  attention 
of  the  P^ws  to  the  annual  values  of  the  magnetic  inclination  ai 
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Toronto,  as  dedaced  from  the  monthly  determinations.  In  doing  so 
he  remarked  that^  '*  the  general  effect  of  the  disturbances  of  the  in- 
clination at  Toronto  is  to  increase  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
amount  of  that  element ;  therefore,  if  the  disturbances  have  a  decrn- 
nial  period,  the  absolute  values  of  the  inclination  (if  observed  with 
sufficient  delicacy)  ought  to  show  in  their  annual  means  a  corre» 
sponding  decennial  variation,  of  which  the  minimum  should  coincide 
with  the  year  of  minimum  disturbance,  and  the  maximum  with  the 
year  of  maximum  disturbance."  At  Toronto,  where  the  true  secular 
change  is  very  small,  the  effect  of  this  superimposed  rariation  is 
very  visible,  so  that  the  yearly  values  of  the  inclination  appear  to 
increase  up  to  the  period  of  maximum  disturbance  and  to  decrense 
afler  it.  At  Kew  the  general  effect  of  disturbances  is  probably  the 
same  as  at  Toronto — that  is  to  say,  tending  to  increase  the  inclina- 
tion ;  but  the  secular  change  being  considerable,  and  tending  to  de- 
crease the  inclination,  the  joint  effect  of  (he  secular  change  and  the 
superposed  variation  might  be  expected  to  appear  in  a  diminution 
of  the  yearly  secular  change  for  those  years  daring  which  the  dia* 
turbances  are  increasing  from  their  minimum  to  their  maximum 
value,  and  in  an  increase  of  the  yearly  secular  change  for  those  years 
during  which  the  disturbances  are  decreasing  from  their  maximum 
to  their  minimum. 

The  Kew  records  appear  to  exhibit  a  variation  of  this  nature. 
Observations  of  dip  were  commenced  at  the  Kew  Observatoiy  iu 
1 854  ;  and  by  comparing  a  good  number  of  observations  taken  daring 
the  latter  months  of  1854,  with  two  circles  and  four  needles,  with 
observations  taken  with  the  same  circles  and  needles  during  the  same 
months  of  1855,  we  obtain  a  yearly  secular  change  of  2'*24. 

During  the  years  from  1856  to  1859  inclusive,  monthly  observa- 
tions were  made  with  a  circle  known  as  the  Kew  circle,  two  needles 
being  always  used,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  results  taken  as  the  true 
value  of  the  dip. 

From  this  circle  we  have  the  following  results : — 

Tear.  Mean  dip.         Tetrly  teealar  diange. 

1856.  68  27-67 

1857.  24-36  3'31 

1858.  22*80  1-56 

1859.  20-73  207 

If  we  take  the  mean  of  these  three  values  of  yearly  secolar  change, 
and  also  include  that  between  1854  and  1855,  vre  have  a  mean  value 
of  yearly  secular  change,  for  the  period  between  1854  and  1859, 
amounting  to  2'*29,  and  this  value  will  not  be  sensibly  altered  if  we 
omit  the  observations  between  1854  and  1855. 

In  1859  it  was  resolved  to  substitute  another  circle  for  the  Kew 
circle,  as  the  action  of  the  latter  was  not  considered  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory ;  and  accordingly  since  this  date  BarroVs  circle  No.  33  has 
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been  employed^  and  nionthlj  obserrations  have  been  made  with  it« 
generallj  in  the  aflernoon — two  needles  being  nsed,  as  before. 
From  this  circle  we  have  the  following  results : — 


Tear. 

Mean  dip. 

Yearly  secnlar  change. 

1860. 

68  20-21 

1 

1861. 

18-21 

200 

1862. 

15-58 

2-63 

1863. 

12-66 

2-92 

1864. 

9-88 

278 

eshibitmg  between  1860  and  1864  a  mean  secular  change  of  2''58. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this,  that  the  mean  yearly  secular  change 
of  dip  at  Kew  appears  to  be  greater  from  1860  to  1864,  a  period  of 
increasing  disturbances,  than  from  1854  to  1859,  a  period  of  decrea- 
ring  disturbances.  Possibly  the  yearly  decrement  of  dip  has  again 
began  to  diminish,  since  the  change  from  1864  to  1865  is  only  1''32. 
It  is,  however,  premature  to  assert  that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  can 
only  be  decided  by  continuing  the  monthly  observations.  At  all 
events  the  Kew  observations  agree  with  those  at  Toronto  in  indica- 
ting that  the  yearly  change  of  dip  contains  the  combined  result  of 
two  things — namely,  the  true  secular  change  and  the  change  due  to 
distBrbance ;  and  this  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  future  observers 
of  this  magnetic  element. 


OBOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  p.  160.] 

January  24,  1866. — ^W.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chain 

The  following  comm9nication  was  read  :~ 
**  Notes  on  Belgian  Geology."    By  H.  A.  C.  Oodwin-Austen, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  For.  Sec.  O.S. 

This  communication  related  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Kainozoic 
formations  of  Belgium,  in  the  following  order: — 1.  llie  Polders, 
or  sea- mud  beds,  and  their  equivalents.  2.  The  Campine  sands, 
and  Los,  or  Limon  de  Herbaye.  3.  The  Boulder  formation.  4.  CaiU 
louz  Ardennais.     5.  The  Lower  Kainozoic,  or  Crag. 

The  Polders,  which  form  a  belt  along  the  sea-board  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  occasionally  running  inland  up  the  courses  of  rivers,  as  up 
the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp,  indicate  an  elevation  of  very  small  amount, 
corresponding  to  the  raised  estuarine  and  other  beds  around  our  own 
ooaats.  They  are  covered  by  dunes  and  drifted  sands.  A  great 
deal  of  the  fen-land  at  higher  levels,  with  peat  and  bog-iron,  belongs 
to  the  age  of  the  Polders,  and  of  still  earher  times,  inasmuch  as  the 
Polders  very  generally  overlie  a  terrestrial  surface.  The  Campine 
sands,  which  run  parallel  with  the  coast  from  North  Holland  to- 
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wards  Antwerp,  but  within  tiie  Polder-belt,  were  coi^ectured,  from 
thdr  compofiidon  and  on  other  considerations,  to  have  been  derived 
from  sands  carried  inland  away  from  dunes  of  the  Boalder- forma- 
tion period.  The  Los,  which  is  of  freshwater  origin,  resulted  from 
the  annual  depositions  of  mdted  snow-waters.  The  dispersion  of 
the  Cailloux  Ardennais  was  referable  to  another  and  earlier  stage  of 
a  period  of  cold,  and  when  the  axis  of  the  countiy  had  a  greater 
rehitiTe  elevation  than  at  present.  These  views  were  supported  hj 
reference  to  the  coast-section  at  Sangatte. 

The  Boulder  formation  proper  is  only  slightly  represented  in 
some  of  the  sections  about  Antwerp. 

With  respect  to  the  Lower  Kainozoic  series,  the  author  preferred 
the  divisions  proposed  by  M.  Dnmont  (Scald^sten  and  Diesticn)  to 
the  minute  subdivinons  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  M.  Nyst.  The  exceed- 
ingly narrow  vertical  dimensions  of  the  Crag,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  along  the  continuous  sections  now  exposed,  one  bed  of  the 
ScaldMen  Crag  replaces  another,  are  new  facts,  and  preclude  any 
systematic  order  of  sequence,  founded  on  percentage  comparisons, 
from  local  assemblages  of  fossils. 

The  Antwerp  Crag  series  presents  two  conditions  of  sea-bed : — a 
deepish-water  and  Itfie-zone  formation,  corresponding  to  the  ooze- 
depths  of  ezistine  seas ;  tiiis  is  the  Diesden  of  Damont,  or  Lower 
Ctag :  on  an  eroded  surface  of  this,  there  occurs  at  Antwerp  an  upper 
series  of  coarser  sands,  shingle,  and  gravel,  together  with  miidi 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  lower;  this  is  the  ScaldMcn. 
The  change  from  one  to  the  other  indicates  a  change  as  to  depth 
over  the  Crag  sea,  and  the  result  has  been  an  admixture  of  the 
characterisdc  materials  of  disdnct  sea-zones. 

The  original  boundary  line  of  the  Crag  sea  is  traced,  as  also  the 
great  breadth  of  the  drift-sand  zone,  over  the  Belgian  area ;  this — 
coupled  with  the  consideration  that  the  Crag-sea  waters  on  the 
continental  coast- line  nowhere  came  in  contact  with  any  beds  older 
than  Nummulidc,  such  as  Tongrieti  and  Bruxellien,  even  as  high  as 
Denmark,  whilst  on  the  English  side,  from  Suflfolk  north,  its  coast- 
line was  of  chalk  with  flints — vindicates  a  closed  sea  on  the  sotlth, 
since  only  by  such  an  arrangement  could  the  flint-gravel  be  carried 
along. 

The  differences  between  the  Crag<>fauna  of  England  and  of  Bel- 
gium were  explained  in  accordance  with  bathymetrical  distribndon. 
I'he  Scald ^ien  beds  of  Antwerp  contain  an  assemblage  which  is 
composed  in  part  of  a  littoral  fauna,  and  in  part  of  that  of  ooce- 
depths.  The  Red  Crae^  of  Suffolk  differs  frx>m  the  ScaldMen  In 
being  more  littoral  in  its  forms,  as  also  from  containing  the  mate- 
rials of  a  Bryozoan  zone. 

The  Bolderberg  beds,  which  aflforded  M.  Dumont  his  evidence  in 
favour  of  his  "  Syst^me  Bold^rieti,"  were  shown  to  have  been 
wrongly  ihtefpreted,  and  to  belong  to  the  Crag-sen  aocdmnladons. 
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ON  THS  CHANGES  WHICH  STRETCHING  AND  THE  PASSAGE   OV  A 
TOLTAIC   CURRENT   PRODUCE  IN    A    MAGNETIC    BAR.      BT  M. 
•       VILLARI  OP  NAPLES. 

MA1T£UC€I  states  that  if  »  bar  of  hard  iron  which  is  magnetiz^ed 
by  a  spiral  is  stretched,  the  magaetism  of  the  bar  increases.  If 
the  stretching  ceases,  the  magnetism  again  diminishes.  If  the  same 
experiment  is  made  with  soft  iron,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  If  the  mag- 
netizing spiral  is  not  at  work,  stretching  also  causes  an  increase  of 
mw^etism,  and  relaxation  (nachlassen)  a  diminution. 

Wertheim  has  repeated  Matteucci's  experiments,  but  only  con- 
firms his  results  in  case  the  magnetizing  spiral  is  at  work.  He  adds 
at  the  same  time  that  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  observed 
is  smaller  each  time  the  stretching  is  repeated  and  the  more  the 
wire  is  straightened.  He  doubts,  therefore,  whether  with  a  per- 
fectly straight  wire»  stretching  alters  the  magnetism  of  the  wire. 

As  no  further  statements  exist  respecting  stretching,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  make  a  few  new  experiments  on  the  subject,  in  order  to 
explain  the  difference  between  Matteucci's  and  Wertheim's  experi- 
ments. The  apparatus  consisted,  like  Matteucci's,  of  two  spirals, 
a  magnetizing  and  an  inducing  one,  in  the  latter  of  which  a  Wie- 
demann's mirror  galvanometer,  with  sliding  coils,  was  inserted. 

In  this  method  it  is  not  the  existing  magnetism  of  the  iron  or  steel 
bar  which  is  measured,  but  the  inducing-action  which  a  change  in  it 
produces.  But  the  subesquent  investigation  only  refers  to  changes  ; 
and  these  may  very  well  be  measured  by  the  induction  which  they 
produce. 

I'he  apparatus  employed  was  the  following : — 

One  spiral  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  other,  and  they  were  well  fas- 
tened in  a  frame  which  stood  on  a  table,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  common  axis  was  from  east  to  west.  The  galvanometer  was 
at  a  distance  of  4  to  5  metres  from  the  spirals.  I'he  bar  of  steel  or. 
of  iron  which  was  to  be  used  for  experiment,  was  inside  the  inner 
spiral.  At  each  end  of  the  bar  a  thick  brass  wire  was  soldered,  or 
else  screwed.  In  order  that  neither  these  wires  nor  the  bar  to  which 
they  were  fixed  should  move  laterally,  they  passed  through  two 
pieces  of  wood  which  were  firmly  united  with  the  frame  in  which 
were  the  spirals ;  and  they  also  passed  through  corks  which  stuck 
in  the  ends  of  the  inner  spiral.  One  end  was  fastened  to  the  stand 
by  means  of  a  screw,  at  the  other  was  a  rope  which  passed  over 
a  pulley,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  could  be  stretched  by  240 
pounds. 

The  steel  and  iron  bars,  before  being  placed  in  the  apparatus,  were 
moreover  straightened  as  much  as  possible^  and  after  they  were  in- 
serted were  repeatedly  drawii  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
stn^ght,  were  stretched  by  40  pounds. 
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Both  the  spirals  were  coiled  on  hrass  sheaths  slit  lengthwise.  The 
external  magnetizing  spiral,  which  consisted  of  covert  copper  wire 
2'4  millims.  in  diameter,  was  580  millims.  in  length  by  225 
millims.  external  and  1 10  millims.  internal  diameter.  The  interior 
spiral  consisted  of  covered  copper  wire  I  miUim.  in  thickness  and 
600  millims.  in  length ;  this  had  an  external  diameter  of  30  millims., 
and  an  internal  one  of  19  millims. 

The  bars  of  iron  and  steel  were  all  several  inches  shorter  than  the 
inner  spiral. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

With  a  closed  magnetizing  spiral^  stretching  and  relaxing,  the 
stretching  produces  an  increase  of  the  magnetic  momentum  up  to  a 
certain  point;  in  like  manner,  opening  and  closing  a  voltaic  current 
sent  through  iron  or  steel  bars  produces  an  increase  of  its  mag- 
netic momentum  op  to  a  certain  amount. 

If  this  limit  has  been  attained,  in  further  stretchings  (as  well  as  in 
openings  and  closing  of  the  current  which  is  passed  through)  the 
magnetism  oscillates  about  this  limit ;  ifa  a  steel  or  iron  bar,  stretch- 
ings diminish  the  magnetism,  if  it  is  thin  and  strongly  magnetized, 
while  relaxation  of  the  stretching  produces  just  as  great  an  increase. 
But  if  the  bar  is  thick  and  powerfully  magnetized,  an  increase  is 
produced  on  stretching,  and  on  relaxation  a  diminution. 

Yet,  in  transmitting  a  current,  there  is  a  difference  between  steel 
and  iron  when  this  limit  has  been  attained.  In  the  case  of  iron, 
there  is  an  increase  on  closing  the  current,  and  on  opening  just  as 
great  a  diminution,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  current.  Steel 
exhibits  the  same  behaviour  if  the  current  enters  at  the  south  pole 
of  the  magnet ;  but  if  it  enters  at  the  north  pole,  there  is  convenely 
a  diminution  on  closing,  an  increase  on  opening. 

In  the  case  of  an  open  magnetizing  spiral,  stretching  and  relaxa- 
tion produce  a  diminution  of  magnetism,  to  a  certain  amount.  In 
like  manner  the  passage  of  a  current  and  its  interruption  produce  a 
diminution  of  magnetism,  up  to  a  certain  magnitude. 

When  this  has  been  reached,  on  further  stretching  or  on  repeated 
opening  or  closing  the  current,  the  magnetism  oscillates  about  this 
limit ;  and  in  soft  iron  stretching  produces  an  increase,  while  relax- 
ation produces  just  as  great  a  decrease.  Hard  steel  exhibits  exactly 
the  opposite  behaviour  ;  and  between  hard  and  soft  steel  all  inter- 
mediate stages  may  be  observed.  Closing  a  current  produces,  in  the 
case  of  iron,  an  increase  of  magnetism ;  opening  it,  just  as  great  a 
decrease,  whatever  be  the  direction  in  which  the  current  passes 
through  the  bar.  The  same  is  the  case  with  steel  if  the  positive 
current  enters  at  the  south  pole. 

Up  to  a  certain  limit  stretching  acts  like  a  relaxation,  and  open- 
ing and  closing  a  current  like  a  mechanical  agitation.  So  far, 
therefore,  these  first  actions  of  traction  and  of  the  current  are  con- 
nected with  other  known  phenomena.  The  phenomena,  however, 
which  occur  after  this  limit  is  attained  are  new. 
Those  de|)end  on  another  cause,  which  directs  the  molecules,  lliis 
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needs,  it  is  true,  farther  investigation ;  but  that  the  molecules  are  in 
fact  directed  by  a  current  which  traverses  the  bar,  follows  especially 
from  the  circumstance,  that  on  striking  an  iron  bar  through  which  a 
current  has  been  previously  transmitted,  a  current  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  produced. — Berliner  Berichte,  July  1865. 


ON  THE  HEAT  OF  FRICTION. 
BY  PROF.  JOSIAH  P.  COOKE^  J  UN. 

An  accident  to  one  of  the  large  turbine-wheels  employed  by  the 
Merrimack  Manufacturing  Corporation  of  Lowell  has  furnished  a 
most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  modem  mechanical  theory  of 
heat ;  and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hinckley,  the  accom- 
plished agent  of  the  Corporation,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  the 
facts  to  the  notice  of  the  Academy*  I  cannot  do  better  tlian  to 
begin  by  reading  Mr.  Hinckley's  own  statement  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  me,  dated  December  30th,  1864.  The  specimens  referred  to  in 
the  letter  I  have  placed  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Academy. 

'*  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  send  ybu  five  pieces 
of  metal  once  portions  of  one  of  our  turbines.  I  have  placed  these 
pieces  in  the  box  in  the  same  relative  position  which  they  occupied 
when  they  made  a  part  of  the  turbine.  To  make  my  statement 
clear  to  you,  I  would  refer  to  pi.  1  of  Mr.  Francis's  admirable  work, 
'  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments,'  which  you  will  find  in  the  College 
Library.  Our  turbines  are  similar  to  the  Tremont  turbines  therein 
shown. 

"The  turbine,  of  which  these  pieces  were  a  part,  is  one  of  250« 
horse- power  under  a  fall  of  32  feet,  using  75  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second.  The  wheel  is  of  58^  inclies  diameter,  with  depth  of  float 
of  6  inches,  and  a  velocity  of  144  revolutions  per  minute.  Its  posi- 
tion is  horizontal,  and  at  a  level  of  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  Mer« 
rimack  River  at  its  ordinary  stage.  It  is  mounted  upon  a  vertical 
wrought-iron  shaft  25  feet  long  and  6  inches  diameter  at  smallest 
place.  This  shaft  is  fitted  at  its  upper  end  with  a  series  of  disks  by 
means  of  which  it  is  supported  in  its  box,  which  is  again  supported 
by  a  massive  cast-iron  frame.  This  frame  supports  the  entire  weight 
of  the  wheel  and  shaft.  The  shaft  at  its  lower  end  is  bored  in  the 
line  of  its  axis  to  a  depth  of  5^  inches  to  receive  a  steel  pin  of  17^ 
inches  in  length  and  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  projects  from 
the  shaft  12  inches.  The  steady-pin  has  no  function  to  perform 
other  than  that  of  restraining  the  shaft  from  lateral  aberration.  It 
is  free  to  revolve  in  a  box  made  of  three  pieces  of  case-hardened 
iron  so  placed  in  a  cast-iron  franur  as  to  allow  free  play  to  the 
steady*  pin  and  the  free  access  of  water  to  it.  Each  of  these  three 
pieces  composing  this  box  is  kept  up  to  its  place  by  following- 
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screws  working  in  the  cast- iron  frame  which  is  bolted  to  tLe  stone 
floor  of  the  turbine-pit.  In  the  Tremont  turbine  this  floor  is  of 
wood,  and  in  plate  1  the  steady-pin  is  marked  '  L* 

"  The  pieces  sent  are  marked  Nos.  I  to  5.  No.  1  is  the  poFtum 
of  the  steady-pin  which  was  nearest  the  shaft ;  No.  2  the  odier  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  pin  ;  Nos.  3,  4,  5  the  three  pieces  of  case- 
hardened  iron  forming  the  box.  with  portions  of  this  steady-pin  at- 
tached.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  this  steel  has  lieen  partially 
fused »  and  can  thus  account  for  its  attachment  to  the  iron. 

'*  The  facts  are,  that  on  noticing  some  irregularities  of  motion  on 
the  part  of  the  wheel,  it  was  stopped,  and  the  water  pumped  from 
the  pit  until  the  floor  was  bare.  Inspection  showed  that  the  fo|l0w- 
ing-screws  had  not  done  their  duty  uniformly ;  and  the  three  pieces^ 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  no  longer  preserved  their  proper  relative  positioos,  nor 
allowed  free  play  to  the  steady-pin.  The  consequence  was,  an 
amount  of  friction  causing  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  steel,  although  th^ 
latter  Was  immersed  3  feet  deep  in  a  raceway  10  feet  wide,  through 
which  was  passing  75  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

"A  similar  accident  happened  thrice  to  our  turbines,  which  are 
now,  however,  safely  guarded  against  such  mishaps/* 

There  are  two  points  in  connexion  with  these  facts  to  which  I 
wish  especially  to  call  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  weight  of 
the  wheel  did  not  rest  upon  the  surfaces  of  friction.  The  three  pieces 
of  case-hardened  iron  in  their  displaced  position  acted  simply  as  a 
brake  upon  the  revolving  shaft ;  so  that  the  heat  must  have  resulted 
wholly  from  the  destruction  of  mechanical  motion  :  the  immcnae 
moving- power  of  the  wheel,  instead  of  being  directed  wholly  into- 
its  appropriate  channel,  was  in  part  transformed  into  that  mode  of 
atomic  motion  called  heat.  In  the  second  place,  the  tempentuie 
attained  was  at  least  the  welding-point  of  iron,  and  this,  too,  although 
the  heated  metal  was  immersed  in  a  stream  of  flowing  water.  It  if 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  spheroitial  condition  of  the  w^ter  would 
greatly  retard  the  loss  of  heat ;  but  still  the  loss  n|i|8t  bate  been 
exceedingly  rapid.  Now  the  loss,  even  at  the  highest  teinperatnre 
attained,  must  have  been  fully  supplied  by  the  heat  generated  duiiny 
the  same  time ;  and  this  must,  therefore,  have  been  evolved  with 
equal  rapidity  at  the  surfaces  of  friction.  No  ch&Oge  in  the  mole- 
cular condition  of  the  iron,  and  no  abrasion  of  the  metal,  is  at  all 
sufficient  to  account  for  this  continuous,  prolonged,  and  immenaely 
rapid  evolution  of  heat ;  and  the  facts  force  upon  us  the  concloaion, 
that  the  destruction  of  mechanical  motion  is  the  one  and  only  efficient 
cause.  Moreover,  if  we  admit  the  generally  received  principle  of 
mechanics,  that  motion  cannot  be  annihilated,  the  conclusion  that 
heat  is  a  mode  of  motion  is  equally  irresistible.  Lastly,  it  is  evident 
that  the  facts  here  stated  perfectly  accord  with  the  well-known 
experiments  of  Rumford  and  Davy ;  only,  since  th^  moving-power 
of  the  Merrimack  turbine  is  so  much  greater  than  that  employed  by 
these  distinguished  experimentalists,  the  results  which  I  have  had 
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the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  are  more  striking  and  conclusive  tlian  any 
Tvhich  have  been  previously  obtained. — Silliman's  Amerieam  Journal 
for  January  1866. 


NOTE  KBOABPINO  TH8  DBCRSA81  OF  ACTINIC  XVFBCT  NBAR  THB 
CIRCUMFEKENCE  OF  THE  SUN,  AS  SHOWN  BT  THB  KXW  PIC- 
TtTRES.  BY  MESSRS.  WA&RBN  D£  LA  RUE,  STEWART,  AND 
LOBWT. 

The  remarks  which  we  ventured  to  make  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  our  '  Results  on  Solar  Physics/  recently  published,  have 
induced  us  to  examine  the  Kew  pictures,  as  regards  the  decrease  of 
actinic  effect  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  sun,  to 
which  decrease  we  may  give  the  name  of  atmospheric  effect,  since  it 
is  without  doubt  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  comparatively  cold 
solar  atmosphere. 

In  conformity  with  our  views,  this  atmospheric  effect  ought  to  be 
greater  at  the  epoch  of  maximum  than  at  that  of  minimum  spot-fre- 
quency ;  and  furthermore,  if  there  is  any  reference  to  ecliptical  lon- 
gitudes in  the  behaviour  of  spots — that  is  to  say,  if  at  any  time  the 
spots  on  the  sun  attain  their  maximum  at  any  ecliptical  longitude — 
there  ought  (according  to  these  views)  to  be  a  greater  amount  of 
absorbing  atmosphere  at  the  same  longitude,  since  such  an  atmo- 
sphere is  supposed  conducive  to  the  outbreak  of  spots. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  spots  attain  their  maximum  in  the 
ecliptical  longitude  opposite  to  that  where  Venus  exists ;  so  that  we 
might  expect  (according  to  these  views)  a  diminution  in  atmospheric 
effect  in  the  same  longitude  as  Venus,  and  an  increase  in  the  effect 
in  the  longitude  opposite  to  Venus. 

If  therefore  Venus  be  at  the  longitude  of  the  left  limb  of  the 
sun,  this  limb  should  exhibit  less  atmospheric  effect  than  the  right 
limb ;  and  if  Venus  be  at  the  right  limb,  we  should  have  most  atmo- 
spheric effect  at  the  left  limb. 

It  is  only  the  under-exposed  pictures  that  are  available  for  a  re- 
search of  this  nature,  since  an  over-exposure  tends  to  do  away  with 
the  atmospheric  effect. 

Without  giving  any  hint  of  our  views,  Mr.  Beckley  was  requested 
to  select  some  of  the  last  Kew  pictures  taken  in  1859,  ^  year  of 
maximum  spot-frequency,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  taken  in 
1864  and  1865,  periods  of  minimum  spot-frequency;  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  more  atmospheric  effect  in  1859  than 
in  the  years  1864  and  1865. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Stewart,  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Beckley,  has 
looked  over  all  the  pictures  taken  at  Kew  from  May  1863  to  the 
present  date ;  and  this  examination  was  made  in  such  a  way  that 
the  results  could  not  derive  any  bias  from  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Stewart  as  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  '  Researches  on  Solar 
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Physics/  above  alluded  to;  for  whenever  the  two  observers  dis» 
agreed*  the  picture  was  referred  to  a  third  persou. 

The  results  of  this  ii\vestigatiua  are  given  in  the  following  Table  ; 
and  they  are  at  least  in  conformity  with  our  views,  and  not  antago- 
nistiC)  while  at  the  same  time  the  evidence  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  establish  conclusively  the  truth  of  an  hjrpothesis : — 


1803.       Uft. 


Msy 

Jane 

July 

Aikgoat 

Septemlier 

October 

NoYember      I 

December      8 

1864. 
Jsnnary  4 

February 
March  8 


April 
May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1865. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 


Right. 

1 
7 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 


Equal. 

n 

9 
1 
2 

II 


1 

1 

7 

4 

3 

7 

1 

0 

2 

3 

4 

2 

0 

4 

3 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 
0 
3 

n 

10 

I 

3 

51 

8 

5 


Venus  from  80  to  90  degrees  to  the  kit* 
„        60  to  60 

30  to  40  H        n 

,.        10  to  20  „        „ 

Venus  in  conjunction. 
Venus  about  S-IO""  to  the  right. 
„        „      20*'  to  the  right. 
„     from  SO*'  to  40''  to  the  right. 


n     about  45''  to  the  right. 

»        ..    120<» 
Approaching  opposition. 
Very  near  opposition. 

I  Venus  in  oppositioB. 

About  ISO''  to  the  left. 

«      l-?0°        „ 

II  yU  at 


Venus  in  conjuuction. 


Venus  OO""  to  the  right. 


It  thus  appears,  from  the  above  Table,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
joint  and  careful  investigation  of  the  Kew  pictures  by  Miss  Beckley 
and  Mr.  Stewart,  that — 

(1)  When  Venus  is  considerably  to  the  left,  there  is  most  atmo- 
spheric effect  to  the  right. 

(2)  WThen  she  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition^  there  is  a  tendency 
to  equality. 

(3)  When  she  is  considerably  to  the  right,  there  is  most  atmo* 
spheric  effect  to  the  \eit,— Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronamicni 
Society,  January  12,  18(i6. 
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VB.  TENNANT'S  LEGTUBES  at  KINO'S  COLLEGE, 
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can  supply  Elementary  CoUections  of  Mineralsi  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  on  the  follovring 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with  Three  Trays £2    2    0 
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^  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of 
)Khe  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare,  and  aU  more  select. 

iAN  EXTENSIVE  AND  VALUABLE  CX>LLECTION  OF  lONERALS 
AND  FOSSILS  FOR  SALE. 

Cbntaining  3000  specimens  in  two  handsome  Cabinets,  each  containing  45  drawers,  price 
fOOO  guineas. 

Two  other  Collections,  one  of  MmniALs  and  the  other  of  Fossils,  each  in  a  Cabinet  con- 
taining 30  drawers,  price  500  guineas  each. 

MODELS  OF  CRYSTALS  IN  GLASS  AND  WOOD, 

To  illustrate  the  section  on  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy  in  "  Orr's  Circle  of  the  Sciences,' ' 
by  the  Bev.  Waltkr  Mitchell,  M.A.,  and  Professor  Teknaiit,  F.G.S. 

DIAGRAMS  TO  ILLUSTRATE  LECTtTRES  ON  GEOLOGY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Coloured  Lithographic  Print  (sise  ^  by  28  inches)  of  B.  Waterhottse  Hawkivb's, 
"SIlS,,  Ac,  Reotoratiow  op  the  Kxtihct  Ahimalb  ot  the  Drift-  and  Cave-period. 
>Aioe  128. 

Just  pubhshed,  a  New  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustacea,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  490  Figures, 
and  accompanied  by  a  Deecriptive  Catalogue.  Designed  and  drawn  by  J.  W.  Salter, 
F.0J3.,  andH.  Woodward,  F.G.S.  Eijgraved  by  J.  W.  Lowrt,  F.R,G.S.  Price  10s.  6rf. 
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Mounted  slides  ofBecent  and  Fossil  Foraminiferoj  and  otlier  Microscopic  Objects,  can  be 
mpplied  at  Is,  each,  or  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

MR.  Thomas  Hawkins's  "  G*«at  Sea-Dragohs."  Containing  30  folio  Plates  (which 
form  good  school  diaimunfl)  of  the  Bemains  of  Ichthyosaurus  and  Pleeiosaurus  from  the  Lias. 
The  Original  Specimens  are  in  the  British  Museum.    Price  26s.,  published  at  £2  lOi. 

SOPWITH'S  OEOI-OOICAL  MODELS  IN  WOOD, 
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XXXVIII.  On  the  Composition  of  Forces.  By  John  Stbvellt, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Queen's  CoUege, 
Belfast^. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  very  beautiful  demonstration  of  'Hhe 
parallelogram  of  forces  **  given  by  the  immortal  Laplace  is 
too  intricate,  and  depends  too  much  on  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus  and  trigonometry,  to  be 
used  in  the  instruction  of  mere  beginners  in  the  study  of  me- 
chanical philosophy. 

It  has  lately  occurred  to  me  that  a  most  simple  and  almost 
immediate  deduction  from  '^Laplace's  principle '^  would  prove 
the  parallelogram  of  forces  in  the  case  where  the  directions  of 
die  components  contain  a  right  angle— from  which  case  ta  the 
general  theorem,  when  the  directions  of  the  two  components  con- 
tain any  angle  at  the  material  particle  on  which  they  simulta- 
neously act,  is  but  one  easy  step, — and  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
treme facility  with  which  this  master  of  analysis  used  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art  could  have  caused  him  to  overlook  this  almost 
obvious  and  very  simple  method  of  proving  what  he  takes  about 
two  quarto  pages  to  deduce.  It  also  proves  at  once  the  first  and 
most  important  part  of  Poisson's  proof  of  the  parallelogram  of 
forces,  which,  however,  is  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  transla- 
tion of  lyAlembert's  very  elaborate  geometrical  proof  into  the 
language  of  algebraists  and  trigonometricians. 

I  shall  ther^ore,  with  the  permission  of  the  editors  of  the 
Philosophical  Magaaine,  give  a  simple  geometrical  proof  of  La- 
place's principle,  and  the  deduction  from  it  which  leads  to  the 
general  theorem,  premising  one  or  two  preliminary  points  for 
the  sake  of  those  readers  who  may  be  less  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  subject. 

*  Commuiucated  by  the  Author. 
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I.  Two  equal  and  directly  opposite  forces  which  act  simulta- 
neously on  a  material  particle  must  manifestly  each  counteract  any 
tendency  to  change  its  place  given  to  the  particle  by  the  other; 
that  is,  they  are  in  aquxlibrio ;  and  an  absurd  conclusion  can  be 
readily  shown  to  follow  from  supposing  any  two  forces  acting 
together  at  a  material  point  to  be  in  aquilibrio  but  such  as  are 
both  equal  and  directly  opposed. 

(fl)  Hence  any  number  of  forces  which  act  simultaneously  on 
a  material  point  must  have  a  single  force,  called  their  resultant, 
which,  acting  alone  on  that  point,  would  produce  in  it  the  same 
tendency  to  move  which  they  do  acting  together ;  for,  however 
numerous  and  varied  they  may  be,  they  can  give  to  that  point  a 
tendency  to  move  in  only  some  one  direction  and  with  some  de- 
finite energy.  A  single  force,  therefore,  equal  in  energy  to  that 
and  opposite  in  direction,  might  be  assigned  which  would  equili- 
brate against  them  all,  and  the  single  force  equal  and  directly 
opposite  to  this  would  obviously  have  the  same  effect  as  all  of 
them  together. 

Definition.  Forces  are  represented  by  straight  lines  drawn 
either  in  the  very  direction  in  which  they  act,  or  along  paraUel 
lines  in  the  direction  along  which  they  solicit  the  material  point 
on  which  they  act,  lengths  being  taken  along  those  representa- 
tive lines  which  contain  as  many  linear  units  and  decimal  parts 
of  a  unit  as  the  force  to  be  represented  contains  units  of  force 
and  decimal  parts  of  such  a  unit. 

{b)  Hence  also  it  becomes  obvious  that  if  two  forces  which  act 
together  on  a  material  point,  say  P  and  Q,  have  a  resultant,  say 
B,  acting  in  a  known  direction  in  relation  to  the  directions  ia 
which  P  and  Q  act,  if  instead  of  P  and  Q  we  apply  to  the  same 
point  two  forces  each  equal  to  P  and  Q  in  magnitude  respect- 
ively, but  each  directly  opposite  in  direction  to  the  one  it  replaces, 
the  resultant  of  this  latter  pair  is  equal  to  B  in  magnitude,  but 
exactly  opposite  to  it  in  direction. 

(c)  Hence  also  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  representative  of 
the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  which  all  urge  a  material 
point  to  move  in  the  same  direction  along  the  same  right  line  is 
the  sum  of  the  lines  which  would  represent  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately, measured  in  the  same  direction  along  the  same  line ;  and 
that  the  line  which  would  represent  the  resultant  of  two  forces 
which  act  on  the  same  point  in  opposite  directions  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  lines  which  would  represent  each  separately,  mea* 
sured  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  force ;  and  hence  also  the 
representative  of  two  groups  in  opposite  directions  is  the  alge- 
braic sum  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  group. 

II.  The  ratio  of  two  component  forces  which  act  together  on 
a  material  point  determines  the  direction  of  their  resultant  in 
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their  plane,  and  within  the  angle  contained  by  their  directions ; 
and  the  resultant  of  any  other  two  components  which  act  respec- 
tively in  the  same  lines  of  direction  and  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
each  other,  will  be  in  the  same  direction,  and  will  bear  to  the  re- 
sultant of  the  former  pair  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  either  pair  of 
homologous  forces  of  the  two  pairs  of  components.  (1)  For 
let  P  and  Q  be  two  forces  which  act  together  on  a  material  point 
in  direotions  making  any  given  angle,  a  second  P  and  a  second 
Q  acting  respectively  in  the  same  directions,  would  of  course 
have  an  equal  resultant,  say  B,  acting  in  the  same  direction 
as  before,  and  therefore  2P  with  2Q  would  have  a  resultant  2B 
still  in  the  same  direction.  The  same  argument  applies  to  3P 
with  3Q,  4P  with  4Q«  and  nP  with  nQ,  having  for  resultont  nR 

P     .      Q  R 

in  the  same  direction  still.   Again,  ^  with  ^  must  have  -^r  for 

resultant  in  the  same  direction ;  for  if  not,  the  resultant  R  of  P 
with  Q  must  be  different  either  in  direction  or  magnitude,  or 

P  Q 

both,  from  what  it  is.   The  same  argument  applies  to  ^  with  ^, 
P  Q  o  ^ 

and-}  with  -7,  nfbeing  any  whole  number,  however  large.   From 

this  it  readily  follows  (as  in  Euclid  V.)  that  F  with  Q'  in  the 
same  ratio  as  P  to  Q  will  have  a  resultant  R'  in  the  same  direc- 

P       O       R 
tion  and  in  the  same  ratio ;  thus  p;  =  ^  =  B7-     But  (2)  if  we 

vary  the  ratio  by  adding  to  either  P'  or  Q' the  smallest  additional 
force,  the  direction  at  least  of  the  i*esttltant  will  be  changed, 
being  brought  from  the  previous  direction  nearer  to  that  of  the 
increased  force,  as  it  must  be  the  resultant  of  the  previous  re- 
sultant and  the  added  force. 

CknvUary.  If  the  two  forces  be  equal,  their  resultant  must  in 
this  case  manifestly  have  a  direction  which  bisects  the  angle 
contained  by  their  directions;  and  any  other  pair  of  equal  forces 
acting  in  the  same  directions,  but  greater  or  less  than  those,  will 
have  a  resultant  whose  direction  will  still  be  that  of  the  line  bi- 
sectmg  the  angle,  and  greater  or  less  than  the  former  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  equal  components 
are  increased  or  diminished. 

III.  If  two  forces  P  and  Q  which  act 
together  on  a  material  particle  are  re- 

E resented  in  direction  and  magnitude 
yABandACrespectively, which  con- 
tain a  right  angle  BAG,  their  result- 
ant, whatever  be  its  direction  in  the 
angle  BAG,  must  be  such  that  its 
square  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 

S2 
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theaquaresof  P  andQfOrR'sP+Q*;  and  therefore  its  magni- 
tude must  be  represented  by  the  length  of  B  C^  the  line  joining 
the  extremities  of  the  lines  representing  the  two  component  forces 
For  \{,  to  fix  our  ideas,  we  suppose  A  B  to  be  the  directi<m  of 
the  resultant  of  P  and  Q  represented  by  A  B  and  A  C,  and  at  A 
erect  xAaf  both  ways  perpendicularly  to  AB^then,  becaose  BAG 
is  by  hypothesis  a  right  angle,  arAB=  BAG,  and  jt'ACsBAB. 
Hence  the  direction  of  P  divides  the  right  angle  ar  A  B  into  the 
same  angles  that  A  B  divides  the  right  angle  CAB,  and  the  di- 
rection of  Q  divides  the  right  angle  dr'  A  B  into  angles  equal  to 
those  into  .which  AB  divides  the  angle  BAG.  H^ice,  if  we 
suppose  P  to  be  replaced  by  its  two  equivalent  components  in 
the  directions  AB  and  A  a?,  and  Q  by  its  two  equivalent  com* 
ponents  in  the  directions  A  B  and  A  a/,  and  call  these  respectively 
F,  F,  Cy,  Q",  we  shall  have  (by  II.) 


and  therefore 


P"     Q      ^Q"-P 
P^B^^-Q-B' 


Hence  the  resultants  of  P  and  Q  along  Ax  and  A  a/  are  equal 
and  opposite;  and  therefore,  of  the  four  which  are  together 
equivalent  to  P  and  Q  and  therefore  to  B,  the  components  F 
and  Of,  which  act  both  in  the  direction  A  B,  must  be  together 
equal  to  B.    But  again  (by  II.), 


and 

hence 

and 


p  =  -jj,  therefore  P'=  ^; 
!'=.§,  therefore  Q'=|; 


IL-^T 


B«=P«+Q*. 


Hence,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  B  (and  that  has  yet  to  be 
determined),  its  magnitude  is  represented  by  the  length  <^B  C, 
which  joins  the  extremities  of  AB  and  AC,  which  represent 
P  and  Q  both  in  magnitude  and  direction ;  and  this  is  aho 
equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  whose  sides  are  AB 
and  AG*. 

*  This,  with  a  portion  of  the  preceding,  constitutes  what  is  ftmilisiiy 
known  as  "  Laplace's  Principle.''^ 
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IV.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  that  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  of  two  forces  P  and  Q^  whose  directions  contain  aright 
angle  and  which  act  together  on  the  material  point  A^  is  that  of 
the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  whose  sides  represent  P  and  Q 
respectively ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  two  forces 
P  and  Q  which  act  together  at  A  are  represented  in  direction 
and  magnitude  by  the  two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  taken 
in  order  (A  B  and  B  D),  the  hypothenuse  A  D  (taken  not  in 
order,  or)  acting  from  A  to  D  represents  the  direction  of  their 
resultant,  as  its  length  has  been  already  proved  to  represent  its 
magnitude. 

(1)    Let  P=Q,  and  let  AB  represent  P,  and  BD,=AB 

-S C- 


B'  "S-  B^ 

represent  (by  parallelism)  the  force  equal  to  P  which  acts  in  the 
direction  of  A  C.  Then,  since  the  line  A  D^  (the  diagonal  of  the 
square,  or  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  A  B  D  J  bisects  the 
angle  B  A  C,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  (by  Cor.  of  IL), 
and  its  length  (by  III.)  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  result- 
ant on  the  same  scale  as  A  B=B  D|  represent  P=Q. 

(2)  Let  now  D,  D,  be  made  equal  to  A  D|,  and  join  A  D^. 
Now  let  a  force  Q,  acting  along  A  G  with  P  still  along  A  B,  be 
such  as  in  magnitude  to  be  represented  by  B  D^,  then  shall 
A  D,  represent,  in  both  direction  and  magnitude,  die  resultant 
of  P  and  Q  represented  respectively  by  A  B  and  B  D^.  For  pro* 
duce  ADj,  and  from  D^  let  fall  on  it  the  perpendicular  D,B'. 
Then,  since  the  triangle  D,  B'  D^  is  equiangular  with  A  B  D„  two 
forces  represented  by  D|  B'  and  B'  D^  would  have  a  resultant 
represented  \q  D|  D^.  If,  now,  along  with  the  two  forces  repre- 
sented byAB  and  BD„  we  introduce  a  force  represented  by 
D,  D<2,  and  along  with  A  D|  the  two  forces  D,  B'  and  B'  D^  we 
shall  have  the  two  forces  A  B  with  B  D^  equivalent  to  the  two 
A  B'  with  B'  D, ;  and  therefore  some  one  line,  both  in  direction 
and  length,  must  represent  the  two  resultants  of  the  two  pairs 
of  forces  acting  each  together  at  the  material  point  A.  But 
since  the  two  triangles  ABD^  and  AB'D^  are  equiangular, 
and  the  angle  at  A  in  the  one  equal  to  the  angle  at  D^  in  the 
other,  if  we  were  to  suppose  any  other  line  than  A  D^  to  be  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  of  A  B  with  B  D^,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled (by  II.)  to  believe  a  line  lying  at  an  equal  angle  on 
the  other  side  of  A  D,  to  be  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of 
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AB'  with  B'D^ ;  and  then  the  two  resnltantB  could  not  be  one 
and  the  same  force,  as  we  have  proved  them  to  be;  and  no 
other  line  but  AD^  can  represent  the  direction  of  both,  nor 
therefore  of  P  with  Q  when  represented  each  by  A  B  and  B  D^ 
respectively. 

(3)  It  may  be  remarked  that  thp  line  AD,  bisects  the  angk 
D|  A  C.  Then,  if  again  we  draw  A  D3  bisecting  the  angle  Dg  AC, 
it  can  be  shown  by  a  precisely  similtur  argument  to  that  already 
employed  in  (2),  that  ADg  must  represent,  both  in  directioii 
and  magnitude,  the  resultant  of  two  forces  P  and  Q  represented 
by  A  B  and  B  1)3.  This  is  done  by  producing  A  D,  and  letting 
fall  the  perpendicular  D3B"  on  A  u,  produced,  and  then  nsmg 
what  we  have  now  proved  in  (2),  as  in  proving  (2)  we  used  what 
had  been  before  shown  to  be  true  in  (1),  and  so  on  without  limit, 
to  any  number  of  bisections.  If  we  again  bisect  D3  A  C  by  a  line 
A  D4,  it  can  be  shown  to  represent  the  resultant  of  P  and  an- 
other Q,  represented  respectively  by  A  B  and  B  D4,  and  so  on  to 
A  Da,  n  beug  any  number,  however  large. 

(4)  Let  now  P  and  Q  be  any  two  forces  whatever  acting 


together  in  directions  which  contain  a  right  angle  on  the  mate* 
rial  point  at  A,  represented  respectively  by  A  B  and  Bxr.  Then 
shall  A  z  represent  both  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  result- 
ant of  the  forces  represented  by  A  B  and  B  z ;  for  j?,  whatever 
be  the  magnitude  of  Q,  must  fdl  between  some  two  consecutive 
intersections  of  the  bisectors  of  the  successive  angles  used  in  (2) 
and  (3)  with  the  Une  B  2,  say  between  D».i  and  D.  (n  being 
any  whole  number  of  the  series  1,  2,  8, . . .  n)«  Draw  Ax  bi- 
secting the  angle  Dn-i  A  D^,  and  from  w  let  fall  the  perpendi- 
cular a;  B'  on  A  Dm-]  produced,  and  xW  on  AD«.  Now  the 
triangle  D«.]^B'  being  equiangular  with  ABD«.,,  and  it 
having  been  already  proved  that  AD«.i  is  the  resultant  of  AB 
with  BDm.i,  D«.i  X  is  also  the  resultant  of  D«^iB'  with  V  x. 
If,  then,  along  with  AB  and  BD^-i  we  introduce  D^^t',  and 
with  A  D,»_i,  D«-i  B'  with  B'x,  the  first  three,  or  their  equiva- 
lent A  B  with  B  x,  are  equivalent  to  the  last  three,  or  their  equi- 
valent AB'  with  B'^.  In  a  similar  way,  since  the  triangle 
xWDm  is  equiangular  with  ABD^,  and  it  has  been  already 
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proved  that  AD»  is  the  resultant  of  A  B  with  BD.,  by  intro- 
ducing with  AB  and  BD^  the  subtractive  force  represented  by 
J^n^i  and  with  AD^  the  subtractive  force  represented  bv  D^  B" 
with  W«,  we  again  see  that  AB  with  B^  must  have  the  same 
resultant  as  AB"  with  B"a?.  Hence  A.B'  with  B'a?  must  have 
the  same  resultant  as  AB"  with  W «,  and  this  can  have  no 
other  representative  than  A  a?  without  contradicting  either  what 
has  been  already  proved  (in  II.)^  or  what  has  been  now  proved. 
If,  now,  z  coincide  with  x,  it  is  proved  that  the  resultant  of  A  B 
with  B  jzr  is  represented  by  A  z.  If  not,  z  must  lie  either  between 
Dm-1  and  X  or  between  x  and  D«.  Now  draw  KJ  bisecting  the 
half  angle  within  which  z  lies,  and,  proceeding  exactly  as  before, 
we  show  that  A  a/  is  the  resultant  of  A  B  with  Ha/,  If  then, 
again,  z  coincide  with  a/,  we  have  proved  what  we  require.  If 
not,  we  again  draw  A  of'  bisecting  the  half  angle  within  which 
z  is  found ;  and  so  on  without  limit  by  continual  bisection  until 
either  z  lie  in  the  last  drawn  bisector,  or  it  appears  that  A^  is 
the  limit  towards  which  the  last  bisector  may  approach  closer  than 
by  any  angle  however  small.  In  the  limit,  then,  A  z  represents 
both  in  direction  and  ma^itude  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces 
represented  by  A  B  with  B  z  acting  together  on  the  material 
point  A*. 

*  Since  the  above  was  printed,  I  have  found  that  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  may 
be  most  materially  thortened.and  rimplified,  thus :— (2)  and  (3).  Since  in 
(1)  we  have  seen  that  A  Di  represents  both  in  direction  and  magnitude  the 
equivalent  or  resultant  of  the  two  equal  forces  represented  by  AB  and  BDi, 
if  with  each  of  these  we  introduce  a  force  actine  at  A  represented  by  DiDi, 
we  shall  see  that  the  resultant  of  P  acting  with  Q*  now  represented  by  B  Dj, 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  equal  forces  represented  by  A  D]  and 
Di  Ds  acting  together  at  A.  But  since  A  Dj  bisects  the  angle  Di  A  C,  its 
direction  must  be  that  of  the  resultant  of  the  two  latter  (by  Cor.  II.)y  and 
therefore  of  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q  represented  by  A  B  and  B  D, ;  and 
(by  Laplace's  Principle  III.)  the  magnitude  of  that  resdltant  is  represented 
by  the  lenj^h  of  A D, ;  AD,  then  in  this  case  represents  both  in  direction 
and  ma^itude  the  resultant  of  A  B  and  B  Da.  Similarly,  by  introducing 
along  with  each  of  these  at  A  another  force  coinciding  in  direction  with  Q, 
represented  by  D,  Ds,  the  new  resultant  of  P  with  Q  now  represented  by 
A  B  and  A  Dg  is  shown  to  be  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by 
A  Dg.  And  so  on  for  A  D4 ...  A  Dn,  n  being  any  whole  number  however  large. 

Again,  (4)  suppose  we  have  now  proved  that  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q 
represented  respectively  by  AB  and  BD».i  is  represented  by  ADu-i, 
botb  in  direction  and  magnitude,  and  that  the  resultant  of  A  B  and  B  Da-i 
is  A  Dm.i,  and  that  of  A  B  with  B  Dm  is  A  Dn.  Let  A  x,  as  above,  bisect 
Dn- 1  A  Da,  and  introduce  with  the  first  pair  and  their  resultant  a  force  at 
A  represented  by  Dn-i  x,  then  the  resultant  of  A  B  with  A  x  will  be  the  same 
force  as  the  resultant  of  A  D»-.i  with  Dm-i  x.  Also,  by  introducing  with 
the  latter  pair  (AB  with  BDm)  and  their  resultant  (A Dm)  the  subtractive 
force  at  A  represented  bv  Dm  «,  we  shall  again  have  the  resultant  of  A  B  with 
B«  the  same  as  that  of  A  D-  with  Dm  x  ;  therefore  this  resultant  must  be  the 
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y.  The  general  theorem  it  now  easily  proved  in  the  ordinary 
way.    Let  AB  and  A  C  or  B  D  represent  any  two  forces  P  and 


Q  acting  together  on  the  material  point  A;  then  shall  AD 
represent  both  in  direction  and  magnitude  their  resnltant.  For 
from  B  let  fall  the  perpendicular  Bx  on  A  D^  then  may  P  be 
replaced  by  the  two  forces  represented  hj  Ax  with  xB,  and  O 
(represented  by  B  D)  by  the  two  forces  represented  by  B  a?  with 
X  D,  and  P  with  Q  together  by  the  four  represented  by  A  a?, 
xB^Bx,  and  xJ);  of  these  four^  :irB  equal  and  opposite  to  Bar 
produce  no  effect  and  may  be  removed,  and  therefore  A  x  with 
jtD  or  AD  must  represent  the  entire  resultant  of  P  with  Q. 

This  demonstration  seems  to  me  the  simplest  extant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dynamic  proof  given  in  Dr.  Robinson's  too  much 
overlooked  treatise  on  Mechanics,  the  fellacy  in  which  I  have 
never  been  aUe  to  detect.  The  foregoing  static  proof,  however^ 
is  shorter  and  more  direct  than  Poisson's  or  D'Alembert%  and 
does  not  need  the  introduction  of  the  differential  or  integral  cal- 
culus as  used  by  Laplace,  nor  the  principle  of  transference  of 
forces  as  used  in  the  very  beautiful  proof  of  Duchayla. 


tune  tt  both  A  Dw-i  with  Dw-i^>  and  of  A  Dn  with  Dm«.    But  lince  A x 

bisects  the  tngle  Dn— i  A  Da,     ajT    =   p        (Euclid  VI.  3);   hence 

ADii.1     AD« 

p  _      =8  -g-jj  therefore  (by  II.)  the  letulttnt  of  ADi».i  with  D«-i » 

mutt  mtke  the  ttme  tngle  with  ADf»~i  ts  thtt  of  AD*  with  BnX  doet 
with  AD».  Hence  A  »  mutt  be  the  direction  of  both  thete  (at 
'Dn^iAx^DnA  u) ;  and  therefore  A  «  mutt  be  the  direction  of  the  result* 
tnt  of  A  B  with  Br;  and  Laplace's  principle  provet  the  length  of  A «  to 
repretent  its  magnitude.  Exactly  similarly  we  prove  the  lame  for  A  x'  and 
Ax\  and  to  on  to  the  limit  At,  as  in  the  text  above. 
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XXXIX.  On  the  occurrence  of  WtJfenite  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
By  Dr,  Heddle*. 

GBEO  and  Lettsom  doubt  whether  or  not  Wulfenite  may 
rank  as  a  British  species.  In  Thomson's  *  Mineralogy/ 
vol.  1.  p.  565^  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  a  specimen  (a 
gingle  specimen)  in  the  possession  of  the  Stockholm  Academy : — 
'^  It  was  ticketed  lead-spar,  from  Mendip,  near  Churchhill  in 
Somersetshire ;  it  was  chiefly  carbonate  of  lead,  but  it  contained 
two  portions  of  a  yellower  colour  than  the  rest,  which  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  Berseliusf.  One  of  these  being  exa- 
mined by  the  blowpipe,  proved  to  be  molybdate  of  lead.  The 
other  portion  was  an  oxido-chloride  of  lead.'' 

This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  published  record  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  substance  in  Britain.  Lately  a  new  pit  was 
sunk  for  some  80  fathoms  at  the  ''  South  of  Scotland  Mines"  at 
Lackentyre,  near  Gateshead  in  Kirkcudbrightshire ;  and  among 
several  interesting  minerals  brought  me  thence  by  Mr.  James 
BuBsel  of  Airdrie,  there  was  a  single  specimen  of  the  molybdate. 
The  associated  minerals  are  galena,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lead,  and  cupreous  calamine ;  the  molybdate  occurs  in  well-pro* 
nounced  and  unusually  brilliantly  polished  crystals  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  size; 
the  forms  are  cen  and 
csnm;  the  faces  n  and 
m  are  very  narrow:  the 
crystals  are  thin,  transpa- 
rent, and  bright  yellow. 

The  pit  in  which  this 
specimen  was  found  proved  Lackentyre. 

unproductive,  and  has  been  abandoned ;  there  is  thus  little  hope 
of  others  being  obtained.    . 


XL.  On  the  Heat  disengaged  by  Induction-currents,  and  on  the 
relation  between  this  disengagement  of  Heat  and  the  mechanical 
force  employed  to  produce  it.     By  M.  E.  Edlund:^. 

WHEN  a  closed  conducting  wire  is  brought  near  a  galvanic 
current,  an  induced  current  is  produced  in  the  former, 
the  direction  of  which  is  such  that  it  would  give  rise  to  a  repul- 

•  Commimicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Kimg,  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.  1823,  p.  184. 

X  The  original  memoir  was  published  in  the  Comptes  ReHdui  de  VAea^ 
dhMe  des  Sciences  de  Stockholm,  1864,  p.  79.  The  above  article  is  the 
translation  of  an  abstract  contained  in  the  BibUothique  Universelle,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1865. 
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sion  between  the  two  currents.  If,  on  the  contrary^  the  condoc* 
tor  is  removed,  the  induced  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  which  would  result  an  attraction  between  the  two  currents. 
Induction,  therefore,  in  the  two  cases  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  mechanical  force.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  galvanic 
induction  is  produced  by  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  indu- 
cing current,  without  any  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  currents,  there  is  no  loss  of  mechanical  force.  In  this 
respect,  then,  the  two  kinds  of  current  are  dissimilar.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  an  approximation  of  the  two  currents 
ought  to  have  the  same  eficct  as  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of 
the  inducing  current,  and  that  their  separation  would  have  the 
same  result  as  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  inducing  cur- 
rent— ^in  fact,  that  approaching  the  induced  circuit  to,  or  remo- 
ving it  from,  the  inducing  current,  would  really  only  produce  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  latter.  But  if  the 
principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  can  be  applied  here, 
when  the  induction  is  accompanied  by  an  expenditure  of  mecha- 
nical force,  the  development  of  heat  must  necessarily  be  greater 
than  when  the  induction  arises  from  a  change  in  the  intensity  of 
the  current ;  and  this  excess  must  be  proportional  to  the  work 
performed. 

Induction-currents  offer,  therefore,  a  suitable  means  for  con- 
firming experimentally  the  general  validity  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat. 

These  considerations  led  M.  Edlund  to  study  more  closely 
than  had  hitherto  been  done  the  thermal  effects  of  induction- 
currents.  We  shall  give  a  brief  analysis  of  his  paper,  in  which 
he  commences  by  stating  the  laws  of  induced  currents,  and  passes 
then  to  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  heat  produced  and 
the  mechanical  force  exerted. 

II. 

An  induction-current  can  scarcely  have  any  other  properties 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  galvanic  current  whose  intensity  is 
constantly  changing.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  therefore,  that  the 
heat  which  it  produces  at  a  given  time  must  be  proportional  to 
the  square  of  its  intensity  at  the  same  time.  The  means  hitherto 
employed  in  regard  to  this  question,  when  constant  galvanic 
currents  were  concerned,  are  insufficient  for  demonstrating  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  this  proposition  in  the  present  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  Weber's  electrodynamometer  furnishes  a  very  simple 
method  for  this  object.  This  instrument,  as  we  know,  consists 
of  two  coils  of  silk-covered  copper  wire,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and 
the  other  suspended  to  two  fine  silver  wires  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
oscillating  freely  about  the  position  of  equilibrium  determined  by 
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the  two  wires.  When  the  internal  coil  is  in  eqnilibrinm  in  this 
positioni  its  axis  is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  external  coil. 
If  now  the  same  current  is  sent  through  both  coils,  the  moveable 
one  must  experience  a  deviation  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  action. 
This  is  determined  in  the  usual  manner  bv  means  of  a  mirror,  a 
telescope,  and  a  graduated  scale.  If  t  denote  the  intensity  of 
the  current  at  a  given  time,  and  dt  the  element  of  time,  the  devia* 
tion  must  be  proportional  to  ^fldt,  the  limits  of  the  integral 
being  the  time  comprised  between  the  commencement  and  the 
end  of  the  current.  The  heat  developed  by  this  induction-cur- 
rent must  be  proportional  to  this  quantity,  in  case  the  supposition 
we  have  made  is  correct. 

A  coil  consisting  of  several  turns  of  silk-rcovered  copper  wire 
was  connected  with  a  battery ;  the  current  could  be  opened  or 
closed  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  worked  bv  a  handle  held  in 
the  hand.  The  toothed  wheel  had  fifty  teeth,  so  that  at  each 
complete  turn  the  cun*ent  was  broken  or  closed  one  hundred  times 
by  means  of  a  spring  on  the  side  of  the  wheel.  In  this  induc- 
tion-coil another  similar  one  was  introduced,  its  external  diameter 
being  just  sufficient  to  permit  this.  The  two  ends  of  this  latter 
induction- wire  could  be  united  at  will  either  to  the  dynamometer 
or  to  two  small  perpendicular  brass  rods,  between  which  was 
stretched  a  thin  platinum  wire  which  the  induced  current  could 
traverse.  To  estimate  the  heating  effect  produced  by  the  induced 
current  in  the  platinum  wire,  a  small  thermoelectric  pile  was 
adapted  to  the  latter,  the  current  of  which  passed  by  means 
of  two  copper  wires  to  a  mirror-galvanometer  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance, and  which  bad  served  in  previous  researches.  The  deflec- 
tions of  the  galvanometer  could  be  read  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  and  a  telescope.  The  thermoelec- 
tric pile  was  the  same  as  that  previously  employed  by  the  author 
in  his  investigations  on  the  development  of  heat  produced  by  the 
change  of  volume  of  solid  bodies  * ;  in  some  experiments  an  ana- 
logous pile  was  used,  in  which  certain  modifications  were  intro- 
duced. The  platinum  wire  and  the  pile  were  placed  under  a  bell- 
jar  to  preserve  them  from  currents  of  air. 

In  order  that  the  induced  current  may  produce  a  heating  of 
the  platinum  wire  capable  of  developing  an  appreciable  thermo- 
electric cuiTcnt,  the  toothed  wheel  must  be  turned  a  great  number 
of  times.  When  the  development  of  heat  due  to  the  induced  cur- 
rent was  to  be  measured,  the  wheel  was  turned  with  a  uniform 
velocity  until  the  needle  was  at  rest  and  exhibited  a  constant  de- 
flection. This  was  observed.  It  is  clear  that,  when  this  state 
has  set  in,  the  wire  loses  in  a  given  time,  by  radiation  and  con- 

«  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  329. 
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daeiion,  as  much  heat  as  the  induced  current  produces  in  the 
same  time.  But  the  heat  which  escapes  is  proportional  to  the 
excess  of  temperature  if  the  latter  is  inconsiderable.  Hence  the 
heat  developed  in  a  given  time  by  the  induced  current  is  pro- 

Eortional  to  the  excess  of  temperature.  M.  Edlund  has  shown 
y  previous  experiments  that  the  thermoelectric  current,  and 
therefore  the  deviation  which  it  produces  in  the  galvanometer^ 
are  proportional  to  the  excess  of  temperature*,  provided  the 
latter  is  small.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  is  proportional  to  the  heat  disengaged  in  a  given 
time  by  the  platinum  wire.  After  having  shown  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  by  special  experiments,  and  proved  moreover  by 
other  experiments  that  the  indications  of  the  dynamometer  are 
proportional  to  J(^^>  the  author  made  several  experiments  to 
determine  the  heat  disengaged  by  induced  currents.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  them : — 

In  a  first  series  of  experiments  the  dynamometer  was  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  internal  coil ;  the  dynamometer  was  then  re- 
moved and  replaced  in  the  circuit  by  a  platinum  wire.  After 
having  determined  the  development  of  heat  in  the  platinum  wire 
by  means  of  the  thermoelectric  pile  and  the  galvanometer,  seve- 
ral observations  were  again  made  with  the  dynamometer.  These 
experiments  were  made  with  inducing  currents  of  different  inten- 
sities.    The  following  are  the  means  of  the  results  obtained : — 

Deflection  of  the  ^!!I;^iT«pl*?' 

dynamometer.  ^^T^T 

y.  X. 

98-8  113-8 

52-4  60-1 

78-75  82-8 

.  40-9  46-8 

18-3  20-8 

If  we  calculate  the  deflections  {x)  due  to  the  thermoelectric 
current,  supposing  them  proportional  to  those  of  the  dynamo- 
meter (^),  according  to  the  equation  jr=l*14y,  we  get 


Calculated. 

Obierved. 

DiffSerence. 

«=  112-6 

113-8 

-0-7 

841 

82-8 

+  1-3 

59-7 

601 

-0-4 

46-6 

46-8 

-0-2 

20-9 

20-8 
♦  Vide  M^Wk. 
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There  is  thus  perfect  proportionality  between  the  quantitiea 
of  heat  disengaged  by  the  induced  currents,  and  the  deflection 
"which  these  produce  in  the  dynamometer.  The  same  result  was 
obtained  when  the  duration  of  the  induced  currents  was  altered, 
the  intensity  of  the  inducing  current  being  kept  constant.  With 
this  view  a  second  special  spring  was  fixed  to  the  toothed  wheel, 
so  as  to  close  another  circuit  at  the  moment  at  which  the  bat* 
tery  was  cut  off  by  the  other  spring  at  the  opening  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  extra  current,  produced  in  the  induction-coil  on 
opening  the  battery,  had  time  to  act,  and  had  the  effect  c^ 
making  the  diminution  of  the  inducing  current  on  opening  take 
place  &r  more  slowly  than  in  case  there  was  no  secondary  cir- 
cuit. This  arrangement  produced  no  change  in  the  induction- 
current  produced  by  closing  the  circuit.  In  order,  lastly,  to  var^ 
the  duration  of  the  induced  current,  an  extra  induction-coil 
was  introduced  at  first  into  the  inducing  current,  in  which 
was  a  soft  iron  cylinder.  The  effect  of  this  latter  on  the  indu- 
cing current  was  to  diminish  its  increase  on  closing.  This  induc- 
tion-coil was  so  distant  from  that  in  which  was  produced  the 
induced  curreut  to  be  measured,  that  no  action  could  take 
place  between  them.  In  order  that  the  quantity  of  heat  pro- 
duced should  not  be  too  small,  the  secondary  circuit  was  removed 
for  this  ca0e.  In  the  three  modes  of  working,  the  intensity  of 
the  inducing  current  was  virtually  constant. 

Without  accessory  circuit  and  without  electro-magnet. 

Dynamometer.  Heat. 

71-75  110-0 

With  accessory  circuit  and  without  electro-magnet, 

80-83  48-0 

Without  accessory  circuit  but  with  electro-magnet, 

60-01  88-25 

If  we  calculate  the  means  by  the  equation  ^=  1*512  y,  we  get 


Cdeulated. 

Obiemid. 

Difference. 

ar= 46-6 

480 

-1-4 

90-7 

88-25 

+2-45 

108-5 

110-0 

-1-5 

We  see  that  in  this  case  ako  the  quantities  of  heat  developed 
by  the  induced  current  are  proportional  to  the  deflection  of  the 
dynamometer.  This  result  proves  that  the  heat  disengaged  in 
each  moment  by  the  induced  current  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  intensity  of  this  current  in  the  same  moment,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  heat  developed  by  the  entire 
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induced  current  is  proportional  to  ^^di,  taking  the  eommenoe- 
ment  and  end  of  the  induced  current  as  limits  of  the  int^ial. 

III. 

An  induced  current  naturally  exerts  an  action  on  the  prin- 
cipal inducing  current.  Hence  are  formed  in  the  latter  induced 
currents  *of  a  higher  order,  which,  according  to  their  direc- 
tion, add  themselves  to  or  subtract  from  the  principal  current. 
Thus  the  disengagement  of  heat  in  the  inducing  current  while 
induction  is  taking  place  may  be  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  during  the  same  length  of  time  but  when  no  induction 
takes  place.  Hence,  if  we  are  to  measure  the  heat  disengaged 
by  induction,  we  must  not  only  measure  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  the  induction-current  developes  in  a  given  time,  but  also 
that  which  the  inducing  current  developes  in  the  same  time, 
first  without  induction,  and  then  while  it  is  inducing,  lie 
experiments  were  arranged  in  the  following  manner  with  a  view 
to  this  object. 

The  toothed  wheel  was  turned  with  a  constant  velocity,  making 
an  entire  turn  in  a  second;  and  on  the  stroke  of  the  fortieth  second 
the  deflection  in  the  galvanometer  produced  by  the  thermoelec- 
tric current  was  observed.  To  determine  the  disengagement 
of  heat  due  to  the  induced  current,  the  platinum  wire  to  which 
the  thermoelectric  pile  was  attached  was  interposed  in  the  in- 
duced current;  it  was  then  removed  and  placed  in  the  prin- 
cipal inducing  current.  After  that,  the  disengagement  of  heat 
was  examined  anew  in  the  platinum  wire,  first  when  the  induced 
circuit  was  open  and  when  no  induction  took  place,  and  then 
when  it  was  closed,  that  is,  while  under  the. inducing  action  of 
the  principal  circuit.  Thus  a  measure  of  the  heat  developed  by 
the  induction-current  in  the  platinum  wire  during  twenty 
seconds,  was  obtained ;  and  the  same  method  gave  a  measure  of 
the  development  of  heat  due  to  the  principal  current  in  the  same 
platinum  wire  and  in  the  same  time,  at  first  without  induc- 
tion, and  then  during  the  induction  exerted  by  the  principal 
current. 

We  shall  not  mention 'here  the  experimental  difficulties  which 
the  author  had  to  overcome,  nor  the  proofs  he  adduces  in  sup- 
port of  the  exactitude  of  the  method  he  followed,  and  shall  only 
cite  the  final  results. 

In  the  first  series  of  observations  the  production  of  heat  due 
to  the  induced  current  in  the  platinum  wire,  and  received  by 
the  thermoelectric  pile,  gave  a  deflection  in  the  galvanometer  of 
28-75.  The  heat  developed  by  the  principal  current  in  the 
same  wire,  but  without  induction,  gave  188*84,  and  when  the 
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pnncipal  carrent  induced^  177*26.  The  difference  of  these  two 
last  numbers^  or  11*58^  represents  the  lessened  disengagement 
of  heat  by  the  principal  current  when  the  latter  induces  a  cur* 
rent  in  another  conducting  wire.  But  the  numbers  11*58  and 
28*75  (obtained  by  the  induced  current)  only  represent  the 
disengagement  of  heat  in  the  platinum  wire,  and  give  no  account 
of  the  disengagement  in  the  other  parts  of  the  two  circuits. 
Hence  by  comparing  these  two  numbers  we  cannot  know  whether 
an  induction  of  this  kind  really  produces  heat.  But  for  the 
same  current  the  disengagement  of  heat  is  proportional  to  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  that  not  merely  for  metallic  con- 
ductors, but  also  for  liquids.  Hence,  if  we  multiply  28*75  by 
the  resistance  of  the  induced  circuit,  and  11*58  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  principal  current,  the  first  of  these  products  will 
represent  the  total  heat  disengaged  in  the  induced  current, 
and  the  second  the  difference  in  the  heat  developed  in  the  prin- 
cipal circuit  when  the  latter  induces  and  when  it  does  not.  If 
M  is  the  resistance  of  the  principal  current,  we  find  by  experi- 
ment that  the  resistance  of  the  induced  current  is  0*4405  M. 
These  two  quantities  of  heat  may  therefore  be  represented  by 
28-75  X  0*4405  M,  and  11*58  M.  The  first  gives  12*66  M,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  being  quite  equal  to  the  second;  from 
which  it  follows  that  this  kmd  of  induction  does  not  give  rise  to 
a  production  of  heat. 

Two  other  series  of  observations  led  to  the  same  result;  in  the 
first,  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  induced  current  was  12*86  M, 
and  the  difference  of  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  principal  cur- 
rent during  induction  and  without  induction  was  13*21  M.  In 
the  second  series  9*52  M  was  obtained  for  the  first  arrangement, 
and  9*63  M  for  the  second.  These  results  prove  that  when  in- 
duced currents  are  produced  in  a  closed  circuit  by  opening  and 
closing  the  principal  inducing  circuity  the  induction  gives  rise  neither 
to  an  increase  nor  to  a  diminution  of  heat.  The  quantity  of  heat 
developed  by  the  induced  current  is  equal  to  the  lessened  produce 
tion  of  heat  which  takes  place  in  the  principal  current  owing  to 
this  induction, 

IV. 

In  order,  by  bringing  a  secondary  circuit  near  an  inducing 
current  or  by  removing  it  away,  to  obtain  an  induced  current 
so  strong  that  the  heat  which  it  disengaged  could  be  measured, 
a  special  apparatus  was  constructed.  It  consisted  of  a  fixed  coil 
of  copper  wire  covered  by  silk,  the  interior  diameter  of  which 
was  200  millims.  In  the  inside  of  this  was  another,  also  covered 
with  silk,  which  by  suitable  mechanism  could  be  made  to  rotate 
rapidly  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  first  coil.     The  ends  of 
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the  wire  of  the  moveable  coil  were  in  metallic  oonnexioii  with 
the  ends  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  These  were  provided  with 
springs  that  ooaM  be  connected  with  wires  through  whieh  pa»ed 
the  induced  current  produced  by  the  rotation.  The  prin- 
cipal inducing  current^  whose  intensity  was  constaut,  always 
passed  in  these  experiments  through  the  fixed  external  ooiL 
When  the  internal  coil  was  rotating,  it  produced  an  induced 
current  in  the  fixed  coil.  It  is  r^ily  understood  that  the 
induced  current  is  always  in  a  direction  such  that  the  mu- 
tual action  of  this  current  and  of  the  principal  inducing  eorreDt 
exerts  a  resistance  to  the  rotatory  motion,  and  that  thia  resist- 
ance must  be  overcome  by  the  mechanical  force  which  makes 
the  coil  rotate.  An  expenditure  of  mechanical  force  therefore 
accompanies  the  induction ;  and  this  expenditure  of  meehanieal 
force,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
IntoLsity  of  the  principal  current  so  long  as  the  velocity  of  rota- 
tion is  constant. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  way.  The  ends 
of  the  inner  coil  were  in  the  first  place  connected  with  the 
platinum  wire  on  which  the  thermoelectric  pile  was  placed.  After 
that  the  interior  coil  was  made  to  rotate,  and  when  the  velocity 
of  rotation  was  constant  (forty-five  turns  in  a  second),  the  exterior 
coil  was  connected  with  the  voltaic  battery,  the  rotation  being 
continued  for  thirty  seconds ;  the  battery  was  disconnected,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  seconds  the  deflection  produced  in  the 
galvanometer  by  the  thermoelectric  current  was  read  off.  This 
deflection  was  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  by 
the  induced  current  during  thirty  seconds.  That  being  done, 
two  similar  experiments  were  made,  with  the  simple  difference 
that  in  the  principal  current  was  inserted  the  platinum  wire 
with  its  thermoelectric  pile.  In  one  of  two  series  the  internal 
bobbin  was  rotating ;  in  the  other  it  ^was  at  rest ;  ao  that  in 
one  case  there  was  induction,  and  in  the  other  not.  By  means 
of  the  two  latter  series  a  measure  was  obtained  of  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  disengaged  in  thirty  seconds  by  the  principal  cur- 
rent in  the  case  in  which  there  was  induction,  and  in  that  in 
which  there  was  not.  Now  it  was  found  that  the  principal 
current  produced  the  same  quantity  of  heat  whether  it  did  or 
did  not  act  inductively.  In  one  series  of  observations  a  deflec- 
tion of  166*6  was  obtained  without,  and  of  166*9  with  induc- 
tion. The  disengagement  of  heat  in  the  induced  circuit  in 
the  same  series  was  49*3.  Hence  induction  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion produces  an  excess  of  heat,  and  this  excess  is  ezactlv  equal 
to  the  heat  which  the  induced  current  disengages.  But  the 
heat  disengaged  by  the  induoed  current  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current ;  and  this,  in 
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accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  induction^  is  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  principal  current.  The  excess  of  heat  ob- 
tained by  this  kind  of  induction  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  intensity  of  the  principal  current.  On  the  other  hand>  the 
square  of  the  intensity  of  the  principal  current  is  proportional  to 
the  mechanical  force  used  in  surmounting  the  resistance  which 
the  inducing  and  induced  currents  exert  on  being  approached  to 
or  removed  away  from  each  other.  Hence  it  follows  that,  when 
induced  currents  are  produced  by  approaching  or  separating  the 
induced  and  the  inducing  circuity  heat  is  produced  by  induc^ 
tion.  In  this  case  the  production  of  heat  is  proportional  to  the 
mechanical  force  exerted  in  approaching  the  two  circuits  or  m  sepa^ 
rating  them* 

The  author  has  proved  by  a  mathematical  deduction,  which 
cannot  be  reproduced  here,  that  the  variation  in  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat  of  the  principal  current  arises  from  induction-cur-' 
rents  of  a  higher  order  which  are  produced  by  the  primary 
current. 


XLI.  On  the  Diminution  of  Direct  Solar  Heat  in  the  Upper 
Regions  of  the  Atmosphere.  By  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.G.8., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Mathematical  and 
Natural  Science  Master  of  Rugby  School. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 
GentlemeNj 

IN  the  March  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  Pro- 
fessor Tyndali  has  drawn  attention  to  a  note  of  mine  in  the 
previous  Number,  on  an  observation  of  Mr.  Glaisber's  respect- 
ing the  readings  of  the  shaded  and  exposed  thermometers  at 
great  heights. 

.  Professor  Tyndali  restates  my  conclusions,  and,  not  admitting 
them,  however  fairly  drawn,  to  be  representative  of  natural  facts, 
suggests  a  possible  source  of  error  in  the  observations  arising 
from  a  supposed  small  capacity  of  the  black-bulb  thermometer 
for  absorbing  the  invisible  solar  rays.  I  will  not  occupy  your 
space  by  quoting  Professor  Tyndall's  statement,  but  referring  to 
it  would  remark  that,  even  granting  any  amount  of  transparency 
to  the  invisible  rays  on  the  part  of  the  black  bulb,  the  pheno- 
menon noticed  by  Mr.  Glaisher  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for, 
as  far  as  I  see  at  present,  without  adopting  my  conclusions 
which  Professor  Tyndali  quotes.  He  is  doubtless  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  indications  of  the  black-bulb  thermometer  are  more 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  209.  April  1866.  T 
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or  less  delusive,  or  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mkinteipiet 
its  readings ;  but  the  special  failure  of  the  black  bulb  which  be 
suggests  as  possible  would  not  explain  this  perplexing  pheno- 
menon. 

For  if  the  black  bulb  were  opake  to  the  visible  and  transpa- 
rent to  the  invisible  rays,  the  case  would  be  as  follows : — ^There 
issue  from  the  sun  calorific  rays,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  of 
various  qualities,  which  we  may  class  as  visible  and  invisible 
rays.  Both  fall  on  our  atmosphere  and  pass  through  it,  suffer- 
ing losa  as  they  descend,  but  the  invisible  rays  suffering  most, 
from  their  greater  absorption  (as  is  known)  by  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  Now  if  the  black  bulb  were  opake 
to,  and  therefore  absorbed,  the  visible  rays,  but  were  transpa- 
rent to,  and  therefore,  we  will  suppose,  totally  reflected  the  in- 
visible rays,  the  two  thermometers  at  great  heights  would  differ 
only  by  the  amount  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  visible  rays. 
Now  they  differ,  as  Mr.  Glaisher  assures  us,  by  nil;  therefore 
the  effect  of  the  visible  rays  on  the  black  bulb  at  great  heights, 
where  the  visible  rays  are  at  a  maximum,  is  nil;  and  therefore, 
of  course,  if  they  suffer  no  change  in  their  transit  through  the 
atmosphere,  their  effect  at  all  points  in  their  path  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  niL  The  invisible  rays,  moreover,  as  they 
descend  are  more  and  more  absorbed,  and  therefore  affect  both 
bulbs  equally,  and  have  less  and  less  effect  by  direct  action  on 
the  exposed  bulb,  if  by  this  hypothesis  they  have  any  effect  at  all. 
Whv,  then,  the  two  thermometers  should  differ  so  much  on  the 
eartn's  surface  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  It  cannot  be  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  them  being  exposed  to  the  visible  rays,  for 
they  produced  no  effect  above ;  nor  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
visible rays,  on  this  hypothesis,  for,  if  they  affected  it  at  all,  they 
would  affect  it  most  where  they  themselves  are  greatest,  at  great 
heights. 

I  am  obviously  not  supposing  that  Professor  Tyndall  made 
this  hypothesis  with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion; but  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  his  remarks,  though  very 
valuable  as  indicating  to  meteorologists  a  possible  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  black  bulb  which  may  have  escaped  them 
hitherto,  do  not  at  all  set  this  question  at  rest.  But  his  hypo- 
thesis is  somewhat  startling,  for  one  imagines  glass  transpa- 
rent to  brilliant,  and  opake  to  obscure  heat ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  blackening  the  glass  reversed  both  these  properties  at 
once. 

I  am  aware  that  the  pyrheliometers  of  Herschel  and  Pouillet 
have  given  grounds  from  which  it  has  been  concluded  that  if 
the  atmosphere  were  removed  we  should  receive  two-thirds  aa 
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much  heat  again  from  the  sun  as  we  actually  do  receive.  And  I 
know  too,  by  personal  experience,  as  does  Professor  Tyndall, 
how  at  great  heights  one  feels  sensations  commonly  attributed 
to  solar  radiation ;  and  the  conclusions  in  my  last  paper,  which 
seemed  to  contradict  these  and  multitudes  of  other  facts  which 
occur  to  everyone,  surprised  me  and  staggered  mc,  I  confess. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  contradiction  lies  between,  not  the 
facts,  but  the  received  interpretations  of  the  facts  j  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  interpretations  must  be  reexamined;  and  the 
process  is  one  which  leads  to  discoveries. 

Whatever  hypothesis  is  offered,  the  fact  remains,  that  at  great 
elevations  the  shaded  and  exposed  bulb  show  very  nearly  the 
same  very  low  reading,  so  low  that  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
would  show  the  same  reading  exactly  if  they  could  be  taken  to  a 
sufficiently  great  height.  Mr.  Glaisher,  I  will  repeat,  reasserted 
this,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  as  based  on  very  numerous 
and  entirely  concordant  observations  both  of  the  black-bulb 
thermometer  and  water-actinometer. 

The  only  explanation  that  I  can  suggest  that  is  based  on 
known  physical  actions  is  the  following. 

If  the  black-bulb  thermometer  does  not  indicate  the  direct 
radiated  heat,  it  may  be  that  it  loses  it  by  instantaneous  radia- 
tion. It  is  contrary  to  our  experience  that  this  instantaneous 
radiation  is  due  to  diminished  pressure ;  but  it  may  be  due  to 
the  nearly  total  absence  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  is  the  presence 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  especially  its  aqueous  vapour,  that  pro« 
tects  the  earth  from  radiating  away  its  heat  rapidly  by  night.  It 
may  be  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour  round  the  bulb  of  the 
exposed  thermometer  that  prevents  it  also  from  radiating  away 
its  heat  by  day,  and  that  prevents  our  being  chilled  by  radia- 
tion, even  in  sunshine,  down  to  the  temperature  indicated  in  the 
shade,  a  temperature  which,  but  for  the  aqueous  vapour,  would 
be  much  lower  than  it  is.  Where,  then,  the  exposed  bulb  is 
protected  from  loss  by  the  opake  aqueous  vapour,  it  will  show 
the  heat  it  receives ;  where  it  is  unprotected,  it  will  lose  this 
direct  heat  as  fast  as  it  receives  it,  and  indicate  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  an  interesting 
result  of  Professor  Tyndall^s  discoveries  of  the  high  radiating  and 
absorbing  powers  of  aqueous  vapour,  that  it  protects  the  earth 
and  us  from  instantaneous  radiation  (that  peculiar  sensation  we 
feel  at  great  heights  and  call  burning) — that,  in  a  certain  sense, 
if  it  does  not  create  heat  for  us,  but  for  it  we  should  have  no  heat 
to  lose. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  accepting 
this ;  but  to  this  we  are  driven  if  the  observations  are  correct, 
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the  instruments  not  entirely  fallacious^  and  heat  exists  in  stellar 
space. 

Professor  Tyndall  says,  in  his  '  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion/  p.  889,  "  The  withdrawal  of  the  sun  from  any  region 
over  which  the  atmosphere  is  dry  must  be  followed  by  quick  re- 
frigeration. The  moon  would  be  rendered  entirely  uninhabit- 
able by  beings  like  ourselves  through  the  operation  of  this  single 
cause:  with  an  outward  radiation,  uninterrupted  by  aqueous 
vapour,  the  difference  between  her  monthly  maxima  and  minima 
must  be  enormous/'  If  the  radiation  were  instantaneous, 
Mr.  Glaisher's  observation  indicates  that  the  surface  would 
not  be  heated ;  it  may  not  be  safe  to  extend  this  to  rough 
surfaces,  as  to  sand,  as  it  is  conceivable  that  the  reciprocal  radia- 
tion among  the  particles  may  be  communicated  to  the  mass ;  but 
except  on  some  such  insecure  ground  as  this  (rejecting,  as 
before,  the  hypothesis  of  the  non-existence  of  heat,  as  such,  in 
stellar  space),  I  see  no  way  for  reconciling  the  above  infer- 
ence of  Professor  Tyndall,  or  the  similar  remarks  by  Herschel 
(Outlines  of  Astronomy,  §.  431),  with  Mr.  Qlaisher's  obser- 
vation. 

I  have  selected  the  comparison  between  the  bright  and  dark 
halves  of  the  half  moon  as  an  example  which  gives  a  pointed 
illustration- of  the  difference  between  my  view  and  the  received 
opinions :  it  seems  paradoxical ;  but  is  it  contrary,  not  only  to 
opinions  and  to  inferences,  but  to  facts  ?  In  suggesting  it  I  con- 
fess I  see  less  ground  for  hesitation  in  the  physical  difficulty  of 
the  view  than  in  the  mere  fact  of  differing  from  two  such  autho- 
rities as  I  have  quoted  against  myself,  from  whom  I  can  only 
differ  with  a  mental  reservation  that  fuHher  thought  and  more 
study  on  my  part  would  probably  bring  me  to  adopt  their  con- 
clusions. I  trust  that  Professor  Tyndall  will  continue  to  give 
his  attention  to  this  interesting  subject. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

James  M.  Wilson. 

Rugby,  March  10,  18G6. 
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XLII.  On  Molecular  Physics.     By  Prof.  W.  A.  Norton*. 

[Continued  from  toI.  xxx.  p.  289.] 

^ERRESTRIAL  M4GiV:fi77SJf.— In  accordance  with  the 
ideas  already  advanced  as  to  the  essential  natare  of  electri- 
cal excitation  (vol.  xxx.  p.  107),  we  may  conceive  that  the  earth  may 
derive  its  magnetic  condition  from  currents  developed  in  its  crust 
by  the  impulsive  action  of  the  aether  of  space  upon  the  molecular 
atmospheres  f.  Both  the  rotatory  and  orbital  motions  of  the 
earth  may  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  such  currents. 
The  rotation  of  the  earth  should  develope  currents  at  each  point 
of  its  surface,  starting  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
flowing  from  east  to  west.  Also,  if  we  consider  the  points  of 
the  earth  lying  on  or  near  the  meridian  whose  plane  passes 
through  the  sun,  and  designate  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  by  Y,  and  that  of  rotation  by  v,  the  absolute  velocity  of 
the  points  in  question  will  be  V+f  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
sun,  and  V  —  v  on  the  side  toward  the  sun.  The  current  in  the 
former  case,  due  to  the  velocity  V-f-t;,  will  run  from  east  to 
west;  and  that  in  the  latter  case,  due  to  the  velocity  V— v,  will 
run  from  west  to  east.  The  intensity  of  the  former  may  be  re- 
presented by  m{V-f-t;)*,  and  of  the  latter  by  »i(V— v)*.  Taking 
the  difference  between  these  two  expressions,  we  obtain  as  the 
excess  of  the  intensity  of  the  east  and  west  current  over  the 
other,  4myt7.  Such,  then,  would  be  the  intensity  of  the  effec- 
tive current  at  any  point,  due  to  the  combination  of  the  velo- 
city of  rotation  and  the  velocity  in  the  orbit.  At  points  of  the 
earth's  surface  at  any  moment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meridian 
at  right  angles  to  that  just  considered,  the  currents  developed, 
so  far  as  they  originate  in  the  tangential  action  of  the  aether, 
will  be  wholly  due  to  the  earth's  rotation.  At  certain  distances 
from  this  meridian,  the  component  of  the  orbital  velocity,  in  a 
direction   parallel  to  the   surface,  will   exceed  the  velocity  of 

*  From  Silliman's  Journal  for  January  1866. 

t  As  intimated  in  a  former  part  of  this  memoir,  the  priority  iu  the  pub- 
Kcfttion  of  the  general  theory  that  the  earth  derives  its  magnetic  condition 
from  its  collision  with  the  sther  of  space  is  conceded  to  Professor  Hinrichs, 
of  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  formerly  of  Copenhagen.  But  the  idea 
was  no  less  an  original  one  with  the  author ;  and  his  conception  of  the 
essential  nature  of  dynamic  electricity,  and  the  magnetic  condition  of  the 
earth,  and  his  physical  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetic  phenomena  as  result- 
ing from  the  same  supposed  original  cause,  are  materially  different  from 
the  views  advanced  by  Professor  Hinrichs.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the 
theory  now  presented  is  but  the  complement  to  a  previous  series  of  re- 
searches upon  terrestrial  magnetism,  prosecuted  at  intervals  through  a 
period  of  at>out  twenty  years,  and  a  natural  offshootfrom  the  theory  of  mo- 
lecular physics  propounded  in  this  paper. 
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rotation ;  and  the  current  developed  on  the  side  nearest  the 
san  will  run  from  west  to  east.  East  and  west  currents  will 
therefore  be  developed  at  every  place  during  the  greater  part 
of  any  single  day,  and  the  opposite  current  will  originate  only 
during  a  certain  interval  of  time  before  and  after  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Also  the  east  and  west  current  will  be  more  intense 
than  the  opposite  current  developed  in  corresponding  posi- 
tions. At  the  close  of  a  day>  a  certain  resultant  current  for 
each  place  should  remain^  running  from  east  to  west.  As  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  meridian  at  the  hour  of  noon 
at  any  place  is  continually  changing  during  the  year,  this  result- 
ant current  must  be  continually  changing  its  direction.  This 
change  of  direction  may  be  represented  by  supposing  the  cur- 
rent developed  each  day  to  lie  in  a  small  circle  traced  around  the 
point  90^  from  the  ecliptic,  on  the  meridian  90°  from  the  station, 
and  that  this  magnetic  pole  is  carried  through  the  geographical 
pole  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Under  this  idea,  each  place  will 
have  its  separate  oscillating  magnetic  pole.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  these  diverse  directions  of  current  will  also  have  a  result- 
ant ;  and  by  considering  contiguous  places,  it  may  be  seen  that 
these  annual  resultants  will  lie  for  a  certain  district  in  parallel 
small  circles  having  a  common  pole.  If  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  points  on  the  equator,  and  suppose  the  magnetic  proper- 
ties of  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  be  the  same  at  all  points,  it  is 
plain  that  every  such  pole  will  coincide  with  the  geographical 
pole,  since  the  annual  resultants  would  be  coincident  with  the 
equator.  But  should  the  conductibility  of  the  earth  be  unequal 
in  different  directions,  the  final  currents  developed  in  such  direc- 
tions should  be  unequal,  and  hence  the  annual  resultants  should 
be  variously  inclined  to  the  equator,  and  their  poles  have  diverse 
positions.  At  points  situated  without  the  equator  the  unequal 
intensities  of  the  currents  developed  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  will  determine  at  each  locality  an  annual  resultant  having 
a  certain  direction,  generally  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  eqaator. 
In  what  precedes,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  action 
of  the  sether  in  directions  tangential  to  the  earth.  Such  currents 
should  be  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  galvanic  currents — that  is,  pro- 
ceeding from  molecule  to  molecule.  Those  which  result  daily 
from  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  motions  of  the  earth  will 
originate  in  lines  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  follow  the  directions 
(or  at  least  in  their  mean  course)  of  circles  traced  around  the 
position  of  the  pole  above  mentioned,  on  the  earth^s  surface,  on 
the  day  considered.  These  may  be  called  ecliptic  currents.  The 
currents  due  to  the  earth's  rotation  alone  will  be  of  a  similar 
character,  and  follow  circles  parallel  to  the  equator.  These  two 
sets  of  currents,  especially  the  former,  play  the  prominent  part 
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in  originating  and  maintaining  the  normal  magnetism  of  the 
earthy  and  determining  the  Becular  changes  that  occur  in  its  dift- 
tribution«  The  currents  resulting  from  the  earth^s^Maiion  can 
serve  only  to  maintain  a  uniform  normal  condition  of  such. cur- 
rents previously  developed.  But  the  aether  of  space  also  impinges 
normally  upon  the  forward  side  of  the  earth.  The  principal  effect 
of  this  moae  of  action,  that  we  have  occasion  to  consider,  will  be 
the  origination  of  a  series  of  waves  of  translation  in  the  sea  of 
electric  stber  that  pervades  the  interstices  of  the  molecules, 
spreading  out  from  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  earth.  They 
may  be  conceived  to  consist  of  an  endless  number  of  linear  cur- 
rents radiating  in  great  circles  from  that  point.  This  description 
of  currents  exhibit  their  eflfects  conspicuously  in  the  daily  and 
annual  variations  of  the  declination  and  directive  force  of  the 
needle.  They  conspire  with  the  others,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
modify  them,  and  originate  similar  ones. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  more  permanent  magnetic  forces 
developed  by  the  currents  above  considered  may  consist,  in  a 
great  degree,  in  secondary  currents  excited  within  the  molecules 
of  the  earth.  The  author^s  former  investigations  accord  with 
this  view.  In  a  memoir  ''  On  Terrestrial  Magnetism,''  published 
in  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  1,  a  theory  of  the  magnetic  action 
of  the  earth  was  propounded  and  discussed,  based  upon  the  fun- 
damental  assumption  that  "  every  particle  of  matter  at  the  earth's 
surface,  and  to  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  is  the  centre 
of  a  magnetic  force  exerted  tangentially  to  the  circumference  of 
every  vertical  circle  that  may  be  conceived  to  be  traced  around 
it.''  This  tangential  action  upon  the  north  pole  of  the  needle 
was  conceived  to  be  directed  downward  on  the  north  side  of 
the  particle,  and  upward  on  the  south  side  (see  p.  4  of  the 
paper  just  referred  to).  Now,  if  we  regard  the  particles  of  the 
earth's  crust  as  so  many  separate  magnets — magnetized  by  elec- 
tric currents  developed  as  we  have  been  considering-r-we  are 
conducted  by  an  inevitable  sequence  to  this  fundamental  basis 
of  the  theory  in  question ;  for  all  such  molecular  magnets  will 
at  each  station  have  their  axes  perpendicular  to  the  resultant 
currents  traversing  that  station  to  which  the  magnetisation  is 
due.  The  north  end  of  every  such  indefinitely  small  magnet 
will  exert  an  attractive  force  upon  the  north  end  of  the  needle, 
and  the  south  end  will  exert  an  equal  repulsive  force  upon  the 
north  end  of  the  needle.  Since  the  lines  of  direction  of  these 
forces  will  not  be  strictly  coincident,  their  resultant  will  bisect 
the  outer  angle  between  them,  and  so  be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  the  molecular  magnet.  A 
series  of  such  minute  magnets  extending  for  a  small  distance 
will  form  a  magnet  of  finite  length,  the  entire  action  of  which 
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will  be  sensibly  the  sum  of  the  individual  actions^  and  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  line  proceeding  from  the  middle  of  the 
magnet.     The  directive  action  of  the  earth  will  be  virtually  this. 

This  being  allowed^  it  follows^  as  deduced  in  the  former  paper, 
that^  except  in  high  latitudes,  the  needle  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  lines  of  equal  molecular  magnetic  intensity ;  also  that  the 
horizontal  directive  force  exerted  by  the  earth  will  be  propor- 
tional^ or  nearly  so,  at  each  station  to  the  molecular  magnetic 
intensity;  and  the  vertical  force  approximately  proportional 
to  the  difference  of  these  intensities  on  one  side  and  the  other  of 
the  lines  of  equal  force.  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  above 
conception  brings  our  theory  into  essential  correspondence  (from 
the  mechanical  point  of  view)  with  Gausses,  and  thus  that  the 
conclusions  of  his  memoir  become  deducible  from  the  present 
physical  theory. 

If  we  conceive  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  to  be  wholly 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  electric  currents  circulating  from 
molecule  to  molecule,  the  force  exerted  by  each  element  of  the 
current  should  be  of  the  same  character,  and  have  a  similar  direc- 
tion to  that  in  the  case  just  supposed.  But  since  the  resultant 
currents  are  shifting  their  position  from  year  to  year,  it  follows 
that  they  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  lines  of  equal  molecular 
force,  in  the  sequel  we  shall  in  general,  for  greater  simplicity 
and  distinctness  of  conception,  regard  the  magnetic  action  of  the 
earth  as  due  to  the  primary  currents,  developed  as  before  ex- 
plained. If  these  give  place,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  mole- 
cular currents,  the  results  will  be  essentially  the  same. 

Distribution  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism. — The  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  upon  the  same  pa- 
rallel of  latitude,  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  differences  of 
conductibility  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  conceivable 
that  such  differences  may  exist  as  a  consequence  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  two  great  systems  of  continental  elevations,  and  that 
the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  may  be  represented  by  sup- 
posing that  two  sets  of  currents,  originating  in  these  elevations, 
are  superimposed  upon  those  which  are  due  to  the  undistiurbed 
condition  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  But  there  is  another  con- 
ception that  may  be  formed  of  the  possible  origin  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  does  not  involve 
the  supposition  of  unequal  conductibility.  It  is  that  the  present 
magnetic  state  of  the  earth  originated  ac  a  remote  period  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  when  it  was  still  in  the  process  of  conden- 
sation, and  its  period  of  rotation  was  much  longer  than  at  pre- 
sent.    It  will  readily  be  seen  that  at  every  epoch  during  this 

transition  period,  in  which  the  period  of  rotation  was  the  -  part 
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of  the  tropical  year,  n  being  an  even  number,  the  same  region 
of  the  earth's  surface  would  at  the  dose  of  each  successive  year 
be,  for  a  considerable  interval  of  time  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  thus 
would  come  to  be  traversed  by  strong  currents  running  from  N. 
of  £.  to  S.  of  W.  (p.  273);  also  that  at  each  successive  vernal 
equinox  the  same  region  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
turned  towards  the  sun,  and  therefore  in  the  most  favourable 
position  for  the  currents  already  developed  at  the  autumnal 
equinox  to  be  reinforced  by  the  new  currents*.  The  systems  of 
currents  thus  originating  at  such  successive  epochs  would  not  in 
general  be  coincident ;  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  (p.  278) 
that  each  system  should  become  subject  to  a  motion  of  revolution 
under  the  operation  of  the  new  effective  currents  annually  deve- 
loped, and  that  the  annual  rate  of  displacement  should  be  differ- 
ent for  each  system,  unless  their  currents  should  be  of  equal 
intensity,  which  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
Now,  if  the  shifting  movements  of  the^different  sets  of  currents 
were  unequal,  the  tendency  should  have  been,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  to  bring  them  all  into  coincidence,  or  to  consolidate  them 
into  one  system  in  each  hemisphere.  In  the  light  of  Gauss's 
investigations  into  the  magnetic  state  of  the  earth,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  earth  has  actually  reached  this  period  of  its  mag- 
netic history. 

At  the  epochs  for  which  n  was  an  uneven  number,  two  sys- 
tems of  currents  should  have  been  developed,  one  at  each  equi- 
nox; and  the  intensity  of  each  of  these  would  have  been  much 
less  than  that  of  the  single  system  (the  sum  of  the  two  equi- 
noctial systems)  answering  to  the  epoch  when  n  was  an  even 
number.  These  separate  systems  of  currents  should  therefore, 
by  reason  of  their  secular  movements,  have  tended  to  become 
incorporated  with  the  other  more  effective  ones,  which  would 
have  been  displaced  more  slowly. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  another  connexion,  that  the  magnetic  state 
of  the  earth  experiences  certain  changes  from  year  to  year  in 
response  to  the  varying  magnetic  and  electric  condition  of  the 
sun's  surface.  We  may  then  conclude,  from  our  present  point 
of  view,  that  the  existing  system  of  magnetic  currents  should 
bear  the  traces  not  ooly  of  the  changes  through  which  the  mag- 
netic condition  of  the  earth  has  passed,  but  also  of  the  mighty 
changes  that  have  passed  over  the  face  of  the  sun. 

From  our  present  point  of  view  we  may  discern  the  probable 
link  of  connexion  between  the  magnetism  and  the  temperature 
of  the  earth.     In  the  paper  already  referred  to  (p.  267),  a  mathe- 

*  It  is  here  implied  that  the  more  effective  currents  are  developed  at  the 
equinoxes;  in  explanation  of  this  see  pp.  273^  276. 
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matical  exposition  was  given  of  the  formal  relations  sabnsting 
between  the  principles  of  magnetism  and  heat  in  the  cmst  of  the 
earthy  based  npon  certain  mechanical  ideas.  We  have  already 
seen  (p.  267)  that  the  fundamental  ideas  then  assumed  are  in 
essential  accordance  with  the  present  theory  of  the  origin  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  It  may  now  be  added  that  the  mathe- 
matical relations  shown  to  subsist  between  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  action  and  the  temperature  may  be  seen  to  have  a 
physical  basis.  The  dependence  here  alluded  to  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  electric  currents  developed  by  the  impulsive  action 
of  the  tether  of  space  within  the  crust  of  the  earth  must,  to  a 
certain  extent^  pass  off  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  that  the  earth 
may  derive  a  large  portion  of  its  heat  from  this  source.  In- 
equalities in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  at  equal 
distances. from  the  equator  should  result  from  inequalities  of 
elevation,  ice,,  and  from  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  residt- 
ant  currents  traversing  the  localities.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  if  the  inequalities  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  resulted  entirely  from  the  heat  developed  by  the  sup- 
posed action  of  the  aether  of  space^  the  distribution  of  the  tem- 
perature and  magnetism  would  entirely  correspond,  that  the 
poles  of  greatest  cold  would  coincide  with  the  magnetic  poles, 
and  the  thermal  equator  with  the  magnetic  equator. 

Periodical  Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Elements. — In  a  pap«  r 
published  in  Silli man's  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  183,  the  author  under- 
took to  show  that  these  variations  are  such  as  should  result  from 
two  supposed  sets  of  currents  traversing  the  photosphe«ie  of  the 
earth,  or  two  corresponding  sets  of  currents  traversing  the  earth's 
crust.  These  currents  were  called  respectively  r^^'a/  and  ecliptic — 
the  radial  currents  radiuting  from  the  region  of  the  photosphere 
most  directly  exposed  to  the  impulsive  action  of  ^he  sun's  rays, 
and  the  ecliptic  originating  on  the  side  of  the  earth  toward 
the  sun,  and  in  directions  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic* 
We  have  now  to  observe — (1)  That  the  ecliptic  currents  running 
from  cast  to  west,  formerly  supposed  to  be  developed  in  the 
earth's  photosphere,  have  their  counterparts  in  currents  running 
from  west  to  east  in  the  ci-ust  of  the  earth,  and  developed  by 
the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  on  the  side  nearest  the  sun. 
(2)  That  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  developes,  within  the 
mass  of  the  earth,  currents  running  from  east  to  west  on  the  side 
of  the  earth  opposite  to  the  sun.  (3)  The  impulsive  action  of 
the  sether  upon  the  forward  parts  of  the  earth,  as  it  advances  iu 
its  orbit,  must  originate  currents  radiating  from  those  regions 
over  the  earth,  and  will  especially  give  rise  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  to  currents  running  toward  the  north  in  latitudes 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  ecliptic,  which  will  deflect  the  needle 
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toward  the  east.  Strictly  the  two  sets  of  ecliptic  currents,  the 
one  having  an  easterly  and  the  other  a  westerly  trend,  will  be 
developed  at  various  points  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the 
cirde  of  intersection  with  the  earth  of  a  plane  passing  through 
the  most  advanced  point  and  the  geographical  pole.  The  special 
currents  developed  on  the  circle  perpendicular  to  this  will  have 
the  greatest  intensity  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun,  as  already 
shown.  The  effects  of  the  diverse  currents,  originating  in  the 
impulsive  action  of  the  sether  of  space  upon  the  preceding  half 
of  the  earth,  are  conspicuously  observable  in  the  variations  of 
the  declination  and  horizontal  force  during  the  last  half  of  the 
night  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  As  the  day  advances^  the 
radial  photospheric  currents  (seeSillinian's  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  190) 
come  into  more  effective  action,  and  greatly  modify  the  magnetic 
variations  that  would  result  from  the  currents  just  mentioned. 
They  augment  the  diminution  of  the  horizontal  force  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  deflect  the  needle  further  to  the  west  at  midday*. 
They  are  also  the  principal  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  horizontal 
force  in  the  afternoon.  The  change  of  the  hours  of  the  morning 
maxima  and  minima  with  the  seasons  is  mainly  a  consequence 
of  the  changes  experienced,  during  the  year,  in  the  position  of 
the  circle  of  the  earth  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  the  earth^s 
orbit  at  6  a.m.,  with  respect  to  a  meridian  passing  through 
the  most  advanced  point  of  the  earth's  surface  at  that  hour. 
The  circle  in  question  coincides  with  the  meridian  at  the  two 
equinoxes,  is  inclined  23^^  to  it  on  the  west  side  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  under  the  same  angle  on  the  east  side  at  the  winter 
solstice.  In  consequence  of  the  change  of  position  of  this  circle, 
the  radial  currents  tend  to  alter  the  critical  hours  above  referred 
to.  For  the  rest,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  phenomena 
all  show  that  the  temporary  currents  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced do  not  come  into  most  effective  action  until  a  certain  in- 
terval of  time  after  the  moment  of  most  intense  excitation,  be- 
cause, doubtless,  of  the  residual  currents  that  continue  in  action 
with  diminishing  energy. 

The  two  sets  of  currents  that  have  been  specified  afford  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  observed  periodical  variations  of 
the  declination  and  directive  force  of  the  magnetic  needle.  In 
considering  their  separate  action  it  is  to  be  distinctly  observed, 
(1)  that  the  currents  produced  in  the  earth's  crust  by  the  impul- 
sive action  of  the  aether  of  space  are  developed  at  each  station 
between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  noon,  though  the  currents 
thus  excited  will  be  propagated  on  and  produce  a  certain  effect 
at  other  stations  before  midnight  and  after  noon ;  (2)  that  the 

*  The  spec-Ul  effects  here  alluded  to,  and  in  general  the  effects  referred 
to  in  what  follows,  are  those  observed  in  our  latitudes. 
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radial  photospheric  currents  are  chiefly  effective  between  the 
hours  of  6  A.M.  and  6  p.m.,  though  their  influence  extends, 
especially  during  the  summer,  into  the  earlier  and  later  hours  of 
the  night.  In  their  effect  upon  the  declination,  the  marked  ten- 
dency of  the  first  set  of  currents  is  to  deflect  the  needle  toward 
the  east  for  a  certain  interval  of  time  before  and  after  6  a.m., 
while  the  conspicuous  tendency  of  the  second  is  to  deflect  the 
needle  toward  the  west  for  a  certain  interval  about  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Another  effect  of  the  latter  set  of  currents  is,  when 
the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  to  augment  the  morning  easterly 
deflection  produced  by  the  former  currents.  In  their  effect  upon 
the  horizontal  force  of  the  needle,  the  tendency  of  the  radial 
photospheric  currents  is  to  diminish  its  intensity  between  mid- 
night and  noon,  and  increase  it  between  noon  and  midnight ; 
but  these  effects  are  especially  produced  during  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  set  of  currents 
tend  especially  to  augment  the  horizontal  force  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  night,  and  to  diminish  it  during  the  forenoon.  The 
morning  increase  of  the  horizontal  force  is  more  conspicuous 
during  the  winter  than  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  diminishing  action  of  the  radial  currents  in  the 
morning  hours  is  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

In  studying  the  Annual  Variations^  we  must  take  note  of  any 
changes  that  may  occur  during  the  year  in  the  intensity  of  t!ie 
two  sets  of  currents  by  which  all  the  phenomena  are  conceived 
to  be  produced.  In  fact  both  sets  of  currents  have  varying 
effective  intensities.  In  these  latitudes  the  radial  currents  are 
most  effective  toward  the  summer,  and  least  effective  toward  the 
winter  solstice — as  a  natural  result  of  the  varying  positions  of 
the  point  of  the  earth's  photosphere  directly  underneath  the 
sun*.  The  other  set  of  currents  have  a  maximum  of  effective 
action  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  and,  considered  individually,  a 
minimum  at  the  vernal  equinoxf.  For  at  the  autumnal  equinox 
the  most  advanced  point  of  the  earth's  surface  upon  which  the 

*  The  precise  epoch  when  the  radial  currents  are  most  eifcctive  should 
vary  with  the  latitude  of  the  station.  It  is  plain  that  near  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  it  should  be  some  weeks  before  or  after  the  summer  solstice ;  for 
at  the  summer  solstice,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  the  currents  or  waves  that  readi 
the  station  from  the  different  points  of  the  photosphere  that  receive  the 
sun's  rays  should  exactly  neutralize  each  other.  The  epoch  or  epochs  in 
question  it  is  obvious  should  approach  the  summer  solstice  as  we  recede 
from  the  torrid  zone.  The  obser^'ations  made  at  Philadelphia  on  the  hori- 
zontal force  indicate  that  the  radial  currents  are  most  eifective  in  determi- 
ning the  diurnal  variation  of  the  horizontal  force  about  a  month  and  a  half 
before  and  after  the  summer  solstice. 

t  Just  as  with  the  radial  currents,  the  epoch  of  maximum  effect  must 
vary  with  the  latitude,  and  in  the  lower  latitudes  should  occur  before  and 
after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
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impulses  of  the  sether  fall  normally  will  lie  23^^  to  the  north  of 
the  equator^  and  at  the  vernal  equinox  it  will  lie  23^^  to  the 
south  of  it.  Owing  to  the  annual  change  in  the  intensity  of  the 
radial  currents,  the  diurnal  variations,  both  of  the  horizontal 
force  and  declination  of  the  needle,  that  occur  during  the  fore- 
noon and  afternoon  are  greater  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter. 
The  maximum  variations  occur  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  minimum  after  the  winter  solstice.  By  reason  of  the  an- 
nual change  in  the  effective  action  of  the  other  set  of  currents, 
the  morning  variations  of  the  horizontal  force  and  declination 
(t.  e,  for  a  certain  interval  before  and  after  6  a.m.)  are  greater  at 
the  autumnal  than  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  more  effective 
action  of  these  currents  at  the  autumnal  than  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  conspicuously  seen  in  the  higher  maximum  of  the  hori- 
zontal force  at  5  a.m.  to  6  a.m.,  and  the  lower  minimum  about 
10  A.M.  (See  Prof.  Baches  '  Discussion  of  the  Magnetic  Obser- 
vations made  at  Philadelphia  in  1840  to  1845,^  p.  45.) 

We  should  here  call  attention  to  a  special  fact  from  which  it 
results  that  the  currents  developed  by  the  sether,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  earth  towards  the  sun  and  on  the  opposite  side,  are 
especially  effective  about  the  equinoxes.  It  is  that  for  a  consi- 
derable period  before  and  after  these  epochs,  such  currents,  ex- 
cited at  any  one  place,  have  very  nearly  the  same  direction,  and 
so  cooperate  more  effectually.  (See  additional  remark  on  p.  276.) 

Among  the  annual  variations  of  declination  may  be  specified 
an  easterly  movement  of  the  needle  at  the  hour  of  6  a.m.  from 
the  winter  to  the  summer  solstice.  The  author  has  already  shown, 
in  his  previous  paper  (Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  196),  that 
such  an  effect  should  result  from  the  action  of  the  radial  currents. 
Another  annual  variation  that  has  been  detected  is  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  mean  monthly  intensity  of  the  horizontal  force,  from 
winter  to  summer.  (Professor  Bache's  Discussion,  &c.,  p.  59.)" 
To  understand  how  this  may  result,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
since  the  effective  radial  currents  steadily  increase  in  intensity 
from  winter  to  summer,  and  since  the  action  in  the  afternoon  of 
each  day  is  to  augment  the  horizontal  force,  and  in  the  forenoon 
to  diminish  it,  whatever  effective  residual  current  may  remain 
as  the  result  of  the  entire  action  of  the  currents  in  question 
during  a  single  day,  must  have  the  direction  of  the  currents 
that  augment  the  force.  By  the  continual  accumulation  of 
such  residual  currents,  there  must  accordingly  be  a  tendency  to 
an  increase  iu  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  force  from  winter 
to  summer. 

But  the  other  system  of  radial  cun*ents  should  also  cooperate 
with  these  in  producing  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  hori- 
zontal force  from  one  month  to  another.     Since  the  effective 
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action  of  tbese  increases,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  an  action  to  augment  the  horizontal 
force  each  day  is  followed  by  one  to  diminish  it,  the  tendency 
of  the  daily  accumulation  of  residual  currents  should  be  to  di- 
minish its  mean  daily  value  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal 
equinox.  Such  a  tendency  does  in  fact  manifest  itself.  As  the 
result  of  the  observations  at  Philadelphia  already  referred  to^ 
the  mean  monthly  value  of  the  horizontal  force  was  0*0018  of 
its  absolute  value  less  in  September  than  in  March*. 

In  the  former  memoir  it  was  maintained  that  the  Irregular Dis^ 
turbances  of  the  magnetic  needle  might  be  satisfactorily  explained 
if  we  admit  the  existence  of  occasional  photosphenc  currents 
proceeding  from  various  points  over  the  preceding  and  following 
hemispheres  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  ordinary  region  of  maxi- 
mum excitation  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  from  60^  to  90^ 
to  the  west  of  the  point  of  the  earth's  surface  that  has  the  sun 
in  the  zenith,  and  that  the  region  diametrically  opposite  to  this 
is  a  secondary  region  of  special  excitation.  In  special  instances 
the  point  of  maximum  excitation  may  have  other  positions, 
nearer  the  meridian  in  which  the  sun  lies.  -An  adequate  cause 
for  such  occasional  currents  may  be  found  if  we  conceive  that 
they  result  from  the  penetration  from  time  to  time  into  the 
earth's  photosphere  of  bodies  of  auroral  or  vaporous  matter, 
expelled  from  the  sun,  and  arriving  with  absolute  velocities 
ordinarily  less  than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The  pho- 
tospheric  currents  may  be  conceived  to  result  either  directly^ 
from  the  impact  of  the  auroral  matter,  or  indirectly,  from  elec- 
tric discharges  at  special  localities  within  the  photosphere,  con- 
sequent upon  the  reception  and  distribution  of  such  bodies  of 
matter. 

*  There  are  still  other  operative  causes  that  tend  to  produce  annual  va- 
riations of  horizootal  force,  viz.  all  the  changes  that  occiur  annually  in  the 
effective  action  of  the  ecliptic  currents,  whether  developed  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth  or  its  photosphere.  The  general  causes  of  change  are  (1)  a  varia- 
tion in  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit ;  (2)  a  variation  in  the  direction 
of  the  currents  excited;  (3)  a  change  in  the  extent  of  the  portion  of  each 
parallel  of  latitude  that  is  exposed  to  the  impinging  action  of  the  sether  or 
auroral  matter';  (4)  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  proaressive  motion  of 
the  solar  system  as  compared  with  the  direction  of  the  orUtal  motion  of  the 
earth.  The  epochs  oi  maximum  and  minimum  dependent  upon  the  first 
cause  should  fall  near  the  solstices ;  and  those  de{)endent  upon  the  third 
and  fourth  causes  should  fall  near  the  equinoxes.  The  effects  of  the  second 
cause  will  vary  with  the  locality.  The  currents  due  to  the  general  motion 
of  the  solar  system  are  most  intense  just  before  the  vernal  equinox,  and  least 
intense  just  before  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  conjoint  action  of  the  two  systems  of  currents  that  have  been  under 
consideration,  in  determining  the  annual  variations,  might  be  strikingly  ex- 
emplified by  considering  those  which  occur  at  the  intertropical  station  of 
St.  Helena. 
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This  concq>tion  of  the  origin  of  the  irregular  disturtiaiices 
links  them  theoretically,  aa  they  are  in  fact^  on  one  side  with 
the  physical  changes  observed  in  the  photosphere  of  the  sun^ 
and  on  the  other  with  the  auroral  phenomena  that  occur  in 
the  photosphere  of  the  earth.  It  contemplates  the  cornsca^- 
tions  of  the  aurora  and  the  sympathetic  tremblings  of  the  mag- 
netic needle^  aa  but  one  phase  of  the  ''magnetic  storm''  of 
subtile  vapour  that  descends  upon  the  earth  from  the  regions 
of  space. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  relative  to  the  disturbances 
under  consideration  is,  that  the  disturbances  of  the  horizontal 
force  that  diminish  its  intensity  prevail^  at  all  hours^  over  those 
which  augment  it.  This  fact  may  be  attributed,  from  our  pre- 
sent stand-point,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  descending  masses 
of  auroral  matter,  in  receiving  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  pho- 
tosphere of  the  earth,  must  generate  electric  currents  or  pro- 
gressive waves  directed  toward  the  west.  There  is  still  another 
eiFect  that  theoretically  should  result  from  the  arrival  of  these 
cosmical  masses.  The  electrical  excitation  that  should  thereby 
be  produced  in  the  photosphere  will  act  indirectly,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  develope  currents 
running  over  it  in  every  direction  from  the  locality  immediately 
underneath  the  region  of  excitation  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
The  increase  in  the  morning  maximum  of  horizontal  force  in  the 
years  of  greatest  disturbance  gives  indication  of  the  existence 
of  this  effect.  The  tendency  of  such  currents  will  be  almost 
identically  the  same  with  the  currents  we  have  supposed  to  be 
directly  developed  in  the  earth's  crust  by  the  impact  of  the  sether 
of  space. 

The  electrical  action  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth  here  consi- 
dered may  be  in  a  great  degree  direct  rather  than  inductive ; 
that  is,  the  penetration  of  the  subtile  cosmical  matter  into  the 
earth's  photosphere  may  occasion  streams  of  electricity  in  the 
direction  of  the  impact  that  may  penetrate  the  atmosphere  and 
take  effect  upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  physical  cause  here 
supposed  to  be  in  operation  should  cooperate  with  the  others 
that  have  been  noticed  in  determining  regular  variations  of  the 
declination  and  directive  force  that  would  be  observable  in  the 
mean  daily  variations  for  a  month  or  a  year,  even  after  these 
have  been  freed  from  the  greater  disturbances. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  effects  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  radial  photospfieric  currents  might  be  produced  by  an  ana- 
logous system  of  currents  within  the  earth's  crust  directed 
toward  the  region  directly  underneath  the  sun.  But  no  plausi- 
ble cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  existence  of  such  currents, 
since,  if  the  sun  be  supposed  to  produce  tides  in  the  vast  sea  of 
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elertrie  aether  tint  pcnrades  the  cuth's  cruat,  and  thus  originate 
the  nurents  supposed,  the  eonaequent  effects  npon  the  decli- 
nation and  horaontal  force  should  be  of  the  same  chanurter, 
if  not  €t  equal  amoont,  at  midnight  and  at  noon.  Besides^ 
the  moon  by  this  sort  <tf  action  should  produce  greater  effects 
than  the  son.  The  moon,  as  a  matter  of  taH,  does  exercise 
a  disturbing  action  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  but  the  pertur- 
bations produced  by  it  have  only  been  detected  by  the  closest 
scrutiny. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark  that  the  lanar-diumal 
▼ariadons  of  the  declination  and  oi  the  horizontal  force  are,  in 
their  nature,  such  as  should  result  from  a  tidal  action  of  the 
moon  upon  the  terrestrial  sea  of  electric  aether.  Thus  there 
should  be  theoretically  a  maximum  of  west  declination  at  the 
upper  culmination,  or  thereabout,  and  another  maximum  at  the 
lower  culmination.  There  should  also  be  a  maximum  of  hori- 
zontal force  a  few  hours  after  each  culmination,  and  a  minimum 
a  few  hours  before  each  culmination ;  for  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  electrical  tide  should  be  attended  with  currents,  or  rather 
waves  of  translation,  setting  firom  all  directions  toward  the  point 
underneath  the  moon,  or  a  point  somewhat  in  advance  of  this, 
and  also  toward  the  diametrically  opposite  point. 

Secular  Variations. — The  secular  changes  experienced  by  the 
declination  and  directive  force  of  the  needle  appear  to  he  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  continual  operation  of  the  physical  pro* 
cess  by  which  the  earth  was  originally  magnetized.  It  will  be 
recollect^  that  this  consists  principally  in  the  development  of 
ecliptic  currents  on  the  side  of  the  earth  furthest  from  the  sun, 
which  have  a  greater  intensity  than  the  oppositely  directed  cur- 
rents developed  on  the  side  toward  the  sun ;  also  that  these  pre- 
ponderating currents  which  originated  at  any  station  at  the  sol- 
stices run  irom  E.  to  W.,  while  those  developed  at  the  vernal 
equinox  proceed  from  S.  of  £.  to  N.  of  W.,  and  those  developed 
at  the  autumnal  equinox  from  N.  of  £.  to  S.  of  W.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that,  m  the  northern  hemisphere^  the  currents  which 
originate  at  the  autumnal  equinox  exceed  in  intensity  or  quantity 
those  which  originate  at  the  vernal  equinox,  for  the  reason  that  a 
greater  portion  of  each  northern  parallel  of  latitude  is  exposed  to 
the  impulsive  action  of  the  afther.  Now  conceive  all  the  cur- 
rents in  question  that  originate  during  the  year  at  any  station 
to  be  decomposed  into  two,  one  running  from  E.  to  W.,  and  the 
other  from  S.  to  N.  or  from  N.  to  S.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
annual  resultant  of  the  one  set  of  components  will  constitute  a 
current  from  E.  to  W,,  which  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
individual  components ;  while  that  of  the  other  set  will  be  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  currents  that  run  from  N.  to  S.  over  those 
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that  ran  from  S.  to  N.  These  general  facts  being  borne  in  mindj 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  secular  variations  of  the  declination 
result  from  the  combined  operation  of  two  causes,  viz. : 

(1)  The  prevaihng  annual  action  of  the  resultant  E.  and  W« 
current,  or  of  the  resultant  N.  and  S.  current,  according  to  the 
declination  of  the  needle ;  except  when  the  declination  is  easterlji 
when  the  two  currents  will  cooperate. 

(2)  The  varying  action  of  the  impulses  proceeding  from  the 
resultants  of  the  new  currents  and  those  previously  existing, 
shifting  apd  changing  in  intensity  from  year  to  year,  which  run 
through  all  the  places  that  lie  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  station. 

Let  us  conceive  the  diverse  directions  of  the  needle  on  differ- 
ent meridians  to  be  represented  by  a  sinuous  curve,  alternately 
concave  and  convex  toward  the  north,  to  which  the  needle  is 
perpendicular — a  certain  point  of  the  concave  portion  being  on 
the  meridian  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  point  of  the  convex  portion 
on  the  meridian  of  London.  Now,  confining  our  attention  to  the 
first  operative  cause  on  the  concave  part  where  the  declination 
(E.  or  W.)  is  small,  it  is  plain  that  the  N.  and  S.  current  should 
prevail,  and  therefore  the  needle  have  an  annual  westerly  move- 
ment. But  at  a  point  of  the  ascending  curve  where  the  decli- 
nation (W.)  is  large,  the  other  current  should  prevail,  and  the 
needle  turn  toward  the  east.  Both  of  these  cases  are  represented 
by  the  present  secular  variations  at  Philadelphia  and  London. 
On  the  higher  part  of  the  curve,  where  the  declination  (E. 
or  W.)  is  small,  the  N.  and  S.  current  should  prevail  again, 
and  the  needle  be  deflected  toward  the  west.  The  neutral 
or  transition-points  in  the  curve  should  fall  at  about  equal 
distances  on  opposite  sides  of  the  point  of  maximum  declina- 
tion (W.). 

If  we  follow  the  curve  ascending  toward  the  west  from  the 
line  of  no  declination  on  this  continent,  both  sets  of  currents  will 
cooperate,  and  the  needle  should  turn  toward  the  west,  as  it 
now  does  throughout  the  United  States.  It  appears,  then,  that 
throughout  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  the  actual 
progressive  movements  of  the  needle  are  precisely  those  which 
should  result  fi'om  the  operation  of  the  first  cause  above  men- 
tioned ;  that  is,  from  the  direct  action  of  the  new  currents  deve- 
loped at  the  station  of  the  needle. 

To  understand  how  an  alternation  of  movement  may  occur  at 
a  given  station,  we  must  consider  the  probable  and  possible 
effects  of  the  other  general  cause.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
first  cause  the  present  westerly  movement  at  Philadelphia 
should  continue  until  Philadelphia  has  magnetically  the  position 
of  the  more  westerly  of  the  two  neutral  points  above  mentioned* 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  209.  April  1866.  U 
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Bui  the  needle  will  not,  in  fact,  remain  stationary  when  this  po- 
sition has  been  reached ;  this  could  not  be  the  case  unless  the 
effects  of  the  varying  resultants  of  the  new  and  old  currents 
should  exactly  counterbalance  each  other.  In  reality  those  on 
the  east  side  should  preponderate  over  those  on  the  west  side, 
because  they  will  be  more  displaced  and  the  currents  of  im- 
pulses proceeding  from  the  same  number  of  points  will  corre- 
spond more  nearly  in  direction  on  the  east  than  on  the  west 
side.  The  tendency  of  the  second  general  cause  should  then 
be  to  give  the  needle  at  Philadelphia  a  motion  toward  the  east 
in  the  magnetic  position  in  which  it  would  otherwise  remain 
stationary. 

If  we  now  revert  to  London  as  a  type-station  for  Western 
Europe,  the  present  easterly  movement  of  the  needle  should 
continue  until  the  magnetic  position  of  the  more  easterly  of  the 
two  neutral  points  so-called  is  reached.  But  at  this  position 
the  resultant  currents  at  places  lying  to  the  west  should,  in 
the  existing  condition  of  the  currents  of  the  eastern  continent, 
preponderate  over  those  lying  to  the  east,  and  the  easterly 
movement  should  therefore  continue.  The  continued  operation 
of  the  second  general  cause  may  thus  keep  up  an  easterly  move- 
ment until  the  needle  attains  to  a  certain  easterly  declination. 
But  the  direct  tendency  to  a  westerly  movement  that  increases 
as  the  easterly  declination  becomes  greater,  must  ultimately 
prevail,  and  the  needle  begin  to  turn  toward  the  west. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  general  result  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  system  of  currents  were  gradually  transferred  to  the  west ; 
or  the  representative  sinuous  curve  had  such  a  motion,  its  folds 
at  the  same  time  changing  more  or  less.  Or  rather,  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  process,  we  should  conceive 
of  a  system  of  such  representative  curves  traversing  the  earth's 
surface  at  various  distances  from  the  equator,  and  suppose  the 
whole  system  to  be  carried  bodily  toward  the  west. 

To  explain  completely  the  secular  variations,  especially  of  the 
horizontal  forccy  we  must  take  into  account  another  cause  in  ope- 
ration not  yet  mentioned.  It  is  that  the  resultant  currents  at 
any  station  may  either  be  increasing  or  decreasing  in  intensity 
from  year  to  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  annual  diminution  of 
intensity  of  currents  already  existing  may  be  over-compensated 
by  the  new  currents,  or  the  reverae*.  During  the  period  of 
over-compensation  or  of  increasing  intensity,  the  period  of  the 
secular  change  of  declination  should  increase,  and  decrease  in  the 

*  A  tendency  to  a  diminution  of  the  horizontal  force  may  arise  from  two 
causes,  viz.  a  gradual  decline  of  existing  currents,  and  an  increase  in  the 
ecliptic  photospheric  currents  developed  by  the  impact  of  the  auroral  mat- 
er received  from  the  sun. 
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•ueoeeding  period.  Since  it  appears^  from  Mr.  Scott's  discus- 
sion of  the  seeaiar  variations  (see  Beport  of  Coast  Survey  for 
1855^  p.  387)^  that  the  secular  period  is  shortening  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  to  infer  that  we  are  at  present 
in  that  magnetic  phase  in  which  the  reinforeement  of  intensity 
from  the  new  currents  is  less  than  the  annual  diminution.  In 
this  circumstance  we  have  the  probable  explanation  of  the  ten- 
naal  diminution  of  the  horizontal  force  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  An  increase  of  the  photospheric  currents  may  cooperate. 

Another  general  principle  should  be  had  distinct^  in  mind 
ita  this  connexion  :  it  is  that  the  action  of  the  auroral  matter  re- 
ceived from  the  sun  upon  the  photosphere  of  the  earth  developes 
there  a  system  of  currents,  the  tendency  of  which  should  be  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  corresponding  system  continually  developed 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  by  the  sether  of  space.  The  relative 
direction  in  which  the  solar  matter  approaches  the  earth  is  also 
approxioiaiely  the  same  as  that  of  the  impulsive  action  of  the 
^ther — only  that,  in  proportion  as  the  velocity  of  recess  from  the 
sun  is  greater,  the  direction  of  approach  is  displaced  toward  the 
sun.  As  already  intimated,  the  impinging  solar  matter  also  de- 
velopes radial  currents  by  direct  action  propagated  to  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  This  effect  we  have  recognized  in  the  partial  de- 
pendence  of  the  morning  variation  of  the  declination,  and  of  the 
horizontal  force,  upon  the  eleven- year  period  of  the  sun's  spots. 
It  is  also  strikingly  manifest  in  determining  the  principal  de- 
flections of  the  needle  during  an  aurora  borealis,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  ecliptic  and  equatorial  currents  from  east  to  west 
developed  in  the  photosphere  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
horizontal  force.  This  supposed  action  of  the  solar  matter  upon 
the  crast  of  the  earth  may  arise  either  from  the  direct  propaga- 
tion of  the  impulses,  as  already  intimated,  or,  more  probably, 
from  an  increase  in  the  density  of  the  sether,  resulting  from  the 
accelei-ation  of  the  fall  of  the  matter  in  question,  produced  by  the 
earth's  attraction. 

The  secular  variations  should  also  be  dependent  in  some  de- 
gree upon  the  electric  currents  due  to  the  solar  matter.  In  fact 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  such  dependence.  The  annual 
rates  of  variation  of  all  the  magnetic  elements  vary  during  the 
eleven-year  period,  as  they  should  do  upon  this  supposition. 
Thus  the  tendency  to  a  westerly  deflection  of  the  needle,  and  to 
a  diminution  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  forces,  is  least  in  the 
year  of  minimum  spots  and  magnetic  disturbances.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  in  the  Philadelphia  Obsei*vations,  how  mani- 
festly this  minimum  tendency  existed  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
three  elements  in  the  years  1812  and  1843.  Another  evidence 
of  the  dependence  in  question  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
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annual  rate  of  the  secular  variation  of  declination  in  this  country 
reached  its  maximum  about  the  year  1855,  and  that  this  is  noir 
the  maximum  epoch  of  the  secular  period  of  the  sun  s  spots. 
In  Europe  the  tendency  of  the  same  general  cause  is  to  make  the 
secular  rate  the  least  at  the  same  epoch.  In  this  way  probab  y 
it  has  happened  that  the  increasing  secular  rate  of  the  easterly 
movement  there  has  become  nearly  constant*. 

Observation  has  furnished  the  means  of  testing  the  explana- 

*  From  our  present  stand-point  we  may  obtain  a  distinct  yiew  of  the 
origin  of  the  diverse  luminous  phenomena  of  the  aurora  boreahs,  as  weu  as 
of  the  attendant  magnetic  phenomena.    We  may  perceive  that  the  aurora 
is  a  combined  magneto-electric  and  electromagnetic  phenomenon ;  tliattne 
auroral  heht  results  from  electric  discharges  along  the  lines  of  magnetic 
polarization  that  traverse  the  masses  of  solar  matter  while  passing  over 
from  the  preceding  to  the  foUowing  side  of  the  earth's  photosphere;  that 
the  discharges  are  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  demagnetmng  action  of  the 
electric  currents  developed  by  the  solar  matter  impinging  upon  the  prece- 
ding  side  of  the  photosphere,  but  in  part  also  to  a  direct  disturbance  of  the 
electric  equiUbrium  along  the  lines  of  polarization  by  these  currents  or  by 
the  free  electricity  in  the  photosphere.    We  here  allude  especially  to  the 
more  conspicuous  auroras.     It  is  conceivable  that,  should  there  be  an  in- 
termission in  the  reception  of  auroral  matter  from  the  sun,  or  the  supply 
feeble,  the  currents  continually  excited  in  the  earth's  crust  by  the  a:ther 
of  space  may,  by  augmenting  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  ongi- 
nate  currents  in  the  photosphere  directed  upward  instead  of  downwMjd. 
Such  effects  should  be  especially  observable  in  the  regions  of  greatest  di- 
rective force.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  tendency  of  the  demagnetizing 
action  accompanying  the  more  conspicuous  auroras,  with  the  attendant 
electric  currents,  is  to  disperse  the  auroral  matter,  and  in  this  way  to  occa- 
sion it*  expulsion  to  an  indefinite  distance,  under  the  operation  of  the  repuN 
sive  force  of  the  earth  exerted  upon  single  molecules  or  minutely  divided 
masses  (sec  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  70).     The  decrease  of  the 
earth's  magnetizing  action  cooperates  in  this. 

There  are  several  important  probable  inferences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  preceding  discussion,  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  state  here  Tery 
briefly. 

1.  The  sun  must  have  become  magnetized  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
earth,  by  reason  of  its  rotation,  and  of  its  motion  of  rotation  combined  with 
its  progressive  motion  through  space.  As  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  there 
must  be  a  continual  development  of  new  currents  tending  to  exalt  its  mag- 
netic state.  These  new  currents,  by  this  mode  of  action,  should  condense 
the  auroral  matter  of  the  photosphere  along  the  lines  of  polarization,  and 
so  developc  both  light  and  heat.  The  spots  on  the  sun  are  probably  due 
to  an  inverse  effect  (that  is,  demagnetizing  and  dispersing)  produced  by 
the  electric  currents  directly  developed  in  the  photosphere,  by  the  descent 
into  it  of  cosmical  matter  as  the  sun  moves  forward  in  space.  According 
to  this,  the  faculie  and  accompanying  dark  spots  have  a  similar  origin  to 
terrestrial  aur.  ras.  Upon  this  theory,  the  dark  spots  should  be  wanting  at 
the  magnetic  equator  and  at  the  poles.  They  should  also  be  mostly  con- 
fined to  low  latitudes  (heliographical). 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  fraction  of  the  heat  by  which  the  temperature 
of  the  body  of  the  sun  is  maintained  is  the  result  of  the  continual  recur- 
rence of  the  pi-ocess  of  magnetization  by  the  impinging  action  of  the  sether 
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tion  we  have  given  of  the  progressive  change  of  declination. 
Dr.  Lloyd^  in  his  discussion  of  the  Dublin  Observations  (between 
1840  and  1843)^  has  established  that  the  needle  at  Dublin  has^ 
from  the  vernal  equinox  until  after  the  summer  solstice,  a  mo- 
tion in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  annual  progression,  and  a 
motion  in  the  other  direction  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal 
equinox.  The  discussions  of  the  observations  at  Philadelphia 
and  Toronto  have  revealed  a  similar  law  at  those  stations,  though 
the  direction  of  the  annual  progression  is  reversed.  Now  at 
Dublin  the  new  currents  developed  at  all  seasons  tend  to  give 
the  needle  an  easterly  deflection,  except  near  the  autumnal 
equinox,  when  their  effect  upon  the  declination  will  be  slight. 
For  the  currents  will  run  from  S.  of  the  magnetic  £.  to  N.  of 

of  space  (p.  2/0).  The  penetration  of  cosmical  matter  into  the  photosphere 
is  another  source  of  heat.  , 

2.  Similar  inferences  may  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  and 
thermal  condition  of  the  planets ;  and  an  approximate  estimate  may  be 
made  of  the  coni])arative  condition  of  the  different  bodies  of  the  solar 
system. 

3.  The  continual  development  of  heat  in  the  entire  .mass  of  the  earth, 
by  the  action  of  the  aether,  is  probably  the  origin  of  those  subterraneous 
titanic  forces  which  have  so  repeatedly,  in  })aht  geological  ages,  fractured 
and  upheaved  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  whose  effects  are 
now  observable  in  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions.  Upon  this  idea 
there  should  probably  be  certain  lines  of  upheaval  corresponding  to  the 
magnetic  currents  in  some  of  their  shifting  and  comparatively  stationary 
positions. 

4.  The  rotating  and  revolving  nucleus  of  a  comet  should  become  mag- 
netized and  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  earth  and  the  sun,  both  ih 
its  mass  and  photosphere.  In  this  fact  we  have  the  apparent  origin  of  the 
formation  and  detachment  of  successive  nebulous  envelopes,  and  of  the 
emission  of  luminous  jets  from  the  nucleus,  the  process  of  detachment 
and  inilefinite  expulsion  being  the  same  as  already  alluded  to  as  in  opera- 
tion in  the  photosphere  of  the  earth  (p.  280).  The  same  process  attends 
the  formation  of  the  solar  spots,  and  originates  streams  of  nebulous  matter 
seen  in  the  zodiacal  light.  The  residual  cometary  phenomena  which 
remain  unaccounted  for  by  Olbcrs  and  Dessel's  theory,  as  applied  and  am*? 

E»lified  by  the  author  (see  Silliman's  Journal,  vols,  xxvii.,  xxix.,  and  xxxii. 
2]),  may  be  understood,  in  their  minute  details,  in  the  light  of  the  present 
conception. 

5.  It  may  be  added  in  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the  continual  descent 
of  auroral  matter,  derived  from  the  sun,  into  the  earth's  photosphere,  that 
the  diurnal  variations  of  the  electric  tension  near  the  earth's  surface  are  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  that  free  atmospheric  electricity,  for  which  nd 
adequate  terrestrial  cause  has  yet  been  ascertained,  is  derived  from  the 
auroral  matter  thus  received.  Also  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  barometer 
are  other  observed  effects  that  should  result,  on  mechanical  principles, 
from  the  same  general  cause. 

Again,  the  diminution  in  the  hourly  fall  of  the  temperature  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  for  which  no  sufficient  meteorological  cause  can  be 
found,  would  seem  to  afford  direct  evidence  of  the  heating  effect  that  has 
been  attributed  to  the  resisting  impulses  received  from  the  aether  of  space. 
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the  magnetic  W.^  except  at  the  antamnal  eqainox^  when  they 
will  be  nearly  perpendicnlar  to  the  needle.  In  the  annual  in- 
equality^ therefore,  the  needle  should  be  in  its  most  easterly 
position  at  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  currents  will  be  most 
obhque  to  the  needle,  and  at  its  most  westerly  position  toward 
the  autumnal  equinox.  At  Philadelphia  and  Toronto  the  aecular 
change  is  due  to  the  excess  of  the  N.  to  6.  currents,  from  the 
summer  to  the  winter  solstice,  over  the  S.  to  N.  currents  frona 
the  winter  to  the  summer  solstice.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
currents  the  needle  should  be  in  its  most  westerly  position  near 
the  winter  solstice,  or  near  the  close  of  the  period  during  which 
the  N.  to  S.  currents  are  developed,  ahd  at  its  most  easterly  posi- 
tion near  the  summer  solstice.  The  observations  at  these  sta^ 
tions  give  results  in  entire  accordance  with  these  theoretical  con- 
clusions. But  for  the  influence  of  the  currents  at  other  localities, 
the  amount « of  the  inequality  should  be  equal  to  the  annual 
secular  change.  This  was  the  case  at  Toronto  (each  2')  in  the 
years  from  1845  to  1851.  At  Philadelphia  the  annual  progres- 
sion in  1843  was  4^*4,  more  than  double  the  annual  inequality 
(2^.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the  preponderating  action  of 
the  currents  traversing  those  localities  at  which  the  needle  was 
turning  toward  the  west. 

Unequal  Magnetic  Intensities  of  the  two  Hemispheres. — This 
has  its  origin  in  the  unequal  absolute  velocities  of  the  earth,  near 
the  equinoxes,  resuitinff  from  the  progressive  motion  of  the  solar 
system,  A  calculation  from  the  most  reliable  data  gives  for  the 
ratio  of  the  maximum  velocity  (March  4)  to  the  minimum  velo- 
city (Sept.  6)  1*29.  Now  the  vernal  equinoctial  currents  deter- 
mine the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  southern  hemisphere  in  high 
latitudes,  and  the  autumnal  equinoctial  currents  that  of  the 
northern  hemisphere;  and  the  ratio  of  intensities  at  the  poles 
(dip  90^)  should  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  velocities  (1*29).  According  to  Gauss's  charts,  its 
actual  value  is  1*32*. 

[To  be  continaed.] 

*  It  should  have  been  stated  in  the  text  (p.271)»  that  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  virtually  shifts  the  point  of  normal  impact  of  the  aether  to  the  east  of 
the  6  A.M.  meridian,  and  so  delays  the  morning  critical  hours. 

We  propose  to  discuss,  very  briefly,  in  the  next  Number  of  Sillimaa's 
Journal,  the  remaining  topic  of  our  memoir — Chemical  Action. 
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XLIII.  On  the  Doctrine  of  Uniform  and  Constant  Saturatum. 
By  J.  Alfred  Wanklyn,  Esq.* 

WITHIN  the  last  ten  years  a  new  feature  of  great  pbilaso* 
phical  interest  has  made  its  appearance  in  organic  ehe- 
mistry.  It  has  gradually  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  com- 
pounds belonging  to  organic  chemistry^  notwithstanding  their 
numbers  and  diversity^  have  certain  points  of  resemblance  in 
their  structure.  And  so  invariable  is  this  resemblance^  that 
the  chemist  can  confidently  predict  that  many  forms  of  structure 
which  may  be  proposed  are  mcapable  of  being  realized.  Obvi- 
ously a  knowledge  of  that  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a  chemical  structure  must  involve  the  power  of  specifying  hypo- 
thetical forms  of  structure  which^  not  possessing  these  charac- 
teristics, are  impossible  structures.  And  the  certainty  with 
which  the  chemist  is  able  to  designate  an  impossible  kind  of 
structure,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  structures  which 
may  be  marked  as  impossible,  must  be  excellent  signs  of  the 
degree  in  which  chemical  structure  is  understood. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  progress  of  chemistry  during  the 
last  ten  years  must  be  regarded  as  very  great;  for  the  chemist  is 
now  able  to  designate  as  impossible,  numbers  of  structures  the 
occurrence  of  which  ten  years  ago  would  hardly  have  surprised 
him.     Thus,  for  example,  the  forms 

C8H7, 

C«H»S 

C«H«0*, 

are  recognized  as  impossible  structures ;  and  the  list  might  be 
indefinitely  extended. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  principles  in  virtue  of  which 
these  and  similar  forms  are  pronounced  to  be  impossible,  it  will 
at  once  strike  the  reader  that  these  examples  do  not  offer  electro- 
chemical difficulties.  They  are  not  cases  of  want  of  sufficient 
electro-chemical  contrast ;  and  indeed  experiment  has  lent  very 
little  support  to  the  otherwise  not  unreasonable  supposition,  thai, 
groups  of  atoms  too  nearly  alike  in  electro-chemical  character, 
or  belonging  too  much  to  the  one  or  other  extreme  of  the  elec- 
tro-chemical scale,  should  constitute  impossible  forms  of  combi- 
nation. Hypochlorous  acid  (Cl^O)  exists,  and  yet  both  oxygen 
and  chlorine  occupy  the  negative  extreme  of  the  electro-chemical 
scale.  Perchloric  acid  (HCIO^),  although  containing  so  little 
positive  hydrogen  to  counterbalance  so  very  negative  a  groupijig 
as  CI  O^,  is  a  compound  endowed  with  considerable  stability. 
And  at  the  extreme  positive  end  of  the  scale  much  the  same 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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thing  is  observable;  for  there  exists  a  compound  containing  the 
very  positive  potassium  linked  with  the  very  positive  ethyle. 

It  is  not  from  the  side  of  the  electro-chemical  theory  that  the 
prohibitory  statutes  have  issued,  but  from  the  theory  of  uniform 
and  constant  saturation.  This  theory,  which  is  now  taking  a 
very  definite  form,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  highest  generali- 
zation yet  attained  to  in  chemistry,  has  been  drifted  into,  as  it 
were,  during  the  last  ten  years.  Its  nature  may  be  explained  as 
follows.  Every  atom  of  which  matter  is  composed  has  a  con- 
stant and  invariable  capacity  of  saturation  (which  difiPers  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  matter) ;  and  in  whatever  form  of  combina- 
tion the  atom  happens  to  be  placed,  it  is  always  in  a  state  of 
perfect  saturation.  Impossible  forms  of  combination  are  obvi- 
ously forms  in  which  atoms  are  represented  as  not  saturated. 

Sometimes  the  atom  is  saturated  with  atoms  unlike  itself,  and 
sometimes  it  is  saturated  with  atoms  like  itself.  The  saturation 
by  a  similar  kind  of  atom  may  be  complete  or  partial ;  but  when 
partial,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  the  presence  of  other 
atoms.  When  two  or  more  similar  atoms  effect  a  partial  saturation 
of  one  another,  there  results  a  kind  of  compound  atom — incapable 
of  isolated  existence,  and  requiring  the  presence  of  a  suitable 
number  of  atoms.  Complications  of  structure  are  produced  by 
partial  saturations  of  this  kind.  The  most  complete  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  theory  is  afforded  by  the  hydrocarbons.  The  atom 
of  carbon  requires  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  saturate  it.  There 
is  only  one  hydrocarbon  known  whose  structure  offers  only  one 
atom  of  carbon  in  union  with  hydrogen.  This  hydrocarbon  is 
marsh-gas,  CH^  There  are  multitudes  of  hydrocarbons  besides, 
but  all  of  them  contain  carbon-atoms  more  or  less  saturated  by 
carbon-atoms ;  all  of  them  have  a  greater  condensation  of  carbon 
than  marsh-gas. 

If  one  atom  of  carbon  be  partially  saturated  by  a  second  atom 
of  carbon,  there  result  complex  groups  which  require  either  six, 
four,  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  their  saturation.  Thus  two 
detached  atoms  of  carbon  would  take  eight  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  produce  two  independent  chemical  structures.  If  the  two 
atoms  of  carbon  enter  into  combination  to  the  least  possible 
degree,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  must  be  set  free ;  if  they  com- 
bine doubly  with  one  another,  then  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
must  be  evolved ;  if  triply,  then  six  of  hydrogen  must  go ;  and 
if  they  perform  a  total  saturation,  all  eight  atoms  of  hydrogen 
must  leave. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  the  labours  of  chemists  have 
produced  three  and  only  three  hydrocarbons  which  contain,  in 
the  same  volume  of  gas,  only  twice  as  much  carbon  as  is  pre- 
sent in  marsh- gas.     They  are  C^  H^,  hydride  of  ethyle;  C^  H^, 
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olefiant  gas ;  and  C^  H^  acetylene^ — jast  what  the  theory  de- 
mands. Passing  on  to  the  hydrocarbons  of  triple  condensation^ 
theory  indicates  the  existence  of  C^  H®,  C»  H«,  C»  H^,  and  C»  H«, 
and  denies  the  possibility  of  any  other  forms.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  chemists  know  C^  H^,  C^  H^  and  C»  H^— C«  H«  being  yet 
undiscovered ;  but  besides  these,  no  other  hydrocarbon  contain* 
ing  only  C^  has  been  found.     Of  the  C^  series,  theory  requires 

and  four  of  them  are  known.  In  short,  we  know  an  immense 
multitude  of  hydrocarbons  of  all  degrees  of  condensation,  con- 
taining in  the  standard  volume  C  up  to  C^  and  more;  and 
there  is  not  a  single  case  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  theory. 
Whatever  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  which  may  be  piled 
up  together,  the  saturating  power  of  the  carbon  is  invariably  equal 
to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Nothing  is  calculated  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  uniform  saturation  than  a  survey  ,of  the 
different  phases  through  which  the  atomic  theory  has  passed. 

As  originally  propounded  by  Dalton,  and  as  understood  for  a 
number  of  years  and  maintained  by  old  stagers  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  theory  was  just  this : — matter  is  made  up  of  indivi- 
sible atoms  which  vary  in  weight  according  to  the  kind  of  matter. 
The  elements  are  composed  of  these  atoms.  When  atoms  of  differ- 
ent kinds  link  themselves  together,  there  result  groups  of  atoms. 
Compounds  are  composed  of  these  groups  of  atoms.  With  the 
nature  of  the  grouping,  whether,  for  example,  it  should  necessarily 
.  be  a  group  of  two,  three,  or  a  dozen  atoms  that  constitute  a 
group,  the  original  atomic  theory  had  no  concern.  All  that  was 
contended  for  was  that  the  group  should  not  be  a  very  compli- 
cated one.  The  basis  of  experiment  which  was  represented  by 
this  crude  state  of  the  theory  was  this  fact.  If  we  take  the  ana- 
lysis of  any  one  of  the  common  inorganic  compounds,  and  instead 
of  writing  the  quantity  of  each  element  contained  in  a  hundred 
parts,  divide  the  quantity  of  each  element  by  a  certain  factor 
varying  for  each  element,  we  obtain  a  comparatively  simple 
numerical  expression,  or  at  any  rate  an  expression  which  is 
easily  converted  into  a  very  simple  one.  The  factor  then  became 
the  atomic  weight :  the  simple  numerical  expression  which,  when 
reduced,  was  often  as  simple  as  1  : 1,  or  1 : 2,  or  2 : 3,  &c., 
expressed  the  numbers  of  the  different  atoms  composing  the 
group.  When  the  atomic  theory  came  to  be  applied  to  the  com- 
pounds belonging  to  organic  chemistry,  it  was  found  that  the 
numerical  expression  arrived  at  by  this  process  was  anything  but 
simple,  being  now  and  then  quite  as  complicated  as  the  per- 
centage statement  of  the  analysis.    In  presence  of  this  difficulty. 
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chemists  evolved  the  theory  of  compottnd  radicals  and  the  theoiy 
of  ty|>es.  The  former  consisted  of  a  kind  of  redaplication  of 
the  atomic  theory,  a  compound  radical  being  an  atom  built  up 
of  atoms. 

Compound  radicals  reduced  the  expressions 

C4H«0«  EtOHO 

C^HfiCl    to    EtCl_ 
C8H«0*  EtOAO». 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  language  of  compound  radicals 
expressed  the  fact  that  compounds  containing  certain  subordinate 
groups  may  be  operated  upon  and  changed  in  a  variety  of  ways 
without  disturbance  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  subordi- 
nate group. 

The  type  was  a  structure  which  might  be  very  complicatedj 
but  which  expressed  a  variety  of  different  compounds  according 
to  the  amount  of  substitution  which  it  underwent.  Both  theo- 
ries were  embodiments  of  the  uniformities  which  had  been  recog- 
nized between  the  structures  of  different  compounds. 

But  under  the  theory  of  compound  radicals^  the  radicals  them- 
selves were  regarded  as  ultimate  facts^  no  attempt  being  made 
to  deduce  their  nature  and  constitution  from  definite  fundamental 
properties  of  the  elementary  atoms  of  which  they  were  built  up. 
Tn  like  manner  the  type  was  an  indtpendent  thing,  and  no  limit 
was  hinted  at  of  the  numbers  or  varieties  of  either  radical  or 
type.  Although  both  radical  and  type  were  thus  made  points 
of  departure,  the  employment  of  them,  and  the  habits  of  thought 
thereby  induced,  tended  continually  to  the  idea  of  deducing 
the  form  of  structure  of  organic  compounds  from  fundamental 
properties  of  the  elementary  atoms. 

Rather  more  than  ten  years  ago  two  important  steps  were 
taken  in  this  direction ;  and  to  these  two  attempts  we  owe  the 
doctrine  of  uniform  and  constant  saturation  such  as  we  have  it 
to-day.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Gerhardt^s  scheme  of 
including  all  organic  compounds  under  three  great  types ;  viz. 
Hydrochloric  acid.  Water,  and  Ammonia.  It  was  a  sort  of 
fusion  of  the  compound-radical  with  the  type  theory,  organic 
bodies  being  brought  under  these  types  by  the  assumption  that 
they  contain  suitable  compound  radicals ;  e,  ff,, 

HCltype.  H'Otype.  NHHype. 

(C«l^)l  (CMP)1q  (CH3)] 

CI  /  H   J^         (CH3)  In 

(CH«)J 
(C«  H*)  "l  (C«  H^)  1  Q  {C«  H8  O)  T 

Hj 
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Although  the  Gerhardt  type  theory  is  a  most  palpable  perver- 
aioa  of  fact,  for  organic  compounds  fall  quite  as  naturally  under 
three  dozen  general  types  as  under  these  favoured  three,  and 
although  it  has  been  abandoned  with  surprising  rapidity,  and 
although,  like  the  simple  compound-radical  theory  of  Berxelius 
and  Liebig,  it  simply  accepts  a  multitude  of  radicals  without 
ofiPering  any  explanation  of  their  structure,  yet  it  has  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  science.  It  was  put  forward  in  a 
most  splendid  manner,  and  brought  into  prominence  many  of 
the  most  fundamental  doctrines, — e.  g.,  that  the  elements  are  not 
composed  of  isolated  atoms,  but  of  groups  of  similar  atoms ;  that 
chemical  change  consists  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  double 
decomposition ;  that  the  occupation  of  equal  volumes  in  the  state 
of  vapour  is  an  excellent  sign  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  che- 
mical groups ;  and  much  besides  which  I  have  no  time  to  point 
out. 

The  other  attempt  was  that  of  Kolbe  and  Frankland,  who 
more  than  ten  years  ago  had  made  the  practical  discovery  of  the 
real  saturating  capacity  of  carbon,  and  who  recognized  that  by 
simple  double  decomposition  the  homologous  series  of  alcohols 
and  acids  might  be  built  up.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  Kolbe  and  Frankland  were  actually  employing  methods 
the  validity  of  which  depended  upon  the  fact  that  the  saturating 
power  of  the  atom  of  carbon  is  equal  to  four  of  hydrogen,  it 
should  have  been  reserved  for  Kekul^  to  make  the  announce- 
ment that  if  we  assign  to  carbon  a  fundamental  saturating  power 
equal  that  of  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  we  are  able  to  exhibit 
organic  compounds  with  the  form  of  their  structure  deducible 
from  the  fundamental  saturating  power  of  the  carbon  which  they 
contain. 


XLIV.  Note  on  the  Periodical  Changes  of  Orbit ^  under  certain 

circumstances y  of  a  particle  acted  on  by  a  central  force,  andonVec^ 

.  torial  Coordinates,  ^c,  together  ivith  a  new  Theory  of  the  Ana* 

logues  to  the  Cartesian  Ovals  in  Space,  being  a  ISequel  to  "As^ 

tronomical  Prolusions.'^     By  Prof.  J.  J.  Sylvester,  F.R.S.^ 

Ay£RY  singular  and  previously  unnoticed  species  of  die- 
continuity  arises  when,  according  to  the  equations  of 
motion  interpreted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  a  particle  solicited 
by  a  continuous  central  force  would  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  describe 
an  orbit  external  to  the  force-centre.  An  instance  of  this  kind, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  presented  itself  in  a  question  inci- 
dentally brought  forward  by  myself  in  the  paper  inserted  in  the 

*  Commnnicated  by  the  Author. 
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January  Number  of  this  Magazine^  where  I  alluded,  iu  passing,  to 
the  case  of  a  body  acted  on  by  a  central  force  capable  of  making 
it  move  in  a  circle  exterior  to  the  force-centre,  and  fell  into  the 
not  unnatural  error,  which  has  since  been  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
which  is  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection,  of  stating  that  on 
arriving  at  a  point  where  the  motion  points  to  the  force-centre, 
t.  e,  at  the  point  where  the  tangent  to  the  circle  passes  through 
this  centre,  the  particle  would  go  ofip  in  a  straight  line  on  account 
of  the  motion  and  the  force  coinciding  in  direction.   But  it  is  clear 

that  since  the  instantaneous  area  ^p^  -r-  remains  finite  at  such  point, 

it  cannot  abruptly  become  zero ;  the  radial  velocity  becoming 
infinite,  does  not  entitle  us  to  reject  the  transverse  part  which 
remains  finite ;  thus  the  radius  vector  p  will  continue  to  revolve 
in  the  same  direction  as  before  it  reached  the  tangential  point ; 
it  will  therefore  swing  off  to  another  curve,  so  that  the  true  orbit 
will  possess  an  inflexion  at  that  point.  The  new  curve,  it  may 
easily  be  proved,  will  be  a  circle  equal  to  the  former,  and  related 
to  it  in  the  manner  following :  let  us  suppose  0  to  be  the  force- 
centre  and  two  tangents  drawn  from  0  to  meet  the  original  circle 
in  A  and  B,  so  that  the  line  A  B  divides  the  circle  into  two  un- 
equal segments,  and  that  the  particle  has  been  travelling,  say  in 
the  upper  segment,  from  A  to  B ;  draw  the  angle  B  O  C  equal  to 
the  angle  A  0  B,  and  in  it  place  a  circle  equal  to  the  former, 
touching  the  part  0  B,  0  C  in  B  and  C ;  then  the  particle  will 
describe  the  lower  segment  of  this  new  circle ;  and  so  in  like 
manner,  after  reaching  C,  will  under^ro  a  new  inflexion  at  that 

[)oint  and  pass  on  to  a  new  circle  touching  0  C  and  0  D,  the 
atter  inclined  to  the  former  at  the  same  angle  as  0 G  to  OB 
and  0  B  to  0  A.  Thus,  if  we  repeat  the  angular  sector  A  0  B 
indefinitely,  and  in  each  such  sector  place  equal  circles  touching 
the  rays  of  the  sector,  and  call  their  upper  and  lower  segments 
P,  Q  respectively,  the  particle  will  describe  the  successive  arcs 
Pp  Qsj  P}!  Q»)  Psi  •  •  •  -  od  infinitum.  If  the  sectorial  angle  be 
an  even  aliquot  part  of  360°,  the  complete  orbit  will  be  a  single 
anautotomic  broken  curve  returning  into  itself,  as,  for  instance, 
if  the  sector  be  90°  the  orbit  will  be  Pp  Q^,  P«,  Q«,  V^  Qj,,  P^, 
Q4»  Pp  Qsi  •  •  •  •  If  the  angle  be  an  odd  aliquot  part  of  the  same, 
the  orbit  will  be  a  line  returning  into  but  crossing  itself  as  many 
times  as  there  are  circles,  so  that  in  fact  the  whole  of  each  circle 
will  be  described  in  a  complete  period,  viz.  the  upper  and 
lower  segments  alternately  in  the  first  half  pertod,  and  the  lower 
and  upper  in  the  second  half  thereof,  the  period  being  double 
the  time  of  a  revolution  if  the  latter  is  defined  as  the  interval 
between  the  body  leaving  and  returning  to  any  the  same  point. 
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Thus,  ed.  gr.,  if  the  angular  sector  be  72°^  the  orbit  will  be 

In  like  manner^  if  the  angle  included  between  the  tangents  be 


m 


any  commensurable  part  of  360^,  as  —  360^^  where  m  and  n  are 

integers  prime  to  one  another,  the  orbit  will  be  a  closed  one 
containing  mn  alternate  segments,  or  mn  entire  circles,  according 
as  n  is  even  or  odd.  By  taking  n  even  and  giving  m  any  arbi- 
trary odd  value,  a  waving  line  will  be  produced  forming  an  ori« 
ginal  and,  I  think,  elegant  pattern  for  a  circular  lace  border. 

For  this  pu]*pose  —  should  not  be  too  small,  in  order  that  the 

disproportion  between  the  alternate  circular  segments  and  the 
ratio  of  the  border  to  the  interior  may  not  be  so  great  as  to 
offend  the  eye ;  and  m  not  too  great,  in  order  that  the  traces  of 
the  pattern  may  not  become  too  complicated. 

I  conjecture  that  [m=3;  n=64]  and  [»i=5;  ii  =  128],  pro- 
ducing respectively  3  and  5  twists,  and  5  or  6  and  6  or  7  flex- 
ures within  a  quadrant  of  each  twist,  would  be  eligible  systems 
for  the  purpose.  In  general  n  ought  to  be  even,  and  m  a  large 
moderate  odd  integer. 

If  the  angle  between  the  tangents  to  the  circle  from  the  force- 
centre  be  not  an  aliquot  or  commensurable  part  of  360°,  the 
orbit  will  be  a  non-reentrant  curve  intersecting  itself  an  infinite 
number  of  times.  Similar  or  analogous  conclusions  are  of  course 
applicable  to  every  case  where  the  orbit,  seemingly  indicated  by 
the  equations  of  motion,  is  an  oval,  or,  more  generally,  any  curve 
to  which  tangents  admit  of  being  drawn  from  the  force-centre, — 
a  self-evident  (now  that  it  is  stated)  but  none  the  less  a  very  sur- 
prising feature  in  the  mathematical  theory  of  central  forces.  I 
say  mathematical ;  for  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  observed  that 
since  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  force  of  infinite  magnitude 
resulting  from  the  attraction  of  a  finite  mass,  the  question  in- 
volves not  so  much  a  discussion  of  any  real  phenomenon,  as  of 
the  principles  of  interpretation  applicable  to  an  extreme  case, 
valueless  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  independent  con- 
clusion, although  not  without  latent  importance  as  a  safeguard 
against  errors  which  might  flow  from  the  adoption  of  an  erro- 
neous mode  of  interpretation*. 

*  If  we  accept  thQ  very  reasonable  axiom  that  no  law  of  force  is  admis- 
sible which  would  involve  the  consequence  of  a  finite  mass  exerting  an 
infinite  attraction  at  a  finite  distance,  we  can  find  an  d  priori  limit  to  the 
negative  exponent  of  the  power  of  the  distance  which  can  possibly  express 
any  law  of  force  in  nature.  If  my  memorv  serves  me  aright,  a  distinguished 
rising  French  analyst,  in  contravention  of  this  axiom,  has  assumed,  for  the 
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It  may  readily  be  foand  that  the  vekicity  at  any  point  of  the 
orbit  must  be  that  dae  to  infiQitv  (otherwise  a  different  and 
mnch  more  complicated  curve  would  result) ,  and  then  with  the 
usoal  notation  the  differential  polar  equation  to  the  curve  becomea 


(: 


which  is  easily  seen  to  be  true  of  any  arc  of  a  circle.     The  phe- 

nomenou  to  be  noticed  is,  that  when  -=-  =0,  since  i  is  the  real 

or 

independent  variable^  0  does  not  attain  a  maximum  or  minimum, 
for  it  is  -j-  becoming  infinite^  not  -j-  becoming  zero,  which  ac- 

countsfor-i-  vanishing;  accordingly  -7-  in  passing  through  zero 

must  be  taken  with  a  change  of  sign,  which  accounts  for  the 
discontinuity  of  the  orbit  regarded  as  a  geometrical  curve.  This 
change  of  sign  in  the  radical  is  very  analogous  to  what  happens 
when  we  calculate  the  potential  of  a  spherical  shell,  and  trace  its 
value  as  the  attracted  point  continuously  receding  from  the 
centre  passes  from  within  to  without  the  shell. 

As  connected  with  this  subject  of  motion  in  a  Qircle,  I  may 
mention  that  Mr.  Crofton  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  my  thcoi^m 
concerning  a  homogeneous  circular  plate  whose  molecules  attract 
according  to  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance,  namely  that 
its  resultant  attraction  is  capable  of  making  a  particle  move  in 
any  circle  cutting  the  plate  orthogonally,  admits  of  being  esta- 
blished upon  my  own  principles  without  calculating,  as  I  have 
done,  the  law  of  the  attraction  (Astronomical  Prolusions,  Phil. 
Mag.  Jan.  1866,  p.  73);  for  the  whole  plate  may  be  shown  to 
be  its  own  inverse  in  respect  to  any  such  orthogoual  dividing 
circle ;  t.  e.  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  plate 
will  be  inverses  to  each  other  in  respect  to  the  orthogonal  circle^ 
and  consequently  conjointly  will  serve  to  make  a  particle  move 
in  a  segment  of  such  circle  exterior  to  the  plate*. 


purpose  of  explaining  certain  optical  phenomena,  a  law  of  force  according 
to  some  very  high  inverse  power  of  the  distance  transcending  such  limit. 
It  will  be  seen  below  that  the  inverse  fifth  power  is  inadmissible  on  this 
ground,  and  is  capable  of  leading  to  irreconcileable  contradictions. 

*  And  equally  it  follows  that  a  homogeneous  plate  vvhose  molecules  exert 
tirepulsive  force  following  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance,  would  serve 
to  make  a  particle  move  in  the  interior  segment  of  an  orthogonal  circle. 
Qu«re  as  to  how  the  motion  must  be  conceived  to  take  place  when  the 
attracted  or  repelled  particle  enters  or  quits  the  plate?  To  fix  the  ideas, 
suppose  the  plate  attractive.    The  orbit  described  within  the  plate  must 
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Mr.  Crofton  has  also  made  a  partial  extension  of  the  theorem 
to.  the  case  of  a  plate  of  the  form  of  either  one  of  a  conjugate  pair 
of  Cartesian  ovals,  in  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  theory  of  these 
curves^  lately  read  before  the  London  Mathematical  Society. 
In  the  ''Prolusions''  I  raised  the  question  of  determining  the 
force  at  a  focus  required  to  make  a  body  move  in  such  oval. 
This  may  easily  be  solved  by  aid  of  vectorial  coordinates ;  and 
as  it  seems  desirable  to  place  on  record  the  tangential  affections 
of  a  curve  expressed  in  terms  of  such  coordinates,  which  I  am 
not  aware  has  hitherto  been  done,  I  subjoin  the  investigation  for 
the  purpose.  The  results  will  be  seen  to  be  of  great  use  in  sim- 
plifying the  solution  of  the  important  problem  of  determining 
the  most  general  motion  of  a  body  attracted  to  two  or  more  fixed 
centres,  a  problem  to  which  I  purpose  hereafter  to  return. 

If  F,  6  be  two  foci,  c  their  distance  from  one  another,  /,  g 
from  any  point  in  a  curve,  ds  the  element  of  the  arc  at  the  point 
(/,  g)y  6,  7j  the  angles  which  ds  makes  with /and  g,  we  have 


cosd= 


ds' 


COS  17  = 


=^. 


ds 


Call  g+f^u,  g—f^v,  and  let  o)  be  the  angle  between /and  g. 
Then 

(cos  0)^  -f  (cos  rif  -f  (cos  co*) — 2  cos  © .  cos  tf .  cos  17  ~  1  =  0*. 

touch  the  radius,  for  the  force  becomes  infinite  in  the  direction  of  the  radius, 
and  must  tend  towards  the  centre  without  becoming  convex  to  it,  on  account 
of  the  force  being  attractive.  I  do  not  see  how  these  conditions  can  be  re- 
conciled, except  by  supposing  the  remainder  of  the  motion  to  take  ])lace 
along  the  radius  itself,  which  involves  the  supposition  of  the  transverse 
velocity  at  immergence  Itecoming  instantaneously  destroyed,  and  the  same 
at  eraei^nce  when  the  force  is  repulsive. 

♦  The  left-hand  side  of  tiiis  equatioui  calling  the  directions  of  /,  </,  c&, 
A,B,C,i8 

0  cosAB  cosAC  1 
cosBA  0  cosBC  1 
cosCA    cosCB         0         I 

1  110 

and  in  like  manner  for  four  lines  in  space  A,  B,  C,  D  in  spaces,  the  deter- 
minant 


0 
cosBA 
cosCA 
cos  DA 

1 


cosAB 

0 
cosCB 
cosDB 

1 


cos  AC 
cosBC 

0 
cos  DC 

I 


cos  AD 

cosBD 

cos  CD 

0 

1 


=0. 


This  important  equation  is  nowhere  explicitly  given  in  treatises  on  trigo* 
nometry  or  determinants,  but  is  virtually  included  in  a  theorem  which  is  to 
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Hence 

, .,_  dP'\'d4/^''2cosm.df.dg 

^^  (sin  af 

Let 

Then,  by  trigonometry. 


Hence 


l  +  coso,=  ..^^;    1-C08a>=:-^^. 

,  ,  x«       (rftt)*(l  —  cos  Of)  -  W(l  -f  COS  ») 


{c^^v^du^  +  {(^-u^)do^ 

and  again, 

,.    ^_       /(ds)^''{dff_  df—dg  .  cos  a)__  (fa(l  — cosco)  —  A;(lH-co6») 
^        ^ ""  V  (&)*  sin  o)  &      ""  2  sin « A 

""  4/^  sin  o)  ei!^ 

_  (c«-r«)rftt  +  {u^-f)dv_ __  {c^-v^)du''{c^^u^)dv 

and  similarly, 

8mi7=  — 


It  is  worthy  of  passing  observation  that  the  above  expressions 
lead  immediately  to  the  integral  of  the  fundamental  equation  in 
the  addition  of  elliptic  functions ;  for  if  we  call  p,  q  the  two  per- 
pendiculars from  the  foci  upon  ds,  we  have 

Suppose  now 


be  found  in  Balzer,  and  probably  elsewhere,  as  affirmed  concerning  the 
four  sides  of  a  wry  quadrilateral ;  for  any  four  lines  in  space  which  meet  in 
a  point  being  given,  a  wry  quadrilateral  may  be  formed  with  sides  parallel 
respectively  to  the  same.  The  above  equation  enables  us  to  express  the 
element  of  a  curve  in  space  in  terms  of  vectorial  coordinates  and  their  dif- 
ferentials. 
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Then 

^^ W^  _n 

{ii«-.a«)(tt«-c«)       (t;«-fl«)(i;«-c*) "" 

The  integral^  therefore^  of  this  equation  must  express  the  fact 
that  u  and  v  are,  or  may  be  regarded  as,  the  sum  and  difference 
of  the  distances  of  two  iixed  points  distant  c  apart  from  any  point 
in  a  fixed  straight  line,  the  product  of  whose  distances  from  those 
points  is  t^^d^,  or  also,  if  we  please,  as  the  sum  and  difference 
of  the  distances  of  two  fixed  points  distant  a  apart  from  any  point 
in  a  fixed  straight  line  the  product  of  whose  distances  from  the 
points  is  «*— c*. 

Thus,  parting  from  the  first  construction,  if  we  write  y + Xo? = L 
as  the  equation  to  the  straight  line,  the  origin  being  taken  mid- 
way between  the  two  points,  and  the  axis  of  x  coincident  with 
the  line  joining  them,  we  obtain 

or 

we  have  also 

80  that 

and  that  the  required  integral  will  be 


\/(«^-i^ 


i^r:^Vx?^ 


I         I2c«     ^       2c 

+  \/^  X«+ (c«-a«)  (1 +X«)  =  0, 

whieh,  completely  rationalised,  will  lead  to  an  equation  of  the 
eighth  degree  in  u,  v,  and  quadratic  in  X*. 

A  similar  rational  equation  in  u,  v,  ^^  can  be  obtained  by  in- 
terehanging  a  and  c  with  one  another,  and  X  with  /a;  and  as 
each  equaticm  represents  the  complete  integral,  fj?  will  necessarily 
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be  a  linear  Junction  of  X^  when  each  is  regarded  as  a  function  of 
u,  V.     This  linear  relation  we  can  establish  apriori;  for  we  have 

y+/^=\/j/*«+(a«-c«)(l+M«). 

Hence  making  a?=0^  we  have 

(5a«-4c«)/**-  (5c*-4fl«)X*+8(a«~c«)=0. 

If  we  are  content  to  leave  the  integral  irrational  in  X  or  f&  re- 
spectively, then  it  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  biquadratic 
rational  equation  in  u  and  v.  Combining  the  above  construction 
of  the  integral  with  the  well-known  one  through  spherical  trian- 
gles^ we  obtain  an  interesting  geometrical  theorem,  viz.  that  if 
from  a  given  spherical  lune  two  arcs  be  cut  off  by  an  arc  of  con- 
stant length,  their  sines  may  always  be  represented  by  the  sum 
and  difference  of  the  distances  of  two  fixed  points  from  a  vari- 
able point  in  a  fixed  straight  line ;  and  moreover  there  will  be 
two  systems  of  such  line  and  associated  points. 

Besides  the  general  integral,  we  have  also  the  singular  ones 
given  by 

u^a  or  v^a,    qtu^c  or  v=^c,    • 

indicating  the  familiar  proposition  that  the  product  of  the  focal 
distances  from  the  tangents  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  are  con- 
stant; tt=a  and  »=c  will  correspond  to  an  ellipse  and  hyper- 
bola, of  which  the  foci  in  the  one  are  the  vertices  of  the  other, 
and  vice  versd.     tf  from  any  external  point  we  draw  a  pair  of 

tangents  to  either  of  these  curves,  -y-,  i.  e.  -~ — ~-^  and  therefore 

df      ,  '  dv'         df-'dg 

J-,  will  have  the  same  value  at  each  point  of  contact;  so  that  if 

a,  ol  and  /8, 0  be  the  angles  which  the  tangents  respectively 
make  with  the  focal  distances  of  the  points  of  contact,  we  have 

1= nzi  aiid  also  «'—- «  the  same  in  absolute  magiiitude 

cos  a'     cosp'  ^^ 

as  ff^fi,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  infer  a=)8,  ol^P,  showing 
that  the  tangents  to  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  make  equal  angles 
with  the  focal  distances  at  the  points  of  contact,  as  is  also  known 
from  the  theory  of  confocal  conies. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  we  may  integrate  the  generd 
equation  F(2p,2g)=C,  where 
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"'"n/^ 


F  being  any  form  of  function  whatever ;  the  integral  will  always 

where  the  relation  between  L  and  \  depends  upon^  and  may  be 
determined  from,  the  nature  of  F*, 

As  regards  the  expression  for  (p),  the  radius  of  curvature  in 
terms  of  vectorial  coordinates^  we  may  employ  the  well-known 
formula 

1  &« 


where 

*= 2c =="2^"' 


so  that 


^       fu-\-c    U^C    C-^V    C--V  


2c 


flu  ^ 


which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  reduce  further.  As 
regards  the  original  question  of  determining  the  central  force 
towards  a  focus^  say  F^  proper  to  make  a  body  move  in  a  Car- 

*  By  varying  the  curre  to  which  ds  refers,  we  may  obtain  innume- 
rable classes  of  differential  equations  whose  integrals  can  be  determined. 
Moreover,  by  taking  ds  the  element  of  a  curve  in  space  referred  to  three 
foci,  ds  can  be  expressed  by  aid  of  the  theorem  given  in  a  previous  foot- 
note as  a  function  of  the  three  focal  distances/,  g,  h  and  their  differentials; 
and  consequently  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  upon  it  from  the  three 
foci  can  be  expressed  in  like  manner,  and  we  may  thus  obtain  integrable 
forms  of  simultaneous  binary  systems  of  differential  eqoatioiu  between/,  cr,  A* 

X2 
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tesian  oval,  we  have 

where  -  is  the  instantaneous  area)  and,  if  the  equation  to  the  oval 

hef'-kffszm, 

df=kdgi    du={l-\-k)dff;    dv^{l^k)dff;    «*=(l  +  J)/-j5 

so  that 

from  which  F  may  be  calculated  and  expressed  under  the  form 
p 
>3n>  where  P  and  Q  are  each  rational  integral  functions  of  the 

fourth  degree  in/. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  work  out  the  actual 
values  of  P,  Q  for  the  general  fo^m  of  the  oval  (in  algebra  as  in 
common  life,  there  is  wisdom  in  knowing  where  to  stop);  but  it 
did  appear  to  me  desirable  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion for  the  retaining  force^  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  do  had  the  ordinary  sys- 
tems of  coordinates  been  employed.  The  fact  of  this  force  being 
a  rational  function  of  the  distance  is  a  result  not  without  interest ; 
and  for  particular  varieties  of  the  curves  belonging  to  the  class 
of  Cartesian  ovals,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  its  actual  value  as  a 
function  of  the  distance. 


Po8tscry)L 

On  the  Curve  in  Space  which  is  the  Analogue  to  the  Cartesian 

Ooals  in  piano. 
By  a  Cartesoid  we  may  understand  a  surface  such  that  a  linear 
relation  exists  between  the  distances  of  any  point  in  it  from  three 
fixed  points  in  a  plane,  and  by  a  twisted  Cartesian  the  intersection 
of  two  Cartesoids  whose  three  fixed  points  of  reference  are  iden- 
tical. A  twisted  Cartesian,  then,  will  be  a  curve  in  space  whose 
distances  from  three  fixed  points  (its  foci)  are  connected  by  two 
linear  relations :  from  this  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  conceived 
also  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  revolution  generated 
by  the  rotation. about  their  lines  of  foci  of  two  plane  Cartesians 
having  one  focus  in  common,  so  that  it  will  consist  of  a  system 
of  closed  rings.     If  F,  O,  H,  K  be  any  four  points  in  a  plane. 
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and  if  the  areas  of  the  triangles  6HK,  HKF,  KFG,  F6H  be 
called  F„  6,^  Il|^  K|  respectively^  and  P  be  any  point  in  space, 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

Pi.PF«-Gi.PG«  +  H,.PH«-Ki.PK«=E, 

where  E  is  a  sort  of  geometrical  invariant  independent  of  the 
,  position  of  P.     Its  value  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

P      PG«    FH«    FK« 

GF«      0      GH«    GK« 

HF«    HG«     0       HK« 

KF«    KG«    KH«      0 

By  making  P  coincide  with  F  we  find 

±E=FG«.HKF+FH«.GKF-FK«.  GFH. 

Hence,  if  the  position  of  K  be  determined  by  linear  coordinates, 
X,  y,  and  of  F,  G,  H  b^  coordinates  of  the  like  kind,  it  is  obvious 
that  E  becomes  a  rational  quadratic  function  of  jr,  y ;  F|,  G„ 
H]  linear  functions  o{  x,y}  and  Kj  independ«it  of  x,  y. 

Let  P  be  any  point  in  a  twisted  Cartesian  whose  foci  are 
F,  G,  H ;  />,  <r,  r  the  distances  of  P  from  these  foci.  Then  we 
have 

/p+jncr+nT+j»=0, (1) 

/V-l-w'<r-frfT+y=0,    .....     (2) 

where  /,  m,  n,  p'y  V,  m',  n\  fl  are  constants. 
Let  t;  be  the  distance  of  P  from  K,  then 

Fi/5«-G,a«+H,T«-E=-K,i;«,      ...     (3) 

and  i;  will  be  a  linear  function  of  p,  <r,  r,  provided  that  the  values 
of  />,  <r  in  terms  of  r  determined  from  (1)  and  (2)  make  the 
left-hand  side  of  (3)  a  perfect  square. 
The  condition  that  this  may  happen  is 


F.5 

0; 

0  ; 

0; 

l; 

/' 

0  ;- 

-G.; 

0  J 

0; 

m; 

ni 

0  ; 

Oj 

H,; 

Oj 

n; 

n' 

0  ; 

0; 

0} 

-Ej 

Pi 

P* 

/  ; 

nij 

n ; 

Pi 

0; 

0 

t  J 

fn^;. 

^', 

yj 

0; 

0 

=0. 


(4) 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  determinant  above  written  consists 
exclusively  of  terms  in  which  only  binary  combinations  of  F,,  G„ 
H|,  E  [appear.  Consequently  equation  (4)  is  an  equation  of 
the  third  degree  in  x,  y.  When  this  equation  is  satisfied,  K  is 
a  focus  just  like  F,  0,  U.     Hence  we  may  conclude  that  any 
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given  twisted  Cartesian  possesses  an  infinite 'number  of  foci, 
every  point  that  lies  in  a  certain  curve  of  the  third  degree  being 
a  focus.  When  three  foci  are  given  there  are  four  disposable 
parameters,  and  no  more,  for  determining  this  curve,  which  there- 
fore cannot  be  any  cubic  curve,  but  is  subject  to  satisfy  two 
conditions.  This  cubic  curve  of  foci  for  the  twisted  Cartesian  is 
the  analogue  of  the  three  focal  points  appertaining  to  the  ordi- 
nary plane  Cartesian*. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  much  simpler  mode  of 
genesis  of  the  twisted  Cartesian.  If  F,  6,  H  be  any  three  points 
in  a  right  line  whose  distances  from  each  of  a  group  of  points  in 
a  plane  more  than  two  in  number  are  subject  to  two  linear 
relations,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  these  latter  will  lie  in  a  Car- 
tesian oval,  of  which  F,  6,  H  are  the  three  foci.  If  then  we 
draw  any  transversal  in  the  plane  of  the  focal  cubic  cutting  it  in 
three  points  F,  6,  H,  and  make  a  plane  revolve  about  this  line, 
each  group  of  points  in  which  the  twisted  curve  is  cut  by  this 
revolving  plane  being  subject  to  the  same  two  linear  conditions 
of  distance  from  F,  G,  H,  they  and  therefore  the  entire  twisted 
curve  will  lie  in  a  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  certain 
Cartesian  oval  about  F,  6,  H.  By  drawing  F,  Q,  H  parallel  to 
an  asymptote  t,  one  of  the  points,  say  H,  goes  off  to  infinity,  and 
F,  G  become  the  foci  of  a  conic ;  and  as  we  may  draw  any  other 
transversal  parallel  to  the  former  cutting  the  cubic  in  two  other 
points  F,  G',  we  learn  that  the  twisted  Cartesian  if  always  expres- 
sible as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  revolution  of  the  second 
degree  whose  axes  are  parallel,  and  is  thus  a  curve  of  only  the 
fourth  order*  It  follows,  moreover,  that  the  focal  cubic  is  the 
locus  of  the  foci  of  a  family  of  conies  in  involution  whose  axes 
are  parallel. 

But  we  may  still  further  simplify  the  conception  of  these 
remarkable  analogues  to  the  ovals  of  Descartes.  One  of  the 
system  of  parallels  last  described  will  be  the  asymptote  itself 
meeting  the  cubic  in  only  one  point,  so  that  the  revolving  conic 
becomes  a  parabola ;  and  again,  if  we  draw  another  transversal 
parallel  to  the  asymptote  and  touching  the  cubic,  the  two  foci 

*  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Crofton  to  state  that  the  idea  which  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  this  property  of  the  twisted  Cartesian  was  suggested  by  the 
method  employed  by  that  excellent  geometer  for  establishing  the  existence 
of  the  third  focus  for  the  plane  ovals,  as  described  by  him  in  a  remarkable 
paper  on  the  theoiy  of  these  curves  read  before  the  liondon  Mathematical 
Society  on  the  19th  instant.  It  is  important  to  notice  that,  since  the  dis- 
tances of  the  points  in  the  twisted  curve  from  any  one  of  the  original  foci 
are  linearly  related  to  those  from  any  other  point  L,  and  also  ^m  any 
other  point  M  in.the  focal  cubic,  the  custances  from  L  and  M  are  themselvtt 
linearly  related. 

t  It  will  presently  appear  that  there  is  but  one  real  asymptote  to  the 
food  cubic. 
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eome  together,  and  the  conic  becomes  a  circle.  Hence  every 
twiited  Cartesian  is  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  and  a  paraboloid 
of  revolution'^. 

.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  turn  back  upon  the  focal  cubic 
itself  and  make  it  disclose  its  true  nature ;  for  it  will  be  no  other 
than  one  of  the  two  curves  of  foci  of  the  system  of  conies  passing 
through  four  points  which  lie  in  a  circle.  The  axes  of  such  a 
system  always  retain  their  parallelism ;  and  consequently  there 
will  be  two  separately  determinable  curves  of  foci — those^  namely^ 
which  lie  in  one  set  of  parallel  axes,  and  those  which  lie  in  the 
other.  By  a  general  theorem  of  M.  Chasles,  the  complete  curve 
of  foci  is  of  the  sixth  order,  and  consequently  each  of  the  two  in 
question  ought  to  be,  as  we  learn  from  the  preceding  theory  it  is, 
a  curve  of  only  the  third  degreef. 

The  equation  of  either  may  easily  be  found,  and  is  of  the  form 

to  which  there  is  only  one  real  asymptote,  viz.  a?+D=0.  This, 
then,  is  the  general  equation  to  the  focal  cubic  to  a  twisted 
Cartesian^  and  shows  it  to  belong  to  the  class  of  circular  cubics. 

The  focal  cubic  is  or  may  be  determined  by  a  circle  involving 
three  constants  and  four  points  arbitrarily  chosen  in  the  circle, 
which,  together  with  the  three  constants  for  fixing  the  plane  of 
the  circle,  give  ten  parameters  in  all. 

It  passes  through  the  intersections  of  the  three  pairs  of  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  the  circle,  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  the  two  circular  points  at  infinity ;  the  special  re- 
lations of  the  three  intersections  to  the  cubic  await  further  inves- 
tigation. .  The  twisted  cubic  with  which  it  is  associated  may  be 
determined  by  means  of  two  right  cones,  each  involving  six  con- 
stants ;  but  as  the  axes  must  be  coplanar  and  parallel,  the  num- 
ber of  parameters  is  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten,  thus  showing 
that,  when  the  focal  curve  is  given,  the  associated  ovals  are  deter- 
mined (in  this  respect  differing  from  the  plane  ovals,  in  which 
one  parameter  remains  indeterminate  when  the  trifocal  system 
of  points — the  analogue  of  the  focal  cubic — is  given).  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  when  five  points  in  the  focal  curve  are 
given,  thus  leaving  two  parameters  disposable,  the  twisted  ovals 
drawn  through  any  given  point  will  cut  each  other  orthogonally, 
as  Mr.  Crofton  has  shown  to  be  the  case  for  the  plane  curves  in 

♦  Or,  as  ii  evident  from  the  text,  the  intersection  of  two  (and  therefore 
also  of  three)  right  cones  with  parallel  axes  whose  plane  will  contain  the 
focal  cubic. 

t  Every  focal  cubic  to  a  ^ven  twisted  Cartesian  has  thus  its  conjugate 
corresponding  to  another  twisted  Cartesian,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
conjugate  of  the  first ;  and  the  mutual  relations  of  such  curves  seem  to 
inmte  further  investigation. 
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his  beautiful  paper  on  the  Cartesian  ovals.  I  find  that  whoa 
the  foeal  cubic  is  defined  by  means  of  the  circle  x*  +  y*— ^saO, 
and  of  its  intersection  with  the  parabola  Aar^-f2ear+2/^+j^=0,ita 
equation  becomes  Atfar(«*+y^  +  c*)  +(A*— A^)a:*— («y— /?)'=0. 
I  have  already  implicitly  alluded  in  a  preceding  footnote,  but 
think  it  well  again  to  call  express  attention,  to  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  the  new  ovals,  of  giving  circular  perspective  projections  on 
the  same  plane  for  three  difi^erent  positions  of  the  eye,  the  lines 
joining  the  eye  with  the  centre  of  each  projection  bemg  all  three 
parallel  to  one  another  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture. This  fact  involves  the  truth  of  the  elegant  and  probably 
well-known  elementary  geometrical  proposition,  that  if  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribea  in  a  ch^le  be  produced,  the 
lines  which  bisect  the  acute  angles  thus  formed  will  be  perpendi- 
cular to  one  another,  and  respectively  parallel  to  the  two  bisectors 
of  the  angles  formed  by  the  diagonals  at  their  intersection.  I  must 
now  leave  to  professed  geometers  (among  whose  glorious  ranks 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  numbered)  the  further  study  of  those  won- 
derful twin  beings,  twisted  Cartesians  as  I  have  called  them,  but 
which  those  who  so  think  fit  may  of  course  designate  more  simply 
as  ovals  with  the  name  of  their  originator  prefixed.  By  suppo- 
sing the  vertices  of  the  three  containing  cones  to  be  brought 
indefinitely  near  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  my  ovals  ought  to 
revert  to  the  Cartesian  form. 

Woolwich  Common, 
March  26, 1866.    


JSrrata  in  No.  206. 


Page  60,    +  costs  coafiooa<^, /or  cos/t  hge  cosX. 

—  e7,forae^^^lesieae^^. 

—  70^  footnote, /or  M.  Serret  (his)  lege  M.  Ossian  Bonnet; 

and /or  centre  of  force  ending  singly  lege  centre  of 
force  acting  singly. 

—  74,  first  footnote,/orr"=GO.GFAyef^=GO.GF'; 
and  for  image  circle  lege  image-making  circle. 
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XLV.  On  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Submergence  and  Emer- 
gence  of  the  Land  durtng  the  Glacial  Epoch*  By  James 
Croix*. 

IN  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  last  month  Mr.  Heath  has 
favoured  us  with  a  long  and  elaborate  paper  on  the  glacial- 
aubmergence  question.  In  that  paper  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  ice-cap  placed  upon  the  arctic  regions  would  not 
only  attract  the  water  of  the  ocean  towards  those  regions^  but 
would  also  cause  a  similar  flow  of  water  to  the  south  pole^  pro- 
ducing a  rise  in  the  sea-level  there  also,  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
globe  meanwhile  remaining  undisturbed  in  the  centre  of  the 
oce^n.  That  an  ice-cap  resting  on  the  solid  ground  should  by 
its  attraction  cause  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  recede  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe^  is  a  conclusion  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  received  principles  of  mechanics,  that  we  fear  there  arc  few 
physicists  who  will  not  be  apt  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Heath  in  his 
reasoning  must  have  gone  astray  somewhere  or  other.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  has  been  misled  by  adopting  an  erro- 
neous theory  regarding  the  cause  of  the  tides.  Mr.  Heath  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  tides  as  follows : — 

"The  common  explanation/'  he  says,  "of  the  phenomena  of 
the  tides,  by  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  ocean,  under  the 
influence  of  the  moon  or  sun,  to  assume  an  elliptical  shape  with 
the  long  axis  pointing  towards  the  luminary  and  the  solid  nucleus 
of  the  earth  at  the  centre,  would  not  be  in  anywise  affected  by 
supposing  either  luminary  to  be  attached  to  the  '  solid  mass  of 
the  earth '  by  a  rod  of  insensible  weight ;  whereas  Mr.  CrolPs 
axiom  would  lead  to  the  gathering  up  of  the  waters,  not  into 
two  opposite  semidiurnal  tides  respectively  under  and  antipodal 
to  the  moon,  but  into  one  globular  mass  under  it.^' 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  tides 
would  occur  just  as  they  do  at  present,  though  the  earth  and 
moon  were  connected  by  a  "  rod  of  insensible  weight,^'  pro- 
vided those  orbs  be  permitted  to  revolve  around  their  common 
centre  of  gravity.  But  stop  their  motion  and  allow  them  to  be 
held  separate  by  the  "rod/'  which  we  presume  is  the  idea 
Mr.  Heath  wishes  to  convey,  and  there  would  not  then  be  two 
semidiurnal  lunar  tides,  as  he  supposes,  but  only  one  on  the 
side  under  the  moon,  just  as  my  "axiom''  would  lead  us  to 
conclude. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Heath  has  been  misled  at  the  very 
outset  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  rise  of  the  waters  by  the 
attraction  of  the  ice-cap  and  the  rise  of  the  tidal  wave  are  not 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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analogous  phenomena.  The  rise  of  the  ocean  under  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  ice-cap^  as  I  have  already  shown *,  is  a  purely  staticaf 
effect^  ,whereas  the  tidal  wave  is  as  much  a  kinetic  effect  as  a 
statical. 

He  states  that  the  principle  on  which  I  have  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  is  altogether  erroneous.  I  had  expressed  the 
same  opinion  myself  regarding  one  part  of  my  principle,  but  in 
rather  too  imqualitied  termsf.  From  the  letter  of  Professor  W. 
Thomson  appended,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  had  been  led  to  abandon 
the  fundamental  plan  of  calculation  used  in  my  original  theory 
somewhat  too  hastily. 

All  those  who  have  discussed  the  subject,  with  the  exception 
of  Archdeacon  Pratt,  have  assumed  the  earth  to  be  a  pe]:fect 
sphere  previous  to  the-ice  cap  being  placed  upon  it.  I  shall, 
however,  assume  it  to  be  a  sphere  after  the  addition  of  the  ice- 
cap. This  assumption  is  allowable;  for  in  reality  an  ice-cap  of 
the  form  which  I  shall  assume  actually  makes  the  earth  more 
spherical  than  before,  for  it  tends  to  make  the  polar  diameter 
more  nearly  equal  to  the  equatorial.  In  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  cap,  each  one  has  chosen  that  form  which  appeared  to  him 
best  adapted  to  simplify  calculations;  and  of  course  we  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  do  the  same.  M.  Adhemar,  who  was  the  first  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Heath,  and  also 
Mr.  Fisher,  assume  the  cap  to  be  of  uniform  thickness.  I  shall, 
however,  assume  it  to  be  thickest  at  the  pole,  and  to  thin  away 
towards  the  equatQr. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  period  of  glaciation  on  the  southern 
hemisphere.      Let  W  N  E  S'        • 
be  the  solid  part  of  the  earth.  Fig.  1, 

and  c  its  centre  of  gravity.  ^ 

And  let  E  S  W  be  an  ice-cap 
covering  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Let  us  in  the  first 
case  assume  the  earth  to  be 
of  the  same  density  as  the 
cap.  The  earth  with  its  cap 
forms  now  a  perfect  sphere 
with  its  centre  of  gravity  at 
0',  for  WNES  is  a  circle, 
and  0  is  its  centre.  Sup- 
pose now  the  whole  to  be 
covered  with  an  ocean  a  few 
miles  deep.  The  ocean  will  assume  the  spherical  form,  and  will 
be  of  uoiform  depth.     Let  the  southern  winter  solstice  begin 

*  Reader,  March  3,  1866.  t  Ibid. 
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now  to  move  round  from  the  aphelion.  The  ice-cap  will  also 
commence  gradaally  to  diminish  in  thickness^  and  another  cap 
will  begin  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Aa  the  northern  cap  may  be  supposed,  for  simplicity  of  calcula- 
tion^ to  increase  at  the  same  rate  that  the  southern  will  dimi- 
nish, the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  will  always  be  maintained. 
By  the  time  that  the  northern  cap  has  reached  a  maximum,  the 
southern  cap  will  have  completely  disappeared.  The  circle 
WN'ES'  will  now  represent  the  earth  with  its  cap  on  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  (f  will  be  its  centre  of  gravity ;  for 
of  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  W  N'  E  S'.  And  as  the  distance 
between  the  centres  o  and  o/  is  equal  to  N  N',  the  thickness  of 
the  cap  at  the  pole,  therefore  N  N'  will  represent  the  extent  to 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  displaced.  It  will  also 
represent  the  extent  to  which  the  ocean  has  risen  at  the  north 
pole  and  sunk  at  the  south.  This  is  evident ;  for  as  the  sphere 
W  N'  E  S'  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  sphere  W  N  E  S, 
with  the  exception  only  that  the  cap  is  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  at  the  poles  will  now  be  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  cl  as  it  was  from  the  centre  o  when  the  cap 
covered  the  southern  hemisphere.  Hence  the  distance  between 
0  and  e/  must  be  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  submergence  at  the 
north  pole  and  the  emergence  at  the  south.  Neglect  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  altering  water  on  the  water  itself,  which  later  on  will 
come  under  our  consideration. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  result  when  the  earth  is  taken  at 
its  actual  density,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  about  5*5. 
The  density  of  ice  being  '92,  the  density  of  the  cap  to  that  of 
the  earth  will  therefore  be  as  1  to  6. 

Let  fig.  2  represent  the  earth  with  an  ice-cap  on  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  whose  thick-  Fig.  2. 

ness  is,  say,  6000  feet  at  the 
pole.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  without  the  cap 
is  at  c.  When  the  cap  is  on, 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  shifted 
too,  a  point  a  little  more  than 
500  feet  to  the  north  of  c. 
Had  the  cap  and  the  earth 
been  of  equal  density,  the 
centre  of  gravity  would  have 
been  shifted  to  (/,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  figure,  a  point  situ- 
ated, of  course,  3000  feet  to  the  north  of  c.  Now  it  is  very 
approximately  true  that  the  ocean  will  tend  to  adjust  itself  as  a 
sphere  around  the  eentce  of  gravity  o.    Thus  it  would  of  course 
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sink  at  the  south  pole  and  rise  to  the  same  extent  at  the  north 
in  any  opening  or  channel  in  the  ice  allowing  the  water  to  enter. 

Let  the  ic&-cap  be  now  transferred  over  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere^ and  the  condition  of  things  on  the  two  hemispheres  wiU 
in  every  particular  be  reversed.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  then 
lie  to  the  south  of  c,  or  about  1000  feet  from  its  former  posi- 
tion. Consequently  the  transference  of  the  cap  from  the  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other  will  produce  a  total  submergence  of 
about  1000  feet. 

It  is^  of  course,  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  ice-cap  could  ever 
actually  reach  down  to  the  equator.  It  is  probable  that  the 
great  ice-cap  of  the  glacial  epoch  nowhere  reached  even  halfway 
to  the  equator.  Our  cap  must  therefore  terminate  at  a  mode- 
rately high  latitude.  Let  it  terminate  somewhere  about  the 
latitude  of  the  north  of  England,  say  at  latitude  55°.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  now  is  simply  to  imagine  our  cap,  up  to  that 
latitude,  becoming  eonverted  into  the  fluid  state.  This  would 
reduce  the  cap  to  less  than  one-half  its  former  mass.  But  it 
would  not  diminish  the  submergence  to  anything  like  that  ex- 
tent. For  although  the  cap  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
half  its  former  mass,  yet  its  influence  in  displacing  the  centre  of 
gravity  would  not  be  diminished  to  that  extent.  This  is  evi- 
dent ;  for  the  cap  now  extending  down  to  only  latitude  55^^  has 
its  centre  of  gravity  much  further  removed  from  the  earth's 
centre  of  gravity  than  it  had  when  it  extended  down  to  the 
equator.  Consequently  it  now  possesses,  in  proportion  to  its 
mass,  a  much  greater  power  in  displacing  the  earth's  centre  of 
gravity. 

There  is  another  fact,  referred  to  above,  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and 
cap  is  not  exactly  the  point  around  which  the  ocean  tends  to 
adjust  itself.  It  adjusts  itself  not  in  relation  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  solid  mass  alone,  but  in  relation  to  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  mass,  solid  and  liquid.  Now  the 
water  which  is  pulled  over  from  the  one  hemisphere  to  the  other 
by  the  attraction  of  the  cap  will  also  aid  in  displacing  the  centre 
of  gravitv.  It  will  cooperate  with  the  cap  and  carry  the  true 
centre  of  gravity  to  a  point  beyond  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  and  cap,  and  thus  increase  the  efiect. 

In  the  '  Reader '  for  January  13,  1866, 1  advanced  an  objec- 
tion to  the  submergence  theory  on  the  grounds  that  the  lower- 
ing of  the  ocean-level  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  to  form 
the  ice-cap,  would  exceed  the  submergence  resulting  from  the 
displacement  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity.  But,  after  my 
letter  had  gone  to  press,  I  found  that  I  had  overlooked  some 
important  considerations  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  objection 
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had  no  real  foandation.  For  daring  a  glacial  period^  say  on 
the  northern  hemisphere^  the  entire  mass  of  ice  which  presently 
exists  on  the  southern  hemisphere  would  be  transferred  to  the 
northern^  leaving  the  quantity  of  liquid  water  unchanged. 


Note  on  the  preceding  Paper.  By  Professor  W.  Thomson,  F.R.8. 

Mr.  CroU's  estimate  of  the  influence  of  a  cap  of  ice  on  the 
sea-level  is  very  remarkable  in  its  relation  to  Laplace's  celebrated 
analysis,  as  being  founded  on  that  law  of  thickness  which  leads 
to  expressions  involving  only  the  first  term  of  the  series  of 
''  Laplace's  functions/'  or  "  spherical  harmonics."  The  equation 
of  the  level  surface,  as  altered  by  any  given  transference  of  solid 
matter,  is  expressed  by  equating  the  altered  potential  function 
to  a  constant.  This  function,  when  expanded  in  the  series  of 
spherical  harmonics,  has  for  its  first  term  the  potential  due  to 
the  whole  mass  supposed  collected  at  its  altered  centre  of  gravity. 
Hence  a  spherical  surface  round  the  altered  centre  of  gravity  is 
the  first  approximation  in  Laplace's  method  of  solution  for  the 
altered  level  surface.  Mr.  CroU  has  with  admirable  tact  chosen, 
of  all  the  arbitrary  suppositions  that  may  be  made  foundations 
for  rough  estimates  of  the  change  of  sea-level  due  to  variations 
in  thS  polar  ice-crusts,  the  one  which  reduces  to  zero  all  terms 
after  the  first  in  the  harmonic  series,  and  renders  that  first  ap- 
proximation (which  always  expresses  the  essence  of  the  result) 
the  whole  solution,  undisturbed  by  terms  irrelevant  to  the  great 
physical  question. 

Mr.  Croll,  in  the  preceding  paper,  has  alluded  with  remark- 
able clearness  to  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  distribution  of 
the  water  in  increasing,  by  its  own  attraction,  the  deviation  of 
the  level  surface  above  that  which  is  due  to  the  given  change  in 
the  distribution  of  solid  matter.  The  remark  he  makes,  that  it 
is  round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  altered  solid  ^and  altered 
liquid  that  the  altering  liquid  surface  adjusts  itself,  expresses  the 
essence  of  Laplace's  celebrated  demonstration  of  the  stability  of 
the  ocean,  and  suggests  the  proper  elementary  -  solution  of  the 
problem  to  find  the  true  alteration  of  sea- level  produced  by  a 
given  alteration  of  the  solid.  As  an  assumption  leading  to  a 
simple  calculation,  let  us  suppose  the  solid  earth  to  rise  out  of 
the  water  in  a  vast  number  of  small  flat-topped  islands,  each 
bounded  by  a  perpendicular  diff,  and  let  the  proportion  of  water- 
area  to  the  whole  be  equal  in  all  quarters.  Let  all  of  these 
islands  in  one  hemisphere  be  covered  with  ice,  of  thickness  ac- 
cording to  the  law  assumed  by  Mr.  Croll — that  is,  varying  in 
simple  proportion  to  the  latitude.  Let  this  ice  be  removed  from 
the  first  hemisphere  and  similarly  distributed  over  the  islands  of 
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the  second.  By  working  out  according  to  Mr.  CroU's  directions, 
it  is  easily  found  that  the  change  of  sea-level  which  this  will 
produce  will  consist  in  a  sinking  in  the  first  hemisphere  and 
rising  in  the  second^  through  heights  varying  according  to  the 
same  law  (that  is,  simple  proportionality  to  sines  of  ktitndes), 
and  amounting  at  each  pole  to 

(l-o>)i7 
1— ©u; 

whole  t  denotes  the  thickness  of  the  ice-crust  at  the  pole ;  t  the 
ratio  of  the  density  of  ice,  and  w  that  of  sea-water  to  the  earth's 
mean  density ;  and  a>  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  ocean  to  the  whole 
surface. 

2 

Thus^  for  instance^  if  we  suppose  6>=  »,  and  ^=6000  feet, 

11  .  .         .       ^ 

and  take  ^  and  ^  as  the  densities  of  ice  and  water  respectively, 

we  find  for  the  rise  of  sea-level  at  one  pole,  and  depression  at 
the  other, 

j^xj^x6000 

,2      1' 

or  approximately  880  feet. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  a  transference  of  floating  ioe 
goes  for  nothing  in  changing  the  sea^level,  and  that  in  esti- 
mating the  efiect  of  grounded  icebergs  the  excess  of  the  mass  of 
ice  above  that  of  the  water  displaced  by  it  is  to  be  reckoned  just 
as  if  so  much  ice  were  laid  on  the  top  of  an  island. 


XLVI.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals. 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
[Continaed  from  p.  144.] 

BEKETOPF  has  published  a  work,  in  the  Russian  language, 
on  the  displacement  of  some  elements  by  others.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  principal  results  is  taken  from  an  abstract 
of  the  book,  which  appeared  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Chemie*. 

The  experiments  on  the  relation  of  hydrogen  under  high  pres- 
sure towards  metallic  salts  are  already  partially  known.  The 
author  made  an  experiment  in  which  he  used  a  tube  bent  eight 
times,  in  such  a  manner  that  four  legs  were  formed.  In  the  first 
bend  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  was  placed,  in  the  second 
*  June  1865. 
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a  saturated  solution,  and  in  the  third  a  saturated  solution  along 
with  crystals  of  the  same  salt,  while  in  the  fourth  was  some  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  in  the  drawn-out  end  of  the  tube  some  zinc.  By 
inclining  the  tube,  zinc  was  brought  into  sulphuric  acid ;  the  hy- 
drogen liberated  had  to  pass  first  of  all  through  the  layer  of  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  silver-salt,  by  which  it  was  purified ;  it  could 
then  act  upon  the  second  saturated  solution,  and  finally  on  the 
dilute  solution.  After  some  days  a  dark  precipitate  appeared  on 
the  surface  of  the  dilute  solution,  which  increased  in  the  following 
days,  while  both  saturated  solutions  remained  unchanged*  Hence 
reduction  by  hydrogen  only  takes  place  in  dilute  solutions. 

A  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  was  not  reduced  by  hy- 
drogen even  under  a  pressure  of  forty  atmospheres.  A  mixture 
of  nitrate  of  copper  and  silver  only  gave  dubious  indications  of  a 
separation  of  copper.  Lead  solutions  could  not  be  reduced  by 
hydrogen. 

The  author  repeated  the  experiments  with  the  aid  of  platinum. 
In  a  glass  tube  he  arranged  in  layers  hydrochloric  acid,  zinc,  and  a 
dilute  solution  of  coppery  in  which  dipped  a  platinum- foil  which 
had  been  previously  ignited.  After  sealing  the  tube,  the  zinc  was 
brought  into  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  shaking.  In  a  few  days 
all  the  zinc  was  dissolved,  so  that  the  internal  pressure  must  have 
amounted  to  about  110  atmospheres.  After  the  lapse  of  this 
time  a  crystalline  rose-red  deposit  could  be  seen  on  the  platinum. 

The  author  filled  glass  tubes  one-third  full  with  metallic  solu-* 
tions,  placed  platinum-foils  in  them  so  that  about  half  the 
platinum  was  out  of  the  solution,  and  filled  the  tubes  with  hy- 
drogen. The  tubes  were  then  sealed.  On  the  following  day 
crystallized  silver  was  deposited  on  the  platinum  in  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  silver.  After  several  days  there  was  a  precipitate 
of  copper  in  the  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper.  Lead  solu- 
tions were  unchanged.  In  these  experiments  the  platinum  ma- 
nifestly acts  by  its  condensation  of  hydrogen  on  the  surface*  It 
follows  from  this  that  hydrogen,  as  a  reducing  agent,  takes  a  place 
between  lead  and  copper,  mercury,  silver,  palladium,  gold,  and 
platinum. 

In  order  more  accurately  to  determine  the  pressure  under 
which  the  reduction  of  metals  takes  place,  tbe  author  repeated 
his  experiments,  in  tubes  one  end  of  which  was  drawn  out.  This 
end  was  divided,  calibrated,  and  then  bent  in  a  U-shape  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  manometer.  Some  mercury  was  placed  in  the  tube ; 
then  acid,  zinc,  and  metallic  solutions  were  arranged  in  layers 
on  one  another.  After  the  position  of  the  mercury  was  read 
off,  the  manometer  and  the  other  open  end  of  the  tube  were 
melted.  A  solution  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  350  parts 
of  water  exhibited  no  decomposition  under  a  pressure  of  4|  atmo« 
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spheres  after  several  days;  under  6  atmospheres  there  was  a 
feeble  bat  distinct  reduction  of  silver ;  and  under  14  atmospheres 
dark-violet  silver  was  deposited  even  on  the  next  day.  A 
solution  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  50  parts  of  water  exhi* 
bited  no  decomposition  under  a  pressure  of  14  atmospheres,  but 
it  did  under  a  pressure  of  23  atmospheres. 

Experiments  with  Carbonic  Acid. — A  12-per-ceut.  solution  of 
acetate  of  lime  was  enclosed  in  a  tube  with  marble  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  the  pressure  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  oflF 
amounted  to  14*5  atmospheres^  no  action  was  perceptible.  Under 
27*5  atmosphei*es^  there  was,  after  a  few  days,  a  separation  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  lime 
carbonate  of  lime  was  precipitated  under  a  pressure  of  28*5  atmo* 
spheres.  The  latter  appears  in  these  cases,  when  seen  under  the 
microscope,  as  globular  aggregates  of  aciciilar  crystals.  In- 
versely, marble  was  sealed  up  with  excess  of  dilute  acetic  acid. 
In  a  few  days  the  pressure  rose  to  17  atmospheres,  but  did  not 
further  increase  even  after  eight  months.  Part  of  the  marble 
remained  undissolved.  Hence  the  decomposition  of  marble  by 
acetic  acid  stops  at  pretty  much  the  same  temperature  as  that 
at  which  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid 
stops. 

A  dilute  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  was 
not  changed  under  a  pressure  of  45  atmospheres  (the  tube  in 
this  case  contained  condensed  liquid  carbonic  acid);  nor  was 
acetate  of  baryta  under  30  atmospheres,  or  chloride  of  barium 
under  60  atmospheres. 

The  author^s  experiments  on  the  reducing-power  of  sine  and 
aluminium  at  high  temperatures  are  known  from  previous  com- 
munications. Whereas  aluminium  readily  sets  free  barium^  it 
does  not  reduce  calcium  from  oxy chloride  of  calcium.  Alumi- 
nium can  in  turn  be  separated  by  magnesium  (from  artificial 
cryolite  for  instance) .  If  caustic  potash  is  heated  in  a  gun- 
barrel  with  aluminium,  globules  of  potassium  are  readily  obtained. 
This  reaction  may  perhaps  be  applicable  in  practice. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  the  displacement  of  metals  by  others, 
the  author  found  that  the  element  with  lower  specific  gravity 
expels  the  one  with  higher.  This  rule  of  course  applies  only  to 
elements  that  are  chemically  analogous.  Such,  however,  the 
true  metals  are,  and  metallic  solutions  are  therefore  well  adapted 
for  testing  the  above  rule.  From  Fischer  and  Odiing's  experi- 
ments, a  Table  may  be  deduced  for  the  metals,  in  which  eadi 
element  is  replaced  by  each  preceding  one. 
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Hg 

13-5 

100 

13*5 

7*3 

1-94 

__ 
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6-75 

14-6 
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Ag 

10-4 
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9-6 

10-2 
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Au 

19-3 

198 

97 

10-2 

217 

Pt 

21-0 

987 

21-2 

4*6 

1-66 

In  this  case  d^  spec,  gray.,  e^  equivalent. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  almost  universally  the  specifically  lighter 
metal  is  also  the  stronger.  The  further  the  metals  are  apart, 
the  more  certain  is  this  rule.  With  elements  which  are  near 
each  other  (Sn  and  Pb,  Ag  and  Hg),  the  reverse  of  the  rule  may 
be  the  case.  With  metals  of  almost  equal  specific  gravity  (Ni  and 
Co,  Cd  and  Cu),  the  mutual  replacement  is  determined  with  diffi- 
culty. Copper  and  lead  form  a  surprising  exception :  although 
copper  is  specifically  lighter  than  lead,  yet  lead,  as  is  well  known, 
easily  displaces  copper;  but  copper  scarcely  displaces  lead.  Hg 
and  Ag  are  scarcely  to  be  considered  exceptions :  mercury  dis- 
places silver;  but,  as  Odling  found,  silver  can  also  displace 
mercury ;  and,  moreover,  mercury  is  liquid. 

Besides  the  metals,  the  rule  indicated  is  confirmed  by  the 
cases  of  CI,  Br,  and  I,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  concluded  from  a 
few  experiments,  in  the  cases  of  0,  S,  Se,  and  Te. 

The  author  discusses  the  influence  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  elements  on  their  reactions,  and  thereby  reduces  chemical 
affinity  to  purely  mechanical  principles. 

In  chemical  decompositions  the  relative  stability  of  different 
compounds  plays  an  essential  part.  The  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  of  the  compounds  of  an  element^  those  are  most 
stable  in  which  the  equivalents  of  the  elements  united  are  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible.     Of  the  silver  compounds,  for  instance, 

AgO  (108  ;  8=18-5  : 1),    AgCl  (108  :  85-5=8 : 1), 

Agl(108: 127=1  :1J), 
Phil.  Mag.  S,  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  209.  April  1866.  Y 
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iodide  of  Bilver  is  the  most  stablcj  because  here  the  ratio  of  the 
equivalents  is  nearest  unit;^.  Hence  it  is  that  AgO  so  readily 
decomposes  with  KI,  and  in  like  manner  A^l  with  KBr  and 
KI.  But  potash  decomposes  Agl  and  AgBr  only  with  diffi- 
culty, but  AgCl  much  more  easily.  The. elements  have  there- 
fore a  tendency  to  form  compounds  with  equal  equivalents;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  author  could  liberate  barium  from 
BaO^  but  not  from  BaCl  by  aluminium. 

This,  however,  forms  no  exception  to  the  influence  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  elements  upon  the  course  of  the  reaction. 
According  to  Wohler,  aluminium  can  readily  liberate  Ag  from 
Agl,  and  the  author  succeeded  in  doing  the  same  with  manga- 
nese. But  at  a  very  high  temperature  aluminium  and,  especi- 
ally, magnesium  will  probably  be  set  free  from  their  respective 
iodides  by  silver,  as  in  fact  Deville  has  set  potassium  free  from 
KI  by  silver. 

The  author  thinks  that  all  these  phenomena,  taking  into 
account  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  may  be  deduced  from  the  me- 
chanical theory  of  heat.  He  finds  a  confirmation  of  his  views 
in  the  composition  of  theearth^s  crust  itself.  Al  and  Se,  whose 
equivalents  and  specific  heats  are  almost  equal,  are  for  the  most 
part  found  combined  with  oxygen  and  with  one  another.  Fluorine 
is  mostly  combined  with  Ca,  CI  mostly  with  Na,  Ag  frequently 
with  I.  But  the  phenomena  of  the  so-called  elective  affi- 
nity  remain  unexplained.  If  it  is  intelligible  why,  for  instance, 
AgO  decomposes  with  KI,  it  is  also  inexplicable  why  K  unites 
with  CI,  Br,  and  even  I,  but  not  Ag  or  Zn. 

The  compounds  which  chemically  dissimilar  elements  form 
are  stable,  and  take  place  in  few  ratios ;  while  the  compounds  of 
analogous  elements  (for  instance  CI  and  Br)  can  take  place  in 
several  ratios,  and  have  but  little  stability.  In  the  first  case  the 
combination  always  takes  place  with  more  or  less  disengagement 
of  heat,  in  the  second  case  seldom  or  never.  If  the  heat  is  trans- 
muted into  motion,  the  conclusion  is  obtained  that  the  elemen- 
tary motions  of  one  kind  of  elements  (K,  Na,  &c.)  interfere  with 
the  motions  of  the  other  elements,  but  not  with  those  of  each  other. 
The  reason  of  this  peculiar  deportment  of  the  elements  could  only 
be  deduced  from  hypotheses,  upon  which  the  author  will  not  at 
present  enter. 

In  the  thermal  phenomena  of  chemical  reactions,  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  is  used  in  a  change  of  volume  of  the  compounds 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes 
free  in  the  union  of  two  bodies  is  T=X+B,  in  which  X  is  the 
heat  which  becomes  free  in  the  combination  or  neutralisation  of 
properties,  and  B  is  the  heat  used  up  in  the  change  of  volume. 

As  T  is  known  from  experiment,  and  B  may  be  calculated,  X 
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(that  Is,  the  heat  which  becomes  free  solely  from  combination) 
can  be  determined ;  and  it  is  only  chemical  equivalents  thus  cor- 
rected which  are  comparable  one  with  another.  In  calculating 
B,  the  author  assumes  that  elements  in  their  compounds  assume 
equal  values.    We  have  then 


2v.d 


2v.di 


in  which  V,  v,  v,  are  the  atomic  volumes,  d  and  d^  the  coefficients 
of  expansion,  and  C  and  C^  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements, 
lu  this  way  the  following  Table  has  been  calculated : — 


V. 

T. 

B. 

T-B. 

dmddi. 

Atomic 
▼olume 
ofeom- 
poand. 

Of  the 

metal, 

o. 

Of  the 
haloid. 

Favre  and 
Silber. 
maim* 

Coefflde&tof 
cubical  ezpanaion. 

KCl 
AgCl 
AgBr 
Agl 

37-4 
26 

427 

454 
1035 
10-35 
10-35 

26-7 
26-7 
26-7 
25-5 

+  100960 
+  34800 
+  25618 
+  18651 

+  17183 
~  3065) 
-  41861 
-107757 

83777 

65451 

77479 

126408 

Ag-000005973 
Br  =0001264 
I    »0000856 
K  =0K)00243 

By  comparing  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  metals  with 
their  chemical  nature,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
within  certain  groups  of  metals  (Pb,  Fe,  Ag,  and  Sn  or  Zn,  Cd, 
Cu)  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 

number  of  atoms  in  the  unit  of  volume,  that  is  =  -,  or,  what  is 

the  same  thing,  directly  proportional  to  the  cube  of  their  dis- 
tances, i.  c.  =r^. 

Hittorf  has  published*  a  series  of  experiments  on  phosphorus, 
the  principal  results  of  which  are  as  follows.  In  order  to  study 
the  circumstances  under  which  red  phosphorus  passes  into  the 
condition  of  ordinary  phosphorus,  purified  red  phosphorus  was 
hermetically  sealed  in  glass  tubes  from  which  the  air  had  been 
completely  exhausted,  and  then  exposed  to  various  temperatures. 
This  was  effected  by  suspending  such  tubes  in  test-tubes  in 
which  the  vapours  of  various  substances  were  formed,  the  tempe* 
rature  of  which  varied  from  255°  C.  to  530°  C.  The  substances, 
with  the  corresponding  temperature  of  their  vapours,  were  ben- 
zoic acid,  255°  C.j  chloride  of  mercury,  307°  C;  bromide  of 
mercury,  324°  C. ;  iodide  of  mercury,  358°  C;  sulphur,  4A7^  C. ; 
and  sulphide  of  phosphorus,  530°  C.  In  some  cases  the  arrange- 
ment was  so  modified  that  the  tubes  could  be  heated  in  the 

*  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  October  1865. 
Y2 
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vapours  at  different  pressures^  by  which  other  temperatures  were 
obtained.  This  mode  of  heating  has  two  advantages  over  the 
use  of  liquids  in  producing  high  temperatures :  in  the  first  place, 
the  temperatures  are  quite  uniform,  and  may  be  retained  for  any 
length  of  time;  in  the  second,  the  interior  of  the  exhausted 
tube  is  visible,  and  that,  too,  in  the  case  of  strongly-coloured 
vapours,  such  as  that  of  sulphur,  provided  a  flame  is  held  behind 
the  tube. 

Red  phosphorus,  at  temperatures  of  307°  and  324°,  became 
somewhat  darker,  without  any  other  change ;  but  when  heated 
in  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  mercury  (358°  C),  a  few  drops  of 
colourless  phosphorus  were  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
the  quantity  of  which  did  not  increase,  provided  this  tempera- 
ture was  not  exceeded.  When,  however,  the  vapour  of  sulphur 
or  of  sulphide  of  phosphorus  was  used,  the  quantity  of  colour- 
less phosphorus  materially  increased.  While  the  glass  tube  is 
heated,  this  quantity  of  colourless  phosphorus  fills  the  interior 
of  the  exhausted  tube  as  vapour ;  in  a  given  space  at  a  given 
temperature,  a  definite  quantity  of  vapour  is  formed  from  the 
red  phosphorus  without  the  latter  becoming  liquid.  When  this 
maximum  of  density  and  tension  is  attained,  the  rest  of  the 
phosphorus  remains  unchanged.  On  cooling,  this  vapour  con- 
denses as  colourless  phosphorus.  If  the  quantity  of  this  colour- 
less phosphorus  which  is  formed  at  a  given  temperature  in  a 
small  tube  of  known  capacity  is  determined,  its  maximum  den- 
sity is  obtained.  As  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  is  sixty-two  times 
as  heavy  as  hydrogen  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  the 
same  pressure,  the  maximum  tension  is  obtained  from  the  den- 
sity found,  assuming  that  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac's  law  holds 
good.  In  this  way  tension  of  phosphorus-vapour  is  obtained  for 
the  following  temperatures : — 

Temnerature.      Weight  of  ft  litre  Tension  in 

i^emperatures.        of  the  vapour.  milUmetrcs. 

388                  0%996  31-5 

409                  10850  370-6 

447                  4-538  1686-6 

530  15-625  6139 

The  last  result  is  a  little  too  high. 

Schrotter  adduces  260°  C.  as  the  temperature  at  which  red 
phosphorus  changes  into  colourless  phosphorus.  Hittorf  found 
that  no  change  took  place  even  with  four  hours'  heating  at  255°; 
nor  did  oxygen  combine  with  it  at  this  temperature.  Under 
260°  red  phosphorus  is  not  volatile,  and  from  that  temperature 
it  gives  vapours  with  continually  increasing  density  and  tension. 
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-  The  vaporization  of  red  phosphorus  is  exceedingly  slow  as 
compared  with  that  of  a  liquid  body. 

An  exhausted  glass  tube  containing  red  phosphorus  was  screwed 
np  in  an  iron  oue^  the  interstices  being  filled  with  magnesia  pressed 
down.  The  tube  was  then  heated  in  the  flame  of  five  Bunscn's 
burners,  the  temperature  of  which  was  gradually  raised.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  tubes  held  out^  besides  the  drops  of  colourless 
phosphorus^  the  red  phosphorus  was  found  to  be  merely  sintered 
together^  and  not  melted.  In  this  respect,  as  comparative  expe- 
riments showed,  the  deportment  of  phosphorus  quite  resembles 
that  of  arsenic :  arsenic  heated  in  a  closed  tube  volatilized  and 
formed  beautiful  crystals  without  melting. 

Colourless  phosphorus,  when  heated  in  an  hermetically  sealed 
vessel  (an  iron  tube  can  be  used),  is  changed  into  red  phosphorua 
by  being  heated  for  a  short  time  to  a  temperature  of  800   C. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  directly  the  heat  which 
becomes  free  when  colourless  changes  into  red  phosphorus,  by 
placing  a  thermometer  in  some  phosphorus  contained  in  a  flask 
which  was  heated  in  an  air-bath.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  was  295^,  the  thermometer  in  the  phosphorus  marked 
282°;  at  this  point  the  temperature  of  the  latter  began  rapidly 
to  rise  and  soon  attained  870°  C. ;  the  cork  in  which  the  thermo- 
meter was  placed  was  not  tight  at  this  temperature,  and  phospho- 
rus-vapours escaped  and  caused  the  experiment  to  be  stopped. 

Schrotter  found  the  tension  of  colourless  phosphorus  to  be 
760  millims.  at  290°;  comparing  this  with  that  of  red,  which 
at  858°  is  only  81  millims.,  and  considering  that  above  800° 
liquid  colourless  phosphorus  cannot  exist,  it  would  appear  pos- 
sible to  drive  phosphorus  from  a  position  of  lower  temperature 
to  one  of  higher.  An  exhausted  tube  containing  ordinaiy  phos- 
phorus was  exposed  at  one  end  to  the  temperature  255°,  and  at 
the  other  to  that  of  858°  C. ;  the  hotter  part  remained,  however, 
quite  empty ;  no  red  phosphorus  was  deposited  there.  It  follows 
from  this  thatcolourlessphosphorus- vapour  can  retaina  higherten- 
sion  and  density  than  that  which  is  formed  from  red  phosphorus. 
A  number  of  special  experiments  show  that  when  colourless  phos- 
phorus was  used  instead  of  red,  far  higher  densities  and  ten- 
sions were  obtained  for  the  same  temperatures. 

Colourless  phosphorus  in  the  exhausted  tubes,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  has  probably  passed  partially  into  the  vaporous 
state.  The  part  which  has  remained  liquid  passes  into  the  state  of 
red  phosphorus,  and,  by  its  disengagement  of  heat,  materially  in- 
creases the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium^  and  thus 
gives  a  higher  density  and  tension  to  the  vapour.  Experiment 
showed  that  the  tension  and  density  which  the  vapours  at  first 
obtain  are  not  stable  and  continually  diminish,  while  red  phos- 
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phoruB  is  deposited.  Only  after  about  two  hours'  heating  is  a 
stable  maximum  obtained;  it  very  slowly  increases  with  the 
temperature^  and  is  always  'considerably  greater  than  that  dis- 
engaged at  the  same  temperature  from  red  phosphorus. 

A  large  quantity  of  colourless  phosphorus  was  heated  in  hy- 
drogen gas  under  various  pressures,  which  increased  to  four  at- 
mospheres. When  heated  over  free  flame  it  always  boiled  rapidly  ; 
the  formation  of  vapour  was  always  more  rapid  than  the  change 
into  red  phosphorus. 

From  Hittorf^s  experiments  it  follows  that  the  vapour  of  red 
phosphorus  may  be  cooled  from  447°  to  358^  (that  is,  through 
90°)  without  changing  its  condition.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  in  an  exhausted  tube  one  end  of  which  was  heated  to 
358°  and  the  other,  which  contained  red  phosphorus,  to  447^, 
no  deposit  of  phosphorus  was  observed  in  the  first.  In  order  to 
observe  the  pressures  directly,  phosphorus  was  placed  in  the 
closed  end  of  an  exhausted  siphon-barometer  the  bend  of  which 
was  closed  by  bismuth ;  this  metal  does  not  combine  with  phos- 
phorus at  447°>  and  only  absorbs  its  vapour  to  a  small  extent. 
The  open  leg  was  filled  with  hydrogen  and  was  connected  with 
a  manometer,  so  that,  by  disengagement  of  hydrogen  and  pressure 
of  mercury,  pressure  could  be  exerted  on  the  bismuth.  When 
the  siphon  part  was  heated  to  447°  the  phosphorus-vapour  had 
a  pressure  of  1|  atmosphere,  much  less,  therefore,  than  1633 
millims.,  which  the  first  experiments  gave ;  the  difference  arises 
from  the  absorption  of  phosphorus  by  the  bismuth.  It  could, 
however,  be  shown  that,  spite  of  the  fact,  that  the  formation  of 
vapour  had  ceased,  the  vapour  had  not  the  density  which  it 
could  possess  at  this  temperature ;  for  the  pressure  of  the  hydro- 
gen could  be  raised  to  3^  atmospheres  before  the  short  leg  was 
completely  filled  with  bismuth.  If  the  pressure  was  again  dimi- 
nished, a  perceptible  and  very  slow  formation  of  vapour  ensued 
under  a  pressure  of  1^  atmosphere. 

If  an  exhausted  tube  containing  red  phosphorus  be  heated  in 
one  part  to  530°,  and  in  another  to  447°,  microscopic  needles 
are  deposited  in  the  cooler  part.  These  crystals  were  obtained 
of  a  larger  size  by  taking  advantage  of  the  property  which  lead 
has  of  dissolving  phosphorus  at  high  temperatures  and  deposit- 
ing it  on  cooling.  Colourless  phosphorus  was  placed  with  lead 
in  a  strong  hard  glass  tube,  which  was  exhausted  of  air  and  then 
sealed.  This  tube  was  placed  in  an  iron  one  which  had  screw 
plates  at  each  end,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  magnesia,  and 
the  whole  heated  in  the  flame  of  five  Bunsen^s  burners  for  8  or  10 
hours.  The  phosphorus  was  obtained  on  the  surface  of  the  lead 
as  striated  prismatic  laminae  several  lines  in  length  and  bent  like 
tuUp-leaves;  they  had  a  metallic  lustre,  were  black  in  reflected 
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and  red  in  transmitted  light,  and  unalterable  in  the  air.    The 

lead  becomes  much  less  fasible,  and  that  which  has  been  already 

nsed  is  more  suited  for  the  formation  of  crystals  on  its  surface. 

The  lead  contains  crystals  dissolved  which  are  not  detected  on 

cutting  it,  but  may  be  obtained  on  dissolving  the  lead  by  the 

prolonged  action  of  cold  nitric  acid  of  1*1  spec.  gray.     The 

crystals  thus  obtained  appear  to  be  rhombohedra,  and  are  thus 

probably  isomorphous  with  the  crystals  of  As,  Sb,  and  Bi.  There 

is  then  a  metallic  phosphorus  which  is  amorphous  in  Schrotter's 

modification  and  crystallized  in  this  new  form,  and  a  non-metallic 

form — that  originally  discovered  by  Brandt.     The  new  metalUc 

phosphorus  has  the  spec.  grav.  2*34  at  15°'5  G. ;  and  its  atomic 

81 
volume,  TToT  ==1^8*25,  is  identical  with  that  of  metallic  arsenic. 
2*84 

Amorphous  phosphorus,  when  heated  for  a  long  time,  passes 

into  the  crystalline  modification. 

Crystallized  phosphorus  is  less  volatile  even  than  amorphous. 
It  forms  no  colourless  phosphorus  below  368^.  The  maximum 
tension  and  vapour-density  are  at  all  temperatures  far  lower 
than  those  of  amorphous  phosphorus.  Thus  at  447^  a  litre  of 
the  vapour  weighs  2*578  grms.  and  has  the  tension  928  miUims. 
At  630°  the  weight  is  10198  to  10-888  grms.,  and  the  tension 
4101  to  4168  millims.  The  author  points  out  that  phosphorus 
is  probably  the  first  body  which  has  a  different  tension  in  its 
different  modifications.  He  shows,  too,  that  the  vapour  of 
colourless  phosphorus  retains  its  density  and  tension  unaltered 
even  if  in  contact  with  the  amorphous  metallic  phosphorus. 

Hittorf  states  that  Geissler,  by  placing  colourless  phosphorus- 
vapour  in  closed  glass  tubes,  has  changed  it  into  red  by  passing 
the  electric  spark  through  it  while  in  the  state  of  vapour.  The 
author  shows  that  sunlight  does  not  change  the  vapour,  nor  does 
the  electric  light.  Yet  a  white  heat  effects  the  change  to  a 
small  extent,  as  is  seen  when  phosphorus-vapour  is  driven  through 
a  white-hot  porcelain  tube  by  means  of  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
The  same  ^ect  is  produced  if  charcoal-points  placed  in  the 
vapour  are  raised  to  incandescence  by  the  electric  current. 

XLVII.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

CAMBRIDGE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIBTT. 
[Continued  from  p.  233.] 
Feb.  26,  •*  f\S  the  Papyrus  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret."      By 
1866.     ^^     Professor  Cardale  Babington. 
The  author  pointed  out  the  distinctions  between  Cyperus  papyrus 
and  Cyperus  syriacus.    The  former,  the  papyrus  of  history,  grows 
in  Nubia  and  on  the  White  Nile»  and  was  found  (by  Rev.  H.  B. 
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Tristram)  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  in  a  large 
hog  near  Lake  Huleh.  The  latter  grows  in  Sicily  and  on  the  Syrian 
coast :  this  is  the  plant  cultivated  in  storehouses  in  England. 

*'  On  a  Specimen  of  Echinarachnius  Woodii,  from  the  Coialline 
Crag."    By  Professor  liveing. 

llie  author  exhibited  a  very  perfect  specimen  from  neat  Aid- 
borough.  He  explained  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Forbes,  who  had  named  and  described  the  fossil  from 
two  imperfect  specimens ;  and  he  assigned  it  to  the  genus  Rkyneho^ 
pygua. 

"  On  a  New  Theory  of  the  Skull  and  of  [the  Skeleton ;  with  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Remains  of  Vertebrate  Animals  contained  in 
the  Woodwardian  Museum."     By  Mr.  Harry  Seeley. 

The  author  endeavoured  to  prove  that  growth  in  bone  was  the 
result  of  forces  acting  upon  it ;  so  that  the  stimulants  of  growth 
were  pressure  and  tension.  He  argued  against  the  theory  which 
considered  tlie  skull  to  be  a  development  of  three  vertebrae^  and 
pointed  out  analogies  between  the  several  parts  of  the  skull  and  the 
epiphyses  and  centrum  of  a  vertebra.  He  considered  the  brain-region 
o  be  a  modified  vertebra,  and  the  bones  about  the  breathing  aper- 
tures the  modified  end  of  the  trachea. 

March  12.—"  On  the  Homeric  Tumuli."    By  Mr.  Paley. 

The  author  described  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Trojans 
as  narrated  in  the  Homeric  Poems,  and  explained  the  mode  in  which 
the  tumuli  were  constructed— r-pointing  out  resemblances  between 
these  descriptions  and  the  tumuli  wluch  have  been  examined  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

"  On  the  Method  of  demonstrating  some  Propositions  in  Dyna- 
mics."    By  Mr.  Todhunter. 

BOTAL  80CISTY. 

[Continued  from  p.  23?.] 

February  1>  1866. — Lieut-General  Sabine,  Presidenty  in  the 
Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  ;— 

"On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Mercury."  By  Balfour  Stewart, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Kew  Observatoiy. 

Some  tune  since,  in  connexion  with  a  research  on  the  nising- 
point  of  mercury,  several  observations  were  made  at  Kew  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  this  fluid. 

A  specific-gravity  bottle  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was 
washea,  in  £e  first  place  with  sulphuric  acid,  secondly  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  thirdly  with  alcohol ;  when  this  was  done  it  was 
found  to  contain  mercurv  without  any  air-specks  or  any  diminution 
of  that  metallic  lustre  which  pure  mercury  exhibits  when  in  contact 
with  a  vessel  of  clean  glass.  Three  different  specimens  of  pure  mer- 
cury were  used,  and  were  separately  weighed  m  the  specific-gravity 
bottle  at  62°  FaJir.    The  following  results  were  obtained  :— 
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Weighed  in  air. 
Mercury  from  the  cistern  of  the  old  Kew  1  grs. 

Btandard  barometer,  filling  the  bottle,  [      13591*36 

weighed  at  62^  F I 

Mercury  from  the  cistern  of  the  new  Kew 

standard  barometer  weighed  at  62°  F. 
Mercury  used  in  experiments  with  air* 

thermometer  weighed  at  62^  F 

the  mean  of  these  will  be  13591*66  grs. 

It  was  found  that  the  specific-gravity  bottle  had  an  internal  volume 
equal  very  nearly  to  4  cubic  inches ;  and  assuming  that  a  cubic  inch 
ot  air  weighs  0*31  gr.,  then  the  air  displaced  by  the  liquid  filling  the 
bottle  would  weigh  1*24  gr. 

In  like  manner  the  air  displaced  by  the  Kew  standard  weights 
(sp.  gr.  8*2)  would  have  the  volume  of  6*6  cubic  inches,  and  would 
weigh  2*04  grs. 

From  these  premises  we  find  that  the  real  weight  of  the  mercury  in 
vacuo  would  have  been  13590*86  grs. 

Again,  the  amount  of  water  which  the  same  bottle  held  at  62°  F. 
weighed  in  air  1000*53  grs. 

Here  the  air  displaced  by  the  bottle  is,  as  before,  1*24  gr.,  while 
that  displaced  by  the  weights  is  only  0*15  gr. 

From  this  we  find  that  the  real  weight  of  water  filling  the  bottle  at 
62°  F.  would  be  in  vacuo  1001*62  grs.     We  have  thus— 

grs. 

True  weight  of  mercury  filling  the  bottle  at  62°  F.  =  13590*86 

True  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  at  62°  F.  =  1001*62 
And  hence  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  62°  F.,  as  compared 
with  water  at  the  same  temperature,  will  be  13*569  nearly. 

Again,  if  we  assume  the  correctness  of  Kegnault's  Table  of  the 
absolute  dilatation  of  mercury,  and  also  that  of  Despretz's  Table  of  the 
absolute  dilatation  of  water,  we  shall  find  that  the  weight  at  32°  F.  of 
a  volume  of  mercury  weighing  13590*86  grs.  at  62°  F.  will  be 

13590*86 xl*00298»=13631*36l  grs. 
Also  the  volume  at  4°  C,  or  39°* 2  F.,  of  a  volume  of  water  weigh- 
ing at  62°  F.  1001*62  grs.,  will  be 

1001*62x1*0011437=1002*766  grs. 

Hence  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  according  to  the  French  me- 
thod of  determbing  it,  will  be 

13631*361  _ 

A  determination  by  Regnault  gives  13*596. 

These  two  results  agree  very  nearly  with  one  another  ;  and  this 
agreement  tends  not  only  to  verify  the  correctness  of  Regnaulfs  de- 
termination, but  to  show  that  Regnault's  Table  of  the  dilatation  of 
mercury,  and  Despretz's  Table  of  the  dilatation  of  water,  agree  toge- 
ther— ^a  remark  that  had  been  previously  made  by  Dr.  Mntthiessen 
in  a  paper  which  he  recently  presented  to  the  Society. 
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OEOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continaed  from  p.  238.] 
February-  7,  1866. — W.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read  :— 

1 .  "On  the  mode  of  formation  of  certain  Lake-basins  in  New 
Zealand."     By  W.  T.  Locke  Travera,  Esq. 

The  author'^  obserrations  had  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Spencer  Mountains,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
area  constituting  the  provinces  of  Nelson  and  Marlborough,  in  the 
Middle  Island,  and  in  this  paper  he  more  particularly  described 
Lake  Arthur,  Lake  Howick,  and  Lake  Tennyson,  with  the  rivers 
flowing  out  of  them.  After  describing  the  nature  and  mode  of 
occurrence  of  certain  Postpliocene  boulder-beds  overlying  older 
Tertiary  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Arthur,  Mr.  Travers  showed 
that  that  lake  owes  its  existence  to  the  presence  of  a  moraine  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  extending  for  several  miles  down  the 
valley.  Similar  facts  were  then  described  as  having  been  observed 
at  Lakes  Howick  and  Tennyson ;  and  attention  was  specially  drawn 
to  their  great  depth.  Lake  Howick  being  1000  feet  deep  raUier  less 
than  halfway  up,  and  the  others  also  attuning  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  Dillon  and  Clarence 
present  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  enormous 
glaciers  in  them ;  and  these  the  author  described  in  detail. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Travers  stated  that,  although  he  had  confined 
his  remarks  to  the  lake-basins  found  amongst  the  spurs  of  the 
Spencer  Mountams,  he  firmly  believed  that  all  the  lakes  which  lie  in 
the  va^eys  of  rivers  debouching  on  the  Canterbury  plains  owe  their 
existence  to  moraine-dams  which  have  the  same  foundations  as  the 
Postpliocene  shingle  of  which  the  plains  themselves  are  formed, 
and  that  therefore  the  sites  of  those  lakes  were  occupied  by  ice  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period  of  depression,  and  so  continued  for 
some  time  after  the  re-emergence  of  the  upper  part  of  the  plains 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

2.  "  On  the  occurrence  of  dead  Littoral  Shells  in  the  bed  of  the 
German  Ocean,  forty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Aberdeen/*  By  Robert 
Dawson,  Esq.     Communicated  by  T.  F.  Jamieson,  Esq.,  F.6.S. 

The  occurrence  o£  shells  of  Purpura  lapillus,  Litorina  rudis,  Solen 
nliqua,  and  Mytilua  edulis,  in  a  worn  and  semifossil  condition,  at 
depths  of  36,  40,  and  42  fathoms,  on  the  bank  known  as  "  the  Long 
Forties,"  seemed  to  the  author,  in  conjunction  with  other  and  well* 
known  facts,  to  point  to  a  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
period,  when  the  British  islands  stood  higher  above  the  sea  than 
they  do  at  present.  The  fact  of  four  species  having  been  found  ip 
the  course  of  one  day's  dredging  was,  Mr.  Dawson  considered,  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  probable  that  they  had  lived  and  died  where  they 
were  found,  and  did  not  owe  their  presence  at  that  depth  and 
distance  from  land  to  any  mere  accident. 

3.  "  On  the  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Caithness."  By  T.  F.  Jamie- 
son,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

The  glacial  drift  of  Caithness  occurs  in  sheets  filling  up  the  low 
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tnmghB  and  wmding  hollows  which  form  the  beds  of  the  streams, 
the  rocks  on  the  higher  ground  being  either  bare  or  hidden  by  a 
growth  of  peat  and  heather.  It  thins  out  at  altitudes  of  from  100 
to  150  feet,  and  its  thickness  is  therefore  very  variable,  though  it 
seldom  much  exceeds  100  feet.  Mr.  Jamieson  first  described  the 
distribution  of  the  drift-beds  over  the  area  in  question,  their  texture 
and  colour  at  the  different  localities  where  they  occur,  and  the 
nature  and  appearance  of  the  stones  and  boulders  found  in  them ; 
he  then  noticed  the  broken  state  of  the  shells,  the  most  common 
species  being  Cyprina  IslaruUca,  Astarte  borealis,  A.  elliptica,  Tellina 
caicarea,  T.  Balthica,  and  Turritella  unguUna.  The  direction  of  the 
glacial  markings  on  the  rocks  was  shown  to  be  pretty  uniformly 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  (true) ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  a 
movement  of  ice  proceeding  from  an  external  region  to  the  N.W., 
and  not  by  glacier-action  proceeding  from  the  interior  of  the  country, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  midland  region  of  Scotland.  The  glacial  drift 
of  Caithness  and  the  old  boulder-clay  of  the  middle  of  Scotland 
resemble  one  another  in  their  physical  arrangement,  but  differ  in  the 
prevalence  of  marine  organisms  in  the  former.  The  absence  of  tran- 
quilly deposited  glacial-marine  beds,  of  moraines,  and  of  gravel 
hillocks,  and  the  deficiency  of  valley-gravel  in  Caithness,  are  also 
points  in  which  the  glacial  series  of  that  area  differs  from  that  of 
Central  Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Jamieson  inferred  that,  of  the  two  series, 
the  Caithness  drift  was  the  more  recent.  In  conclusion  the  author 
described  the  deposits  of  the  Postglacial  period  in  Caithness,  and 
showed  that  they  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  occurring  in 
the  rest  of  Scotland. 

XLVIII.  Intelligence  and  MisceUaneoui  Articles, 

ELBCTRICAL  CONDUCTIVITT  OF  OASES  UNDER  FEEBLE  PRESSURES. 
BT  A.  MORREN. 

rilHE  author  alludes  to  the  experiments  which  M.  A.  de  la  Rive 
**-  made  on  the  conductivity  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen ;  and  he  pub- 
lishes the  results  at  which  he  himself  has  arrived  either  with  these 
gases  or  with  others. 

The  author  enters  into  details  on  the  subject  of  the  methods  which 
he  used  in  his  experiments.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  that,  in  rare- 
fying the  gases,  he  used  a  mercury  aspirator  provided  with  two  ma- 
nometers, one  a  mercurial  one,  the  other  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
so  that  the  pressure  on  the  gas  could  easily  be  determined  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  millimetre  of  mercury. 

The  electricity  was  furnished  by  a  Ruhmkorff's  coil  put  in  action 
by  four  Bunsen*s  elements  ;  and  thg  intensity  of  the  current  was  mea- 
sured by  a  galvanometer  formed  of  copper  wire,  25  metres  in  length 
and  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter.  The  gas  is  slowly  rarefied, 
so  as  to  catch  the  moment  of  the  first  deflection ;  and  at  each  instant 
the  elastic  force  of  the  gas,  and  the  corresponding  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer,  were  accurately  noted.  To  compare  with  greater  cer- 
tainty the  results  obtained  with  various  gases,  the  author  had  to 
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construct  and  frequently  verify  the  Table  of  the  ratios  of  tiie  foiees 
to  the  galvanometric  deflections. 

M.  Morren  has  succeeded  thus  in  arranging  a  compaiatiye  Table 
of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  some  gased,  which  contains  for 
each  gas  the  pressure,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  and  ^ 
force  of  the  current  corresponding  to  this  deflection.  Up  to  36^  of 
deflection  the  forces  are  represented  by  the  same  numbers  as  the  de- 
flections; but  from  36^  they  increase  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
deflections. 

Thus,  for  a  deflection  of  66^*2  (the  maximum  deflection  obtained 
with  hydrogen  under  a  pressure  of  2  miliims.),  the  corresponding 
force  is  1 74,  and  so  on. 

One  of  the  most  singular  characters  which  rarefied  gases  present 
is  the  black  non-luminous  band  found  near  the  negative  electrode. 
Its  length  frequently  varies  under  circumstances  which  apparently 
are  quite  identical ;  yet  the  author  was  able  to  determine  the  follow- 
ing  lengths  in  various  gases  at  pressures  between  1  millim.  and  0*5 
mSlim : —  millims. 

Hydrogen  ^ . .      40 

Nitrogen 35 

Oxygen 64 

Carbonic  acid 19 

Carbonic  oxide   42 

The  colour  of  the  jet  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  glass  of  the  tube 
in  which  the  gas  is  enclosed,  which  exercises  great  influence  on  the 
colour  which  the  different  gases  present.  The  aureole  which  sur- 
rounds the  negative  electrode  varies  least,  and  furnished  a  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  the  greater  or  less  stability  of  some  gases,  par- 
ticularly of  the  compound  gases. 

One  fact  noted  by  M.  Morren,  which  appears  curious  enough,  is 
that  oxygen,  when  pure,  and  the  vapour  of  mercury  give  no  stratifi- 
cations. 

It  follows  from  the  numbers  in  the  Tables  given  by  M.  Morren, 
that  conductivity  commences  for  each  gas  at  very  different  moments 
as  regards  pressure,   llius  the  current  begins  to  pass,  approximately. 

In  hydrogen i    at  60  millims.  pressure. 

In  carbonic  acid »  39  „ 

In  air „  29 

In  nitrogen  and  in  oxygen. .    „  23  „ 

It  is  seen  from  the  same  Table,  that  for  each  gas  there  is  a  certain 

pressure  at  which  the  electric  conductivity  is  at  its  maximum.  Thus 

this  maximum  is —  millims. 

For  hydrogen  '. . . ,    174,  andiakes  place  under  a  pressure  of  20* 

For  oxygen 174  „  „  „     07 

For  atmospheric  air   172  „  „  „     0'7 

For  carbonic  acid. .    168  „  „  „     0'8 

For  nitrogen 162  „  „  ti     I'O 

*  From  2  to  1  millims.  of  pressure  the  intensity  scarcely  changes,  since 
under  a  pressure  of  1  millim.  it  is  still  173. 
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Below  the  pressure  at  whicli  the  conductivity  is  at  its  maximum, 
this  diminishes  with  the  pressure.  Thus  under  a  pressure  of  0'  1  mil- 
lim.  the  conductivity  is  still 

150  for  atmospheric  air. 
120  for  hydrogen. 
110  for  carbonic  acid. 
110  for  nitrogen. 
86  for  oxygen. 

M.  Morren  attaches,  with  justice,  great  importance  to  the  con- 
ductivities of  nitrogen^  oxygen,  and  atmospheric  air;  for  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  layer  of  greatest  conductivity  the  phenomena  of  the 
electric  light  take  place  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  the  theatre. 
Now  this  layer,  whose  elastic  force  is  1  millim.,  ought,  from  Boyle 
and  Mariotte's  law,  to  be  at  a  height  of  8000  metres,  and  to  have 
a  thickness  of  8000  metres  also ;  that  would  be  the  zone  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  aurora  borealis. 

M.  Morren  concludes  his  memoir  by  some  remarks,  especially  on 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the  influence  of  moisture,  and 
on  the  necessity,  when  using  glass  tubes,  of  working  in  dry  weather, 
or  at  all  events  under  the  same  hygrometric  state. 

He  also  gives  some  details  of  the  attempts  made  to  determine  the 
conductivity  of  compound  gases  which  the  current  decomposes. 
Their  conductivity  is  generally  very  small,  and  commences  late. 
Thus  carbonic  oxide  commences  to  allow  the  current  to  pass  only 
under  a  pressure  of  11  millims.,  carburetted  hydrogen  under  a 
pressure  of  16  millims.,  and  sulphurous  acid  under  that  of  5  mil- 
lims.  For  this  latter  gas  the  greatest  deflection  is  54° ;  it  takes 
place  under  a  pressure  of  2  millims.,  and  then  descends  rapidly. 
Cyanogen  allows  the  current  to  pass  under  a  pressure  of  5  millims. ; 
at  4  millims.  the  deflection  is  7^  at  3  millims.  21*^;  it  then  rapidly 
ascends  to  38°,  to  45**,  and  even  to  49°.  A  powerful  reaction  then 
takes  place,  accompanied  by  an  appreciable  modification  in  the  tint ; 
from  the  time  when  the  tint  is  modified,  the  stratifications  appear 
with  extreme  delicacy,  passing  from  the  negative  to  the  positive 
electrode  with  a  magnificent  undulating  motion.  The  luminous 
pheuomena  which  the  passage  of  electricity  in  rarefied  cyanogen 
present  are  very  brilliant,  and  deserve  to  be  studied  more  closely. — 
Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  iv.  p.  325 ;  BihliotKbque  Uni- 
verselle,  January  20,  1866. 

ST.  ELMO's  FIRE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Gentlbmbn, 
I  have  just  received  from  Captain  Briggs,  the  intelligent  com* 
mander  of  the  steamer  *  Talbot,'  the  following  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  rare  electrical  phenomenon  in  the  Irish  Channel  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  inst.  There  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  of 
electrical  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere,  and  I  have  ascertained  that 
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a  thundentonn  passed  over  Cheshire  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  intt. 
The  brush  discharge*  seen  by  Captain  Briggs  to  issue  from  Tarioiia 
parts  of  the  ship,  indicates  a  negative  charge,  either  in  thesurroond* 
ing  atmosphere  or  in  the  snow-flakes  which  were  fulling  thicklj  at 
the  time.  I  am*  (Gentlemen, 

Yours  trolj. 
Royal  Institution^  E.  Frakklaxd. 

March  17, 1866.      

"  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.  we  fell  in  with  a  heavy  snow- 
storm off  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  lasted  for  three  hours.  During  this 
time  the  steamer  which  I  command  exhibited  the  following  pheno- 
menon— a  blue  light  at  each  mast-head,  and  also  one  from  eadi  gaff- 
end.  Presently  one  was  seen  on  the  stem-head,  and,  being  easily 
accessible,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  closely  examining  it.  I  found 
that  the  light,  which  appeared  large  at  a  distance,  was  made  up  of  a 
number  of  jets,  each  of  which  expanded  to  the  size  of  half-a-crown, 
appeared  of  a  beautiful  deep  violet  colour,  and  made  a  slight  hissing 
noise.  Placing  my  hand  in  contact  with  one  of  the  jets,  a  sensible 
warmth  was  felt,  and  three  jets  attached  themselves  to  as  many  fin- 
gers, but  I  could  observe  no  smell  whatever.  The  jets  were  not 
permanent,  but  sometimes  went  out,  returning  again  when  the  snow 
was  heaviest.  This  was  from  1  to  3  a.m.  At  daylight  I  carefully 
examined  the  place,  but  no  discoloration  of  the  paint  was  to  be  seen. 
The  stem  in  this  part  is  wopd,  with  iron  plates  bolted  on  each  side, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  jets  came  out  between  the  wood  and 
iron.  The  barometer  stood  at  29*10  in.  The  ship  is  an  iron  one« 
but  I  did  not  observe  any  alteration  or  other  effect  upon  the  com- 
passes. I  have  seen  the  same  phenomenon  abroad,  but  never  before 
in  these  latitudes/' 


HI8TOBICAL  NOTICS  IN  RBFERENCB  TO  THB  RBTABDATION  OF 
THB  BAKTH's  TELOCITY  OP  ROTATION.  FROM  A  LETTER  AD- 
DRESSED BY  PROFESSOR  PICK  IN  ZURICH  TO  PROFESSOR  POO* 
6END0RFF. 

Some  time  ago,  during  a  discussion  on  several  points  of  the  me- 
chanical theory  of  heat,  the  question  was  mooted  as  to  who  was  the 
first  to  assert  that  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  must  be 
retarded  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  producing  tides.  I 
have  found  that  the  priority  in  this  respect  does  not  belong  to  any 
living  philosopher*.  Kant  developed  it  clearly  and  completely  in  a 
short  essay  which  appeared  in  1754,  under  the  title  "  Investigation 
of  the  question  which  has  been  set  for  a  prize  for  the  current  year 
by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  Has  the  eardi  under- 
gone an  elongation  in  the  length  of  its  axis  ?  "  This  paper  is  in 
volume  viii.  of  Hartenstein's  edition  of  Kant's  works,  publisfaed  at 
Leipzig  in  1838,  by  Modes  and  Baumann. 

"^  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Mayer  first  expressed  this  idea  in  1848, 
n  his  essay  '  On  Cekstiai  Dynamics.'  Compare  Phil.  Hag.  S.  4.  voL  xxv. 
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ON  SBA-LEVELS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 

Kitlands,  Dorking, 
OsNTLBMBK,  March  24,  1866. 

I  hope  you  can  afford  me  space  in  your  forthcoming  Number  to 
announce  and  correct  a  serious  olunder  in  my  paper  on  "  Sea-levels.*' 

Starting^  as  I  did^  I  should  have  treated  the  excess  of  matter  in 
the  nucleus,  equally  with  the  ice- cap,  as  extraneous  to  the  homoge- 
neous spheroid  of  which  I  was  determining  the  form  only. 

The  term  in  d  would  then  have  disappeared  spontaneously  from 
my  equation  ;  and  its  value,  or  the  depth  southward  to  which  the 
nucleus  will  be  sunk  by  the  downward  pressure  of  the  ice-cap, 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  considering  that,  for  equilibrium, 
there  must  be  no  tendency  to  relative  motion  between  the  rigidly- 
connected  disturbing  bodies  and  the  homogeneous  spheroid.  And 
this  would  in  fact  be  just  to  reinstate  into  the  expression  for 

^(Kdx+Ydy+Zdz) 

the  two  terms  in  Q^  which  had  been  previously  expunged,  equating 

their  sum  to  zero*. 

The  result  is,  that  the  rise  of  water  (above  the  mean  level  of  the 

then  existing  sea),  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  nucleus,  would 

3    3 
be  that  calculated  in  my  paper  -i r^\  Qi.  o'*  ^ith  my  nume- 

p— 1  2; 

rical  data,  375  cos  N.P.D.  in  feet.  Thus  we  obtain  at  the  north  pole 
a  rise  of  1078  feet  instead  of  703  ;  at  the  south  pole,  a  fftll  of  206 
feet  instead  of  a  rise  of  169 ;  at  latitude  55°  N.,  a  rise  of  387  feet 
instead  of  80 ;  at  latitude  55''  S.,  a  fall  of  194  feet  instead  of  a  rise 
of  118.  D.  D.  HiUTH. 

THB  AXTAL  ROTATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 
BT  /.  8.  STUART  GLENNIB^  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  ETC. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 
Gbntlbmbk, 

I  observe  that  in  the  current  Number  of  your  Magazine  Pro* 
fessor  F.  Onthrie  proposes  the  hypothesis  that  "  the  earth  revolves 
on  its  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  its  orbital  rotation,"  in  conse- 
quence of  its  "  side  nearest  the  sun "  encountering  "  aether  of 
greater  density  than  is  met  with  by  the  remoter  side." 

I  beg  to  say  that  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  April  1861, 
p.  277  et  seq»,  I  had  already  stated,  and  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
planetary  (axial)  rotations,  the  theorem  that,  "according  as  the 
resultant  of  a  resisting  medium  passes,  or  not,  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  revolving  body,  is  it  an  accelerating  force  of  revolu- 
tion, or  a  partially  neutralized  accelerating  force  of  rotation." 

This  theorem  seemed  to  me  of  importance  because  of  the  general 
assumption  that  a  resisting  medium  should  affect  the  (orbital)  revo- 

*  It  is  the  same  ceremony  that  Laplace  goes  through  in  respect  of  the 
actions  of  the  particles  of  the  spheroid  itself  on  one  another  and  on  the 
centre :  liv.  3.  ch.  4.  No.  23;  and  again  in  the  Theoiy  of  the  Tides. 
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lutions,  and  not,  as  I  contended,  the  (axial)  rotations,  of  bodies  of 
such  size  as  to  make  the  resultant  of  the  resisting  pressures  pass 
otherwise  than  infinitesimally  near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body.  Professor  Challis  in  particular  finds  this  non-resistance  of  the 
iBther  to  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planets  a  problem  requiring  a 
special  solution  (Phil.  Mag.,  May  1859). 

As  to  Professor  Guthrie's  hypothesis  of  "  the  inequality  of  aethereal 
resistance  being  the  real  and  only  cause  of  the  earth's  axial  rota- 
tion/' I  may  add  that,  in  the  communication  above  referred  to,  I 
ventured  to  remark  that  "  In  the  actual  case  of  the  planets,  their 
masses  and  velocities  of  rotation  are  such  that  the  solar  medium  can 
be  of  course  conceived,  not  as  causing,  but  only  as  tending  slightly 
to  accelerate  their  rotations."  Were  it  the  cause  of  such  rotations, 
there  would  be  such  acceleration  as,  in  the  case  of  the  earth  at  least, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  we  know  there  is  not. 

But,  in  the  hope  that  this  short  not^  may  be  yet  in  time  for  inser- 
tion in  your  next  issue,  I  shall  add  nothing  farther  on  the  equally 
difficult  and  interesting  problem  of  Compound  Translation  and  Ro- 

^^o^-  I  am,  Gentiemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  J.  S.  Stuart  Glbknie. 

March  21,  1866. 


RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  VARIATION  OP  SUN-SPOTS  AND  THAT 
OP  THE  AMPLITUDE  OP  MAGNETIC  OSCILLATION.  BY  PATHEE 
SECCHI. 

I  have  just  completed  the  reduction  of  the  magnetic  observations 
made  during  the  years  1859-65,  and  of  the  sun-spots  during  the 
same  period.  The  results  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  the  two  periodic  variations,  of  the  spots  and  of  tbi^  am- 
plitudes  of  the  daily  magnetic  oscillation  in  our  climates.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  : — 


Days  of  obser- 

Number of 

DaUy  varia- 

tion  of  the 

magnetic 

declination. 

Variation  of 

Years. 

vation  of  the 
sun-spots. 

groups  ob- 
served. 

the  horizontal 
intensity. 

div. 

div. 

1859. 

164 

257 

8105 

9-58 

1860. 

122 

251 

8-025 

9-59 

1861. 

124 

269 

7011 

9-42 

1862. 

49 

102 

6-572 

9-03 

1863. 

126 

105 

5579 

9-31 

1864. 

100 

97 

6121 

918 

1865. 

181 

86 

5-547 

9-00 

(Each  division  of  declination  is  equal  to  r'34l,  and  of  horizontal 
force  is  equal  to  0'-00019.) 

The  year  1862  is  poor  in  observations.  It  is  seen  from  this  list 
that  a  minimum  of  spots  corresponds  to  a  minimum  of  magnetic 
variation. — Comptes  Rendus,  January  29,  1866. 
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PRACTICAL  GEOLOOT-EING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
PROFESSOR  TENNANT,  F.G.S.,  will  commence  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Friday  Morning,  April  13,  at  9  o'clock,  having  especial  reference  to  the  application 
of  Qeology  to  Engineering y  Mining,  Architecture ,  and  Agriculture, 

The  Lectures  will  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  the 
same  hour.     Fee,  ^1  lis.  6<f. 

R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

QEOOBAFHERS  and  TOURISTS  derive  additional  pleasure  in  their 
ramblea  by  being  acquainted  with  Minerals,  Bocks,  and  Fossils.  Mr.  TENNANT, 
Geok^isty  149  Strand,  London,  has  had  upwards  of  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  giviug 
PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  to  Ladies  and  G^entlemen ;  and  from  his  extensive  col- 
lection, comprising  many  thousand  specimens,  persons  are  enabled  in  a  dozen  or  twenty 
lessons  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  identify  all  the  ordinary  components  of  crystalline 
and  volcanic  rocks,  and  most  of  the  minerals  and  metals  used  in  the  arts. 

MK.  J.  TENNANT,  Geologist,   149   Strand,    London,  W.C, 

can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  on  the  following 
terms: — 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with  Three  Trays  £2    2    0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with  Five  Trays 5     5    0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with  Eight  Drawers 10  10    0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with  Twelve  Drawers   21     0    0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas 
each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study  of  these  interesting  branches 
<rf  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  AND  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  MINERALS 
AND  FOSSILS  FOR  SALE. 

Containing  3000  specimens  in  two  handsome  Cabinets,  each  containing  45  drawers,  price 
2000  guineas. 

Two  other  Collections,  one  of  Minerals  and  the  other  of  Fossils,  each  in  a  Cabinet  con- 
taining 30  drawers,  price  500  guineas  each. 

MODELS  OF  CRYSTALS  IN  GLASS  AND  WOOD, 

To  iUnstrate  the  section  on  Crj-stallography  and  Mineralogy  in  "  Orr's  Circle  of  the  Sciences," 
by  the  Kev.  Walter  Mitchell,  M.A.,  and  Pbopbssor  Tenivant,  F.G.S. 

DIAGRAMS  TO  ILLUSTRATE  LECTURES  ON  GEOLOGY  AND 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Coloured  Lithographic  Print  (size  34  by  28  inches^  of  B.  Watbrhouse  Hawkins's. 
P.L.S.,  &c.,  Eestohation  op  the  Extinct  Ahimals  oi  the  Drift-  and  Cave-pbriod. 
Price  12s. 

Just  published,  a  New  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustacea,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  490  Figures, 
and  accompanied  bv  a  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Designed  and  drawn  by  J.  W.  Salter, 
P.a.S.,  and  H.  Woodward,  P.G.S.    Engraved  by  J.  W.  Lowry,  F.R.G.S.    Price  10«.  ^. 

Six  Biaoraus  of  Generic  porms  of  Foramwipera.  Size,  three  feet  by  two  feet.  Price 
18«.  for  the^  Six  Diagrams,  either  on  paper  or  linen.  They  contain  Eighty-two  Figures. 
Mounted  slides  of  Secetit  and  Fossil  Foramtnifera^  and  other  Microscopic  Objects,  can  bo 
supplied  at  Is.  each,  or  \0s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Mb.  Thomas  Hawkins's  "  Great  Sea-Dragons."  Containing  30  folio  Plates  (which 
form  good  school  diagrams)  of  the  Kcmains  of  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  from  the  lias, 
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XLIX.  On  the  Question  of  the  Unit  of  Electrical  Resistance. 
By  Wern£R  Siemens*. 

IN  the  year  1860  I  pubHshedf  a  method  by  means  of  which 
I  had  succeeded  in  constructing  exact  resistance-standards. 
I  then  proposed  to  accept^  as  unit  of  conducting-power^  that  of 
mercury  at  O^C.^  and  as  unit  of  resistance  that  of  a  prism  of 
mercury  one  metre  long  and  one  square  millimetre  section,  or 
a  million  times  the  resistance  of  a  cubic  metre  of  mercury  at 
0°C. 

The  grounds  upon  which  I  suppoi'ted  my  proposition  were 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

The  adoption  of  an  arbitrary  material  unit  of  electrical  resist- 
ance, or  one  more  or  less  inseparable  from  some  natural  measure 
to  be  set  up  somewhere  like  the  normal  metre  and  multiplied 
by  copying  it,  is  not  advisable,  because  we  have  not  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  electrical  permanency  of  the  materials;  and 
were  we  even  sure  of  the  permanency  of  such  a  standard  mea- 
sure, there  could  be  no  question  that  repeated  copying  and  re- 
copying  in  different  materials,  coupled  with  their  possibly  differ- 
ent behaviours  in  regard  to  molecular  changes,  would  soon  end 
in  the  distribution  of  faulty  measures,  as  was  the  case,  in  so 
marked  a  degree,  in  the  copies  of  Jacobins  normal  standard. 

The  resistance-unit  to  be  adopted  must  therefore  consist  of  a 
definition,  or  be  an  absolute  measure  which  can  be  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place  reconstructed.  As  such,  Weber's  dynamic 
resistance-unit  would  be  well  qualified  for  scientific  purposes,  if 
it  could  be  reproduced  with  an  exactness  equal  to  what  we 
are  entitled  to  look  for  in  the  comparison  of  two  different 
resistances. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Poggcndorff's  Annalen,  vol.  ex.  p.  1 .  [Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxi. _p.  26.] 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  210.  May  1866.  Z 
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But  this  will  never  be  the  case ;  therefore  Weber^s  unit  cannot 
be  adopted  for  general  resistance  measurements — although  it  is 
obviously  of  the  last  importance  to  determine,  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible, the  relation  between  this  and  the  unit  to  be  chosen. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  general  unit  of  resistance,  its  prac- 
tical advantages,  rather  than  the  scientific  harmony  of  systems 
of  measurement,  should  be  taken  most  prominently  into  con- 
sideration. And  viewed  in  this  light — seeing  that  determina- 
tions of  resistances,  combined  with  dynamic  values,  occur  only 
very  rarely  and  in  strictly  scientific  instances,  while  the  far  over- 
whelming number  of  cases,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  simple 
comparisons  of  the  resistances  of  bodies  of  different  sizes,  shapes^ 
and  materials — a  resistance- measure  founded  upon  a  corporeal 
basis  gains  many  reasons  for  being  preferred  to  a  dynamic 
system. 

It  is  by  such  considerations  that  the  system  proposed  by  me  is 
recommended.  In  the  definition  of  the  unit,  I  have  given  the 
metre  as  the  measure  of  space,  and  mercury  as  that  conductor 
which  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  suited  to  serve  as  unit  of  con- 
ducting-power.  The  reproduction  of  this  unit  is  practicable 
with  sufficient  exactness^ — ^indeed,  when  the  greatest  possible 
care  is  observed  in  manipulating,  probably  with  aq  almost  un- 
limited exactness.  - 

Of  the  soundness  of  these  grounds  I  have  not  yet  found  any 
disproof  based  upon  internal  shortcomings. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Matthiessen  (in  1861)  proposed, 
instead  of  mercury,  a  certain  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  as  the 
resistance-unit — a  system  which  any  one  practically  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  reproduction  of  a  homo- 
geneous alloy,  on  the  forming  it,  when  obtained,  into  wires 
of  perfectly  equal  length  and  section  and  degree  of  hardness, 
without  stretching  or  bending,  and,  lastly,  on  the  soldering  of 
the  ends  to  thick  connexion-terminals  without  altering  the 
resistance,  will  scarcely  at  first  sight  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of. 

I  need  not  go  further,  however,  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  system,  as  Dr.  Matthiessen,  at  a  later  date,  abandoned  it  as 
unit  in  favour  of  the  proposition  made  by  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Association  in  1861  to  report  on  the 
most  expedient  unit  for  general  adoption,  of  which  Committee 
he  is  an  a,ctive  member. 

The  Committee  has  presented  to  the  Association,  at  its  dif- 
ferent Meetings,  four  Reports,  of  which  I  have  received  those 
of  1862-64.  In  these  Reports  the  theory  of  Weber's  dynamic 
system  of  measurement,  embracing  the  unit  of  mechanical  effect 
introduced  by  Professor  Thomson,  is  explained  with  much  clear- 
ness, the  great  scientific  importance  of  a  general  introduction 
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of  this  systematic  and  coherent  method  of  measurement  is  very 
convincingly  put  forward^  the  method  proposed  by  Professor 
Thomson  for  determining  the  j^j  unit  is  developed,  and, 
lastly,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  and  the  results  obtained,  arc  given  in  detail. 

The  names  alone  of  William  Thomson  and  Clerk  Maxwell 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  high  scientific  value  of  these 
researches.  Indeed  they  have  very  far  surpassed  in  exactness 
the  previous  determinations  of  Thomson  and  Weber. 

The  Committee  has,  notwithstanding,  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  even  Weber's  system  is  not  adapted  to  a  resistance- 
unit.  In  the  first  Report  the  proposition  is  made  to  take,  as 
the  normal  measui*e,  a  material  resistance-standard  which  shall 
have  a  value  as  near  to  10^®  Weber's  units  or  10^  ^^  units  as 
present  means  enable  its  determination.  This  normal  measure 
is  to  remain  unchanged,  and,  under  the  name  ''B.  A.  unit,^'  to 
become  the  future  measure  of  electrical  resistance.  From  time 
to  time  its  value  is  to  be  redetermined  in  absolute  units  and  co- 
efficients of  correction,  published  for  the  use  of  physicists  in  cal- 
culating dynamical  values. 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee — consisting  of  Professor 
Maxwell,  Professor  Matthiessen,  and  Mr.  Jenkin,  who  are  de- 
puted to  constiiict  the  normal  standards  and  their  copies — believe 
that  they  have  met  the  objection  that  the  resistances  of  the  stan- 
dards might  change  spontaneously  by  constructing  ten  different 
normals  of  alloys  of  the  noble  metals  and  of  mercury,  and  by 
making  the  copies  for  distribution  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
platinum.  According  to  Dr.  Matthiessen,  these  alloys  are  not 
subject  to  spontaneous  changes,  whilst  other  metals  and  alloys 
are  found  to  show  considerable  variations  in  the  course  of  two 
years. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  undervalue  the  importance  of  Dr.  Mat- 
thiessen's  experimental  researches  on  this  subject;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  hold  that  his  expressed  opinion  (that  the  alloys 
of  silver  with  either  gold  or  platinum  are  electrically  permanent) 
is  BO  absolutely  proved  to  be  a  law  of  nature  as  to  warrant  the 
foundation  of  normal  resistance- standards,  whose  purpose  is  to  last 
for  all  time,  upon  the  strength  of  it.  1  am  rather  surprised 
that  Dr.  Matthiessen  should  have  observed  in  German  silver 
marked  changes  within  short  periods  of  time,  as  I  have  always 
found  this  alloy  remarkably  constant.  But  this  only  proves 
that  in  the  conducting- powers  there  exist  still  many  unknown 
factors  which  can  only  be  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  length- 
ened research. 

It  is  true  Dr.  Matthiessen  brings  forward  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  electric  permanency  of  an  alloy  of  silver  with  gold — 
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in  which  I  can  scarcely  suppose  him^  however^  to  be  serioas :  it 
is  that  we  have  never  found  a  gold  chain  become  brittle. 

It  may^  however^  be  conceded  that  changes  in  the  resistances 
of  normal  standards  and  their  copies  may  be  so  small  as  to  be 
without  practical  importance  in  our  present  experiments.  But 
the  normal  measures  of  the  B.  A.  are  destined  to  serve  in  future 
times^  when  probably  an  infinite  number  of  higher  claims  to 
exactness  in  a  measure  will  be  set  up  than  we  can  pretend  to. 

On  this  ground  it  is  certainly  significant  that  the  Committee 
should  have  made  ten  normal  measures  instead  of  a  single  one, 
even  supposing  them  to  agree  with  each  other  to  within  0*03 
per  cent.^  as  asserted. 

With  regard  to  the  agreement  between  the  B.  A.  unit  and 
10^  ^^  units,  even  allowing  that  it  is  within  O'l  per  cent., 
as  stated  in  the  Beport  of  1864,  still  it  is  too  small  to  enable 
the  values  to  be  given  out  as  equivalents ;  and  if  a  coefficient 
must  be  used,  I  do  not  see  that  it  matters  in  the  least  whether 
it  differs  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  from  unity. 

Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  proved  that  this  pro- 
fessed accordance  of  thc'B.  A.  and  the  10"  —^  units  really  exists. 
A  glance  at  the  Table  of  results  given  in  the  Report  of  1864 
(p.350)  will  suffice  to  show,  between  the  values  of  the  negative  and 
positive  observations,  combined  into  pairs,  difierences  amounting 
to  9  per  cent.  These  differences  are  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
torsion  of  the  fibre,  which  entered  into  the  results,  adding  or 
subtracting  from  the  observed  values,  according  as  the  helix  of 
the  apparatus  was  rotated  right-  or  left-handed.  But  the  mean 
values  of  these  pairs  of  observations  differ  still  as  much  as  1*4 
per  cent.  By  what  train  of  reasoning  the  Subcommittee  holds 
itself  justified,  in  the  face  of  such  differences  between  even  the 
means  of  their  single  observations,  in  concluding  upon  a  pro- 
bable error  of  only  0*1  per  cent.,  I  am  totally  unable  to  ima- 
gine. Whatever  method  is  taken  to  calculate  the  mean  values 
of  the  given  numbers,  if  some  of  the  extreme  measurements  or 
some  of  the  mean  values  be  left  out,  very  much  greater  differ- 
ences are  indicated. 

In  my  opinion,  certainty  lies  only  within  the  limits  of  those 
numbers  which  are  not  liable  to  be  regarded  with  mistrust  as 
being  faulty  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  cast  out. 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  from  the  numbers  given  in  the 
Table  in  question,  to  conclude  upon  a  degree  of  exactness  so 
great  between  the  B.  A.  and  10^  ^^  units,  as  is  done  by  the 
Subcommittee;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  observations 
were  made  with  the  same  apparatus,  with  the  employment  of 
the  same  correction-coefficients,  the  probability  is  considerably 
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augmented  that  the  di£Ference  between  the  two  units  is  very 
much  greater  than  it  appears.  It  is  true  that  the  determinations 
of  the  constants  are,  for  the  most  part,  given  as  being  exact 
within  0*0001 ;  but  we  must  conclude  that  this  was  only  attained 
in  consequence  of  extraordinary  manipulation  and  carefully  se- 
lected methods  of  measurement.  The  methods  used  are,  how- 
ever, not  entirely  free  from  sources  of  possible  error.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  wind  a 
coil  of  silk-covered  wire  to  an  approximately  round  or  solid  coil 
without  stretching  it.  The  amount  of  this  stretching  varies,  with 
the  thickness  and  the  tension  of  the  wire  (in  winding),  between 
1  and  6  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  be  next  to  impossible  to 
conclude,  with  anything  like  certainty,  within  ^  per  cent.,  upon 
the  real  length  of  the  coiled  wire.  The  real  length  of  the 
coiled  wire,  however,  is  given  as  311*2356  metres.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  wind  such  a.coil  perfectly  round 
and  concentric  with  covered  wire.  The  circumference,  the  mean 
radius,  the  thickness  of  the  coil,  &c.,  can  therefore  only  be  given 
approximately.  But  in  the  Reports  the  numbers  representing 
these  values  are  given  to  within  thousandths  of  a  millimetre, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  trustworthy  to  within  a  ten-thousandth 
part  of  their  several  values.  There  are  other  minor  points  by 
which  errors  might  creep  into  the  observations,  which  would, 
like  the  above,  be  constant  for  all  the  series  made  with  the  same 
apparatus,  and  others  which  might  affect  individual  observa- 
tions. Whether  the  determinations  of  the  magnetic  moment 
of  the  suspended  needle  and  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  at  the  time  of  making  the  observation  can 
be  carried  to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  we  must  leave  un- 
decided. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  assert  that  these  measure- 
ments were  not  in  reality  made  with  all  the  exactness  which  is 
ascribed  to  them  ;  they  can,  however,  in  that  case  only  be  the 
result  of  processes  which  have  no  general  currency. 

Until  these  experiments  have  been  repeated  in  other  places, 
with  other  apparatus,  by  other  observers,  and  the  result  found 
to  agree  with  that  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  regarding  the  B.  A.  unit  as  representing  10^  ^^^  units  only 
to  within  some  few  per  cent. 

For  this  reason  I  still  hold  to  my  objections  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  material  standards  of  the  Subcommittee  as  the  basis  of 
a  general  resistance  measure.  In  doing  so,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
degree  ignore  the  immense  value  of  the  experimental  researches 
which  the  different  members  of  the  Subcommittee  have  contri- 
buted towards  the  solution  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  of  the 
determination  of  Weber's  unit,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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British  Association,  has  undoubtedly  been  made  with  the  greatest 
possible  exactness.  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  certain  that  science 
has  materially  profited  by  a  most  serviceable  work. 

But  I  think  that  the  Committee,  on  convincing  itself  that 
Weber's  absolute  unit  even  was  not  adapted  for  a  normal  mea- 
sure, would  have  done  better  not  to  have  set  up  another  arbitrary 
unit,  but  to  have  had  the  mercury  unit,  as  defined  by  me,  re- 
produced with  all  possible  care,  with  the  great  talent  and  the 
perfect  arrangements  at  their  command,  and  to  have  distributed 
copies  of  it.  This  unit  is  already  very  generally  employed, 
and  is  found  to  answer  perfectly  all  practical  wants.  The  cor- 
rection-coefficient  to  reduce  it  to  absolute  measure  could  then 
have  been  determined  as  exactly  as  possible  and  published.  By 
this  procedure  the  Committee  would  have  conformed  with  Kirch- 
hoflF's  proposition,  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  Report, 
that  both  measures  should  be  retained,  and  not  exclusively  Weber's 
system — an  opinion  in  which  Wilhelm  Weber  himself  perfectly 
coincided,  and  with  which  the  Committee,  in  its  first  Report,  de- 
clared itself  satisfied. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  rich  means  at  their  command, 
the  Subcommittee  could  have  determined  the  mercury  unit  with 
an  accuracy  quite  equal  to  present  requirements — that  is  to  say, 
equal  to  the  comparison  of  two  different  resistances — ^as  is  proved 
as  well  by  my  original  experiments  as  by  the  more  recent  and 
careful  measurements  by  Robert  Sabine. 

Future  and  more  complete  determinations  of  the  unit  would 
become  necessary  as  the  exactness  of  physical  measurements 
progresses.  This,  however,  could  scarcely  give  rise  to  inconve- 
nience, as  the  true  value  of  the  unit  may  be  definitely  settled, — 
the  differences  which  have  shown  themselves  between  the  three 
determinations  made  in  my  laboratory  being  so  small  as  to 
enable  them  to  be  neglected  entirely  in  practice  in  ordinary 
measurements  of  electrical  resistances;  while  for  exact  measure- 
ments it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  from  time  to  time  the  ad- 
justment of  the  coils,  on  account  of  their  possible  want  of  per- 
manency. 

Unfortunately  the  Committee  has  not  thought  proper  to  follow 
the  way  which  Kirch hoff  and  I  proposed  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, twoof  its  members  (Professor  Matthiessen  and  Mr.  Fleera- 
ing  Jenkin)  have  attacked  my  proposition  not  only  in  the  reports 
of  the  Committee,  but  also  in  special  papers*,  in  a  way  not  hitherto 
customary,  I  think,  in  scientific  critiques.  The  plan  followed 
by  these  gentlemen  in  common  does  not  consist  in  opposing  the 
principle  of  the  system  by  any  reasonable  grounds,  but  in  attack- 
ing the  trustworthiness  of  my  labours. 

*  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxix.  p.  361,  and  p.  477. 
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Dr.  Matthieasen  concentrates  his  argument  in  the  two  theses — 

1st.  That  no  true  mercwry  unit  has  been  issued, 

2ndly.  That  the  units  issued  from  time  to  time  have  not  the 
same  resistance. 

He  endeavours  to  justify  both  these  assertions  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  determinations  of  the  unit,  I  made  use  of  the  wrong  specific 
gravity  of  mercury ;  that  two  sets  of  resistance-coils  shown  in 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  differed  1*2  per  cent,  between 
themselves ;  that  in  the  first  determination  of  the  mercury  unit 
differences  of  1*6  per  cent,  appeared  between  the  different  tubes ; 
and  that  his  determination  of  the  unit  differs  0*8  per  cent,  from 
mine. 

In  supporting  his  first  assertion.  Dr.  Matthiessen  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  measure  proposed  by  me  consists  of  a  defini- 
tion, and  is  therefore  absolute.  That  the  resistance- coils  and 
standards  which  I  have  issuedfrom  time  to  time  correspond  exactly 
with  this  definition  I  have  never  asserted ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  repeatedly  expressed  the  wish  that,  sooner  or  later,  experi- 
enced physicists  would  take  the  trouble  to  reproduce  the  measure 
according  to  the  definition  with  the  best  means  at  command. 
Dr.  Matthiessen  would  have  been  justified  in  his  first  assertion 
if  my  definition  had  been  doubtful,  or  if  the  method  laid  down 
had  been  untrustworthy;  but  he  has  proved  neither.  I  con- 
cede, however,  willingly  that  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury 
which  I  admitted  into  the  calculation  is  not  correct.  When  (in 
1858)  I  made  experiments  to  ascertain  if  the  mercury  unit  was 
capable  of  being  reproduced  with  sufficient  exactness,  I  found 
the  number  13*557,  and  adopted  it  as  correct,  as  the  same  value 
had  been  found  by  direct  comparison  of  the  heights  of  mercury 
and  water  in  connected  tubes.  Unfortunately,  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  unit  made  more  recently  with  much  greater  care  and 
with  improved  instruments,  the  same  specific  gravity  was  re- 
tained, and  not  that  given  by  Regnault  (13'596)  and  by  Balfour 
Stewart  (13*594),  of  the  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  question. 

According  to  this,  the  standards  hitherto  issued  are  0*287  per 
cent,  too  great ;  and  if  we  take  the  percentage  increment  of  the 
resistance  of  the  German  silver  which  I  have  employed  between 
0°  C  and  100^  C.  =  2*72,  these  standards  will  not  represent  the 
unit  at  the  temperature  stated,  but  at  10^*5  higher. 

I  am  desirous  of  allowing  due  credit  to  Dr.  Matthiessen  for 
having  given  occasion  to  this  correction,  which  has  notwithstand- 
ing no  influence  whatever  upon  the  value  of  the  system. 

Dr.  Matthiessen  asserts  in  addition  that  the  issues  of  coils 
from  time  to  time  do  not  represent  the  same  unit. 

The  unit  has  been  determined  in  my  laboratory  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  each  time  with  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  true 
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valae.  Mr.  Sabine,  in  a  note  to  his  paper  on  the  unit,  gave  the 
following  comparisons  between  the  calculated  values  of  tabes* 
which  had  been  used  in  previous  determinations : — 


No.  of  tube. 

Original 

determination, 

1859. 

First 

reprod  action, 

1860. 

Seeond 

reproduction, 

1863. 

3 
5 

7 
8 

555-87 
193-56 

555*99 

19373 

191732 

26U0  57 

55605 

193  73 

1917-54 

360146 

The  greatest  difference  therefore  between  the  assigned  values 
of  these  tubes  by  the  first  and  last  determination  does  not  exceed 
0*1  percent. 

Prom  the  first  determination  only  a  few  standards  and  sets  of 
resistance-coils  were  made,  originally  for  our  own  use.  Those 
sets  of  coils  which  have  been  made  subsequently,  for  our  own  use 
or  for  sate,  have  been,  without  exception,  adjusted  according  to 
the  second  determination  of  the  unit.  Lastly,  from  the  mean 
values  of  the  third  determination  I  have  had  about  a  hundred 
standards  adjusted,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  various  phy- 
sicists, technologists,  .and  scientific  institutions,  in  the  hope  of 
furthering  the  adoption  of  a  rational  measure.  When  sent  from 
my  atelier  these  standards  were  exactly  alike,  and,  if  they  have  not 
since  altered,  agree  to  within  0'05  per  cent,  with  the  mercury 
unit  when,  allowing  for  the  corrected  specific  gravity,  at  a  tem- 
perature IQP'b  Cels.  above  that  at  which  they  were  adjusted. 

The  proof  advanced  by  Dr.  Matthiessen  in  support  of  his 
assertion  that  the  units  which  I  have  determined  do  not  repre- 
sent the  same  resistance,  is  based  upon  the  measurement  of  two 
of  my  resistance-coils,  of  each  from  1  to  10,000  units,  by  Mr. 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  who  was  employed  by  the  jurors  of  the  1862 
Exhibition  to  report  upon  the  electrical  instruments.  Mr.  Jen- 
kin  found  a  difference  of  1*2  per  cent,  between  the  values  of  these 
two  sets  of  resistances.  Whether  Mr.  Jenkin  measured  cor- 
rectly or  not*  is  of  very  little  importance;  but  it  is  perfectly 
incomprehensible  how  a  man  of  Dr.  Mattbiessen's  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  could  make  use  of  a  comparison 
between  coils  adjusted  for  practical  use  years  ago,  when  the  art 
of  copying  resistances  was  scarcely  known,  with  resistance-stan- 
dards carefully  adjusted  iti  1864;  and  still  more  incomprehensible 
is  it  that  he  could  have  based  such  an  assertion  upon  the  uncor- 
roborated evidence  of  the  Jury-report  of  an  Exhibition. 

♦  The  diifference  given  by  Mr.  Jenkin  as  1*2  per  cent,  really  amoiinted 
to  1  -8  per  cent. 
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Dr.  Matthiessen  must  be  well  aware  of  the  lact  that  points  of 
contact  between  solid  metals  have  always  a  changing  resistance ; 
that  therefore  the  contact-plugs  of  a  set  of  resistance-eoils  through 
which^  either  wholly  or  in  part^  the  current  has  to  pass  must 
give  rise  to  a  want  of  exactness.  He  will  himself  have  frequently 
fonnd  and  be  fully  able  to  appreciate  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  summing  up  5000  units  for  the  first  time  in  this  way 
without  considerable  error  creeping  in. 

The  set  of  resistance-coils  which  Dr.  Matthiessen  calls 
''  Siemens,  London/'  was  one  of  the  first  made  for  private  use  in 
1859,  by  a  very  incomplete  method  of  combining  the  several 
normal  resistance-coils  arranged  by  the  weight  system.  The 
set  of  coils  in  question  formed  one  of  the  branches  of  a  Wheat- 
stone's  balance  with  which  determinations  were  made  during 
and  after  the  laying  of  the  Red-Sea  and  Indian  cables,  and  was, 
on  account  of  the  historical  interest  attached  to  it  as  the  first  com- 
plete and  practical  balance  of  the  kind,  considered  to  be  deser- 
ving of  a  place  in  the  Exhibition  ,*  for  by  its  help  the  hitherto 
crude  way  of  testing  submarine  cables  had  been  first  reduced  to 
exact  method.  This  set  of  coils  was  subsequently  readjusted  by 
an  improved  system. 

Dr.  Matthiessen  asserts,  further,  that  the  sets  of  coils  adjusted 
by  this  improved  system  differ  0*5  per  cent,  from  the  standards  of 
1864.  He  concludes  this  from  the  measurements  of  a  copper 
wire  which  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  during  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
compared  with  the  sets  of  coils.  What  temperature  the  copper 
wire  had  in  the  two  measurements,  made  with  an  interval  of 
some  years  between  them,  is  not  given.  A  difference  of  1^  de- 
gree Gels,  would,  however,  completely  account  for  the  apparent 
discrepancy  I 

Under  any  circumstances.  Professor  Matthiessen  and  Mr. 
Fleeming  Jenkin  were  not  justi&ed  in  using  a  single  doubtful 
determination,  made  only  by  one  of  them  and  not  avow- 
edly for  any  scientific  purpose,  to  force  into  the  Tables  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  in  their  own  papers,  the 
columns  ^'Siemens,  Berlin  ^^  and  '^  Siemens,  London,^'  next  to  a 
column  headed  '^  Siemens,  1864^^  (containing  the  honest  value 
of  the  unit),  with  the  too  evident  purpose  of  throwing  a  false 
colouring  upon  the  value  of  the  work  I  had  attempted,  by 
making  it  appear  that  the  coils  issued  by  me  from  time  to  time 
have  represented  different  resistances. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  oft  repeated  assertion  that  between 
my  deteiminations  of  the  unit  differences  of  1-6  per  cent,  occur, 
and  that  this,  therefore,  must  be  the  limit  of  its  exactness. 

It  is  tiue  that  in  my  first  published  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject one  such  difference  occurs.     I  gave  at  that  time  the  cause 
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to  which  this  might  be  attributed,  viz.  variations  of  temperature 
of  the  copper  wire  with  which  the  tubes  were  compared,  to  3^  C, 
and  of  the  tubes  themselves  to  2^  C.  Besides  this,  Sabine  has 
pointed  out  in  his  paper  that  these  differences  were  ascribable 
principally  to  errors  in  the  measuring-apparatus,  being  quantita* 
tively  plus  or  minus  according  as  the  balance-wire  was  bisected  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  middle  point.  And  even  were  the 
differences  apparent  in  the  first  determination  not  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained,  they  would  nevertheless  say  nothing  against 
the  system,  because  the  tubes  chosen  were  not  so  cylindrical  as 
they  might  have  been — the  object  of  this  determination  not  being 
so  much  to  establish  normal  standards,  as  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
posed method  was  capable  of  doing  so.  For  practical  purposes, 
at  that  date,  an  exactness  of  0*5  per  cent,  was  considered  amply 
sufficient;  and  indeed  Ur.  Matthiessen  was  himself  contented 
with  determinations  of  the  conducting-powers  of  the  metals 
which  differed  many  per  cent. 

The  little  standards  which  I  have  distributed  were  all  adjusted 
to  within  0'05  per  cent,  of  the  mean  value  of  the  third  repro- 
duction, from  the  description  of  which  it  will  be  evident  that, 
with  normal  weights  and  measures,  the  mercury  unit  is  repro- 
ducible within  the  same  limit  of  exactness. 

I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Matthiessen  should  have  compared 
the  results  of  his  determination  with  mine,  as  he  has  departed, 
in  several  material  points,  from  the  method  which  I  laid  down. 

The  correction-formula  for  conicalness  employed  by  Dr.  Mat- 
thiessen regards  the  tubes  as  series  of  different  cylinders,  and 
not  as  cones,  as  in  my  formula.  The  coefficient  is,  however, 
very  small,  and  would  not  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  determinations,  although  it  would  be  in  the  same  direction. 
A  more  important  deviation  from  the  modus  operandi  which  I 
followed,  is  in  filling  the  tubes  by  dipping  them  into  a  trough 
of  mercury,  and  lifting  them  out  again  by  pressing  the  ends 
between  two  fingers.  The  soft  skin  of  the  points  of  the  fingers 
would  naturally  be  pressed  into  the  openings,  whereby  the 
weighed  contents  of  the  tubes  would  be  too  small,  and  the 
calculated  resistance  therefore  too  large. 

It  is  also  barely  possible  that  Dr.  Matthiessen  has  omitted 
to  invert  the  tubes  in  the  bridge,  and  to  take  means  of  the  read- 
ings in  each  direction.    . 

At  any  rate,  the  difference  0*8  per  cent,  exists  between  his 
determination  of  the  mercury  unit  and  mine;  and  if  it  is  not 
explained  by  these  points  of  difference  in  our  manipulation,  they 
serve  to  show,  at  least,  how  little  care  Dr.  Matthiessen  has 
taken  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  method  I  had  pointed 
out.     On  this  account  I  do  not  think  that  the  result  of  his  de- 
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terminations  can  be  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  incorrectness 
of  mine. 

Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin^  in  his  paper  *  "  On  the  New  Unit  of 
Electrical  Resistance  proposed  and  issued  by  the  Committee/' 
&c.^  brings  forward  no  new  features  whatever,  but  turns  the 
conclusions  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Matthiessen  to  account 
in  a  still  more  extended  way.  The  communication  which  he 
makes,  that  four  of  my  1864  standards  were  compared  with  four 
different  copies  of  the  B.  A.  unit  by  four  different  observers, 
with  four  different  measuring-apparatus,  giving  the  values 
10456,  10455,  10456,  and  10457  respectively,  is  interesting. 
.  The  mean  value  of  these  observations  (1*0456),  multiplied  into 
the  coefficient  of  correction  for  the  right  specific  gravity  of 
mercury,  or 

l|||^x  10456=10486, 

is  therefore  the  value  of  the  B.  A*  unit  in  mercury  units,  or 
1  mercury  unit=0'9536  B.  A.  units. 

In  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  true  relation  between  the 
values  of  the  B.  A.  unit  and  10^  ^^  units,  we  can  translate 
the  value  of  a  resistance  given  in  mercury  units  into  terms 
of  the  10'°  Weber's  unit,  or  10^  ^^  units  measure  by  sub- 
tracting 5  per  cent. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  order  in  which  different  pro- 
positions for  resistance-measures  have  been  made,  and  the  pro- 
gresses in  the  field  of  resistance-measurements,  with  which  Mr. 
Fleeming  Jenkin  commences  his  paper,  induce  me  to  make  a 
few  observations  in  order  to  correct  some  erroi*s  and  omissions 
of  things  which  interest  me  personally. 

Complete  sets  of  resistance-coils,  from  1  to  100  units,  each 
unit  equal  to  the  resistance  of  one  geographical  mile  of  copper 
wire  of  1  line  diameter,  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C,  have  been, 
since  1848,  made  in  the  Berlin  branch  of  my  establishment, 
repeatedly  described,  and  distributed  far  and  wide.  Mr.  Jenkin 
says  that  *^  until  about  the  year  1850  measurements  of  resist- 
ance were  confined,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  laboratory ;  but 
about  that  time  underground  telegraphic  wires  were  introduced, 
and  were  shortly  followed  by  submarine  cables,  in  the  exami- 
nation and  manufacture  of  which  the  practical  engineer  soon 
found  the  benefit  of  a  knowledge  of  electrical  laws/' 

Mr.  Jenkin  ought  surely  to  be  aware  that,  as  early  as 
1847  and  1848,  subterranean  lines  of  considerable  lengths  were 

•  Phil.  Mag.  June  1866,  p.  477. 
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laid  down  in  Germany.  In  the  construction  of^  and  in  the 
necessary  determinations  of  faults  iu,  these  lines^  by  the  me- 
thods I  had  given^  "  the  practical  engineer ''  had  repeated  op- 
portunities of  making  exact  resistance-measurements^  and  of 
fully  learning  to  appreciate  the  use  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
electrical  laws  which  governed  bis  work^  even  then. 

Complete  sets  of  resistance-coils,  from  1  to  10,000  units, 
were  arranged  by  the  help  of  the  weight  system  in  1859,  and 
used  extensively  in  the  cable-tests  which  my  brother  (C.  W. 
Siemens)  and  I  made  in  England.  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  can- 
not have  forgotten  that  he  himself  made  tests  of  the  Indian 
eable,  at  Birkenhead,  under  my  direction,  with  such  resistance- 
coils. 

In  his  sketch,  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  should  also  not  have 
forgotten  to  bring  forward  the  fact  that,  in  our  report  upon  the 
Red-Sea  line,  in  the  year  1859,  the  relative  resistances  of  the  con- 
ductor and  insulator  of  the  cable  were  given  in  mercury  units, 
and  that  the  method  we  followed  to  measure  the  resistance  which 
the  insulating  covering  offered  to  the  electric  current,  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  calculated  from  the  specific  resistance  of  the  in- 
sulating material,  forms  the  foundation  of  the  rational  system  of 
cable-testing  introduced  by  us,  and  which,  with  very  trifling 
modifications,  is  in  general  use. 

Further,  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  should  not  have  passed  over 
in  silence  the  paper  read  by  my  brother  before  the  Eighteenth 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  which  our  systems  of  cable- 
tesiing,  both  before,  during,  and  after  laying  the  cable,  are 
fully  developed.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  practical  me- 
thods of  determining  faults  in  cables,  besides  those  proposed  by 
me,  exist. 

Speaking  of  the  mercury  unit,  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  gives 
Marie>Davy  (without,  however,  quoting  any  published  matter) 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  proposed  mercury  aa  a  ma- 
terial adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  normal  resistance-mea** 
sure,  and  affords  me  only  the  credit  of  having  materially  fur- 
thered the  exactness  of  measurements  by  the  great  care  paid  to 
the  adjustment  of  my  coils  and  apparatus.  He  is,  however, 
silent  as  to  the  fact  that  they  who  had  previously  spoken  of  mer- 
cury as  a  fitting  material  gave  no  clue  whatever  to  a  method 
by  which  exact  standards  might  be  constructed  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  must  himself  allow  that 
his  historical  sketch  is  remarkably  incomplete. 
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L.  On  the  Aqueous  Lines  of  the  Solar  Spectrum. 
By  JosiAH  P.  CooKE^  Jun.* 

A  CAREFUL  exainiDatiou  of  the  sofar  spectrum,  continued 
during  several  mouths  with  the  spectroscope  described  in 
a  recent  article  in  this  Journal f  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  more  faint  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  hitherto  known  simply  as  atr-lines,  are  due  solely  to 
the  aqueous  vapour  of  our  air,  and  hence  that  the  absorption  of 
the  luminous  solar  rays  by  the  atmosphere  is  chiefly  at  least 
owing  to  the  aqueous  vapour  which  it  contains. 

The  appearance  of  the  Fraunhofer^s  line  D,  seen  under  pre- 
cisely tlie  same  conditions,  but  with  increasing  quantities  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  is  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and 
4.  The  D  line  is  selected  because,  being  a  favourite  test-object 
for  the  apectroscope,  its  general  appearance  is  well  known  to  all 
observera.  But  even  more  marked  changes  than  those  here 
illustrated  have  been  noticed  in  others,  but  chiefly  in  contiguous 
portions  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

These  changes  attracted  my  attention  from  my  earliest  obser- 
vations with  the  spectroscope ;  but  with  my  first  instrument  and 
the  bisulphide-of-carbon  prisms  then  employed,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  effects  which  might  be  caused  by  the 
variations  in  the  condition  of  the  instrument  itself;  and  as  these 
were  known  to  be  very  great,  it  was  possible  that  they  might 
account  for  all  the  variations  observed.  With  the  improved 
instrument,  however,  just  referred  to,  absolute  constancy  of 
action  is  obtained,  and  all  merely  instrumental  variations  avoided. 

A  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere  gave  the  first  clue  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  changes  under  consideration.  The  weather  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1865,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was 
vei*y  unusual,  even  for  that  peculiar  season  known  in  New  Eng- 
land as  the  Indian  Summer.  At  noon  the  temperature  on  the 
east  side  of  my  laboratory  was  7QP  F.,  while  the  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer indicated  66°,  showing  an  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  equal  to  6*57  grains  per  cubic  foot.  At  the  same 
time  the  atmosphere  was  beautifully  clear,  and  the  sun  shone 
with  its  full  splendour.  1  have  never  seen  the  aqueous  lines  of 
the  spectrum  more  strongly  defined  than  they  were  on  this 
day,  and  the  total  number  of  lines  visible  in  the  yellow  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  was  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  are  ordi- 
narily seen.  The  appearance  of  the  D  line  on  that  day  is  shown  in 
fig.  4.  Between  the  two  familiar  broad  lines  D|  and  D,  there  were 
eight  sharply-defined  lines  of  unequal  intensity,  which  is  only 

*  From  Silliman'a  Jonmal  for  March  1866. 
t  February  1866,  p.  110. 
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very  imperfectly  represented  by  the  woodcut.     In  addition  to 
these,  on  the  more  refrangible  side  of  the  space  between  the  two 


Fig.  1. 
January  5, 1866. 

Temperature  10°  F. 
Dew-point  T'S  F. 


Fig.  2. 

December  25, 1865. 

Temperature  46°  F. 
Dew-point  33°-4  F. 


Di 


Dt 


Wdght  of  vapour  in  one  1  ^.q  ,  ^ 
cubic  foot  of  air  J^^^fS^- 

Fig.  3. 

December  26, 1865. 

Temperature  55°  F. 
Dew-point  46°  F. 


D,  •  /3   D, 

Weight  of  vapour  in  one  1  n.^o  <**« 
cubic  foot  of  air  j-^^^g™- 

Fig.   4. 

November  17,  1865. 

Temperature  70°  F. 
Dew-point  64°  F. 


Dldel^myP    Df  Dii}  ^  «  ^«7i3^  cD, 

Weight  of  vapour  in  one  1  «.-|.  ...            Weight  of  vapour  in  one  1  -..»  „^ 
cubic  foot  of  air )  ^  ^^  8"'  cubic  foot  of  air  ]  6  &7  gra. 

D  lines,  there  was  a  faint  but  broad  nebulous  band,  barely  re- 
solvable into  lines  of  still  lower  magnitude*.  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  this  band  accurately  with  a  woodcut ;  and  the  shaded 
broad  band  marked  k,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  fig.  4,  only 
serves  to  indicate  its  position  and  approximate  breadth. 

The  26th  of  December  was  also  a  warm  day  for  the  season, 
with  a  brilliant  sun.  At  1  p.m.  the  dry-bulb  thermometer 
marked  55^,  the  wet-bulb  50^,  and  hence  the  amount  of  mois- 

*  We  use  this  word  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  astronomers 
in  reference  to  the  fixed  stars. 
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tare  in  the  atmosphere  was  8*76  grains  per  cubie  foot.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  1)  line  at  this  time  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  Two  of 
the  liuesy  tf  and  ^,  and  the  nebulous  band  k,  seen  on  the  1 7th  of 
November,  were  invisible,  and,  moreover,  the  group  of  three  lines, 
S,  e,  ^,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  were  only  just  within 
the  limits  of  visibility. 

On  the  25th  of  December  only  two  lines  were  visible  within 
the  D  lines,  marked  a  and  ^  in  fig.  2,  and  the  last  of  these  was 
quite  faint*  The  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation  was 
46°;  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  indicated  40°,  and  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  was  2*42  grains  per  cubic  foot.  The  sky 
was  clear,  and  the  sun  brilliant.  Lastly,  on  January  6,  1866, 
one  of  the  clear  cold  days  which  are  so  common  in  our  climate 
daring  the  winter,  only  the  single  line  a  was  visible  within  the 
D  line,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  At  the  time  of  observation  (near 
noon)  the  dry-bulb  thermometer  marked  10°,  the  wet-bulb  9°; 
and  hence  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  was  only 
0*81  of  a  grain  per  cubic  foot.  The  sun,  however,  was  as  bril- 
liant as  in  either  of  the  previous  cases.  The  D  line  also  ap- 
peared as  in  fig.  1  on  the  8th  of  January,  1866,  when  the  ther- 
mometer at  noon  st^bd  at  10°  below  zero  Fahrenheit,  and  when 
the  barometer  attained  the  unusual  height  of  81  inches. 

The  above  figures  have  been  drawn  so  as  to  show,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  relative  intensity  of  the  different  lines  under  dif- 
ferent atmospheric  conditions.  As  no  accurate  means  of  making 
the  comparison  are  yet  known,  1  was  obliged  to  depend  upon 
my  eye  alone ;  and  small  differences  at  different  times  of  obser- 
vation may  easily  have  escaped  my  notice.  Indeed  I  should 
have  been  liable  to  great  error  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  lines  within  the  D  lines,  marked  a  in  all  the  figures,  does 
Bot  vary  in  intensity,  and  served  as  a  constant  standard  in 
making  the  observations.  This  is  the  only  line  which  is  given 
by  Kirchhoff  in  his  chart  of  the  solar  spectrum  between  the  two 
D  lines,  and  it  is  referred  by  him  to  the  nickel-vapour,  as  the  D 
lines  themselves  are  to  the  sodium-vapour,  in  the  sun's  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  an  undoubted  solar  line,  and  has  been  drawn  with 
the  same  strength  in  all  the  figures  in  order  to  show  that  it  is 
invariable. 

With  a  very  dry  atmosphere  the  line  a  is  the  only  one  which 
appears  within  the  D  lines,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  As  the  amount 
of  vapour  increases,  the  line  ^  makes  its  appearance.  At  first  it 
is  barely  visible ;  but  as  the  amount  of  vapour  increases  still 
further  it  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  until  at  last,  as 
shown  in  fig.  4,  it  is  even  more  intense  than  the  line  a.  A 
careful  comparison  of  these  two  lines  might  indeed  serve  as  an 
approximate  measure  of  the  amount  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere; 
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and  a  series  of  comparisons  made  under  the  same  conditions,  at 
different  heights,  would  give  data  for  determining  the  law  ac- 
cording to  which  the  amount  of  vapour  decreases  with  the  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level. 

All  the  aqueous  lines  change  in  intensity  like  the  line  /3. 
They  first  appear  very  faintly  when  the  amount  of  vapour  in  the 
air  reaches  a  definite  point,  varying  for  the  different  lines^  and 
gradually  gain  in  intensity  as  the  amount  of  vapour  increases. 
Thus  the  group  of  three  lines,  B,  e,  t,  do  not  appear  in  fig.  2,  are 
barely  visible  in  fig.  3,  but  become  very  marked  in  fig.  4*. 
The  lines  17  and  d  and  the  nebulous  band  tc  do  not  appear  until 
the  air  is  very  moist,  and  even  when  it  contains  6*57  grains  of 
vapour  per  cubic  foot  they  are  still  very  faint.  Under  still  more 
unusual  atmospheric  conditions  they  will  undoubtedly  become 
more  intense,  and  we  shall  then  probably  be  able  to  completely 
resolve  the  nebulous  band  and  count  the  lines  of  which  it 
consists. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  examples  here  given 
are  selected  from  a  large  number  of  observations.  During  the 
cold  dry  weather  of  winter  the  appearance  of  the  D  line  is  uni- 
formly as  shown  in  6g.  1,  the  line  fi  only  occasionally  appear- 
ing when  the  atmosphere  becomes  more  moist.  During  the 
warm  weather  of  summer,  when  the  absolute  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  is  in  almost  all  cases  greater  than  in  winter,  the 
appearance*  of  the  D  line  is  as  uniformly  that  shown  in  fig.  3. 
It  is  only  very  rarely  in  the  dry  climate  of  New  England,  even 
during  the  summer,  that  all  the  lines  shown  in  fig.  4  are  visible, 
and,  as  already  stated,  I  never  saw  them  before  so  sharply  des- 
tined as  on  the  17th  of  November  last.  Several  conditions 
must  evidently  concur  in  order  that  the  aqueous  lines  may  be 
developed  in  their  greatest  intensity.  In  the  first  place,  the  air 
must  be  charged  with  vapour  not  only  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  also  through  a  great  height -of  the  atmosphere.  Local 
causes  might  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  and  affect  powerfully  the  hygro- 
meter, which  would  not,  to  the  same  extent  at  least,  influence 
the  indications  of  the  spectroscope.  In  the  second  place,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  intensitv  of  the  aqueous  lines  must  be 
strengthened  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  path  of  the  sun's 
rays  through  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  is  the  longer  the  lower 
the  altitude  of  the  sun.  But  then,  again,  the  intensity  of  the 
light  has  such  an  important  influence  on  the  definition  of  the 
lines,   and   the   slightest   haze  in   the  atmosphere  so   greatly 

*  With  an  increasing  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  the  line  y  of 
fig.  3  is  seen  before  the  group  of  lines  o,  e,  {-,  and  an  intermediate  figure  be- 
tween figs.  2  and  3  might  be  given,  showing  only  the  lines  Di,  m,  y,p.  Da. 
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impairs  the  distinctness^  that  I  have  generally  found  that  the 
aqueous  lines  are  seen  best  when  the  sun  is  near  the  meridian. 
Hence  with  an  equal  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere^  the 
late  autumn  may  be  a  more  favourable  season  for  seeing  the 
aqueous  .lines  than  the  summer ;  for  not  only  must  the  solar 
raysy  when  most  brilliant  at  noon,  traverse  a  greater  extent  of 
air,  but,  moreover,  the  atmosphere  at  this  time  is  usually  clearer, 
and  the  reflected  beam  of  light  which  enters  the  spectroscope 
is  at  times  even  more  brilliant  than  when  the  sun  attains  a 
higher  elevation,  and  the  light  is  reflected  under  less  favourable 
conditions. 

In  the  examples  cited  above,  the  comparisons  were  made 
under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions,  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate all  causes  of  variation  except  the  one  under  consideration. 
Day<9  were  selected  when  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  clear 
and  the  sun's  light,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  equally  brilliant. 
Moreover  the  position  of  the  spectroscope  and  mirror  remained 
unchanged  during  the  whole  time.  This  mirror,  which  is  used 
for  reflecting  the  sun's  light  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  is 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  turned  into  any  position  by  the  ob- 
server while  his  eye  is  at  the  eyepiece  of  the  spectroscope ;  and 
it  was  always  carefully  adjusted  to  the  position  of  best  defini- 
tion at  each  observation.  The  manipulation  of  the  mirror  is 
fully  as  important  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  as  it  is  in 
microscopy. 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  the  power  of  developing 
these  faint  aqueous  lines  depends  very  greatly  on  the  optical 
capabilities  of  the  spectroscope,  and  that  the  figures  here  given 
are  relative  to  the  instrument  used  in  the  observations.  This 
instrument  has  been  fully  described  in  the  article  already  cited. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  it  is  provided 
with  nine  flint-glass  prisms  of  45^  refracting  angle,  which  bend 
the  rays  of  light  corresponding  to  the  D  line  through  an  angle 
of  267°  37'  50",  and  that  corresponding  to  the  H,  line  through 
an  angle  of  26GP  42'  20",  when  each  passes  through  the  prisms 
at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation.  The  dispersive  power, 
therefore,  of  the  instrument  for  these  two  rays  is  equal  to 
13°  4/  30",  and  the  rays  corresponding  to  the  two  D  lines  are 
separated  1'  10".  The  object-glasses  of  the  two  telescopes  of 
this  spectroscope  are  2\  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a  focal 
length  of  15^  inches;  and,  lastly,  the  size  of  the  prisms  and  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  instrument  is  adapted  to  these  dimen- 
sions. With  a  more  powerful  instrument,  a  larger  number  of 
aqueous  lines  would  be  seen  under  the  same  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. My  own  instrument  has  a  set  of  sulphide-of-carbon 
prisms  which  disperse  the  light  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  210.  May  1866.  2  A 
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flint-glass  prismsi  These  sulphide-of-carbon  prisms  are  very 
Tariable  in  their  action ;  but  nnder  the  best  conditions  thej 
might  show  the  D  line  as  in  fig«  8,  when  with  the  flint-glaaB 
prisms  it  would  appear  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  facts  stated  in  this  paper  fully  account  for  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  representations  which  different  observers  have  given 
of  the  D  line.  Some  time  since  Mr.  Oassiot  of  London  gave  in 
the  '  Chemical  News  *  a  representation  of  the  D  line  as  seen  with 
his  instrument,  showing  several  lines  in  addition  to  those  seen 
by  myself  and  other  observers.  On  visiting  the  Kew  Observa- 
tory in  the  summer  of  1864,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  this 
instrument  was  less  powerful  than  the  one  I  wta  then  using,  and 
I  also  learned  that  these  lines  were  only  seen  on  a  single  occa- 
sion. The  moist  climate  of  England  is  the  evident  explanation 
of  the  additional  lines. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  D  line  has  been 
selected  simply  to  illustrate  a  general  truth.  The  development 
of  aqueous  lines  in  contiguous  portions  of  the  spectrum  is  even 
more  marked  than  in  the  exceedingly  limited  portion  here  repre- 
sented. Indeed,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  number  of 
these  lines  seen  in  the  yellow  region  of  the  spectrum,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  was  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
true  solar  lines.  That  part  of  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  which 
lies  on  the  more  refrangible  side  of  the  Dhne,  and  in  which, 
during  dry  weather,  only  a  comparatively  few  lines  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, was  then  as  thickly  crowded  with  lines  as  the  blue 
or  the  violet ;  but  the  lines  were  of  course  far  less  intense. 

Professor  Tyndall  of  London  has  shown,  by  a  remarkable 
series  of  experiments  with  the  therrao-multiplier,  not  only  that 
aqueous  vapour  powerfully  absorbs  the  obscure  thermal  rays, 
but  also  that  the  elementary  gases  of  the  atmosphere  exert  little 
or  no  action  upon  them.  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  this 
paper,  from  direct  observations  with  the  spectroscope,  a  similar 
truth  in  regard  to  the  luminous  rays.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
Fouillet  and  others,  that  about  one-third  of  the  solar  rays  inter- 
cepted by  the  earth  are  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  atmo- 
sphere; and  it  now  appears  that  aqueous  vapour  is  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  chief,  agent  in  producing  this  reftult.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  from  any  data  we  yet  possess,  to  determine 
how  great  a  power  of  absorption  is  exerted  by  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  gases  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. 1  have  shown  that  a  very  great  many,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  almost  all  the  lines  hitherto  distinguished  as  air^lines 
are  simply  aqueous  lines;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
atmospheric  lines  from  the  true  solar  lines,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  first  is  as  yet  very  incomplete.     It  still  remains  to  make 
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careful  comparisons  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spectrum, 
before  we  can  determine  absolutely  the  relative  absorbing  power 
of  the  different  constituents  of  our  atmosphere. 

One  other  inference  from  the  facts  here  developed  is  worthy 
of  notice  before  closing  this  paper.  It  has  been  for  some  time 
suspected  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  com- 
mon observation  that  this  colour  is  more  intense  during  the  moist 
weather  of  summer  than  during  the  dryer  weather  of  winter. 
The  distribution  of  the  aqueous  lines  through  the  solar  spectrum 
not  only  confirms  the  opinion  previously  entertained,  but  also 
points  to  the  cause  of  the  colour.  So  far  as  my  observations 
have  extended,  the  aqueous  lines  are  almost  wholly,  if  not  com- 
pletely, confined  to  the  more  refrangible  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum. Here  they  are  found  in  vast  numbers,  and  I  am  not 
positive  that  they  exist  anywhere  else.  If,  then,  the  aqueous 
vapour  absorbs  most  powerfully  the  yellow  and  red  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky- is  the  necessary  result.  The 
colour  is  therefore  due  to  simple  absorption,  and  not  to  repeated 
reflexions  from  the  surface  of  chops  of  water,  as  some  physicists 
have  supposed. 

As  can  readily  be  seen,  the  aqueous  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum present  a  very  wide  field  for  investigation,  but  one  which 
can  only  be  cultivated  under  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions. 
This  paper  is  only  intended  to  open  the  subject.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  study  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  and 
shall  take  pleasure  in  communicating,  through  the  pages  of  this 
Journal,  any  future  results. 
CRmbridge,  Jan.  9,  1866. 

LI.  On  the  Motion  of  a  small  Sphere  acted  upon  by  the  Undula- 
tions of  an  Elastic  Fluid.  By  Professor*  Ghallis,  M;A., 
FR.S.,  F.R.A.S* 

THE  hydrodynamical  problem  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
communication,  and  which  I  have  now  had  under  consi- 
deration for  a  long  series  of  years,  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficul- 
ties, arising  from  the  high  order  of  the  differential  equations  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  solved,  and  from  the  imperfect  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  appropriate  rules  for  drawing  inferences  from 
their  integrals.  The  analytical  treatment  of  questions  relating 
to  the  motion  and  pressure  of  fluids  leads  in  general  to  differen- 
tial equations  containing  five  variables ;  the  problem  I  am  about 
to  discuss  requires  the  solution  of  an  equation  containing  four 
variables,  and  in  no  case  can  thcnumber  of  variables  be  less  than 

*  Commuiiicated  by  the  Author. 
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three;  whereas  in  almost  all  the  physical  questions  to  which 
analysis  has  hitherto  been  applied,  methods  of  solution  have  been 
employed  which  involve  differential  equations  between  the  variables 
such  that  they  are  reducible  to  equations  each  containing  no  more 
than  two  variables.  On  account  of  the  comparatively  few  applica- 
tions that  have  been  made  of  partial  differential  equations,  I  have 
derived  little  assistance  in  my  hydrodynamical  researches  from  an* 
tecedent  or  contemporary  mathematicians,  and  have  been  compelled 
to  attempt  the  discovery  of  new  processes.  When  in  doing  so 
I  have  ascertained  that  an  adopted  course  of  reasoning  has  proved 
fallacious,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  indicate  the  reason  of  the 
failure,  considering  that  every  such  indication  tends  to  dear  the 
way  for  finding  the  true  course.  Instances  of  such  rectifications 
of  previous  methods  will  occur  in  the  present  oommanication, 
the  special  object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  course  of  analytieal 
reasoning  which  is  alone  compatible  with  the  assumed  properties 
of  the  fluid  and  the  given  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to  ex- 
hibit as  succinctly  and  connectedly  as  possible  the  particular  pro- 
cesses required  for  its  solution.  What  is  here  attempted  is  a  mere 
matter  of  reasoning  from  admitted  premises :  in  another  com- 
munication I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  results  to  which 
the  reasoning  leads  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  progress  of 
theoretical  physics. 

In  the  course  of  the  Supplementary  Researches  (Parts  I.,  II., 
and  TIL)  contained  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  September 
and  October  1865,  and  January  1866,  certain  conclusions  are 
drawn  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  cite  here,  as  they  bear 
essentially  on  the  present  investigation.  First,  the  expression 
for  the  velocity  (w)  along  an  axis  about  which  the  condensation 
and  transverse  vibration  are  symmetrically  disposed  having  been 
obtained,  and  the  relation  between  that  velocity  and  the  conden- 
sation (<r),  to  terms  of  the  second  order,  being  found  to  be 

aa^KW-^-  (/«*— 1)  2r-> 
^  2a 

it  was  inferred,  the  motion  being  wholly  vibratory,  that  the  con- 
densation corresponding  to  the  second  term  of  this  equation  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  excursion  of  a  ffiven  particle,  when  in 
the  condensed  half  of  a  wave^  equal  to  its  excursion  when  in  the 
rarefied  half. 

Secondly,  reasons  were  given  for  concluding  that,  although  the 
series  for  u?  and  o-  were  derived  from  equations  that  are  not 
linear,  the  velocities  and  condensations  expressed  by  different 
sets  of  such  series  may  coexist.  As,  however,  it  appeared  from 
further  consideration  that  the  reasons  alleged  were  not  valid  to 
the  extent  I  supposed,  I  shall  now  enter  upon  a  new  invest  iga- 
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tion  in  order  to  aBcertain  how  far  tbe  law  of  the  coexistence  of  vi- 
brations holds  good  when  terms  of  the  second  order  are  included. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  inquiry 
further. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  udx-^-vdy-^wdz  is  an  exact  differen- 
tial {dy^)  for  vibrations  relative  to  an  axis;  and^  regard  being 
had  to  the  series  for  the  velocity  along  the  axis  previously  ob- 
tained on  that  supposition^  let  us  assume  that  for  any  distance 
from  the  axis  we  have 


t=- 


mf        ^     nflAff  .    .^  V .  mPBh       ^  ^ 
'  q  ^^*  ??""  -jf-  ^^  ^?5:+  -3T-  COS  SyS; 


5  being  put  for  ^^  ?  for  ;2r-a'/  +  c,  A  for  3^/  g^^^y 


J  and  B  for 

H2^r  ^-^A^*  ^^  f»9>  ^  being  functions  of  r  and  constants. 

These  values  of  A  and  B  are  extracted  from  a  formula  given  near 
the  beginning  of  Part  I.,  where  also  will  be  found  the  following 
relation  between  d,  the  rate  of  propagation^  and  a : — 


m' 


q^a; 


ft« 


Since  d  and  m  are  constants,  -^^  is  a  numerical  constant,  being 
in  fact,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  quantity  «^— I.  Hence, 
if  -5  =4e,  and  -^-s/k^ss  1  +  -^,  we  have 


K^==H^  + 


e  + 


m^e     5/c«+3 


12aV  («*-!)* 


On  the  supposition  that  {d'\^)^udx-^vdi/+wdz,  we  have,  as 
is  known,  the  exact  differential  equation 


0_«.   (d'ir      ^       d*^\       dV 


dx  dxdt         dy  dydt         dz  dzdl 
_    d^^d*±_d^d^_d^d^ 
«&«  da^       dy*  dy*      dz*   dz* 

dx  dy  dxdy         dx  dz  dxdz        dy  dz  dydz' 


(A) 
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By  substituting  the  foregoing  value  of  ^,  I  found,  by  calcula- 
tions somewhat  intricate,  that  this  equation  is  satisfied  to  terms 
inclusive  of  w?,  i(f,  g,  and  A  have  values  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing series : — 

Aj    /,      w»V    5-iic«      .  9/e»-29\  \ 
■^  4    '1*      fflAei**-!)'"""      24      )] 

^r»     r,      mV17-ll/«*  .  147«»-247\'l       » 

-86-\^-3^V3(;?^n7-^ — 24—-;) +'^- 

(It  should  here  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  /„  or  g,  obtained 
in  the  January  Number  is  incorrect.)  These  equations  prove 
that  for  points  near  the  axis  it  is  legitimate  to  ^suppose,  as  I  have 
done  in  previous  investigations^  that  '^=f<f>,  if>  being  a  function 
of  z  and  /.  As  the  foregoing  reasoning  may  be  carried  on 
ad  libitum,  we  may  conclude  that  for  this  kind  of  motion 
udX'\-vdy-\-wdz  is  a  complete  differential  for  the  exact  values  of 
Uj  V,  and  w,  and  that  the  motion^  being  characterized  by  this 
analytical  condition,  is  independent  of  arbitrary  disturbances. 
Since  it  has  been  shown  in  the  Number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  May  1865  that  the  constant  m  is  determined  by 
the  equation  #c^— ic(*=  1,  it  is  easy  to  convert  the  foregoing  factors 
that  are  functions  of  k  into  numerical  quantities. 

By  means  of  this  determination  of  the  function  ^,  and  the 
equation 

the  values  of  the  velpciUes  w  and  a>  respectively  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  axis^  and  the  condensation  a,  may  be  found 
for  a  point  at  any  distance  from  the  axis.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose it  will  suffice  to  regard  m  as  extremely  small  compared  to 
a,  and  to  restrict  the  calculation  to  terms  in vdving  m'.  Accord- 
ingly the  velocity  and  condensation  at  any  position  and  at  any 
time  are  given  by  the  following  equations  : — 
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<r-  — /8in  ??-  3^S(^^  cos  2qK, 

+      ^2^«      /«8m«gr-g-^.  ^J  co8«g?. 

As  ^=z^c/t-\-  c,  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  a',  for  determin- 
ing which  we  have  the  equation  a=/(!a.  The  complete  value  of 
f<f  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  the  constant  m ;  and  it  might  hence 
be  supposed  that  the  rate  of  propagation  is  different  for  different 
sets  of  vibrations.  But  as  there  are  no  h  priori  conditions  which 
determine  the  value  of  m  to  be  different  for  different  single  vibra- 
tions, it  may  be  assumed  to  have  the  same  value  for  all ;  and 
consequently  different  composite  vibrations,  the  components  of 
which  have  all  the  same  value  of  ^,  although  they  may  differ  in 
magnitude  according  to  the  number  and  phases  of  the  compo- 
nents, will  be  propagated  with  the  same  constant  velocity  Ka. 
Also  composite  vibrations  differing  as  to  the  value  of  q  will  be 
propagated  with  that  velocity.  The  last  two  inferences  are  readily 
seen  to  be  true,  if  only  the  iSrst  power  of  m  be  taken  into  amount 
and  the  equations  are  consequently  linear  with  constanjr  coeffi- 
cients. We  have  now  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  trjie  when 
terms  of  the  second  order  are  included. 
For  this  purpose  let  us  assume  that 

V^  =  -  w .  2  •  p  CO s  g S]  -  m« A .  2 .  [|-  sin  2g rj + w«Q, 

the  first  symbol  2  embracing  an  unlipaited  number  of  terms  for 
which  ^  q,  and  c  may  be  different,  and  the  second  an  unlimited 
number  of  terms  for  which  ff,  9,  and  e  may  be  differenjt.  On 
substituting  this  value  of  <^  in  the  equation 


^ " -{dx"  ^  df  ^  di* )      dt* 


(C) 


d-^d*^      ^dy^d*it        d±dj±^ 
dx  dxdt     *  dy  dydt         dz  dedt 

it  will  be  found  that  that  equation  is  satisfied  if  the  values  of/, 
g,  and  Q  be  determiaed  by  the  following  conditions : — 
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dr*^rdr^  ^^'^' '      AaV *•«     •'»  *'  )' 
a(d*Q     rf«Q     ^  _  1_  dHi\  _ 
Ad^  ■•*  «/y«  ■•■  is*      a*  dfi)~ 

[  +  sin  (<?.?.-g,S,)te.-ft)  (^  ^  +//,)_ 

Here/,,  tf„  ^j,  and  y,  are  the  values  of^  c,  ^,  and  §r  for  anyone 
value  of  X;  and  in  the  last  equation  ^i,  Cp/u  ^^^  99>  (<>A  ^^ 
the  values  of  q,  4*  and  /  for  any  two  values  of  X.  The  first  two 
equations  prove  that  the  series  fory,  and  ^,  are  respectively  of 
the  same  form  as  the  series  above  for/"  and  ff.  The  equation 
for  determining  Q  may  evidently  be  satisfied  by  assuming  that 

Q=S . [R sin  (gifi  +  ffaJi)  +  S sin  (?,?i-fe(y], 

R  and  S  being  functions  of  r,  the  values  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients,  every  such 
function  as/^  and/,  having  been  previously  determined. 

Having  thus  found  for  -^  an  expression  which  is  applicable  to 
composite  vibrations  relative  to  an  axis  common  to  all  the  com- 
ponents, we  may  proceed  to  deduce  expressions  for  the  compo- 
site longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  (u/  and  <o'),  and  the 
composite  condensation  {a').  Bv  means  of  the  equation  (B)  the 
following  results  will  be  obtainea  without  difficulty : — 

2m V, 


tt/=:m2 .  [/sin  q^ ^^  2  .  [^r  cos  2q^  +  w'-^i 


^(S.[/sin,(;])«.g,(2.[;/coe,r]y. 


a 


In  these  equations  /d*  has  been  put  for  ^^->  the  equality  of 

the  two  quantities  having  been  proved  by  the  equation  /c^— «^=  ]  • 
Now,  since 

(2  .  [/sin  j?])«=2 .  [/«sin«  J?] +22 .  [/i/,sing,ri  8iii«a,and 
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it  follows,  if  Q,  be  a  function  similar  in  fbrm  and  composition 
to  Q,  and  if  regard  be  had  to  the  foregoing  values  of  w,  <d,  and 
a;  that 

dz  dr  dz 

From  these  results  we  may  infer  that,  on  proceeding  to  terms 
of  the  second  order  with  respect  to  m,  the  composite  velocities 
and  condensations  are  not  found  to  be  equal  to  the  sums  of  sim- 
ple velocities  and  condensations,  but  to  differ  from  such  sums  bv 
small  quantities  of  the  second  order  involving  the  functions  Q 
and  Q,.  Respecting  these  functions,  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
are  wholly  periodic,  having  as  much  positive  as  negative  value. 

But  it  is  chiefly  important  to  remark  that  the  part  of  a*  which 
is  expressed  by  2 .  o*  contains  terms  that  do  not  change  sign,  vis. 


m' 
2aV 


^2.[/nin«g?]-^,2.[^^cos«gf], 


and  that  the  different  terms  which  the  symbol  2  embraces  co- 
exist independently  of  each  other.  A  distinction,  however, 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  terms  which  have  the  same 
value  of  X,  but  different  values  of  c.     For  all  such  terms  the 

values  of/ and  -j  are  the  same;  so  that 

(2 .  [/sin  ??])«=/« .  (2  .  [sin  q{z^a't^c)])\ 

But  by  a  known  trigonometrical  theorem,  2 .  cog?(^"^'+^)J 
may  take  the  form 


(«+22 .  [co8g(c,-c,)])*""  jr(*-a'/+<?). 


COS^ 


n  being  the  number  of  the  terms,  c,  and  c^  any  two  values  of  c, 
and  0  a  function  of  the  different  values  of  c.  Now,  since  the 
constant  m  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  small,  and  there  is  no 
limitation  of  the  number  n,  and  since  also  the  values  of  c  for 
simple  vibrations  do  *not  admit  of  determination,  it  follows  that 
there  are  no  conditions  by  which  the  quantity  2  .[oosg(ci— c;^)] 
may  be  determined  to  be  either  positive  or  negative,  and  we  may 
therefore  suppose  it  to  vanish.  Hence  if  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
pressions for  tt/,  a>',  and  (t',  ^be  taken  to  represent  z-^Jt  +  O, 
and  if  we  introduce  within  the  brackets  [  ]  the  factor  n^,  those 
expressions  will  be  adapted  to  the  case  in  which  the  terms  con- 
taining the  same  value  of  X  are  grouped  together.   Consequently 
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the  above  expreision  for  the  part  of  a*  whieh  does  npt  change 
■ign  will  become 


2a« 


{s.[$».«,r]-s.U^«..,t]}. 


the  constant  0  being  in  general  different  for  every  different  value 
of  \.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that^  when  the  motion  is  com- 
poanded  of  simple  vibrations  having  the  same  value  of  \  the 
composite  velocitv  to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities  has, 
according  to  the  foregoing  reasonings  the  value 

27r 

fwn/sin  -i—  {z-^e/t+ff); 

and  consequently^  although  m  is  an  absolute  constant,  there  may 
be  vibrations  of  this  type  of  all  degrees  of  magnitude,  the  maxi- 
mum  velocities  depending  on  different  values  of  n. 

Having  thus  determined  how  far  the  law  of  coexistence  applies 
to  vibrations  relative  to  a  single  axis,  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
similarly  the  coexistence  of  vibrations  relative  to  different  axes 
having  any  positions  in  space.  Hitherto  the  axis  of  jg  has  been 
supposed  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  vibrations*  Let  us  now 
conceive  the  origin  and  the  directions  of  the  rectangular  coordi- 
nates to  be  anv  whatever,  and  let  the  coordinates  of  the  previous 
investigation  be  transformed  so  as  to  be  referred  to  the  new 
origin  and  axes.  After  the  transformation  we  shall  still  have 
udx+vdt/+w€b  an  exact  differential,  because  this  condition  does 
not  depend  on  the  position  of  the  axes  of  coordinates,  but  on  the 
character  of  the  motion.  Hence  if  '^i  represent  the  transformed 
value  of  '^,  we  shall  also  have,  to  the  first  order  of  small 
quantities. 

Similarly,  if  -^^  be  the  transformed  value  of  i^  for  the  vibra- 
tions relative  to  a  different  axis,  we  should  have  another  such 
equation  with  i^j  in  the  place  of  -^j,  and  so  dn  to  any  number 
of  sets  of  vibrations.  Now  since,  from  what  is  proved  above, 
these  different  vibrations  are  such  as  may  exist  separately,  it  fol- 
lows, from  the  equations  being  linear  with  constant  coeiBcients, 
that  they  may  exist  conjointly.  For  if  the*  equations  be  added, 
and  1^  be  put  for  '^i-l-'^9  +  '^3+  &c.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
sum  of  the  particular  values  ifr^,  ^^  &c.  satisfies  the  same  equa- 
tion that  they  satisfy  separately.  After  obtaining  by  this  first 
approximation  a  composite  value  of  -^  of  explicit  form,  we  might 
proceed  to  a  second  approximation  by  substituting  this  value  in 
the  terms  of  the  equation  (C)  which  are  of  the  second  order,  it 
being  jitill  supposed  that  {di^)  ac  udx + vdy + wdz.    But  from  the 
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character  of  these  terms  it  is  evident  that  the  small  tenyia  that 
are  added  by  this  operation  will  all  be  periodic,  and  have  as  mneh 
positive  as  negative  value.  The  case  will  not,  however,  be  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  equation  (B)  after  a  like  substitntion. 
From  what  has  just  been  said,  the  terms  of  the  second  order  in 

the  value  of  -^  will  be  wholly  periodic ;  but  besides  these  there 

will  be  of  the  second  order  the  terms 

flV      1  (d-^^      d'^  ^  rf^«\ 

Now,  to  the  first  approximation. 

Hence,  by  the  same  reasoning  as  that  applied  to  the  fuuction  '^^ 
we  shall  have  for  different  axes  of  vibrations, 

0-=sa'|  +  a4+<'3+&c« 
Consequently 

a^=a^+a'^-\-aj^+  &c.  +  periodic  terms, 

&c.  =»  &c. 

Hence,  by  substitution  in  the  terms  of  the  second  order  expressed 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  value  of  <r  will  contain 
terms  that  are  always  positive,  and  that  these  terms  are  the  sums 
of  the  terms  that  would  be  applicable  to  the  several  component 
vibrations  if  they  existed  separately.  So  far,  therefore,  as  regards 
these  condensations  of  the  second  order,  the  law  of  coexistence 
holds  good,  just  as  for  those  of  the  first  order,  and  as  indepen- 
dently of  the  relative  positions  of  the  axes  of  vibrations.  This 
result,  it  is  true,  rests  on  the  supposition  thfit  udx+vdj/-^wdz  is 
an  exact  differential  to  terms  of  the  second  order  for  vibrations 
about  different  axes ;  but  since  this  is  an  a  priori  analytical  hypo« 
thesis,  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  isj 
that  the  law  is  general  with  respect  to  vibratory  motion,  and  in- 
dependent of  arbitrary  conditions. 

The  law  of  the  coexistence  of  vibrations  having  been  thus  as<- 
certained  to  terms  of  the  second  order,  we  are  prepared  to  form 
the  equations  applicable  to  given  cases  of  motion  in  such  manner 
as  to  take  into  account  the  general  composite  character  of  the 
motion  of  the  fluid.  With  respect  to  this  part  of  the  investigation^ 
I  have  seen  no  reason  either  to  add  to  or  correct  what  is  contained 
in  Parts  XL  and  IlX.,and  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  third  matter 
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that  I  proposed  to  consider  in  this  commanication  (which  is«  in 
fact,  the  main  object  of  it),  vis.  to  ascertain  the  proper  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  above-mentioned  equations  for  determining  the  motion 
of  a  small  sphere  free  to  obey  the  impulses  of  the  undolations  of 
an  elastic  fluid.  Here  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  certain 
modifications  of  the  reasoning  in  the  latter  portion  of  Part  III. 

The  equations  applicable  to  the  present  inquiry,  so  far  as 
regards  a  first  approximation,  are  those  which  are  called  (£)  and 
(e)  in  Part  II.,  via., 

s^^-?-s-?-'=»- •  •  •  •  <«> 

These  equations  embrace  all  cases  in  which  the  motion  is  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  an  axis,  U  and  W  being  respectively  the 
resolved  parts  of  the  velocity  along  and  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  vector  r  drawn  from  a  point  of  the  axis  and  inclined  to  it 
by  the  angle  0.  Also  to  the  first  approximation  the  equations 
are  the  same,  whether  the  origin  of  r  be  fixed  or  moving.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  disturbance  of  the  fluid  produced  by  a  amaQ 
smooth  sphere  vibrating  with  its  centre  always  on  a  given  straight 
line,  and  suppose  the  fluid  to  be  incompressible  and  of  unlimited 
extent.  Since  the  sphere  impresses  motion  only  in  the  directions 
of  the  radii,  if  the  motion  be  transmitted  freely  to  an  unlimited 
distance,  the  lines  of  motion  at  each  instant  are  prolongations  of 
the  radii,  and  consequently  W=0.  This  is  also  very  nearly 
true  for  a  compressible  fluid  of  great  elasticity  if  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  be  very  small.  This  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
simultaneous  motions  of  a  small  sphere  and  the  surrounding 
fluid  I  have  elsewhere  supported  by  arguments  which  it  is  un- 
necessanr  to  cite  here,  my  only  reason  for  adverting  to  it  being, 
that  in  former  investigations  I  passed  from  this  solution  to  the 
case  of  undulations  impinging  on  a  sphere  at  rest,  by  conceiving 
motions  equal  and  opposite  to  those  of  the  sphere  to  be  impressed 
both  on  the  sphere  and  on  the  fluid,  and  that  I  have  recently 
been  led  to  question  the  correctness  of  this  principle.  If  the 
motion  of  the  fluid  relative  to  the  sphere  were  actually  the  same 
in  the  two  cases,  it  would  follow  that  the  motion  produced  by 
the  reaction  of  the  sphere  at  rest  (which  coexists  with  the  rent  ot 
the  motion)  is  such  that  the  surfaces  of  displacement  are  concen- 
tric with  the  sphere,  and  the  velocity  at  any  point  of  a  given 
surface  varies  as  cos  0.  Now  although,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
arguments  above  referred  to,  this  may  be  true  for  a  moving 
sphere,  the  lines  of  motion  always  diverging  from  the  moving 
centre,  and  the  motion  of  a  £fiv€n  particle  being  consequently 
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cui'viiinear,  it  cannot  be  trae  when  the  lines  of  motion  diverge 
from  a  fixed  centre,  because  the  motion  in  that  case  is  rectilinear, 
and  the  velocity  most  consequently  be  a  function  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre. 

The  above-mentioned  principle  being  thus  shown  to  be  inap- 
plicable, the  following  process  of  solution  has  been  adopted  for 
the  case  of  undulations  incident  on  ^  fixed  sphere.  As  in  this 
case  a  relation  exists  between  U  and  W  which  depends  on  the 
mutual  action  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  is  on  that  account  to 
be  ascertained  by  integration,  the  quantities  in  brackets  in  the 
equation  (8)  are  equated  to  zero,  and  from  the  two  resulting 
equations  and  the  equation  (e)  U  and  W  are  eliminated.  These 
operations  conduct  to  the  equation  (^)  in  Part  lL,.by  differentia- 
ting which  with  respect  to  0  the  equation  employed  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem  is  obtained,  viz. 

rf«P 

P  being  put  for  r  -r^>  and  d  for  /ca,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  This 

equation  is  to  be  used  rather  than  the  one  firom  which  it  was 
immediately  deduced,  because,  while  it  includes  the  latter,  it 
admits  of  more  extensive  application,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
By  supposing  tRat  P=^]  sin  ^+<^2  8in  ^cos  ^,  it  is  found  that 
the  equation  is  satisfied  if  <^,  and  ^^  be  functions  of  r  and  / 
determined  by  integrating  the  equations 

d^^d^      2^ 
a!^dt^       dr^  "*"  r«   ""' 

Now,  if  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  can  be  satisfied  by 
this  particular  integration,  it  will  follow  that  we  have  obtained 
the  only  appropriate  value  of  F,  and  that  no  other  solution  of 
the  problem  is  possible.  It  will  be  now  assumed  that  the  inci- 
dent undulations  are  defined  by  the  equations 

V=aV=»n'  sin  qi^c/t  +  r  cos  0  +  Cq), 

and  that  the  direction  of  incidence  is  contrary  to  that  in  which 
the  radius  vector  is  drawn  when  ^=0.  As  in  the  applications 
proposed  to  be  made  of  these  researches  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
will  always  be  extremely  small,  it  will  be  supposed  that,  while 
the  distance  r^'  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  within  which  its 
reaction  on  the  fluid  is  of  sensible  magnitude  is  very  large  com- 
pared to  c  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  it  is  very  small  compared  to 
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e      T         e 
\  the  breadth  of  an  undulation :  so  that  —  x-^*  or  r-,ia  h  small 

qaaotity  of  the  aeoond  order.  Uenoe^  since  qr  may  on  Chta  sup- 
position be  always  taken  to  be  very  small^  it  is  allowable  to  expand 
the  above  sine  in  terms  proceeding  according  to  the  powers  of  this 
quantity.     We  shall  thus  have^  to  terms  of  the  second  order, 

Ys=€/a^ssniemq{oft-k-CQ)-\'n/co9q{Jt-\-c^qrco9$ 

m' 
—  -^  sin  q{a/t  -^c^qh^  cos*  0. 

The  sole  conditions  that  the  integration  of  the  equation  (17}  ia 
required  to  fulfil  are/  (1)  that  these  approximate  equatiooa  be 
satisfied  wherever  r  is  very  large  compared  to  c  and  very  small 
compared  to  X ;  (2)  that  U=0  where  r=c, — that  is,  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere.  Again,  since  the  equation  (17)  is  verified  by 
supposing  P  to  be  either  ^|  sin  0,  or  ^^  sin  0cos0,  or  the  sum 
of  these  two  quantities,  let  us  first  suppose  P=  ^^  sin  0.  Then, 
as  is  shown  in  Part  II.,  the  following  equations  may  be  obtained, 

f,f,fi  being  put  respectively  for/ (r- a'/),  £*  and  ^dr,mi 

P,  F,  P^  for  P(r  +  a'0>  ^'  ^^^  ^¥dr.     Since  from  the  condi- 

tions  of  the  problem  no  part  of  a  can  be  a  function  of  r  without 
0,  the  arbitrary  quantity  '^(r,  t)  cannot  contain  r,  but  must  be 

B  function  of  t  only.    To  determine  this  function,  let  0s=  •^. 

Then,  for  all  the  corresponding  values  of  r/  <r = -^(Z) = <r,  suppose. 
But  for  the  large  values  of  r,  o*,  is  equal  to  what  a^  becomes  when 

^  is  put  for  0.     Hence  <rj=  -jsin  ?(«'<+ Cq). 

As  the  forms  of  the  functions/  and  P  depend  entirely  on  that 
of  the  function  which  expresses  the  law  of  the  Velocity  and  con- 
densation of  the  incident  undulations,  it  will  be  assumed  that 

/=sm|Sin  j(r— a'/-|-c,),     Pssm^sin  j(r  +  a'/  +  Cj). 
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By  the  condition  that  U=0  where  r^c,we  have 

After  substituting  in  this  equation  the  above  Values  of/ and  F 
and  putting  c  for  r^  it  will  be  found  that  the  equation  is  satisfied 
for  all  values  of  /  if  m^=  —  m|  and  c^=c^t  and  if  the  arbitrary 
constant  c^  is  determined  by  the  equation 

tan9(c+c,)=-l  +  ^. 

Also  if  we  take  another  set  df  values  of/  and  "P,  distinguishing 
them  from  the  preceding  by  dashes  attached  to  the  constants^ 
the  same  equation  will  be  satisfied  if  m',=sm'|  and  cf^^cfi,  and 
if  c'l  be  determined  by  the  equation 

As  these  two  methods  of  satisfying  the  condition  UeeO  are 
equally  entitled  to  consideration^  both  must  be  employed  in  de« 
ducing  the  value  of  o*.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that^  on  account 
of  the  linear  form  of  the  differential  equation  from  which  ^|  is 
obtained,  we  might  have  ^and  XF  in  place  of/  and  P.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  allowable  to  substitute  in  the  expression  for 
a-^a-^  the  respective  sums  of  the  two  values  of/  and  F.  When 
this  is  done,  and  the  relations  between  the  constants  are  taken* 
into  account,  the  result  is 

<T— <ri=  (-^*  coBq{r  +  c^)  +  — —smq{t+Ci)  jBrnqc/tcosO 

—  (  --3-I  sin  q{r-^cfi) ^^  cos  q{r+ c*,)  J  cos  qc/t  cos  0. 

At  the  same  time  the  foregoing  equations  for  finding  C,  and  (/, 
give  very  approximately 

cos  j(?|  =  — -^^^  singC|=l;     cosgc'|Ssl,  sin  ^c'j  =  21_-. 

By  having  regard  to  these  values  of  c^  and  c'l,  expanding  the 
aines  and  cosines,  and  omitting  insignificant  terms,  the  above 
equation  becomes 

<r — o"!  =:  —  r —g-  +  -q   ) ('"1  w^^ 9^1  +  ^'1  cos qa!t)  cos 0. 

When  r  is  very  large  compared  to  c,  the  first  term  in  the  first 
brackets  may  be  omitted,  and  the  consequent  value  of  cr— o*, 
must  then  satisfy  the  condition  of  being  identical  with  the  term 
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containing  cos  0  in  the  value  of  o'— o-j.     Hence 

— ^  (m,  sin  qalt  +  fn\  cos  qc/t)  =  -7-  cos  q{c/t  +  c^, 

8m'    .  ,  3m' 

Substituting  these  values  of  m,  and  m'|  and  putting  c  for  r,  we 
have  finally,  for  the  condensation  at  any  point  of  the  surface  of 
the  sphere, 

o-=<riH-  -^m! COB q{c/t  +  CQ)  cos  0. 

Also  from  the  equation  —^  +  -tt-  =0  we  find,  for  the  velocity 
along  the  surface, 

W=  —  sin  q{(it-\-c^  sin  0. 

Since,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  differential  equations 
to  this  order  of  approximation  are  the  same  whether  the  origin 
of  the  polar  coordinates  be  fixed  or  moving,  the  preceding  results 
may  be  made  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  small  sphere  oscillating 
in  the  fluid  at  rest.  In  fact,  if  the  vibrations  of  the  fluid  be 
counteracted  by  impressing  equal  and  opposite  vibrations,  and  if 
the  same  vibrations  be  impressed  on  the  sphere,  we  pass  from 
-the  problem  above  considered  to  that  of  the  oscillating  sphere. 
But  in  consequence  of  these  impressed  velocities  W  is  evidently 
diminished  by  m'sin9(a'/  +  CQ)  sin  0,  and  <r  is  diminished  by  the 
condensation  due  to  the  state  of  vibration  of  the  incident  fluid — 

that  is,  by  o*,  +  -jjcco%  0,     After  subtracting  these  quantities, 

the  remaining  values  of  <r  and  W  are  precisely  those  which  are  ob- 
tained  by  the  usual  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  fluid  by  the  sphere.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
in  the  case  of  each  problem  the  velocities  and  pressures  are  the 
same,  as  far  as  regards  approximations  of  the  first  degree,  whether 
the  fluid  be  considered  very  elastic  or  wholly  incompressible. 
But  if  the  fluid  be  incompressible,  its  action  on  the  sphere  at  rest 
will  be  the  same  as  if  a  cubical  portion  of  it,  rigidly  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  having  the  sphere  near  its  centre,  were  com- 
pelled to  oscillate  bodily  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  a  separa- 
ting plane,  provided  always  the  rigid  boundary  be  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  any  sensible  effect  of  the  sphere^s  reaction.  It  is  evident 
that  under  these  circumstances  as  much  fluid  passes  a  plane 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  incidence  as  would  have  pased  if  the  sphere  had  not  been  there, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  preceding  analysis  indicates.     Con- 
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▼eraely,  if  the  cubical  portion  of  fluid  be  stationary  and  the  sphere 
oscillate,  the  fluid  which  passes  the  plane  through  the  sphere's 
centre  must  be  just  as  much  as  the  sphere  dispkces ;  and  this, 
again^  results  from  the  usual  analytical  treatment  of  this  pro- 
blem. But  from  these  considerations  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  condition  of  the  rigid,  boundary  is  involved  in  that  mode  of 
treatment.  By  reasoning  contained  in  this  and  previous  com- 
munications, I  have  pointed  out  that  this  condition  is  implicitly 
introduced  when  udx + vdy + wdz  is  assumed  to  be  an  exact  differ- 
ential for  this  instance  of  arbitrary  disturbance.  The  two  pro- 
blems here  considered  admit  of  that  assumption,  and  are  on  that 
account  correlative :  but  the  problem  of  the  sphere  oscillating  in 
unlimited  fluid  is  distinct  from  these,  not  being  a  case  for  which 
udx  +  vdy  +  wdsf  is  integrable  without  a  factor,  and  requiring  on 
that  account  particular  treatment,  which  1  have  already  frequently 
discussed  and  need  not  further  advert  to  here. 

Proceeding  now  to  trace  the  consequences  of  supposing  that 
in  the  equation  (17)  P  is  equal  to  ^ sin  ^  cos  0,  we  have  first  the 
following  results  obtained  by  the  process  indicated  in  Part  II., 
via. 

//+F     /'  +  F'  .  /"+P'\cos«^ 

7""\       r*  rs       "^       3r«  3r     /    2    ' 

As  this  integration  is  independent  of  the  previous  one,  /  and  F 
may  be  supposed  to  have  new  values.  Also  for  the  same  reason 
U=0  where  rszc,  without  respect  to  the  former  value  of  U. 
Since  it  may  be  presumed  from  the  former  integration  that  two 
sets  of  values  of /and  F  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  given  con- 
ditions, let  us  suppose  that 

/  =  ma  sin  (?(r  —  a'/ + Cg)  +  m'3  sin  q{r^  aft  +  c'g), 

F= W4  sin  q{r-\-dt  +  c^  +  m'4  sin  q{r-\-clt  +  d^. 

On  substituting  these  functions  in  the  expression  for  U,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  condition,  U=0  where  r=<r,  is  satisfied  if 
»t4=  — iWg,  C4=C8,  »»'4=m'g,  c'4=c'3,  and  if  Cg  and  Cg  be  deter- 
mined by  the  foUowing  equations, 

1     9-4oV      ,        ,        .,  9-9V 

tang(c-hgg)  =  -^-  9_^V>    tanj(c  +  c'g)=jc.^3^^- 
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These  equations  give  Tcrj  approximately 

By  substituting  in  the  expression  for  <t  the  supposed  yalues  of/ 
and  Fj  and  taking  account  of  the  relations  between  the  constants, 
it  will  be  found  that 

cr— 0",= 

(^sin«(r-|-Ca)  +(^- |^)  cos  ar(r+ci))mj  cos  ffo'/ cos*  tf 
+  ^^cosgr(r+c'8)--^^-|j;^sinsr(r+ij'a)jirfg0osgfl'/coe«^. 

After  eliminating  c^  and  c'g  by  the  equations  above,  expanding 
the  sines  and  cosines  of  qr^  and  neglecting  insignificant  terms, 
this  equation  is  reduced  to  the  following : — 

Then  by  supposing  r  to  be  very  much  largef  than  e  and  neglect- 
ing the  second  term  in  the  first  brackets^  and  by  equating  the 
result  to  the  term  of  o^— o-j  which  contains  cos*  0^  we  obtain 

^  sin  q{Jt  +  ^o)  =  45  ("»8  ^in  qafi + m'g  cos  qaft), 
45m'  cos  ocq        ,       4i5mf  sin  qco 

Hence^  substituting  these  values  of  m^  and  m'^  in  the  foregoing 
equation^  and  putting  c  for  r,  we  have  for  the  condensation  at 
any  point  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 

<r=<r, g^p-sin^(fl^/+tf0)cos'^. 

The  velocity  along  the  surface  deduced  from  this  value  of  c  is 
6m'qc 


3 


-cos  q{aft  +  c^  sin  0  cos  0, 


Adding  now  the  results  of  the  two  integrations,  and  using  <r 
and  W  to  represent  the  total  condensation  and  velocity  at  any 
point  of  the  surface,  we  have 

<r— 0-1=  -^-C08^(a'/-fco)  cos^ ^^^j— sin q{a't-\-CQ) cot? 0, 

W=  ^singCo'^  +  Co)  «n^+  -^co8j(i//  +  Co)8in2^. 
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The  resultant  of  the  pressures  at  all  points  of  the  surface,  esti- 
mated in  the  direction  of  the  incidence  of  the  vibrations,  is 

27rc»  Ja«(o— <r,)rf^  sin  0  cos  0, 

taken  from  ^=0  to  d=7r.  Between  these  limits  the  integral 
relative  to  the  term  containing  cos*  0  is  evidently  zero,  and  the 
resultant  pressure  is  consequently 

-T- cos  g(fl'/H-Co). 

4<7rc^A 
Hence,  supposing  the  mass  of  the  sphere  to  be  — q—  ,  the  acce- 

lerative  action  of  the  fluid  on  the  sphere  is 

-^  co8g(a'/  +  Co), 

which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  sphere. 

In  order  to  complete  the  determination  of  the  resultant  of  the 
pressure  on  the  sphere,  other  considerations  have  now  to  be  en- 
tered upon,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  action  of  the  fluid 
on  the  second  hemispherical  surface  is  not,  as  the  reasoning  so 
far  indicates,  of  exactly  the  same  amount  as  that  on  the  first. 
The  circumstance  which  modifies  the  pressure  on  the  second  he- 
misphere is  the  composite  character  of  the  incident  vibrations, 
in  consequence  of  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  propagated  beyond 
the  first  hemisphere  and  direct  incidence  ceases,  the  transverse 
vibrations  come  into  play,  being  no  longer  neutralized.  The 
consideration  of  this  particular  action  of  the  fluid  is  an  essential 
part  of  my  Theory  of  the  Dispersion  of  Light,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore have  occasion  here  to  say  little  more  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  Supplementary  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
December  1864.  In  the  extreme  case  of  vibrations  so  rapid  that 
the  value  of  X  is  small  compared  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the 
transverse  action  might  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  undu- 
lations extending  more  than  a  short  distance  along  the  second 
hemisphere,  so  that  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  greater  part  of 
its  surface  would  be  at  rest.  This  is  not  the  case  of  the  present 
problem,  because  c  has  been  assumed  to  be  extremely  small  com- 
pared to  X,  and  the  excursion  of  a  given  particle  of  the  fluid  may 
be  supposed  to  be  equal  to,  or  even  much  larger  than,  the  radius 
of  the  sphere.  But  in  all  cases  the  transverse  action  will  cause 
the  state  of  the  fluid  on  the  further  side  of  the  plane  through 
the  sphere's  centre  to  differ  from  that  on  the  other,  and  the  cal- 
culation of  the  exact  amount  of  the  difference  should  be  within 
the  reapb  of  analysis.     This  part  of  the  problem,  however,  which 
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requires  the  application  of  new  principles,  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  solved.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  motion  compoanded 
of  direct  and  transverse  vibrations  relative  to  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  parallel  axes  might  be  such  as  to  be  contained  within  a 
cylindrical  surface  of  small  radius;  but  I  have  not  attempted  to 
determine  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  the  motion  at  parts  con- 
tiguous to  the  boundary.  For  this  reason  I  am  not  prepared  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  transverse  action  in  the  present  pro- 
blem so  as  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  velocity  and  condensa- 
tion at  all  positions  beyond  the  plane  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.  Still  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  certain  results  of  much 
theoretical  importance^  which  I  now  proceed  to  develope. 

Considering  only  positions  contiguous  to  the  second  hemisphe- 
rical surface^  the  state  of  the  fluid  there  is  required  to  fulfil  the 
following  three  conditions :  (1)  it  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
equation  {rj) ;  (2)  the  motion  being  wholly  along  the  surface, 
UsO;  (3)  as  the  transverse  action  affects  the  amount  but  not 
the  phase  of  the  condensation,  the  change  of  condensation  it  pro- 
duces at  a  given  point  varies  as  a^,  or  m!  amq(o/t'\-Cf^,  Now 
these  conditions  may  all  be  fulfilled  by  means  of  the  foregoing 
integration  involving  the  function  <f>^  if  only  the  arbitrary  con- 
stants be  differently  determined.  For  by  that  integration  we 
may  have 

45  +  i|578jK8in?a'/+m'6COsya'0co8«^. 

Hence  T7  =0,   and  consequently   U=0,   where  r  =  c.      Let 

m^=^hm^  and  wl^^hw!^,  m^  and  m'3  being  the  former  values  of 
the  constants,  and  h  being  an  unknown  constant  depending  on 
the  transverse  action.  Then  putting  c  for  r,  substituting  the 
values  of  m^  and  m'3,  and  subtracting  the  resulting  equation  from 
the  former  value  of  o-— Cj,  we  shall  obtain,  for  the  change  of  con- 
densation produced  at  the  second  hemispherical  surface  by  the 
transverse  action, 

-  -|4-  (1  -h)m!  sin  q{Jt  4  c^  cos*  0, 

which  satisfies  the  third  condition.     This  expression  vanishes  if 

0=  n't  ^  aIso  <1^s  the  corresponding  expression  for  the  velocity. 

The  whole  pressure  on  the  sphere  due  to  this  condensation  and 
estimated  in  the  direction  of  propagation,  will  be  found,  by  inte- 

grating  from  ^=  ^  to  ^=7r,  to  be 
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Hence,  adding  this  to  the  former  determination  of  the  pressure, 
it  will  follow  that  the  total  accelerative  action  on  the  sphere  is 

-^m'cosj(«'/-f  Co)+  ^^{l-h)m!fimq{c/t-\-CQ). 

Hitherto  the  sphere  has  been  supposed  to  be  tixed.  But  the 
object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  determine  the  motion  of  a  sphere  free 
to  obey  the  impulses  of  the  fluid.  To  make  the  preceding  inves- 
tigation applicable  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  I  adopt  the 
principle  that  the  action  of  the  undulations  on  the  sphere  m 
motion  is  due  to  the  relative  motion  of  tne  fluid  and  sphere. 
Let  X  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  at  any  time  / 
from  an  arbitrary  origin,  and  be  reckoned  positive  in  the  direc- 
tion of  incidence,  and.  et  tne  excess  of  tne  velocity  ofthe  fluid  be 

dss 
m  sin  qiflt'-x  +  «) ""  ^" 

According  to  the  above  principle,  this  quantity  is  the  equivalent 

of  in'sing(a'/  +  (?Q)  in  the  former  reasoning.     The  centre  ofthe 

sphere  being  supposed  to  perform  small  oscillations  about  a  mean 

position,  if  for  x  within  the  brackets  we  substitute  its  mean  value, 

only  quantities  of  the  second  order  will  be  omitted.     Hence, 

putting  C  for  —a? -ha,  wehav< 

dx 
wl  sin  q{Jt  -h  c^  =m  sin  q(Jt  + 1))  —  ^; 

and  by  difierentiating, 

d^x 
ni  qd  cos  q{cit  +  Cq)  —mqd  cos  q{dt  +  C)  —  -^  - 

In  this  equation  the  foregoing  expression  for  the  accelerative 

d^x 
force  impressed  on  the  fixed  sphere  is  to  be  substituted  for  — ^, 

and  the  equation  is  then  to  be  identically  satisfied.  These:  ope- 
rations conduct  to  the  following  equalities,  qoo  being  an  auxiliary 
arc: — 

5flrc(l— A)  ^  !»'      2  A/v' COSTCO 

If  now  by  means  of  these  relations  we  eliminate  m'  and  c^  from 

d^x 
the  expression  for  -^,  and  neglect  terms  involving  the  square  of 

qa>,  this  being  a  very  small  arc  the  result  will  be 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  since  the  factor  1  —A  has  relation. 
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not  to  difference  of  velocity^  but  to  difference  of  condensation, 
the  term  containing  it  must  involve  the  condensation.  If, 
therefore,  V=fl'S=msing(fl'/4-C),  and  if  H  and  K  be  sabsti- 
tuted  for  numerical  coefficients  the  values  of  which  are  known  if 
A  be  given,  we  have  finally 

The  acceleration  of  the  sphere  has  thus  been  determined,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  the  terms  in  the  original  values  of  a  and 
w  which  contain  the  first  power  of  m ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  above  expression  for  it  is  wholly  periodic.  From  this  first 
approximation  we  might  next  proceed  to  include  terms  involving 
m^.  But  since  these  terms  are  of  very  small  magnitude  com- 
pared to  those  which  have  been  considered,  we  may  dispense 
with  going  through  the  details  of  the  second  approximation  by 
making  use  of.  a  general  analytical  formula,  according  to  which 
if /(Q)  be  a  first  approximation  to  an  unknown  function  of  any 
quantity  Q,  the  second  approximation  isy)[Q)  +/'(Q)  AQ,  if  AQ 
be  very  small.     By  applying  this  formula  to  each  term  of  the 

above  expression  for  --^,  we  have  to  the  second  approximation 

very  nearly 

d*a:      „    /rfV  .  rf.AV 


dt^ 


^^.(^^^^)^^g'c{l''h){S^AH). 


Now,  from  what  was  proved  relative  to  the  component  vibrations, 

A V  is  wholly  periodic,  and  so,  by  consequence,  is  -^ — ;  but 

it  was  shown  that  AS  contains  terms  that  are  always  positive. 
These  terms  consequently  indicate  that  the  sphere  has  a  perma- 
nent motion  of  translation.  This  motion  is  towards  or  from  the 
origin  of  the  undulations  according  as  A  is  greater  or  less  than 
unity. 

Again,  it  was  proved  that  different  sets  of  such  positive  terms, 
corresponding  to  different  origins  of  disturbance,  may  coexist; 
from  which  it  follows  that  simultaneous  undulations  from  differ- 
ent sources  may  independently  produce  motions  of  translation  of 
the  sphere. 

It  also  appeared  that  when  the  axes  of  the  component  vibra- 
tions are  exactly  or  very  nearly  parallel,  the  sum  of  the  conden- 
sations expressed  by  these  positive  terms  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  the  axes  that  pass  through  a  given  area.  Hence,  if 
the  axes  diverge  from  a  centre,  this  sum,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  corresponding  accelerative  action  of  the  undulations,  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre. 
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Without  knowing  the  composition  of  the  constant  h,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  point  to  circumstances  under  which  its  value  may  exceed 
unity.  For  suppose  m  and  X  for  the  incident  vibrations  to  be 
very  large ;  then  as  soon  as  the  transverse  vibrations  are  brought 
into  action  on  the  further  side  of  the  sphere^  the  motion  of  the 
fluid  will  partake  of  the  character  of  direct  and  transverse  vibra- 
tions relative  to  an  axis^  the  axis  in  this  case  being  the  prolon- 
gation of  a  Btraight  line  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  in  the 
direction  of  propagation.  But  for  motion  of  that  kind  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  transverse  vibrations  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creaaing  the  condensation  on  the  axis^  compared  with  that  for 
the  same  velocity  when  the  motion  is  in  parallel  lines,  in  the 
ratio  of  «'  to  1.  By  a  like  transverse  action  the  condensatibn 
on  the  further  side  of  the  sphere  might  be  so  increased  as  to 
exeeed  that  on  the  nearer  side ;  in  which  case  h  would  be  greater 
than  unity,  and  the  sphere  would  be  drawn  towards  the  origin 
of  the  waves,  being  acted  upon  as  by  an  attractive  force.  On 
the  contrary,  for  very  small  values  of  m  and  X  the  ddfeet  of  con- 
densation on  the  further  side  of  the  sphere  might  be  only  par- 
tially supplied  by  the  lateral  confluence,  so  that  h  would  be  less 
than  unity,  and  the  translation  of  the  sphere  would  be  from  the 
origin  of  the  waves,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  repulsive 
force.  In  the  Theory  of  Dispersion  the  term  involving  1  ^  A  had 
to  be  neglected,  probably  because  for  luminous  undulations  A=l 
nearly,  and  the  translating  power  is  very  feeble. 

I  do  not  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  further  the  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  determination  of  the  accele- 
ration of  the  sphere,  and  shall  only  remai^k,  in  conclusion,  that 
although  the  principles  of  the  present  solution  of  this  problem 
are  fundamentally  the  same  that  I  have  previously  employed,  I 
consider  the  proofs  of  the  preliminary  propositions  to  be  more 
exact,  and  the  details  of  the  general  argument  to  be  more  logi- 
cally arranged  than  in  former  attempts.  As  I  have  already  said, 
this  communication  professes  to  contain  nothing  but  mathema- 
tical reasoning  based  on  admitted  premises,  and  both  the  reason- 
ing and  the  results  may  be  regarded  quite  apart  from  any  ulte- 
rior physical  applications  of  them.  I  cannot,  however,  but  be 
of  the  opinion  that  if  the  undulations  of  an  elastic  fluid  can  be 
proved  to  be  capable  of  causing  permanent  motions  of  translation, 
this  fact  must  materially  influence  the  view  that  we  take  of  the 
nature  of  the  physical  forces, 

Cambridge,  April  1 1, 1866. 
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LIL  On  the  Galvanometer  Resistance  to  be  employed  in  testing 
with  Wheat8tone*s  Diagram.  By  Louis  Schwendlbb,  Elec- 
trician to  Siemens  Brothers^  Woolwich^. 

IT  has  been  proved  elsewhere  that^  in  measuring  resistanees 
with  Wheatstone's  diagram^  the  highest  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness is  attained  when  the  four  branch  resistanees  are  equal ; 
but  no  investigation  exists  at  present^  to  my  knowledge^  for  de- 
termining the  equally  important  question^ 

Which  relative  galvanometer  resistance  raises  the  magnetic  mo- 
ment  of  the  galvanometer  to  a  maximum  when  the  other  branches 
of  the  diagram  are  given. 

It  has  been  further  proved  that^  in  order  to  raise  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  galvanometer  in  simple  circuit  to  a  maximum^ 
the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  must  be  equal  to  the  external 
resistance. 

For  analogous  reasons,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  must  be 
a  similar  law  in  measuring  resistances  with  Wheatstone's  dia- 
gram ;  and  the  only  question  is^  Which  in  this  case  is  the  ex- 
ternal resistance  ? 

An  inquiry  into  this  question  is  the  purpose  ot  the  present 
paper. 

In  fig.  1  let  a,  b  e,  and  d  represent  the  resistances  of  the  four 
branches,  /that  in  battery  branchy  and  g  the  unknown  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer.  Now,  if  we  call  A,  B,  G^  D,  F^  and  6  re- 
Fig.  1. 


spectively  the  current  in  each  of  the  six  different  branches,  and 
E  the  electromotive  force,  we  have,  according  to  the  two  laws  of 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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Kirchhoff^  the  following  six  equations;  which  are  independent  of 
one  another: — 

A=B  +  G, 

C=D  +  G, 
F=A  +  D, 
flA+^G-rfD=0, 
/P+flA-»-5rG+cC=E, 
and  5rG+cC-iB=0. 

By  eliminating  A^  B^  C,  D^  and  F  we  obtain  a  single  equation 
containing  the  electromotive  force  E^  the  current  G  in  the  gal- 
vanometer, and  the  six  resistances  a,  b,  c,  d,  g,  and/.  If  we  now 
develope  G  from  this  equation,  we  have 

(e+d){a+b)+f(a+b+e+tr)    .  Af>+c){a+d)+ab(e+d)+ed{a+by 
^  bd-ae  ^^  bd-ae 

by  putting  bd—ae=:0,  ve  have  0=0,  which  ia  the  kDOwn  law 
u  Wheatstone'B  diagram. 
Let  US  tubstitute 

{e+d){a+b)+f{a+b+e+d)-y, 

bd—ac=:», 

f{b  +  e){a+d)  +  ab{e+d)+cd(a+b)=W, 

and  mnltiply  the  equation  by  U,  the  number  of  turns  in  the  gal- 
vanometer-coil, we  obtain  its  magnetic  moment,  which  may  be 
called  y, 

The  space  to  be  filled  with  wire  of  known  and  constant  conduc- 
tivity being  given,  and  calling  q  the  sectional  area  of  this  wire,  we 
have  between  U,  q,  and  g  the  following  two  equations : — 

^^__  const. 
U  const. 

9 — r-' 

U=  const,  v^^, 


or  therefore 


and  consequently 
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Iq  this  equation  only  g  is  taken  as  variable ;  and  tlie  questiim 
now  is,  what  must  be  the  value  of  ^  in  order  to  raise  Y  to  its 
maximum. 

W 

This  will  be  the  case  when  ^=  -y ,  or,  by  substituting  the 

values  of  W  and  V, 

^f{b  +  c){a+d)+ab{c+d)'^cd{a  +  b)  _    ' 

by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  ae,  we  obtain 
an  equation  better  suited  to  our  purpose, 


(1) 


This  equation  (1)  establishes  a  general  dependence  between 
the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  that  of  the  other  five 
branches,  including  the  battery  branch  when  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  galvanometer-coil  is  a  maximum.  The  above 
equation  having  been  developed  without  reference  to  a  balance, 
we  must  obtain  the  known  law  of  simple  circuit  if  we  put 


a=e=^cD . 


Fig.  1  is  then  changed  into  fig.  2,  and  equation  (1)  gives  us 
ff^f+b  +  d, 
Fig.  2. 


El 


I  III  I 


which  is  the  law  for  simple  circuit,  proving  the  general  applica- 
bility of  this  equation. 
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Instead  of  equation  (1)  we  may  put 

which  is  identical  with  the  other  if 

{ac^bdY 


7= 


(a  +  4)(c+rf){(a  +  6)(c+£^)+/(fl+A  +  c+rf)} 


But  as  it  is  evident  that  the  law  (1)  is  of  no  practical  interest 
unless  balance  is  almost  established^  we  have  always  ac— Mvery 
near  zero ;  consequently  y,  which  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  ab—cd,  must  approximate  still  nearer  to  Eero;  and  f,  the 
resistance  in  the  battery  branchy  being  already  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, we  may  in  this  case,  without  sensible  error,  put 

hence  we  have  approximately 

ab     ^     cd 

^=Ml  +  ;+7- W 

But  as  (ac'-bd)^  is  infinitely  small,  we  may  write 

This  equation  gives  us  the  following  simple  law  for  Wheat- 
stone^s  diagram  when  near  a  balance : — 

To  raise  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  galvanometer  to  its  maxi* 
mum,  its  resistance  must  be  equal  to  the  parallel  resistance  of  the 
two  double  branches  which  are  opposite  to  the  galvanometer^. 

And  according  to  this,  we  can  always  calculate  the  proper 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  via.  the  diameter  of  wire  to  be 
used  when  the  space  to  be  filled  is  given. 

The  above  law  gives  us,  for  every  other  resistance  to  be  mea- 
sured, another  resistance  of  the  galvanometer;  but  as  the  galva<« 
nometer  can  only  have  a  very  limited  number  of  definite  resist- 
ances, the  law  we  have  given  must  apply  to  those  values  to  be 
measured  for  which  the  other  conditions  are  the  most  unfavour- 
able; and  it  is  evident  this  will  be  the  case  for  all  large  resist- 

*  I  will  mention  here  that  this  law  ia  only  correct  when  the  sectional 
area  of  the  insulating  covering  is  always  in  the  same  proportion  to  q,  the 
sectional  area  of  the  wire.  But  as  the  thickness  of  tne  insulating  co- 
vering is  generally  the  same  for  thick  as  for  thin  wires,  this  condition  is 
never  fulfilled  in  |)ractice,  especially  with  small  galvanometers  used  in 
measuring  large  resistances. 
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ancesy  which  can  be  measured  only  with  a  great  difference  in  the 
branches  a  and  d. 

With  the  usual  bridges  generally  applied  in  cable-testing,  we 
can  measure  resistances  between  y^^-l ,000,000  Siemens's  nnits^ 
having  in  the  branches  both  a  and  i  the  resistances  10,  100, 
and  1000 ;  and  in  the  comparison-coil,  resistances  variable  from 
1-10,000  Siemens's  units ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that,  having  to 
choose  the  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  with  one  coil  only  for 
this  kind  of  bridge,  our  law  must  apply  to  all  resistances  between 
100,000  and  1,000,000  Siemens's  units,  or  to  the  average  resist- 
ance 550,000. 

To  measure  550,000  Siemens's  units,  we  have  to  put  in  equa- 
tion (2) 

a=10, 

ifalOOO, 

ft=5500, 
and 

c=:550000; 
and  then  we  have 

^sl009  Siemens^s  units. 

For  practical  use  it  will  be  better  to  write  equation  (2)  in  the 
following  form, 

(2) 


m- 


which  is  identical  with  the  other,  because  ae^bd  is  infinitely 
small. 

If  c,  the  resistance  to  be  measured,  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  largest  branch  d,  we  can  neglect  d  against  c,  and  therefore 
we  have  approximately 

or,  in  this  case, 

To  raise  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  galvanometer  to  its  maxi- 
mum, its  resistance  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
smallest  branches. 

[In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  correction  to  equa* 
tion  (2)|  which  I  intend  to  give  in  a  subsequent  article.] 
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LIII.  On  the  Canq>leiion  of  the  Demonstration  (/Newton's  Rule, 
and  on  a  general  property  of  derived  Polynomials.  By  J.  B. 
YovvQfformerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College*. 

T)RESUMINO  that  the  readers  of  the  present  communication 
-*•  are  familiar  with  my  papers  on  Newton's  Rule  in  the 
Magazines  for  August  and  October  last,  I  now  proceed  to  sup- 
ply what*  appears  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  de- 
monstration of  that  rule.  And  first  I  observe  that  whenever 
Newton's  condition  of  imaginary  roots  holds  for  any  triad  of 
terms  in  a  primitive  equation,  it  necessarily  holds  also  in  every 
equation  derived  from  it  into  which  the  same  triad  of  coefficients 
enters ;  and  consequently  it  holds  for  every  reciprocal  of  these 
derived  equations. 

This  is  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  class  of  imaginaries 
thus  indicated;  and  from  which  it  follows  that  the  cubics  derived 
from  the  reciprocal  equations  will  retain  among  them  just  as 
many  several  conditions  of  imaginary  roots  as  are  presented  to 
us  in  the  primitive  equation*  This  truth  is  sufficiently  esta- 
blished by  the  series  of  cubics,  in  a  general  form,  deduced  from 
the  equally  general  reciprocal  equations. 

Taking  these  cubics  in  order,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  we  see 
that  the  entrance  of  an  imaginary  pair  into  an  advanced  cubic 
may  be  necessitated  bV}  and  therefore  dependent  on,  the  entrance 
of  an  imaginary  pair  mto  the  preceding  cubic  just  passed  over ; 
and  that  this  again  may  necessitate  the  entrance  of  a  pair  into  the 
next  succeeding  cubic,  and  so  on. 

Suppose,  however,  that  these  dependencies  cease,  and  that  we 
at  length  arrive  at  a  cubic  the  imaginary  pair  in  which  is  unde- 
rived  from,  and  independent  of,  preceding  pairs.  Would  such 
an  occurrence  warrant  the  inference  that  there  must  be  at  least 
two  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  primitive  equation  T  That  it 
would,  is  the  principle  assumed  in  my  early  investigation  of 
Newton's  Rule,  it  having  presented  itself  to  me  at  the  time  as 
an  axiomatic  truth :  it  may  be  proved  to  be  a  truth  as  follows : — 

Let  there  be  taken  the  cubic  (C)  in  which  the  imaginary  pair 
does  not  derive  its  character,  as  an  imaginary  pair,  from  any 
preceding  cubic,  and  also  one  of  these  preceding  cubics  (C) 
itself;  then  representing  this  preceding  imaginary  pair  by  I, 
and  the  other  pair  by  1',  we  know  that  the  entrance  of  I'  is  not 
a  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  I,  but  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  entrance  of  I. 

Calling  the  two  reciprocal  equations  from  which  the  cubics  in 
question  (C,  C)  have  been  derived  R,  R',  we  may,  by  reversing 
the  process  by  which  C,  C  were  deduced  from  R,  R',  deduce 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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these  latter  from  the  former^  adding  in,  at  each  reverse  atep,  that 
particular  constant  (or  final  term)  which,  in  the  direct  step,  was 
made  to  disappear. 

In  the  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  (the  result  of  the  fint 
step  from  G)  there  enters  an  imaginary  pair  necessarily  and  ex- 
clusively dependent  for  its  imaginary  character  on  the  pair  in  C« 
But  the  pair  in  C  is  not  dependent  on  this  pair  in  the  biqua- 
dratic; if  it  were,  it  would  be  dependent  on  the  pair  in  C, 
which  it  is  not.  In  like  manner,  the  equation  of  the  fifth  degree 
in  the  next  reverse  step  has  an  imaginary  pair  dependent  on 
the  before-mentioned  pair  in  the  preceding  result,  and  there- 
fore on  the  pair  in  C.  The  pair  in  O  is  therefore  equally  in- 
dfependent  of  tlm  pair,  and  so  on  through  all  the  reverse  steps 
up  to  R ;  that  is,  there  is  a  pair  of  imaginary  rpots  in  R  of 
which  the  imaginary  pair  in  the  cubic  C',  derived  from  R^ 
is  independent.  But  imaginary  roots  can  enter  R'  only  aa  a 
consequence  of  imaginary  roots  entering  R;  and  imaginary 
roots  can  enter  C  only  as  a  consequence  of  imaginary  roots 
entering  R',  and  therefore  only  as  a  consequence  of  imaginary 
roots  entering  R.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  imaginaries 
in  C  do  not  enter  as  a  consequence  of  that  particular  pair  in  R 
of  which  the  pair  in  C  (in  the  reverse  process  of  derivation)  is 
the  source ;  hence  the  pair  in  C  must  be  the  consequence  of 
some  other  pair  in  R,  which  therefore  has  at  least  two  pairs  of 
imaginary  roots.  Consequently  the  primitive 'equation  has  at 
least  two  pairs  of  imaginary  roots. 

In  the  foregoing  reasoning  R  is  regarded  as  derived  from  C 
(after  restoring  the  factor  previously  expunged)  by  the  process  of 
integration ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  the  general  inte- 
gral at  each  step  that  owes  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots  to  the  en- 
trance of  a  pair  into  C, — ^in  other  words,  that  though  the  constant 
completing  any  integral  be  quite  arbitrary,  or  even  zero,  a  pair 
of  imaginary  roots,  resulting  from  the  pair'in  C,  must  still  enter. 
The  constants  actually  introduced  are  each  of  assigned  value,  as 
a  specific  equation  (R)  with  assigned  coefficients  is  to  be  deduced: 
these  constants,  added  one  after  another  as  the  derivation  proceeds, 
may  cause  the  introduction  of  additional  imaginary  pairs  into 
the  successive  equations  of  even  degree ;  but  none  of  these  pairs 
are  traceable  to  the  pair  in  C,  and  a  pair  of  imaginaries  trace- 
able to  those  in  G  would  still  enter  each  of  the  ascending  equa- 
tions, though  no  constants  at  all  were  introduced. 

I  have  felt  anxious  that  my  demonstration  of  Newton^s  Rule 
should  be  thus  rendered  complete,  not  because  I  regard  the  Rule 
itself  as  of  much  practical  importance  in  the  solution  of  nume- 
rical equations,  but  because  I  have  always  thought  the  line  of 
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argument  I  have  adopted  to  be  venr  atmilar  to  that  which  New- 
ton himself  must  have  employed :  1  truat  that  there  is  no  unpar- 
donable presumption  in  my  thus  thinking.  Newton  and  his 
contemporaries — more  especially  Maclaurin — ^paid  much  atten- 
tion to,  and  made  much  use,  in  their  algebraical  investigations, 
of,  limiimg  equations,  of  which  they  gave  many  varieties  of  form. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Newton  had  anticipated  any  of  the  peculiar 
views  of  Fourier;  it  is  more  probable  that  he  arrived  at  his  Bute, 
as  I  have  arrived  at  it,  solely  from  the  consideration  of  limiting 
equations,  and  that  his  investigation  of  it  was  suppressed  on 
account  of  its  length.  In  reference  to  his  researches  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Equations,  in  his  ^  Universal  Arithmetic,'  he  says 
(Baphson's  Translation,  1720,  p.  227),  ''Hitherto I  have  shown 
the  properties,  transmutations,  and  reductions  of  all  sorts  of  equa- 
tions. I  have  not  always  joined  the  demonstrations,  because 
they  seemed  too  easy  to  need  it,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  laid 
down  without  too  mueh  tediousnesa.'' 

In  reference  to  the  series  of  limiting  equations  marked  (I) 
below,  I  may  here  mention  a  property  which  I  believe  has  not 
previously  been  observed : — 

If  the  middle  one  of  any  three  of  the  consecutive  functions  be 
squared,  the  first  two  terms  of  the  result  multiplied  by  the  pro- 
per Newtonian  factor  (as  suggested  by  the  degree  of  the  polyno- 
mial), will  always  be  the  same  as  the  first  two  terms  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  extremes  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  Newtonian 
factor. 

This  general  property  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows : — 

Let  any  consecutive  three  of  the  functions 

A»),A{^),lA{«'),^fs{<^)>^c (I) 

be  represented  by 

Aar^-f  A'ofP-i-f .... 

-7-^rTxM;'-l)Aa?P-»+     ,  "^    ,,(p-l)(p-2)A'arP-'  +  .., 

The  first  two  terms  of  the  product  of  the  first  and  third  of  these 
expressions,  retaining  coefficients  only,  are 


m 
or 
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And  the  first  two  terms  of  the  middle  expression  squared^  coeffi- 
cients only  being  retained^  are 

^|,«A«+^,p(;,-l)AA' (2) 

Multiply  (1)  by  »  _.  ,  and  we  get  (2);  that  is,  mul- 
tiply the  former  expression  by  (m  +  \)p^  and  the  latter  by  m(/>—  1 ), 
and  the  results  are  the  same.  And  these  multipliers  are  New- 
ton's factors^  as  is  easily  seen  by  making  m  equal  to  I,  2,  8,  &e., 
in  succession,  and  putting  n,  n— 1,  n— 2,  &c*,  in  suceeaaion, 
for  p. 

An  interesting  deduction  from  this  general  property  is,  that 
if  Newton's  condition  hold  or  fail  for  the  first  three  terms  of  any 
equation,  it  will  in  like  manner  hold  or  fail  for  the  first  three 
terms  of  every  transformed  equation  which  can  result  from  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  roots  by  any  quantity  whatever. 
For,  the  proposed  equation  being 

A,j?^+A^-ia?— '  +  A^-,a— •+ . . .  +  Ao=0, 

we  know  that  the  first  three  coefficients  of  the  transformed 
equation  will  be  the  last  three  of  the  derived  functions  (I)  when 
r  (the  transforming  factor)  is  substituted  for  x,  and  therefore  that 
they  will  be  of  the  forms 

A»,     ar-|-A^»i,     Ar*  +  «r+A|,«,. 

But,  by  the  above  principle,  if  the  condition  hold  or  fail  for  the 
three  original  coefficients,  A«,  A^-n  k^-ty  it  must  equally  hold 
or  fail  for  these,  inasmuch  as  2n  times  the  product  of  the  first 
and  third  differs  from  n— 1  times  the  square  of  the  second 
by  exactly  the  same  amount  that  2nk^K^^^  differs  from 
(n— l]A|[_j.  Hence  for  every  transformation  these  functions  of 
the  coefficients  always  have  the  same  constant  difference. 


LIV.  On  Qlacial  Submergence, 
By  John  Cabbick  Moobe,  F.G.S.* 

THE  mathematicians  have  responded  to  the  geologists,  and 
we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  test  the  value  of  the  theory 
which  attributes  the  marine  shells  and  drift,  at  heights  2300  feet 
above  the  present  sea-level,  to  a  submergence  due  to  the  attraction 
of  an  ice-cap.  I  take  the  formula  of  Archdeacon  Pratt,  because 
his  figures  are  most  favourable  to  the  theory,  and  because  his 
hypothesis  of  ice  thinning  out  from  the  pole  seems  the  more 
reasonable. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  ice  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  sea ;  in  other  words,  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  ice  at  the 
south  pole,  when  the  north  is  under  glacial  conditions,  is  the  same 
as  at  present.  The  cap  extends  to  lat.  35^,  where,  by  Archdea- 
con Pratt's  law,  it  will  be  3290  feet  thick.  Calling  the  earth's 
surface  1,  this  area  will  be  =0-2132;  and  if  three-fourths  of  the 
remainder,  or  -59,  be  sea,  S=  the  depression  of  the  sea,  tf  =  the 
mean  thickness  of  the  ice-cap,  then 

S X 0-59= A* X 0-2132 x 092,  or  8= J//. 

The  total  quantity  of  ice  forming  the  cap  is  =9ra^  x  A  x  cos^  lat., 
which,  taken  fix)m  lat.  35°  to  the  pole,  szwa^xhx  0-671,  whence 
I  deduce  the  mean  thickness  U=hx  0-787. 

If  we  take  A =7000  feet,  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Croll  and  of 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  A'=5500feet,  and  8^1833  feet.  Archdeacon 
Pratt  has  shown  that  a  thickness  of  7000  feet  at  the  pole  would 
produce  an  elevation  of  the  sea  equal  to  1000  feet  at  lat.  60°; 
and  as  it  appears  that  the  drain  on  the  sea  would  lower  it  1833 
feet,  the  result  is  a  depression  of  833  feet. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  ice  is  supplied  by  the  melting 
of  that  at  present  in  south  latitudes.     The  quantity  required  to 

7000 
produce  a  submergence  of  2300  feet  is  YrJnn  ^  ^^^>  ^^  16.100 

feet  of  ice  at  the  pole,  which,  by  Archdeacon  Pratt^s  law,  will  be 
thinned  out  to  5800  feet  at  lat.  35°. 

Sir  James  Ross  sailed  for  hundreds  of  miles  east  and  west  in 
latitudes  higher  than  70°.  The  ice-barrier  in  lat.  76°  and  78° 
was  under  200  feet.  The  valleys  near  Mount  Herscbel  are  said 
to  be  filled  with  snow  several  hundred  feet  thick.  If  we  allow 
all  the  Antarctic  regions  down  to  lat.  70°  to  be  covered  by  a 
uniform  cap  of  ice  2000  feet  thick,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  this  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  existing  ice.  A  simple 
calculation  will  show  that  such'a  cap,  covering,  as  it  does,  only 
0-06  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  would  not  supply  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  ice  required. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  theory,  however  tempt- 
ing, must  be  abandoned. 

As  tbe  quantity  of  ice  to  be  supplied  by  the  melting  of  that  at 
the  south  pole  is  so  greatly  disproportionate  to  its  object,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been  too  lightly 
assumed — viz.  that  when  one  pole  is  under  glacial  conditions,  the 
opposite  will  be  entirely  free  from  ice. 
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LY.  On  the  Change  of  Eccentricity  of  the  Earth's  Orbit  regarded 
at  a  Cause  of  Change  of  Climate.  By  the  Eev.  Samusi. 
Haughton^  F.R.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Jofwmal, 

Gentlemen^ 

IN  the  January  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  an  in- 
teresting paper  is  published  by  Mr.  James  Groll  on  the 
Connexion  of  the  "  Glacial  Epoch  ^*  with  the  Eccentricity  of  the 
Earth's  Orbit,  founded  on  Leverrier's  M^motre  sur  les  variations 
s(culaires  des  Aliments  des  orbites  pour  les  sept  plan^tes  prtncp- 
pales,  Mercure,  Venus,  la  Terre,  Marsy  Jvpiter,  Satume  et  Ura-^ 
nus  (Paris  1843),  8vo. 

In  this  memoir  M.  Leverrier  calculates  and  gives  a  graphical 
representation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  for  100,000 
years  before  the  epoch  January  1,  1800;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  unit  of  10,000  years  is  sufficiently  large  to  develope 
the  law  of  change,  as  the  eccentricity  in  100,000  years  attains 
two  maxima  and  two  minima  ranging  from  0*0473  to  0*0040, 
or  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  1.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  GrolPs  assumption  of  the  unit 
of  50,000  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  it  tends  to  mask  the 
real  law  of  change  of  eccentricity. 

With  regard  to  another  and  more  important  point,  Mr.  CroU's 
paper  appears  open  to  objection.  He  fixes  the  times  of  greatest 
cold  at  the  times  of  maximum  eccentricity,  and  infers  the  exist- 
ence of  two  glacial  epochs ;  one  200,000  years  before  a.d.  1800, 
when  the  eccentricity  was  0*0669,  and  the  other  ranging  from 
950,000  to  750,000  years  before  the  present  epoch,  with  three 
maxima  of  eccentricity,  viz.  0*0517,  0*0747,  and  0*0575.  The 
following  are  Mr.  CrolFs  words : — 

^*  We  have  already  stated  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  glacial  epoch 
of  the  geologist  was  the  period  beginning  about  240,000  years 
ago  and  extending  down  till  about  80,000  years  ago  (*  Reader,' 
October  14,  December  2  and  9).  The  time  ^f  the  greatest  cold 
would  be  about  200,000  or  210,000  years  ago. 

.  '^  It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  Table  that  the  next 
glacial  epoch  prior  to  this  occurred  about  750,000  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  eccentricity  was  exactly  equal  to  what  it  was 
210,000  years  ago.  Going  back  50,000  years  further,  we  find 
the  eccentricity  to  be  only  0*0132.  But  50,000  years  still  fur- 
ther back,  viz.  850,000  years  ago,  the  eccentricity  almost  reached 
its  superior  limit.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this,  and  not  200,000 
years  ago,  may  have  been  the  period  of  the  boulder-clay.  Pro- 
ceeding backwards  the  eccentricity  is  again  found  to  diminish. 
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but  at  the  period  950^000  years  ago  it  reached  the  high  value 
of  0*0517.  Here  we  have  three  glacial  epochs  following  each 
other  in  close  succession— or  rather,  we  should  say,  one  long 
glacial  epoch  of  about  250,000  years  broken  up  by  two  mild 
periods  100,000  years  apart/' 

The  foregoing  conclusions  are  irreconcileable  with  the  opinion 
commonly  held  by  astronomers,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  annually  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  eccen- 
tricity; so  that  the  periods  selected  as  glacial  epochs  by  Mr. 
CroU  are  probably  nearer  the  times  of  maximum  heat,  so  far  as 
this  is  dependent  on  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit. 

The  following  demonstration  of  the  law,  '^  That  the  quantity 
of  heat  received  per  annum  from  the  sun  varies  inversely  as  the 
minor  axis  of  the  orbit/'  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  junior 
readers : — 

By  Kepler's  law  of  areas 

r^d0=hdty (1) 

Q  (quantity  of  heat)  Q"^  -3  =  -r 
_         d0         _x^d0 

Therefore  in  one  year 

^  _  27rv^  _  1  ,. 

^"'"T^'^A ^^^ 

If  we  expand  ^  in  terms  of  e,  we  shall  have 

Qajal+|6«+|^+^^+&c.    .    .    (8) 

From  this  expression,  neglecting  powers  of  e  higher  than  its 
sqnare,  we  find  that  the  minimum  amount  of  heat  is  received 
when  the  orbit  is  a  circle,  and  that  the  excess  above  this  mini- 
mum varies  as  the  square  of  the  eccentricity. 

If  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  have  a  real  influence  in 
producing  glacial  epochs,  it  would  appear  from  M.  Leverrier's 
calculations  that  it  should  be  sought  for  in  the  future,  and  not 
in  the  past;  for  at  about  24,000  years  after  a.d.  1800,  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  will  attain  a  smaller  minimum 
than  usual,  and  the  heat  receivable  from  the  sun  will  be  less 
than  at  any  period  within  100,000  years  before  the  epoch. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  reproduce  M.  Leverrier  s  Table. 
2C2 
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90,000 

99 

0-0452 

ff 

80,000 

>9 

0-0398 

jf 

70,000 

99 

0-0316 

fj 

60,000 

99 

0-0218 

ff 

50,000 

99 

0-0131 

jt 

40,000 

99 

00109 

9? 

30,000 

99 

00151 

97 

20,000 

99 

0-0188 

» 

10,000 

99 

00187 

Epoeh 

99 

00168 

After  A.i>. 

1800. 

10,000 

99 

00115 

99 

20,000 

99 

0-0047 

99 

80,000 

99 

00059 

In  round  nambers^ 

during  these  130,000 

years^  the  ecccn- 

tricity  varied  from  0*05  to  0*005;  therefore  its  square  varied  from 

00025  to  0000025,  or  from  ^  to 

>innnn 

In  equation  (3)  unity  represents  the  total  aoAual  beat  received 
from  the  sun  when  the  earth's  orbit  is  circular,  and  \^  repre- 
sents on  the  same  scale  the  increment  due  to  eccentricity ;  hence 
the  total  heats  per  annum  received  at  the  epoch  100,000  before 
A.D.  1800,  and  receivable  at  25,000  after  a.d.  1800,  are  to 
each  other  as 

l+_  to  1+  — ^ > 

^800         ^  80,000 

or  as  80,100  to  80,001,  showing  an  amount  of  change  of  ^^(jth 
between  the  epochs. 

This  change  of  quantity  of  heat  is  very  considerable,  and  capa* 

ble  of  producing  important  results ;  but  whether  it  is  capable  of 

producing  a  so-called  *^  glacial  epoch  '^  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Samubl  HaughtoM. 

'  April  16,  1866. 

LVI.    Note  on  Dr.  Siemens's  Paper  "  On  the  Question  of  the 
Unit  of  Electrical  Resistance"  By  A.  Matthiessjjn,  F.R.S.* 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to  open  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  as 
it  has  already  been  fully  entered  upon  in  the  Reports  of  the 
British  Association  for  1862-64.     I  will,  however,  point  out 

*  On  applying  to  the  Editor  of  the  Philosophical  Magaxine  to  iaseft  ibis 
Note  in  answer  to  the  paper  vrhkt  appearea  in  Poggendorff 's  AmuUm, 
No.  2,  1866,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  received  from  the  author  a  trana- 
lation  of  it  for  insertion  in  the  present  Number,  and  that  therefore  the 
quotations  had  better  be  made  from  the  English  version.  This  I  have  done. 
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some  of  the  mistakes  wbich  Dr.  Siemens  has  made  in  his  paper^ 
probably  owing  to  his  not  having  carefully  read  the  Reports  and 
papers  he  eritieises. 

Page  327,  Dr.  Siemens  states,  **  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
Dr.  Matthiessen  should  have  observed  in  German  silver  marked 
changes  within  short  periods  of  time,  as  I  have  always  found 
this  «Uoy  remarkably  constant."  In  the  Report  of  1863  (p.  126) 
I  point  out  that  although  the  conducting-power  of  the  German 
silver  experimented  with  altered,  yet  this  is  no  proof  that  all 
German  silver  will  do  so.  Again,  in  Report  for  1864  (p.  347), 
it  is  remarked,  "  A  somewhat  capricious  change  has  been  ob- 
served in  certain  annealed  German-silver  wires,  while  others  have 
been  proved  constant  [referring  to  my  experiments  in  Report  of 
the  same  year,  p.  352J.  This  result  has  been  independently  ob- 
served by  other  members  of  the  Committee.'^ 

Page  327,  Dr.  Siemens  states,  ''It  is  true  Dr.  Matthies- 
sen brings  forward  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  electrical 
permanency  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold — ^in  which  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  him  to  be  serious :  it  is,  that  we  have  never 
found  a  gold  chain  to  become  brittle."  In  the  Report  for  1862 
(p.  149),  the  passage  referring  to  this  will  be  found  in  that  part 
of  the  Report  where  we  discuss  the  effects  of  homogeneity  and 
molecular  condition  on  the  gold-silver  alloy  as  a  means  of  repro- 
ducing standards,  and  is  as  follows : — ''  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  molecular  condition  of  all  alloys  is  liable  to  undergo  a  change 
l>y  ^g^9  And  that  therefore  alloys  are  not  fit  to  be  used  as  stand- 
ards. Thus  it  is  well  known  that  brass  and  German  silver 
become  brittle  and  crystalline  by  age,  and  that  the  same  may 
occur  with  the  gold-silver  alloy ;  but  on  looking  at  the  compo- 
sition of  the  alloy,  it  will  be  found  to  have  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  gold  chains  of  commerce.  Now  we  do  not  know  of 
a  single  instance  where  such  a  chain,  even  after  years  of  use, 
becomes  brittle  or  crystalline  by  age ;  so  that  we  think  it  more 
than  possible  that  the  alloy  will  not  change  its  molecular  condi- 
tion by  age." 

Page  328,  Dr.  Siemens  states,  '*  On  this  ground  it  is  certainly 
significant  that  the  Committee  should  have  made  ten  normal 
measures  instead  of  one  single  one,  even  supposing  them  to 
^^ree  with  each  other  to  within  0*03  per  cent.,  as  asserted." 
Dr.  Siemens  should  have  added  after  the  words  within  0*03  per 
cent.,  at  15^*5,  and  are  equal  to  one  another  at  some  temperature 
stated  on  each  coil,  lying  between  i4°*5  and  16°'5  C* 

With  regard  to  my  assertion  f,  that  no  true  mercury  unit  has 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Roval  Society,  No.  74,  p.  160.  The  translation  of 
this  paper  (Poggendorflrs  AnnaUn,  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  369)  is  afterwards  quoted 
by  Dr.  Siemens. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  May  1865, p. 364.  PoggendoriTsilfina/m,  vol.  cxxv.p.91. 
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been  issued^  I  think  this  is  sufBciently  proved  by  Dr.  Siemens's 
statement  (page  331)  that  the  "  standards  will  not  represent  the 
unit  at  the  temperature  stated,  but  at  10^*5  higher'^*.  I  merely 
mention  this  to  point  out  a  prq^^able  error  in  this  value  (10^'5) ; 
for  to  obtain  it^  Dr.  Siemens  uses  a  coefficient  for  the  correc- 
tion of  resistance  for  temperature  of  the  units  which  appears 
very  low,  namely  0*0272  per  cent,  for  each  degree  Centigrade — 
in  fact  a  much  lower  one  than  that  sent  with  the  units  distri- 
buted in  1863  or  1864  (the  so-called  1864  unit),  namely  0-043 
per  cent,  for  each  degree. 

Page  332,  Dr.  Siemens  states,  "  The  proof  advanced  by  Dr. 
Matthiessen  t  in  support  of  his  assertion  that  the  units  I  have 
determined  do  not  represent  the  same  resistance,  is  based  upon 
the  measurement  of  two  of  my  resistance-coils,  of  each  from  1  to 
10,000  units,  by  Mr.  F.  Jenkin,  who  was  employed  by  the  jurors 
of  the  1862  Exhibition  to  report  upon  the  electrical  instruments. 
Mr.  Jenkin  found  a  difference  of  1*2  per  cent,  between  the  values  of 
these  two  sets  of  resistances.^^  Dr.  Siemens  then  blames  me  for 
using  these  values,  as  the  coils  were  only  adjusted  for  practical 
use,  &c. 

My  reason  for  using  these  values  in  my  paper  will,  I  think, 
be  perfectly  justified  when  it  is  considered  that  (1)  in  the  Report 
of  1862  (p.  147),  these  same  values  are  brought  forward  when 
discussing  mercury  as  a  means  of  reproducing  standards.  This 
Report  had  been  published  for  about  two  years,  and  during 
that  time  no  explanation  of  these  differences  has  been  pub- 
lished. (2)  In  the  Jurors'  Report,  Mr.  Jenkin,  when  speak- 
ing of  these  coils,  states,  "  Each  set  of  coils  exhibited  by  the 
London  and  fierlin  firms  is  adjusted  with  an  accuracy  of  one  per 
thousand,  but  those  exhibited  by  the  two  firms  differ  from  one 
another  by  more  than  1  per  cent.  Messrs.  Siemens  suggest 
that  this  difference  may  be  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  Grerman- 
silver  wire  of  which  the  coils  were  made . .  • .  On  the  other  hand, 
Messrs.  Siemens  inform  the  writer  that  the  two  coils  were  really 
made  in  Berlin  about  the  same  time.  They  suggest  that  when 
compared  by  the  writer,  they  may  not  have  had  the  same  tem- 
perature; but  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  mistakes  of 
this  kind,  and  a  difference  of  temperature  of  about  45^  F.  would 
be  required  to  account  for  the  difference  of  resistance  observed.'' 
And  (3)  that  Mr.  Jenkin  t  considers  that  the  values  given  in  his 
Table  may  possibly  be  0*1  per  cent,  wrong,  but  does  not  think 
any  of  them  0*25  per  cent,  wrong. 

Page  333,  Dr.   Siemens  states,    ''  Dr.  Matthiessen  asserts, 

*  In  Pofrgendorff's  Annalen  (p.  33?)  this  standi  *'at  \(P'b  Uwer.** 

t  The  term  I  used  was  issued. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  May  1865,  |).  3G6,  foot-note. 
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further,  that  the  set  of  coils  adjusted  by  this  improved  system 
differ  0*5  per  cent,  from  the  standards  of  1864.  He  concludes  this 
from  measurements  of  a  copper  wire  which  Mr.  F.  Jenkin, 
during  the  Exhibition  of  1862^  compared  with  the  sets  of  coils. 
What  temperature  the  copper  wire  had  in  the  two  measurements^ 
with  an  interval  of  some  years  between  them^  is  not  given.  A 
difference  of  1^  degree  Centigrade  would,  however^  account  for 
the  apparent  discrepancy.'^ 

The  passage  referring  to  the  above  is,  I  suppose  (Phil.  Mag. 
May  1865,  p.  365),  where  I  speak  of  a  coil  whose  resistance  equals 
a  mile  of  pure  copper  wire  (the  copper  wire  quoted  by  Dr.  Sie- 
mens) equalling  in  resistance  13*95  Siemens  (London)^  and  14'12 
{Berlin)  units.     The  next  sentence  is  as  follows : — 

''Now,  when  I  adjusted  this  mile  coil  for  Messrs.  Elliots 
Brothers,  I  made  another  coil  of  the  same  resistance  of  different 
German-silver  wire,  &c. ;''  so  that  the  ''copper  wire''  was  an 
adjusted  coil  made  of  German-silver  wire,  and  therefore  of  the 
same  material  as  the  coils  with  which  the  comparisons  were  made. 
The  whole  passage  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  extenso ;  but  the 
above  will  show  that  Dr.  Siemens  has  somewhat  misunder- 
stood  it. 

With  regard  to  the  0*8  per  cent,  difference  existing  between 
the  reproduction  of  the  mercury  unit  by  Dr.  Siemens  and  Mr. 
Sabine  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Hockin  and  myself  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Siemens  states  (p.  334),  "  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Mat- 
thiessen  should  have  compared  the  results  of  his  determina- 
tions with  mine,  as  he  departed  in  several  material  points  from 
the  method  I  laid  down."  He  enumerates  the  following 
points : — 

(1)  As  to  the  formula  used  for  the  coiTection  for  conicalness, 
he  asserts  that  that  used  by  Mr.  Hockin  and  myself  is  not  so 
correct  a  one  as  that  used  by  himself.  On  referring  the  ques- 
tion to  a  mathematician,  he  informed  me  that  our  formula  was 
quite  as  correct  as  that  used  by  Dr.  Siemens  (both  being  only 
approximate  formulae). 

(2)  Dr.  Siemens  takes  objection  to  our  method  of  determining 
the  weight  of  the  tube  full  of  mercury.  In  Dr.  Siemens's  own 
weighings  (Phil.  Mag.  January  1861,  p.  38)  the  maximum  dis- 
crepancy between  the  weighings  of  mercury  from  the  same  tube 
is  equal  to  003  per  cent.,  between  Mr.  Sabine's  (Phil.  Mag. 
March  1863,  p.  161)  0'03  per  cent.,  and  between  ours  (Report, 
1864,  p.  364)  0-07  per  cent.  Had  the  soft  skin  of  the  points 
of  the  fingers  been  pressed  into  the  openings  of  the  tube  when 
taking  it  out  of  the  trough,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Siemens,  we 
should  scarcely  have  obtained  such  concordant  weighings  as  we 
did ;  for  with  the  first  tube  the  maximum  difference  between 
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the  weighings  is  O'Oll  per  cent. ;  with  the  second^  0-007  per 
cent. ;  and  with  the  third,  0  07  per  cent. 

(3)  Dr.  Siemens  says  that  we  ought  to  have  inverted  the  tabes 
in  the  bridge,  and  taken  the  readings  in  both  directions.  We 
did  not  do  this,  but  we  did  what  amounted  to  the  same ;  we  took 
the  zero-point  of  the  scale  immediately  after  each  series  of  read- 
ings. It  must  be  remembered  that  our  bridge  was  so  arranged 
that  a  millimetre  movement  of  block  corresponds  to  a  change  in 
the  ratio  of  the  resistances  of  about  O'Ol  per  cent.,  whereas  in 
Dr.  Siemens^s  bridge  it  corresponds  to  0*4  per  cent. ;  also  that 
we  used  as  bridge-wire  a  platinum-iridium  alloy  (2  millims.  dia- 
meter), which  on  heating  varies  in  conducting-power  much  less 
than  platinum,  of  which  Dr.  Siemens^s  bridge*wire  (0*16  millim. 
diameter)  was  made. 

One  point  which  neither  Dr.  Siemens  nor  Mr.  Sabine  mention 
in  their  papers  is,  whether  their  weights  and  metre-scales  were 
normally  accurate ;  I  mean  whether  they  took  the  precaution  to 
ascertain,  as  we  did  with  ours,  that  their  gramme  and  metre  were 
an  absolute  gramme  and  metre.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  their  grammes,  or  the  divisions  of  their  scales,  agreed  well 
with  one  another ;  in  fact  they  must  have  done  so,  otherwise  the 
results  obtained  could  not  agree  so  well  with  each  other.  Also 
they  do  not  state  whether  they  used  the  method  of  double  weigh- 
ing or  not.     All  our  weighings  were  made  in  this  manner. 

I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  whether  the  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Hockin  and  myself  with  mercury  have  not  been 
carried  out  with  as  great  a  care  and  with  as  many  precautions 
to  ensure  correct  results  as  those  by  Dr.  Siemens  or  Mr.  Sabine; 
and  in  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that  as  the  metrical  system 
is  gaining  yearly  more  and  more  ground,  in  science  as  well  as 
in  every-day  life,  chiefly  owing  to  its  forming  a  coherent  system 
of  measurements  (length,  weight,  capacity,  surface),  so  also  will 
doubtless  the  B.  A.  unit,  forming  a  part  of  a  coherent  system  of 
electrical  measurements  (resistance,  current,  quantity,  electro- 
motive force),  gradually  gain  ground  and  supplant  all  others. 

LVII.  Supplemental  Note  on  the  Analogues  in  Space  to  the  Car^ 
tesian  Ovals  in  piano.  By  Professor  Sylvbsteb,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.* 

TO  complete  the  theory  given  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Magazine,  concerning  the  new  ovals  in  space,  I  ought  to 
notice  that  the  focal  cubic  there  spoken  of  is  the  circular  cubic 
of  which  the  four  points  in  the  circle,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
determined,  are  the  foci.     This  will  become  evident  from  com- 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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parison  with  Dr.  Salmon's  'Higher  Plane  Curves/  p.  175. 
My  focal  cabic  is  the  locus  of  one  set  of  foci  of  a  system  of 
conies  whose  axes  are  parallel,  which  pass  therefore  through 
four  points  lying  in  a  circle.  The  axis  in  which  the  foci  are 
taken,  and  which  is  parallel  to  the  real  asymptote,  in  general 
meets  the  focal  curve  in  two  points.  Whenever  these  points 
come  together,  this  parallel  to  the  asymptote  becomes  a  tan- 
gent ;  and  the  foci  do  come  together  {6t  the  circle  itself  and  for 
the  three  pairs  of  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  the  four 
points  in  question.  Hence  the  focal  cubic  not  only  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle  and  through  the  intersections  of  the  three 
pairs  of  lines  just  spoken  of,  but  at  each  of  these  four  points  is 
parallel  to  the  real  asymptote,  t.  e.  to  the  line  bisecting  one  of  the 
angles  in  which  the  diagonals  cross.  It  has  also  two  circular 
points  at  infinity.  All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  one  of 
Dr.  Salmon's  pair  of  circular  cubics,  of  which  the  four  points 
in  question  are  the  foci.  These  curves  are  therefore  identical ; 
or,  to  express  the  same  idea  more  fully,  the  two  conjugate  cir- 
cular cubics,  of  which  four  points  in  a  circle  are  the  foci,  together 
constitute  the  complete  locus  of  the  foci  of  the  system  of  conies 
which  can  be  drawn  through  those  four  points*.  It  is  interesting, 
moreover,  to  notice  that  the  spherical  curve  which  is  the  inter- 
section of  any  two  right  cones  with  parallel  axes,  and  which  is 
necessarily  contained  also  in  a  third  right  cone  fulfilling  the  same 
condition,  may  be  regarded  as  the  inverse  of  any  plane  section  of 
the  spindle  or  toreiormeA  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle  about  an  axis 
cutting  it,  in  respect  to  either  point  of  intersection  of  the  spindle 
with  its  axis.  The  spherical  curve  in  question  is  of  course  no 
other  than  the  so-called  pair  of  twisted  Cartesian  ovals ;  and  its 
focal  curve  may  be  any  of  Dr.  Salmon's  circular  cubics  of  the 
first  kind,  i.  e.  one  whose  four  real  foci  lie  in  a  circle.  Finally,  if  a 
double-curvature  (t.  e.  twisted)  Cartesian  is  given,  we  may  define 
its  focal  curve  very  simply  as  one  of  the  two  circutar  cubics  of 
which  the  points  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  the  plane  passing 
through  the  axes  of  its  containing  right  cones  are  the  fottr  real 
foci.  The  Cartesian  itself  is  contained  in  a  sphere,  in  a  para- 
boloid of  revolution,  in  three  right  cones  with  parallel  axesf, 

*  Hence,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Salmon,  the  focal  cubic  consists  of  an  oval 
and  a  serpentine  branch.  The  two  associated  focal  cubics,  the  same  emi- 
nent author  has  shown,  mtiy  be  regarded  as  the  locus  of  the  intersections  of 
similar  conies  having  for  their  respective  pairs  of  foci  the  two  pairs  of  points 
which  make  up  the  given  set  of  four  foci ;  but  their  simpler  geometrical 
definition,  as  the  complete  locus  of  the  foci  of  the  conies  drawn  through 
the  four  given  points,  appears  to  have  escaped  observation. 

t  So  remarkable  is  this  property  of  the  three  cones,  that,  at  the  risk  of 
tedious  reiteration,  I  thank  it  desirable  to  present  it  under  the  same  vivid 
form  in  which  it  strikes  my  own  mind.     It  any  two  indefinite  straight  lines 
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and  also  in  three  surfaces  of  revolution  produced  by  the  rotation 
of  cardioids  (with  their  triple  foci  lying  respectively  at  the  points 
of  inflexion  of  the  focal  curve)  about  the  stationary  tangents*. 

If  the  two  parabolas  drawn  through  the  four  given  points  lying 
in  a  circle  which  serve  to  determine  the  focal  curve  be 

;r«+2e«+2/y=0,     y«4-2ya:  +  2Ay=0, 

I  find  that  the  equation  to  the  focal  curve  which  is  the  locus 
of  the  foci  lying  in  the  y  axis  of  the  conies  drawn  through  the 
four  foci  is 

A(ar-^)(««-fy«) +  (/&-*«  4- *^)«-2(/A-fe  +  Aa:)Ay-AV=0. 

When  d?*4-y'=0,this  gives  (fh—  fc  +  fcp— Ay)* =0, showing  that 

d?=0^  y=0  is  tL  focus,  which  demonstrates  the  focal  character  of 
each  of  the  four  fixed  points. 

Departing  froai  the  theory  of  the  quasi-Cartesian  ovals,  if  in 
general  we  take  tmy  four  fixed  points  lying  at  the  intersections 
of  the  two  conies, 

U=flar*+V  +  2A«y4-2yiM?+2/a?y, 
and 

Yszaai^+fiy^+2vay+2yzjp+24>xy, 

croM,  they  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  eouple  of  right  cones  gene- 
rated respectively  by  the  revolution  of  the  lines  about  the  two  bisectors  of 
the  angle  which  they  form.  Imagine  now  a  ouadrangle  inscribed  in  a  circle ; 
its  diagonals  and  pairs  of  opposite  sides  produced  indefinitely  will  represent 
three  couples  of  right  cones.  This  triaa  of  couples  may  be  resolvea  into  a 
couple  of  triads,  the  cones  of  each  triad  havine  their  axes  parallel  inter  te 
and  perpendicular  to  those  of  the  other  triad;  tne  three  cones  of  each  triad 
respectively  will  have  a  common  intersection,  the  two  intersections  being 
consociated  twisted  Cartesians  whose  focal  cubics  are  respectively  the  two 
consociated  circular  cubics  of  which  the  angles  of  the  quadrangle  are  the 
common  foci.  Moreover  each  such  twisted  Cartesian  is  a  spherical  curve 
lying  in  the  sphere  of  which  the  circle  circumscribed  about  the  quadrangle 
is  a  great  circle.  The  verification  of  these  laws  of  intersection  might  be 
used  to  form  the  subject  of  a  new  and  instructive  jy^/e  for  studnits  of 
ordinary  descriptive  geometry, 

*  It  IS  interesting  to  trace  the  change  of  form  in  the  general  double- 
curvature  Cartesians  in  regard  to  the  real  and  imaj^naiy.  For  this  purpose 
conceive  a  sphere  penetrated  by  a  conical  bodkin  of  indefinite  length ; 
when  the  point  of  tne  bodkin  lust  pricks  the  sphere  externally,  the  curve 
consists  of  a  single  point ;  as  the  bodkin  is  pushed  in,  the  curve  becomes 
a  single  oval ;  when  the  point  of  the  bodkin  again  meets  the  sphere  inter- 
nally, the  curve  will  consist  of  an  oval  and  a  conjugate  point ;  then  two 
ovals  are  formed ;  then  when  the  bodkin  and  sphere  touch,  of  an  oval 
and  a  conjugate  point ;  then  of  a  single  oval ;  and  after  the  bodkin  again 
touches  the  sphere,  in  the  other  side,  of  a  single  point ;  and  finidly  the 
curve  returns  wholly  into  the  limbo  of  the  imaginaiy,  whence  it  origmally 
issued.  There  is  apparently  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  the  geometrical 
genesis  of  the  plsne  Cartesian  ovals. 
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the  foci  of  the  conic  U-f  XV  will  be  j^ven  by  the  equality 
fl-f\a     h+\fj       ^  +  ^7  1 

A  +  Xi;     b  +  \0      f+X^  i 

^  +  M    /+X<A  0       -(a?+iy) 

1  •         -(j^+ty)         0 

which^  by  equating  real  and  imaginary  parts,  gives  two  equations 
between  x,  y,  X. 

By  aid  of  these  equations  X  may  be  expressed  as  a  rational 
integral  function  of  Xy  y^  which  we  know  h  priori  must  be  of  the 
second  degree  only^  since  otherwise,  on  substituting  for  its  value 
in  either  of  th^  equations  between  x,  y,  \  we  should  obtain  an 
equation  above  the  sixth  degree  in  x,  y,  contrary  to  Chasles's 
theorem  (we  shall  also  see  that  this  is  the  case,  without  having 
recourse  to  this  theorem,  by  the  reasoning  below) . 

Let  jr*-f  ^mO,  then  the  above  equality  becomes 

(/-V+(*-t7)X>=0, 

showing  that  the  origin,  t.  e.  any  one  at  will  '&nd  therefore  all 
of  the  four  fixed  points,  is  a  focus.  If  X  were  above  the  second 
degree  in  x,  y,  the  line  joining  this  point  with  either  of  the 
circular  points  of  infinity  would  be  always  at  least  a  triple  tan- 
gent to  the  focal  curve ;  but  in  the  case  where  the  focal  curve 
breaks  up  into  two  distinct  subloci,  we  have  seen  that  these  tan- 
gents to  each  sublocus  are  simple,  t.  e,  that  they  are  double  in 
regard  to  the  whole  locus,  wherefore  X  must  be  always  a  qua- 
dratic function  only  of  x,  y.  Consequently  each  circular  point 
of  infinity  must  itself  be  a  double  point  upon  the  curve. 

If  now  we  regard  the  four  given  points  as  syzygetic  foci  of  a 
curve  (a  term  indispensable  to  give  precision  to  the  theory  of 
foci  when  interpreted  in  the  Pliickerian  sense),  t.  e,  if  we  sup- 
pose a  plane  curve  defined  by  the  equation 

X>/A4- /*  v^B + K  v/C  +  TTv/D =0, 

where  A,  B,  C,  D  are  the  characteristies  of  the  infinitesimal 
circles  of  which  the  four  given  points  are  the  centres ;  and  if 
in  the  norm  of  the  linear  function  above  written  we  make 
X+/*±K±Tr=0,  and  conjoin  with  this  two  other  equations  be- 
tween X,  /*,  V,  TT,  which  will  make  the  term  (x'-f  yV{I^  +  My) 
in  the  norm  vanish  identically,  t.  e.  the  equations  L=0,  Ms=0, 
we  shall  obtain  a  group*  of  curves  of  the  sixth  degree,  each  pos- 
sessing precisely  the  same  geometrical  characters  as  have  been 
proved  to  be  satisfied  by  the  curve  of  foci  of  the  conies  U  +  XY 
drawn  through  the  four  fixed  points,  viz.  of  having  the  circular 

*  No  two  of  the  group  can  be  identical;  for  in  eucfa  case  one  of  the  focal 
dietances  could  be  eliminated,  and  the  ayzygy  be  reducible  by  one  term, 
contrary  to  hypotheaii. 
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points  at  infinity  for  doable  points,  and  being  doubly  touched* 
by  each  line  joining  either  of  them  with  any  one  of  the  four  fixed 
points;  and  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  (which,  however, 
requires  further  investigation f)  that  the  curve  containing  the 
foci  of  U-f  XV  must  be  identical  with  one  of  the  group,  then  this 
curve  of  foci  will  be  defined  by  the  equation 

/ .  \/A +«>/B  +  «\/C +/?>/D  =0 ; 

whence,  calling  a,  b,  c,  d  the  four  fixed  points,  and  F,  6,  H  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
a,  b,  Cf  d,  the  signs  of  the  square  roots  below  written  must  be 
capable  of  being  so  assumed  that  the  determinant 

{aV)i;     (JP)i;     (cF)*;     (dF)* 

(flQ)*;     (AG)*;     (cG)i;    (rfG)* . 

{aE)i}    (iH)i;    (cH)l;    (rfH)* 

1    ;      1    ;      1    ;      1 

constituting  a  remarkable  theorem  concerning  seven  points  (four 
quite  arbitrary)  in  a  plane.  If  (as  seems  probable)  the  case 
supposed  is  what  actualljr  obtains,  a  geometrical  rule  must 
exist  for  determining  the  proper  combination  of  signs  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  above  determinant;  and  then  /;  m;  n;  p  will  be 
proportional  to  the  first  minors  of  the  three  first  lines  of  the 
matrix  above  written  J. 

The  above  theory,  very  hastily  sketched  out  under  the  pressure 
of  other  occupations,  will  serve  at  all  events  to  manifest  in  how 
very  imperfect  and  incohate  a  form  the  theorv  of  foci  at  present 
exists,  and  may  serve  to  raise  the  question  whether  there  is  not 
a  family  of  curves  distinguishable  by  the  possession  of  syzygetic 
foci,  and  which  may  be  termed  syzygetic  or  norm  curves  (in- 
cluding as  elementary  members  of  the  group  conies,  Cartesian 

*  In  generaU  if  a  curve  is  defined  by  a  homogeneous  linear  relation  be- 
tween its  distances  from  r,  or  a  non-homogeneous  linear  relation  between 
its  distances  trom  r— I  points,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  line  joining 
each  such  point  with  either  circular  point  at  infinity  will  be  a  tangent  touch" 
ing  the  curve  in  2^"^  points. 

t  To  the  group  of  syzygetic  curves  there  are  only  eight  parameters^  and 
these  eight  tangents  (ail  double)  at  the  four  foci  are  common  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  and  to  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  U+XV.  To  complete  the 
proof  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  latter  with  one  of  the  former,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  number  of  curves  having  the  eight  tangents  in 
question  is  precisely  equal  to  the  number  of  systenu  of  solutions  of  the 
equations  /4-m+ii+p=0, 

L=0,    M=0. 

X  Calling  the  determinant  B,  the  equation  D=0  serves  to  fix  the  aHow- 
able  combinations  of  the  doubtful  signs,  just  as  in  Cardan's  rule  a  certain 
equation,  which  the  product  of  the  two  associated  cube-roots  in  the  solu- 
tion is  bound  to  satisfy,  fixes  their  allowable  combinatioiis  of  values. 
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ovals^  circular  cubics^  &c.)^  forming  a  distinct  genus^  and  calling 
for  a  special  and  detailed  examination  of  their  focal  properties*. 

*  In  an  evil  hour  for  the  cause  of  sound  nomenclature,  and  by  an  over- 
hasty  generalization,  a  property  of  foci  properly  so  called  was  substituted 
for  their  true  definition  as  centres  of  linear  relationship.  The  temp- 
tation was  great,  it  must  be  allowed ;  for  the  new  definition  ^ve  a  means 
of  describing  each  focus  per  9t  without  reference  to  the  associated  points : 
it  calls  to  mind  the  analogous  attempted  definition  of  man  as  tifeatherless 
biped,  and  is  open  to  the  like  kind  of  objections.  The  mischief  being 
done,  and  under  cover  of  the  authority  of  names  so  great  that  to  root  it 
out  seems  now  hopeless,  the  best  remedy  to  apply  is,  as  I  think,  that  used 
in  the  text,  of  distinguishing  the  centres  of  linear  relationship  as  syzygetic 
foci  or  foci  proper.  There  is  room  for  a  grand  chapter  in  the  promised  and 
anxiously-expected  uew  edition  of  Dr.  Salmon's  '  Higher  Plane  Curves,' 
on  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  development  of  the  laws  of  foci  proper, 
and  the  algebraical  philosophy,  as  it  may  well  be  termed,  of  true  focal 
curves,  t.  e.  curves  the  distances  of  whose  points  from  one  or  more  sets 
of  fixed  points  are  subject  to  linear  relations.  Nothing  can  be  more 
curious  than  the  study  of  the  way  in  which,  starting  from  a  given  set  of  fixed 
points,  other  foci  (as  in  the  Cartesian  ovals)  are  found  capable  of  replacing 
one  or  more  of  the  given  ones,  constituting  the  theory  of  substitution — and 
then,  again,  how,  as  in  the  conic  sections  and  in  circular  cubicsy  besides  this 
faculty  of  mutual  substitutability  of  foci  of  the  same  set,  one  set  may  be 
entirely  replaced  by  one  or  more  other  sets,  constituting  the  theory  of  plu- 
rality or  distribution.  Algebra  cannot  but  gain  large^  by  these  ideas  of 
substitution  and  distribution  being  fully  worked  out. 

In  answer,  to  my  objections  to  the  undue  extension  of  the  term /ocm,  it 
has  been  urged  that  a  focus,  as  originally  presenting  itself  in  the  &eory  of 
conicsy  is  susceptible  of  two  distinct  definitions — first  as  a  member  of  a 
syzygetic  group,  and  again  as  a  noint  whose  squared,  distance  from  any 
point  in  its  curve  is  the  square  of  a  linear  function  of  the  coordinates, — ^that 
it  is  legitimate  to  generalize  the  conception  from  either  of  these  points  of 
view,  and  that  tl)e  latter  leads  to  the  definition  of  a  focus  as  a  point  whose 
squared  distance  from  any  point  in  its  curve,  multiplied  by  a  quantic,  gives 
rise  to  a  second  quantic  containing  a  squared  linear  function  as  .a  factor. 
But  I  answer  to  tnis,  that  the  generalization  is  carried  too  far  and  too  fast, 
two  steps  in  enlargement  of  the  original  oonditton  being  taken  at  once  to 
arrive  at  it ;  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  define  a  focus  as  a  point 
such  that  the  squared  distance  in  question*  sinltiplied  by  a  quantic,  viewed 
as  a  function  of  the  coordinates,  shall  be  a  perfSect  square ;  and  that  when 
this  first  step  is  taken,  the  foci  so  obtained  are  foci  of  a  neculiar  kind,  and 
probably  retain  their  quality  as/oct  proper,  or  centrea  of  imear  relationship. 
At  all  events  they  possess  the  property  of  giving,  bv  their  junctions  with 
the  circular  points  at  infinity,  multiple  tangents  to  tne  curve^  according  to 
the  law  stated  in  a  previous  foot-note  concerning  such  fod. 

If  the  word  fbcus  is  retained  to  signify  the  proper  or  syzygetic  species, 
some  slight  modification  of  the  word  mav  be  used  to  denote  the  genus,  viz. 
fbci  which  satisfy  the  larger  definition  of  being  points  of  intersection  of  the 
simple  tangents  to  the  circular  joints  at  infinity.  I  thought  of  the  word/oca/ 
for  the  purpose;  but  this  is  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  pro- 
bably be  found  advisable  to  retain  that  word  to  denote  the  class  of  curves 
whidi  possess  foci  proper.  On  the  whole,  the  word  subfocus  seems  to  me 
best  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  possesses  the  recommendation 
of  being  capable  (wiUi  dialectic  variations)  of  passing  current  in  each  of  the 
^\e  accepted  tongues — Latin,  German,  French,  English,  and  Italian,  which 
happily  at  the  present  day  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  property  and 
inheritance  of  mathematical  Europe. 
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LVIII.  On  Calorescence. 
By  Professor  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.  Comb.,  F.R.S.  ^c* 

FoniUm  et  rose&  lol  alt^  lunpade  lucent 
Pocsideat  multum  CKcis  feryoribus  igoem 
Circum  se,  nullo  qui  ut  fiilgore  notatut, 
.£stifemm  nt  tantum  ladionim  ezaugeat  ictum. 

LUCRST.  ▼.  610t. 

§  1.  TN  the  year  1800,  and  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Philo- 
jL  Bophical  Transactions  that  contains  Volta's  celebrated 
letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  Electricity  of  Contact  {,  Sir 
William  Herschel  published  his  discovery  of  the  invisible  rays 
of  the  sun.  Causing  thermometers  to  pass  through  the  various 
colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  he  determined  their  heating-power, 
and  found  that  this  power,  so  far  from  ending  at  the  red  extre- 
mity of  the  spectrum,  rose  to  a  maximum  at  some  distance 
beyond  the  red.  The  experiment  proved  that,  besides  its  lumi- 
nous rays,  the  sun  emitted  others  of  low  refrangibility,  which 
possessed  great  calorific  power,  but  were  incompetent  to  excite 
vision. 

Drawing  a  datum-line  to  represent  the  length  of  the  spectrum, 
and  erecting  at  various  points  of  this  line  perpendiculars  to  re- 
present the  calorific  intensity  existing  at  those  points,  on  uniting 
the  ends  of  the  perpendiculars  Sir  William  Herschel  obtained 
the  subjoined  curve  (fig.  1),  which  shows  the  distribution  of 

Fig.  I. 


Spectrum  of  Suo  (Herschel)  reduced, 
heat  in  the  solar  spectrum,  according  to  his  observations.  The 
space  A  B  D  represents  the  invisible,  and  B  D  £  the  visible  radi- 
ation of  the  sun.  With  the  more  perfect  apparatus  subsequently 
devised.  Professor  MUIler  of  Freiburg  examined  the  distribution 
of  heat  in  the  spectrum  §,  and  the  results  of  his  observations  are 

*  From  the  Philosophical  Transactioiu  for  1866,  Part  I.  Communicated 
by  the  Author. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  m^  excellent  friend  Sir  Edmund  Head  for  thia  ex- 
tract, which  reads  like  divination. 

X  Vol.  Ixz.  §  Philosophical  Magazine,  S.  4.  vol.  xviL  p.  242. 
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rendered  graphically  in  fig.  2.     Here  the  area  A  B  C  D  represents 
the  invisible^  while  C  D  E  represents  the  visible  radiation. 

Fig.  2. 

B 


Spectrum  of  Sun  (Miiller). 

With  regard  to  terrestrial  sources  of  heat^  it  may  be  stated 
that  all  such  sources  hitherto  examined  emit  those  obscure  rays. 
Melloni  found  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  emission  from  an  oil- 
flame,  98  per  cent,  of  the  emission  from  incandescent  platinum, 
and  99  per  cent,  of  the  emission  from  an  alcohol-flame  consists 
of  obscure  rays*.  The  visible  radiation  from  a  hydrogen-flame 
is,  according  to  my  own  experiments,  too  small  to  admit  of  mea- 
surement. With  regard  to  solid  bodies,  it  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally that,- when  they  are  raised  from  a  state  of  obscurity  to  vivid 
incandescence,  the  invisible  rays  emitted  in  the  first  instance 
continue  to  be  emitted  with  augmented  power  when  the  body 
glows.  For  example,  with  a  current  of  feeble  power  the  carbons 
of  the  electric  lamp  may  be  warmed  and  caused  to  emit  invi- 
sible rays.  But  the  intensity  of  these  same  rays  may  be  aug- 
mented a  thousandfold  by  raising  the  carbons  to  the  tempera- 
ture necessary  for  the  electric  light.  Here,  in  fact,  the  lumi- 
nous and  non-luminous  emission  augment  together,  the  maxi- 
mum of  brightness  of  the  visible  rays  occurring  simultaneously 
with  the  maximum  calorific  power  of  the  invisible  onesf. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  I 
have  had  occasion  to  experiment  on  the  invisible  rays  of  the 
electric  light,  and  have  finally  made  them  the  subject  of  special 
investigation.  The  present  paper  contains  a  brief  account  of 
the  inquiry.  I  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  compare  the 
luminous  with  the  non-luminous  radiation  of  the  electric  light, 
and  to  determine  their  relative  energy ;  I  pdnt  out  a  method 
of  detaching  the  luminous  from  the  non-luminous  rays;  and 
afterwards  describe  various  experiments  illustrative  of  the  calo- 
rific power  of  the  invisible*  rays,  and  of  the  transmutations  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

§  2.  The  instrument  employed  by  Professor  Miiller  in  the  in- 
vestigation above  alluded  to,  was  a  form  of  the  thermo-electric 

*  La  Tkermochrose,  p.  304. 

t  On  this  point  tee  the  Rede  Lecture  for  1865,  p.  33  (Longmans). 
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pile  devised  by  Melloni  for  the  examination  of  this  and  kindred 
questions.  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Gasatot,  a 
very  beautiful  instrument  of  this  kind,  constructed  by  Ruhm- 
koHST,  has  remained  in  my  possession  for  several  years,  and  been 
frequently  employed  in  my  researches.  It  consists  of  a  double 
metallic  screen,  with  a  rectangular  aperture  in  the  centre,  a  sin- 
gle row  of  thermo-electric  elements  1*2  inch  in  length  being 
fixed  to  the  screen  behind  the  aperture.  Connected  with  the 
latter  are  two  moveable  side  pieces,  which  can  be  caused  to  ap- 
proach or  recede  so  as  to  vary  the  width  of  the  exposed  face  of 
the  pile  from  zero  to  ^th  of  an  inch.  The  instrument  is 
mounted  on  a  slider,  which,  by  turning  a  handle,  is  moved  along 
a  slot  on  a  massive  metal  stand.  A  spectrum  of  a  width  equid 
to  the  length  of  the-  thermo-electric  pile  being  cast  at  the  proper 
elevation  on  the  screen,  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  slider  the 
vertical  face  of  the  pile  can  be  caused  to  traverse  the  colours^ 
and  also  the  spaces  right  and  left  of  them. 

To  produce  a  steady  spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  I  employed 
the  regulator  devised  by  M.  Foucault  and  constructed  by  Du- 
boscq,  the  constancy  of  which  is  admirable.  A  complete  rock- 
salt  train  was  constructed  for  me  by  Mr.  Becker,  and  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : — ^In  the  front  orifice  of  the  camera 
which  surrounds  the  electric  lamp  was  placed  a  lens  of  trans- 
parent rock-salt,  intended  to  reduce  to  parallelism  the  divergent 
rays  proceeding  from  the  carbon-points.  The  parallel  beam  was 
permitted  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  in  front  of  which  was 
placed  another  rock-salt  lens,  the  position  of  this  lens  being  ao 
arranged  that  a  sharply-defined  image*  of  the  slit  was  obtained 
at  a  distance  beyond  it  equal  to  that  at  which  the  spectrum  was 
to  be  formed.  Immediately  behind  this  lens  was  placed  a  pure 
rock-salt  prism  (sometimes  two  of  them).  The  beam  was  thus 
decomposed,  a  brilliant  horizontal  spectrum  being  cast  upon  the 
screen  which  bore  the  thermo-electric  pile.  By  turning  the 
handle  already  referred  to,  the  face  of  the  pile  could  be  caused 
to  traverse  the  spectrum,  an  extremely  narrow  band  of  light  or 
radiant  heat  falling  upon  it  at  each  point  of  its  march  t-  A 
sensitive  galvanometer  was  connected  with  the  pile,  and  from  its 
deflection  the  heating-power  of  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  visible 
and  invisible,  was  determined. 

Two  modes  of  moving  the  instrument  were  practised.  In  the 
first  the  face  of  the  pile  was  brought  up  to  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  where  the  heat  was  insensible,  and  then  moved  through 
the  colours  to  the  red,  then  past  the  red  up  to  the  position  of 
maximum  heat,  and  afterwards  beyond  this  position  until  the 
heat  of  the  invisible  spectrum  gradually  faded  away.     The  fol- 

*  The  width  of  the  image  was  about  O'l  of  an  inch, 
t  The  width  of  the  linear  pile  was  0'03  of  an  inch. 
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lowing  Table  contains  a  series  of  measurements  executed  in  this 
manner.  The  motion  of  the  pile  is  measured  by  turns  of  its 
handle,  every  turn  corresponding  to  the  shifting  of  the  face  of 
the  instrument  through  a  space  of  one  millimetre^  or  g^th  of  an 
inch.  At  the  beginning,  where  the  increment  of  heat  was  slow 
and  gradual^  the  readings  were  taken  at  every  two  turns  of  the 
handle ;  on  quitting  the  red,  where  the  heat  suddenly  increases, 
the  intervals  were  only  half  a  turn,  while  near  the  maximum, 
where  the  changes  were  most  sudden,  the  intervals  were  reduced 
to  a  quarter  of  a  turn,  which  corresponded  to  a  translation  of 
the  pile  through  y^^th  of  an  inch.  Intervals  of  one  and  of  two 
turns  were  afterwards  resumed  until  the  beating-power  ceased 
to  be  distinct.  At  every  halting-place  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  was  noted,  the  value  of  the  deflection,  referred  to  the  first 
degree  as  unit,  being  placed  in  the  first  column  of  figures  in  the 
Table.  It  was  found  convenient  to  call  the  maximum  effect  in 
each  series  of  experiments  100 ;  the  second  column  of  figures, 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  first  by  the  constant  factor  1*37, 
expresses  the  heat  of  all  the  parts  of  the  spectrum  with  refer- 
ence to  this  maximum. 

Table  I. — ^Distribution  of  Heat  in  Spectrum  of  Electric  Light 

v«i„^  «f  Calorificintensity, 

Movement  of  pile.                  dX^M  ii^  lOOths  of  the 

.  maximum. 

Before  starting  (pile  in  the  blue)        0*0  O'O 

Two  turns  forward  (green  entered)     1*5  2'0 

8-5  4-8 

5-5  7-5 

(red  entered)      15*5  21*0 

„                    (extreme  red)     826  44-6 

Half  turn  forward 440  600 

540  74 

620  85 

700  95-8 

yj              •■••«•     /<&'o  vy 

Quarter  turn  forward,  maximum  .     73"0  100*0 

70-8  970 

Half  turn  forward 570  780 

45-5  620 

„               32-6  44-5 

260  35-6 

Two  turns  forward 10"5  14*4 

......       6-5  9 

„               50  6-S 

3-5  5 

„                2-5  8-4 

1-7  2-8 

1-8  1-8 
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Here,  as  before  stated,  we  begin  in  the  blue,  and  pass  first 
through  the  visible  spectrum.  Quitting  this  at  the  place  marked 
'^(extreme  red)/'  we  enter  the  invisible  caJorific  spectrum  and  reach 
the  position  of  maximum  heat,  from  which,  onwards,  the  ther- 
mal power  falls  till  it  practically  disappears. 

In  other  observations  the  pile  was  first  brought  up  to  the 
position  of  maximum  heat,  and  moved  thence  to  the  extremity 
of  the  spectrum  in  one  direction.  It  was  then  brought  back  to 
the  maximum,  and  moved  to  the  extremity  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. There  was  generally  a  small  difierenoe  between  the  two 
maxima,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  some  slight  alteration  of  the 
electric  light  during  the  oeriod  which  intervened  between  the 
two  observations.  The  foUovdng  Table  contains  the  record  of  a 
series  of  such  measurements.  As  in  the  last  case,  the  motion 
of  the  pile  is  measured  by  turns  of  the  handle,  and  the  values 
of  the  deflections  are  given  with  reference  to  a  maximum  of  100. 

Table  II. — Distribution  of  Heat  in  Spectrum  of  Electric  Light. 

Calorific  inteniity 
Movement  of  pile.  in  lOOths  of  the 


Two  turns 


99 
99 


Maximum       ....          100 

One  turn  towards  visible  spectrum 94*4 

65-5 

42-6 

„                (extreme  red).  28*3 

20-0 

14-8 

.....  Ill 

in  the  same  direction  (green  entered).  7*4 

4-6 

2'0 

(pile  in  blue)  •  0*9 

Pile  brought  back  to  maximum. 

Maximum 100 

One  turn  from  visible  spectrum 67*1 

41-0 

280 

18-0 

99  M  9*4 

Two  turns 5*0 

, .8-4 

0-0 

More  than  a  dozen  series  of  such  measurements  were  executed, 

'  each  series  giving  its  own  curve.     On  superposing  the  different 

curves,  however,  a  very  close  agreement  was  found  to  exist  be- 
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tween  them.  The  annexed  curve  (fig.  3),  which  is  the  mean  of 
aeveraly  expresses^  with  a  close  approximation  to  accuracy,  the 
distribution  of  heat  in  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  from 
fifty  cells  of  Grove.  The  space  A  B  C  D  represents  the  invisible, 
while  C  D  E  represents  the  visible  radiation.  We  here  see  the 
gradual  augmentation  of  thermal  power,  from  the  blue  end  of 
the  spectrum  to  the  red.  But  in  the  region  of  dark  rays  beyond 
the  red  the  curve  shoots  suddenly  upwards  in  a  steep  and  massive 
peak,  which  quite  dwarfs  by  its  magnitude  the  portion  of  the 
diagram  representing  the  visible  radiation*. 

The  sun's  rays  beibre  reaching  the  earth  have  to  pass  through 
our  atmosphere,  where  they  encounter  the  atmospheric  aqueous 
vapour,  which  exercises  a  powerful  absorption  on  the  invisible 
calorific  rays.  From  this^  apart  from  other  considerations,  it 
would  follow  that  the  ratio  of  the  invisible  to  the  visible  radia- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  sun  must  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
electric  light.  Experiment,  we  see,  justifies  this  conclusion; 
for  whereas  fig.  2  shows  the  invisible  radiation  of  the  sun  to  be 
about  twice  the  visible,  fig.  3  shows  the  invisible  radiation  of 
the  electric  light  to  be  nearly  eight  times  the  visible.  If  we 
cause  the  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  to  pass  through  a  layer 
of  water  of  suitable  thickness,  we  place  its  radiation  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  aun ;  and  on  decompo- 
sing the  beam  after  it  has  been  thus  sifted,  we  obtain  a  dis- 

*  How  are  we  to  picture  the  yibrating  atoms  which  produce  the  different 
wave-lengths  of  the  spectrum  ?  Does  the  infinity  of  the  latter,  between  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  spectrum,  answer  to  an  infinity  of  atoms  each  oscil- 
lating at  a  single  rate?  or  are  we  not  to  figure  the  atoms  as  virtually 
capable  of  oscillating  at  different  rates  at  the  same  time  ?  When  a  sound 
and  its  octave  are  propagated  through  the  same  mass  of  air,  the  resultant 
motion  of  the  air  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  separate  motions  impressed 
upon  it.  The  ear  decomposes  this  motion  into  its  two  components  ( Helm- 
boltz,  Ton'EfnpfinduHgen,p.  54) ;  still  we  cannot  here  figure  certain  particles 
of  the  air  occupied  in  the  propagation  of  the  one  sound,  and  certain  other 
particles  in  the  propagation  or  the  other.  May  not  what  is  true  pf  the  air 
be  true  of  the  aether?  and  may  not,  further,  a  single  atom,  controlled  and 
jostled  as  it  is  in  solid  bodies  by  its  neighbours,  be  able  to  impress  upon 
the  aether  a  motion  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  motions  of  several  atoms 
each  oscillating  at  one  rate  ? 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  definite  rate 
of  vibration  for  all  sohd  bodies  having  the  same  temperature,  at  which  the 
vis  viva  of  their  atoms  is  a  maximum.  If,  instead  of  the  electric  light,  we 
examine  the  lime-light,  or  a  platinum  wire  raised  to  incandescence  by  an 
electric  current,  we  find  the  apex  of  the  curve  of  distribution  (B,  fig.  3) 
corresponding  throughout  to  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  refran- 
gibility.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  exist  one  special  rate  at  which  the 
atoms  of  heated  soUds  oscillate  with  greater  energy  than  at  any  other  rate 
— a  non-visual  period,  which  lies  about  as  far  from  the  extreme  red  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  invisible  side  as  the  commencement  of  the  green  on  the 
visible  one. 
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tribution  of  heat  doady  reaembling  that  observed  in  the  solar 
spectram. 


K  g 


The  curve  representing  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  electrie 
spectrum  falls  most  steeply  on  that  side  of  the  maximum  which 
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is  most  distant  from  the  red.  On  both  sides,  however,  we  have 
a  continuous  falling  off.  I  have  had  nnmerous  experiments  made 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  interruption  of  continuity  in 
the  calorific  spectrum;  but  all  the  measurements  hitherto  executed 
with  artificial  sources  reveal  a  gradual  and  continuous  augmenta- 
tion of  heat  from  the  point  where  it  first  becomes  sensible  up 
to  the  maximum.  Sir  John*  Herschel  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  radiation  from  the  sun  when  analysed  by  a 
flint-glass  prism.  Permitting  the  solar  spectrum  to  fall  upon  a 
sheet  of  blackened  paper,  over  which  had  been  spread  a  wash  of 
alcohol,  this  eminent  philosopher  determined  by  its  drving-power 
the  heating-power  of  the  spectrum.  He  found  that  the  wet  sur- 
face dried  in  a  series  of  spots  representing  thermal  maxima  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other  by  spaces  of  comparatively  feeble  ealonfic 
intensity.  No  such  maxima  and  minima  were  observed  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  nor  in  the  spectrum  of  ^  platinum 
wire  raised  to  a  white  heat  by  a  voltaic  current  Prisms  and 
lenses  of  rock-salt,  of  crown  glass,  and  of  flint  glass  were  employed 
in  these  cases.  In  subsequent  experiments  the  beam  intended 
for  analysis  was  caused  to  pass  through  layers  of  water  and  other 
liquids  of  various  thicknesses.  Gkuies  and  vapdurs  of  various 
kinds  were  also  introduced  into  the  path  of  the  beam.  In  all 
cases  there  was  a  general  lowering  of  the  calorific  power,  but  the 
descent  of  the  curve  on  both  iddes  of  the  maximum  was  un- 
broken*. 

§  8.  The  rays  from  an  obscure  source  cannot  compete  in  point 
of  intensity  with  the  obscure  rays  of  a  luminous  source.  No 
body  heated  under  incandescence  could  emit  rays  of  an  intensity 
comparable  to  those  of  the  maximum  region  of  the  electric  spec- 
trum. If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  produce  intense  calorific  effects 
by  invisible  rays,  we  must  choose  those  emitted  by  an  intensely 
luminous  source.  The  questicm  then  arises,  how  are  the  invisible 
calorific  rays  to  be  isolated  from  the  visible  ones.  The. interpo- 
sition of  an  opake  screen  suffices  to  cut  off  the  visible  spectrum 
of  the  electric  light,  and  leaves  us  the  invisible  calorific  rays  to 
operate  upon  at  our  pleasure.  Sir  William  Herschel  experi* 
mented  thus  when  he  sought,  by  concentrating  them,  to  render 
the  invisible  rays  of  the  sun  visible.  But  to  form  a  spectrum  in 
which  the  invisible  rays  shall  be  completely  separated  from  the 
visible  ones,  a  narrow  slit  or  a  small  aperture  is  necessary;  and 
this  circumstance  renders  the  amount  of  heat  separable  by  pris- 
matic analysis  very  limited.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  what  the 
intensely  concentrated  invisible  rays  can  accomplish,  we  must 
devise  some  other  mode  of  detaching  them  from  their  visible 

*  At  a  future  day  I  hope  to  subject  this  question  to  a  more  severe  ex- 
amination. 
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companions.  We  must,  in  fact^  disoover  a  substance  which  shall 
filter  the  composite  radiation  of  a  luminous  source  by  stopping 
the  visible  rays  and  allowing  the  invisible  ones  free  transmisuon. 

Could  we  obtain  a  black  elementary  body  thoroughly  homo- 
geneous^ and  with  all  its  parts  in  perfect  optical  contact,  ezpm- 
ments  already  published  would  lead  me  to  expect  that  such  a 
body  would  form  an  effectual  filter  for  the  radiation  of  the  sun 
CT  of  the  electric  light.  While  cutting  off  the  visible  radiation, 
the  black  element  would,  I  imagine,  allow  the  invisible  to  pass. 
Carbon  in  the  state  of  soot  is  black,  but  its  parts  are  not  opticaDy 
continuous.  In  black  glass  the  continuity  is  far  more  perfect, 
and  hence  the  result  established  by  Melloni,  that  blade  glass 
possesses  a  considerable  power  of  transmission.  Gold  in  ruby 
glass,  or  in  the  state  of  jell^  prepared  by  Mr.  Faraday,  is  exceed- 
ingly transparent  to  the  invisible  calorific  rays,  but  it  is  not 
black  enough  to  quench  entirely  the  visible  ones.  The  densely 
brown  liquid  bromine  is  better  suited  to  our  purpose;  for,  in 
thicknesses  suflScient  to  quench  the  light  of  our  brightest  flames, 
this  element  displays  extraordinary  diathermancy.  Iodine  can- 
not be  applied  in  the  solid  condition,  but  it  dissolves  freely  in 
various  liquids,  the  solution  in  some  cases  being  intensely  dark. 
Here,  however,  the  action  of  the  element  may  be  masked  by  that 
of  its  solvent.  Iodine,  for  example,  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol; 
but  alcohol  is  so  destructive  of  the  extra-red  rays,  that  it  would 
be  entirely  unfit  for  experiments  the  object  of  which  is  to  retain 
these  rays  while  quenching  the  Visible  ones.  The  same  remark 
applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  many  other  solvents  of 
iodine. 

The  deportment  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  both  as  a  vapour  and 
a  liquid,  suggests  the  thought  that  it  would  form  a  most  suit- 
able solvent.  It  is  extremely  diathermic,  and  there  is  hardly 
another  substance  able  to  hold  so  large  a  quantity  of  iodine  in 
solution.  Experiments  already  recorddl  prove  that,  of  the  rays 
emitted  by  a  red-hot  platinum  spiral,  94*5  per  cent,  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  layer  of  the  liquid  0*02  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
transmission  through  layers  0*07  and  0*27  of  an  inch  thick 
being  87*5  and  82-5  respectively*.  The  following  experiment 
with  a  layer  of  far  greater  thickness  exhibits  the  deportment  of 
the  transparent  bisulphide  towards  the  more  intense  radiation  of 
the  electric  lig:ht.  A  cylindrical  cell,  2  inches  in  length  and 
2*8  inches  in  diameter,  with  its  ends  stopped  by  plates  of  per- 
fectly transparent  rock-salt,  was  placed  empty  in  front  of  an 
electric  lamp ;  the  radiation  from  the  lamp,  after  having  crossed 

*  Philoiophieal  Transactions,  vol.  cliv.  p.  333 ;  Philosophical  Msgsziiie, 
S.4.  Tol.  zzviii.  p.  446. 
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the  cell,  fell  upon  a  thermo-electnc  pile,  and  pmduced  a  deflec- 


tion of 


73* 


o 


Leaving  the  cell  undisturbed;  the  transparent  bisulphide  of 
carbon  was  poured  into  it :  the  deflection  fell  to 

72°. 
A  repetition  of  the  experiment  gave  the  following  results : — 

Deflection. 

o 

Through  empty  cell       ....     74 
Through  bisulphide       ....     73 
Taking  the  values  of  these  deflections  from  a  Table  of  calibra- 
tion and  calculating  the  transmission,  that  through  the  empty 
cell  being  100,  we  obtain  the  following  results : — 

Transmission. 
For  the  first  experiment       .     .     94*9 
For  the  second  experiment  .     .     94*6 

Mean   .     .     .     94^ 

Hence  the  introduction  of  the  bisulphide  lowers  the  traosniis- 
sion  only  from  100  to  94*8*. 

A  perfect  solvent  of  the  iodine  would  be  perfectly  neutral  to 
the  total  radiation  \  and  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  shown  by 
the  foregoing  experiment  to  approach  tolerably  near  perfection. 
We  have  in  it  a  body  capable  of  transmitting  with  little  loss  the 
total  radiation  of  the  el^tric  light.  Our  object  is  now  to  filter 
this  total,  by  the  introduction  into  the  bisulphide  of  a  substance 
competent  to  quench  the  visible  and  transmit  the  invisible  rays. 
Iodine  does  this  with  marvellous  sharpness.  In  a  short  paper 
'^  On  Luminous  and  Obscure  Radiation,'^  pubUshed  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine  for  November  1864,  the  diathermancy  of 
this  substance  is  illustrated  by  the  following  Table : — 

Table  III. — Radiation  through  dissolved  Iodine. 

Source.  Transmission. 

Dark  spiral  of  platinum  wire    .     .     .     100 

Lampblack  at  212""  Fahr.         ...     100 

Red-hot  platinum  spiral      ....     100 

Hydrogen-flame 100 

Oil-flame 97 

Gas-flame 96 

White-hot  spiral 95-4 

Electric  light,  battery  of  50  cells  .     .      90 
These  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  way : — A  rock- 
salt  cell  was  first  filled  with  the  transparent  bisulphide,  and  the 

*  The  partial  destruction  of  the  reflexion  from  the  sides  of  the  cell  by 
the  introduction  of  the  bisulphide  is  not  here  taken  into  account. 
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quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  the  pure  liquid  to  the  pQe  was. 
determined.  The  same  cell  was  afterwards  filled  with  the  opake 
solution^  the  transmission  through  which  was  also  determined. 
Calling  the  transmission  through  the  transparent  liquid  100, 
the  foregoing  Table  gives  the  transmission  through  the  opake. 
The  results,  it  is  plain,  refer  solely  to  the  iodine  dissolved  in  the 
bisulphide, — the  transmission  100^  for  example,  indicating,  not 
that  the  solution  itself,  but  that  the  body  dissolved  is,  within 
the  limits  of  error,  perfectly  diathermic  to  the 'radiation  from  the 
first  four  sources. 

The  layer  of  liquid  employed  in  these  last  experiments  was 
not  sufficiently  thick  to  quench  utterly  the  luminous  radiation 
from  the  electric  lamp.  A  cell  was  therefore  constructed  whose 
parallel  faces  were  2*3  inches  apart,  and  which ,  when  filled  with 
the  solution  of  iodine,  allowed  no  trace  of  the  most  highly  con- 
centrated luminous  beam  to  pass  through  it.  Five  pairs  of 
experiments  executed  with  this  cell  yielded  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

Radiation  from  Electric  Light;  battery  40  cells. 

Deflection. 

o  o 

"Through  transparent  bisulphide  .     .     47*0;  46*0 

Through  opake  solution    ....     42*3;  43*5 

"Through  transparent  bisulphide  .     .    44*0 ;  43*7 

Through  opake  solution    .     .     .     .     41-2;  40-0 

Through  transparent  bisulphide .     .     42*0;  43*0 

Calling  the  transmission  through  the  transparent  liquid  100, 
and  taking  the  mean  of  all  these  determinations,  the  transmis- 
sion through  the  opake  solution  is  found  by  calculation  to  be 
86'8.  An  absorption  of  13*2  per  cent,  is  therefore  to  be  set 
down  to  the  iodine.  This  was  the  result  with  a  battery  of  forty 
cells ;  subsequent  experiments  with  a  battery  of  fifty  cells  made 
the  transmission  89,  and  the  absorption  11. 

Considering  the  transparency  of  the  iodine  for  heat  emitted 
by  all  sources  heated  up  to  incandescence,  as  exhibited  in  Table 
III.,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  above  absorption  of  11  per 
cent,  represents  the  calorific  intensity  of  the  luminous  rays  alone. 
By  the  method  of  filtering,  therefore,  we  make  the  invisible 
radiation  of  the  electric  light  eight  times  the  visible.  Compu- 
ting, by  means  of  a  proper  scale,  the  area  of  the  spaces  A  B  C  D, 
CDE  (fig.  3),  the  former,  which  represents  the  invisible  emis- 
sion, is  found  to  be  7'7  times  the  latter.  Prismatic  analysis, 
therefore,  and  the  method  of  filtering  yield  almost  exactly  the 
same  result. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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ROTAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  p.  3170 

February  1,  1866. — Lieut-General  Sabine,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

^HE  following  communication  was  read : — 
■■■    "  On  the  Forms  of  Graphitoidal  Silicon  and  Graphitoidal  Boron.** 
By'W.  H.  Miller,  M.A.,  For.  Sec.  R.S.,  and  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
in  the  Uniyerjity  of  Cambridge. 

Graphitoidal  Silicon, 

It  has  been  so  confidently  assumed  that  graphitoidal  silicon  is 
an  allotropic  condition  of  silicon  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  that  on 
ascertaining  by  measurement  of  angles  that  some  graphitoidal  silicon 
given  me  by  Dr.  Matthiessen  was  in  simple  and  twin  octahedrons,  I 
at  once  concluded  that  the  substance  had  been  wrongly  named. 
Later,  however,  I  obtained  from  Dr.  Percy  a  supply  of  graphitoidal 
silicon  of  unquestionable  authenticity.  Its  lustre  was  that  of  the 
crystals  I  had  previously  examined.  It  occurred  in  small  scales, 
having  for  the  most  part  the  appearance  of  crystals  of  the  oblique 
system.  On  measurement,  however,  they  proved  to  be  octahe- 
cirons  in  which  two  parallel  faces  were  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  faces,  and  two  other  parallel  faces  were  either  too  small  to  be  ob* 
served  or  were  altogether  wanting.  One  of  the  scales  had  all  the 
faces  of  a  twin  octahedron.  It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  no  reason, 
founded  on  a  difference  of  form,  for  separating  graphitoidal  from  octa- 
hedral silicon,  the  sole  distinction  being  that  the  crystals  of  the  latter 
are  more  perfect  than  those  of  the  former. 

Graphitoidal  Boron, 

The  forms  of  boron  have  been  described  by  the  Commendatbre 
Quintino  Sella  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Turin 
on  the  4th  of  January  and  the  14th  of  June,  1857,  and  by  the  Baron 
Sartorius  v.  Waltershausen  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Gottingen  on  the  1st  of  August  of  the  same  year.  They  found 
independently  that  the  adamantine  boron  of  Wohler  and  Deville,  con- 
taining a  variable  and  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  aluminium  and 
carbon,  considered  by  Sella  as  possibly  a  definite  compound  of  boron 
with  aluminium  and  carbon  with  a  mechanical  mixture  of  pure  boron, 
crystallizes  in  forms  belonging  to  the  pyramidal  system. 

Boron  containing  2'4  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  boro  semplice  of 
Sella,  is  described  by  him  as  occurring  in  crystals,  the  faces  of 
which  are  not  so  per^ct  as  to  admit  of  a  very  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  angles  they  make  with  one  another.  The  angles  approx- 
imate to  some  of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  the  cubic  system,  but  the 
aspect  of  the  crystals,  which  are  usually  twins,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  they  belong  to  the  oblique  system,  and  that  the  angle  be- 
tween the  oblique  axes  differs  but  little  from  9QP. 


The  forms  observed  by  Sella,  considered  as  belonging  lo  the 
oblique  system,  are : — 

itlOq,e001,  c013,  m02  3,  *  1  0  I^n  5  04,ji  508,  5  203, 
/201,  Alio,  r  2  10,  ^  1  1  1,  a  1  I  2,  rf  2  1  1,  /212. 

Of  these,  I  have  since  reobserved  all,  with  the  exception  of  a,  d, 
/,  and  perhaps  p,  the  corresponding  reflexion  being  too  faint  to 
enable  me  to  affirm  the  existence  of  that  face  in  the  crystals  I  exa- 
mined. I  have  also  observed  the  following  forms  in  whidh  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  faces  is  in  most  cases,  probably  in  all,  the  same  as  in 
the  prismatic  system,  or  as  if  the  oblique  form  hkl  were  always  ac- 
companied by  the  oblique  form  kkl: 
uSOh     wl04,     t;403,    ar305,     *223,     /332,    j221. 

On  the  same  supposition  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  faces, 
the  annexed  figure  represents  an  octant  of  the  sphere  of  projection, 
the  poles  of  some  of  the  faces  not  wanted  for  comparison  with  those 
of  graphitoidal  boron  being  omitted.  The  principal  angles  taken 
or  computed  from  the  angles  provisionally  adopted  by  Sella,  are : — 
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Besides  the  two  forms  already  mentioned,  Wohler  and  Deville  ob- 
tained boron  in  extremely  thin  scales,  which  were  supposed  to  be  a 
different  modification  of  boron,  and  was  accordingly  called  graphitoi- 
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dal.  Sella,  however,  relying  apparently  upon  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  lustre  and  colour  of  the  scales,  tor  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  measurements,  expresses  his  conviction  that  they  are  not  differ- 
ent from  pure  boron.  Some  scales  of  this  substance,  for  which,  as  well 
as  a  supply  of  crystals  of  pure  boron,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Matthies- 
sen,  have  faces  on  their  edges,  but  so  narrow  that  the  reflected  image 
of  the  bright  sienal  is  diffiracted  into  a  line  of  considerable  length,  and 
therefore  difBciut  to  bisect.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine the  positions  of  the  faces  with  accuracy. 

One  of  tnem,  about  2  millims.  wide  and  0*014  millim.  thick, 
of  the  shape  of  half  a  hexagon  divided  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
two  opposite  sides,  exhibited  faces  agreeing  in  position  very  fairly, 
considering  the  unavoidable  errors  of  observation,  with  two  of  the 
fooes  k,  two  of  the  faces  e,  c,  m,  three  of  the  faces  h,  two  of  the  faces 
X,  g,  three  of  the  faces  A,  and  four  of  the  faces  a.  Another,  smaller 
and  thinner,  of  the  shape  of  a  hexagon,  had  faces  coinciding  with 
two  of  the  faces  k,  two  of  the  faces  e,  c,  m,  /,  v,  and  four  of  the  faces 
A.  The  agreement  in  position  of  so  many  of  the  faces  with  those  of 
pure  boron  appears  to  leave  but  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
forms  of  the  two  substances. 


GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  p.  319.] 

February  21, 1866.— Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "On  the  Tertiary  Mollusca  of  Jamaica."  By  R.  J.  Lechmere 
Guppy,  Esq. 

In  1862  Mr.  Lucas  Barrett  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  a 
collection  of  Miocene  fossils  from  Jamaica ;  and  the  author  having 
described  the  nature  of  the  beds  whence  the  fossils  were  obtained, 
remarked  on  the  extended  development  of  the  Miocene  formation  in 
the  Caribbean  area.  From  his  examination  of  the  fossils,  he  was 
able  to  confirm  many  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Carrick 
Moore  from  his  investigation  of  the  San-Domingo  fossils,  and  by 
Dr.  Duncan's  and  Prof.  Rupert  Jones's  investigations  of  the  Corals 
and  Foraminifera  of  the  West-Indian  Miocene  deposits. 

The  author  considered  that  the  Middle  Tertiary  beds  of  San 
Domingo,  Cuba,  Cumana,  and  the  Caroni  series  in  Trinidad,  toge- 
ther with  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Jamaica,  represent  the  upper  or 
later  part  of  the  West- Indian  Miocene;  whOe  the  chert  formation 
of  Antigua,  the  Anguilla  beds,  and  the  beds  exposed  at  San  Fer- 
nando in  Trinidad  belong  to  the  lower  and  older  part  of  the  same 
formation. 

Reference  was  then  made  to  the  distinguishing  features  and  cha- 
racteristic fossils  of  the  beds  exposed  in  the  sevend  localities  named ; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  correlate  the  beds  in  the  different  islands. 
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the  terms  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  were  used  merely  as  marking 
what  seems  to  be  their  relative  antiquity.  Out  of  sixty-one  species 
enumerated  in  this  communication,  thirty-four  have  been  found  to 
be  common  to  Jamaica  and  San  Domingo,  and  fourteen  to  Jamaica 
and  Cumana.  Thirteen  species  are  ascertained  to  be  still  living, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  other 
localities.  Several  of  the  extinct  species  exhibit  strong  eastern 
affinities ;  but  there  is  also  a  resemblance  between  a  part  of  the 
fauna  and  that  now  existing  in  the  West  Indies;  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  species  are  allied  to  European  early  and  middle 
Tertiary  forms.  The  fauna  as  a  whole  is  more  nearly  related  to 
that  of  Bordeaux,  Dax,  and  Malta  than  to  that  of  the  American 
Miocene  deposits. 

2.  "  On  Tertiary  Echinoderms  from  the  West  Indies."  By 
R.  J.  Lechmere  Guppy,  Esq. 

The  Corals,  Shells,  and  Foraminifera  of  the  West-Indian  Miocene 
having  been  more  or  less  completely  described,  the  author  now 
brought  under  notice  the  Echinoderms  belonging  to  the  same  fauna, 
which  have  been  found  in  Anguilla  and  Trinidad  associated  with 
shells  determined  to  be  of  Miocene  age.  The  species  sufficiently 
well  preserved  for  determination  are  nine  in  number,  of  which  two  are 
found  in  the  Maltese  beds ;  three  others,  which  are  new,  are  closely 
allied  to  species  found  in  the  same  locality.  Three  out  of  the  nine 
are  still  living  in  the  West-Indian  seas,  but  these  are  rare  in  the 
fossil  state. 

3.  "  On  Tertiary  Brachiopoda  from  Trinidad."  By  R.  J.  Lech- 
mere Guppy,  Esq. 

The  beds  whence  these  Brachiopoda  were  derived  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  previous  papers  ;  their  organic  remains 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  they  belong  to  a  lower  horizon  in  the 
Miocene  series  than  the  beds  of  Jamaica,  Cnmana,  and  San  Domingo. 
The  Brachiopoda,  which  consist  of  three  species  of  Terehratula,  can 
hardly  be  considered  to  throw  much  new  light  upon  the  question, 
as  they  seem  to  be  suggestive  of  Cretaceous  affinities.  As  it  bad 
been  suggested  that  the  fossils  in  question  might  be  derived  from 
older  beds,  the  reasons  which  have  led  the  author  to  an  opposite 
opinion  were  stated ;  and  it  was  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  they 
do  not  resemble  those  of  Malta. 

4.  **  On  the  affinities  of  Platysomus  and  allied  genera."  By  John 
Young,  M.D.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  described  in  detail  the  anatomy  of  Plaiyeomua  por- 
vulus,  Ag.,  and  two  new  genera,  Amphicentrum  and  Mesokpie^  all 
from  the  North  Staffordshire  Coal-field,  and»  after  discussing  tiieir 
relations  to  other  ganoids  and  to  the  Teleostei,  proposed  their  in- 
clusion, with  the  Pycnodonts  and  Eurynotus,  in  a  distinct  suborder 
of  Ganoids. 

Suborders  I.  Amiada,  II.  Lepidosteida,  III.  Orossopterygida^ 
IV.  Chondrosteida,  V.  Acanthodida^  have  already  been  described 
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by  Prof.  Huxley ;  and  the  author  now  gave  diagnoses  of  Suborder  VI. 
Lepidopleurida  (not  equivalent  to  Pleurolepida  of  Quenstedt),  in- 
cluding the  following  families :  — 

1.  Platvsomida.    Teeth  uniserial,  conical,  sharp;    palate  edentulous. 

P&hfsomus,  Ag.,  partim. 

2.  AmphieerUrida.    Donal  and  ventral  margins  sharply  angulated ;  teeth 

in  the  form  of  tuberculated  plates  on  maxillary,  mandibular,  and 
palato-Tomerine  bones;  prasmazilla  and  " pnemandibula "  eden- 
tulous.    An^hicentrum^  n.  g. 

3.  Ektryaomida.    Teeth  in  the  form  of  blunted  cones,  on  a  peduncle  with 

a  constricted  neck.    Eurytomua^Plaiyaomus,  Ag.,  partim. 

4.  MeaoUpida.    Teeth  similar  to  those  of  Euryaamtu,    MesokpiSf  n.  g., 

EurynotuBf  Ag. 

5.  PtfcnodonHdm.    Teeth  oval  or  hemispherical,  or,  if  elongate,  blunted 

cones.    Pyonodonts  of  authors  (except  the  Labroid  forms  of  Cooohi). 

PhUysamus  ranges  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Permian,  one 
species,  P.  striatus,  being  common  to  both,  as  well  as  to  England 
and  Germany.  Eurysomus  is  Permian  only ;  the  true  Pycnodonts 
ezclusiyely  Mesozoic.  The  remaining  feunilies  are  Carboniferous, 
while  the  first  three  disprove  the  generalization  as  to  the  non-exist- 
ence of  apodal  fish  before  the  Chalk. 

6.  "  Note  on  the  Scales  of  Rhizodus,  Owen."  By  John  Young, 
M.D.,  F.G.S. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  on  a  slab  in  the  collection 
of  thb  Royal  Society  at  Edinburgh,  the  characteristic  Rhizodus  teeth 
occur  along  with  thick  bony  scales  whose  exposed  area  is  orna- 
mented wi&  coarse  tubercles,  usually  irregularly  disposed,  while  the 
overlapped  anterior  area  is  concentrically  striated.  These  cha- 
racters confirm  the  generic  distinctness  of  Rhizodus  from  Holopty^ 
chius,  whose  smooth  anterior  and  rugose  free  surfaces  contrast  with 
those  described. 


LX.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  A  OAS-BUBNEB  FOB  SOUNDING  LABOE  TUBES. 
BY  E.  BEUSCH. 

^pHE  gas-burner  which  I  have  used  for  the  last  two  years  in  pro- 
-■-  dncing  from  metal  pipes,  of  2  to  3  metres  in  length  and  7  to  8  cen- 
tims*  in  width,  beautiful  continuous  organ-tones,  is  essentially  a  wide 
Bunsen's  burner,  the  upper  aperture  of  which  is  closed  by  a  wire 
gauze  which  is  convex  on  the  outside.  The  dimensions  of  this 
burner  are  as  follows.  T^e  vertical  tube  is  1 25  millims.  in  length  by 
17  millims.  internal  diameter ;  it  fits  with  gentle  friction  on  a  solid 
cylindrical  part  25  millims.  in  height,  in  which  is  screwed  the  jet  for 
the  issuing  gas.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  12  millims.  from  the 
bottom,  are  four  rectangular  orifices  12  millims.  in  height  by  6  mil- 
lims. broad,  and  to  these  correspond  four  slanting  apertures  in  the 
massive  cylinder,  by  which  air  can  mix  with  the  gas.  The  part 
where  the  gas  emerges  is  90  millims.  below  the  top  of  the  tube ; 
with  tap  and  base,  the  height  of  the  entire  burner  is  200  millims. 
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To  prepare  the  gauze  cap,  a  disk  4  centimetree  in  diameter  is  made 
of  iron- wire  gauze  of  1 70  to  200  meshes  to  the  square  centimetre  ; 
this  is  heated,  and  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  tube,  with  a  hemispherical  end,  the  disk  is  pushed 
into  the  tube,  where  it  is  held  tight  by  friction.  The  top  of  the 
wire  is  about  level  with  the  top  of  the  tube. 

The  sheet-iron  pipe  which  is  to  be  sounded  is  held  by  a  stand  in 
a  vertical  position,  with  its  lower  end  about  30  millims.  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  burner  (200  millims.),  so  that  the  lighted  and  regu- 
lated burner  can  be  brought  under  the  tube  by  means  of  wooden 
blocks,  and  raised  in  the  tube  to  such  a  height  that  the  flame  is  5  to  7 
centimetres  above  the  bottom.  The  lower  part  of  my  stove-pipe,  of 
1*8  metre  in  length,  is  provided  with  a  glass  cylindrical  addition,  of 
1 1  centimetres  in  length,  so  that  the  flame  can  be  seen ;  the  tube 
gives  the  lowest  F  sharp  of  my  harmonium,  corresponding  to  ninety- 
four  vibrations  in  a  second. 

Regulating  the  burner  requires  a  little  practice ;  at  flrst  gas  is 
allowed  to  flow  freely ;  it  is  lit,  and  the  burner  allowed  to  become 
properly  hot ;  the  flow  of  goB  is  then  regulated  by  means  of  the  tap 
on  the  burner,  or  better  by  one  further  ofi;  until  the  flame  is  only  2 
centimetres  in  height.  By  this  means  a  green  cone  of  light  wluch 
at  first  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  gradually  sinks,  and  is 
seen  as  a  green  ring  of  light  between  the  gauze  and  the  end  of  the 
tube.  (Sometimes  the  burner  now  begins  to  buzz,  and  it  does  so 
without  fail  if  the  supply  of  gas  is  reduced.)  If  the  burner  is  now 
brought  into  the  pipe,  the  tube  immediately  begins  to  sound ;  if  not 
at  once,  the  tone  certainly  comes  when  the  flat  hand  has  been  held 
for  a  short  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Instead  of  the  hand,  a 
pasteboard  disk  might  be  placed  under  the  tube  of  the  burner ;  but 
the  tone  becomes  thereby  somewhat  rough. 

With  a  little  practice  in  the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  gas-supply, 
it  is  always  possible  to  produce  this  tone  and  keep  it  constant  for  any 
length  of  time,  even  without  the  disk.  With  a  normal  tone  the  gauze 
is  permanently  incandescent ;  in  the  dark  it  looks  like  a  strawberry 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  green  ring  of  light ;  a  pencil  of  pale  violet 
light  rises  a  few  millimetres  above  the  tube. 

The  tone  thus  produced,  owing  to  the  number  of  accompanying 
harmonic  upper  tones,  is  richer  than  that  produced  by  almost  any 
other  musical  instrument.  The  simple  tone  of  the  siren  is  dull  and 
thin  in  comparison.  It  can  scarcely  be  heard  without  suggesting 
the  question  whether  a  gas-organ  could  not  be  constructed  on  this 
principle.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  powerful  mouthpiece 
for  sounding  a  vertical  open  tube  than  such  a  burner ;  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  starting  or  introducing  the  burner  is  not  great  enough ;  the 
buzzing  of  the  burner  outside  the  tube  may  also  be  disturbing.  Yet 
I  think  that  by  simultaneous  intonation  of  three  large  pipes  tuned  in 
harmony,  a  powerful  efiect  would  be  produced. 

2.  If  the  vibrating  flame  be  observed  in  the  dark  in  the  rotating 
mirror,  or  in  one  which  is  rapidly  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  hand,  the  incandescent  gauze  gives  a  dark-red  band,  in  which. 
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bright-green  rings  appear  at  equal  distances.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, it  is  seen  that  from  ring  to  ring  a  faint  blue  band  stretches 
above  the  red  one  in  a  wave-shaped  form,  corresponding  to  the  up- 
wards and  downwards  flickering  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flame:  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  blue  band  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
green  rings.  The  sharpness  with  which  the  latter  appear  in  the 
mirror,  indicates  that  the  intervals  of  time  during  which  the  flame 
emits  intense  green  light  are  nmall  as  compared  with  the  duration 
of  an  entire  pulsation.  The  beautiful  green  light  does  not  arise  from 
the  copper  of  the  brass  tube  ;  for  it  appears  even  in  a  glass  burner ; 
moreover  spectral  observation  shows  that  the  green  of  the  hydro- 
carbon spectrum  is  here  concerned. 

3.  The  tube,  in  the  condition  suitable  forjsounding  the  pipe,  may 
also  be  used  for  another  experiment.  If  »  platinum  wire  bent  rect* 
angularly  be  held  vertically  in  the  flame  so  that  it  is  near  the  gauze, 
the  wire  soon  begins  to  be  incandescent ;  for  the  small  flame  is  very 
hot,  and  silver  readily  melts  in  it.  If  now  the  india-rubber  gas-tube 
be  squeezed,  the  flame  is  extinguished  and  the  wire  ceases  to  ignite. 
If  after  a  few  seconds  gas  be  again  admitted,  the  wire  again  begins 
to  glow  without  the  gas  being  lighted.  But  when  the  wire  is  brightly 
glowing,  the  rekindling  of  the  flame  can  be  effected  by  gently 
breathing  on  it.  If  the  flow  of  gas  be  increased,  the  cooling  action 
of  the  gas  preponderates  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  wire,  the  ignited 
part  ascends,  but  by  diminishing  the  flow  of  gas  can  be  depressed. 

Such  a  straight  platinum  wire,  glowing  idter  the  flame  has  been 
extinguished,  might  in  many  experiments  serve  as  source  of  light, 
provided  care  were  taken  to  cut  off  curients  of  air.  In  the  form  of 
a  spiral,  the  wire  would  furnish  a  luminous  source  of  heat,  such  as  is 
usually  furnished  by  a  spirit-lamp.  Even  flat  platinum  strips,  12 
millims.  in  breadth,  remain  ignited  for  a  length  of  several  centimetres 
after  putting  out  the  flame ;  cylindrically  bent  foil,  of  about  10 
millims.  diameter  and  50  millims.  height,  suspended  over  the  gauze, 
would  perhaps  be  better.  With  a  spiral  and  with  foil,  the  burner  may 
have  a  stronger  current  of  gas. — Poggendorff's  Jnnalen,  January 
1866. 


NOTE  ON  THE  MECHANICAL  EQUIVALENT  OP  LIGHT. 
BY  MOSES  O.  FARMER^  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER. 

In  the  October  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  is  copied 
from  Poggendorff's  Annalen  an  article  by  Prof.  J.  Thomsen  of  Co- 
penhagen, "  On  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Light." 

His  results  show  that  about  13*1  foot-lbs.  per  minute  represent  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  a  spermaceti  candle  burning  at  the  rate  of 
126^  grs.  per  hour. 

0^  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  there  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  £.  S.  Ritchie,  from  the  cupola  of  the  State  House  in  Boston,  an 
electrical  light  developed  by  the  action  of  250  Bunsen  cells  arranged 
in  five  rows  of  fiifty  cells. 

The  intensity  of  this  light  was  estimated  by  Professor  William 
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B.  Rogers,  by  direct  measurement^  as  equal  to  that  of  from  10,000  to 
13,000  standard  candles. 

If  we  consider  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Bunsen  cell  equal 
to  the  evolution  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen gases  per  minute,  in  a  circuit  of  which  the  total  resistance  is 
equal  to  that  of  4400  feet  of  a  round  wire  ^th  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, made  from  electrotype  copper,  aiid  if  we  assume  also  the 
internal  resistance  of  such  a  cell  to  be  equal  to  15  feet  of  such  wire 
(these  are  about  the  average  measurements),  then  the  maximum 
available  electrical  energy  which  these  250  cells  would  evolve  would 

lxi2fl=jxi«24^  =80666666. 

m  5 

Since  about  614  of  these  units  of  electrical  energy  are  the  equiva- 

lent  of  one  unit  of  mechanical  energy,  we  find  — =  131,000 

614 

foot-lbs.  as  the  mechanical  energy  equivalent  to  the  light  developed. 
Dividing  this  by  the  estimated  amount  of  light,  we  get 

131000  _,«-    _  131000     ,^.,  -    ^,, 
,^^,^   =  13*1,  or    ,^^^^  =10*1  foot-lbs. 
10000  13000 

per  minute  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  a  candle-light,  a  remailL* 
ably  close  agreement  with  tlie  results  of  Professor  Thomsen. — Silli- 
man's  American  Journal  for  March  1866. 


ON  THE  COMF08ITION  OF  FORCES. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fhilosophieal  Magazine  and  Joamai. 

Gbntlbmbn,  Belfast,  April  12th,  1806. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  April  Number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  in  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  my  communi- 
cation "  On  the  Composition  of  Forces,"  I  have  perceived  that  the 
demonstration  of  (4)  proposed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  note  at 
foot  of  page  251  is  inconclusive,  as  Prop.  II.  is  not  applicable  to  the 
case  of  the  two  pairs  of  forces  referred  to  in  that  paragraph  of  the 
note ;  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  withdraw  that  pangraph.  But  the 
proof  of  the  same  subsection  (4)  of  Prop.  IV.,  given  above  in 
the  text,  page  250,  is  unexceptionable  and  not  mfuch  longer;  and 
therefore  this  method  of  completing  Laplace's  proof  is,  I  conceive, 
still  perfect. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

JoBV  Stsyxllt. 
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LXI.  On  the  Spectra  of  same  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  JBy  William 
HuGGiNS,  RR.A.S.,  andW.  A.  Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Treas. 
and  V.P.R.S,f  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London*. 

[Witli  Two  Plates.] 

§  I.  Introduction. 

1.  'T^HE  recent  discovery  by  Kirchhoff  of  the  connexion  between 
-L  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  bright  lines 
of  terrestrial  flames^  so  remarkable  for  the  wide  range  of  its  ap- 
plication, has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  experimentalist  a  method 
of  analysis  which  is  not  rendered  less  certain  by  the  distance  of 
the  objects  the  light  of  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  examination. 
The  great  success  of  this  method  of  analysis  as  applied  by  Kirch- 
ho£f  to  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  sun,  rendered  it  obvious  that  the  application  of 
this  new  method  of  analysis  to  the  light  which  reaches  the  earth 
from  the  fixed  stars  would  be  an  investigation  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, in  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  plan  and 
structure  of  the  visible  universe.  Hitherto  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  man  of  these  immensely  distant  bodies  has  been  almost 
confined  to  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  which  observation 
shows  to  be  united  in  systems,  are  composed  of  matter  sub- 
jected to  the  same  laws  of  gravitation  as  those  which  rule  the 
members  of  the  solar  system.  To  this  may  be  added  the  high 
probability  that  they  must  be  self-luminous  bodies  analogous  to 
our  sun,  and  probably  in  some  cases  even  transcending  it  in 
brilliancy.  Were  they  not  self-luminous,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  their  hght  to  reach  us  from  the  enormous  distances  at 

^  From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1864^  Part  II.  Communicated, 
with  additional  notes,  by  the  Authors. 
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which^  as  the  absence  of  sensible  parallax  in  the  case  of  most  of 
them  shows^  they  must  be  placed  from  our  system. 

The  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars  by  a  pris- 
matic analysis  of  the  light  which  comes  to  us  from  them^  how- 
ever^ is  surrounded  with  no  ordinary  difficulties.  The  light  of 
the  bright  stars,  even  when  concentrated  by  an  object-glass  or 
speculum^  is  found  to  become  feeble  when  subjected  to  the  large 
amount  of  dispersion  which  is  necessary  to  give  certainty  and 
value  to  the  comparison  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  stellar  spectra 
with  the  bright  lines  of  terrestrial  matter.  Another  difficulty, 
greater  because  it  is  in  its  efiect  upon  observation  more  inju- 
rious, and  is  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  the  experimen- 
talist, presents  itself  in  the  ever-changing  want  of  homogeneity 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere  through  which  the  stellar  light  has  to 
pass.  This  source  of  difficulty  presses  very  heavily  upon  ob- 
servers who  have  to  work  in  a  climate  so  unfavourable  in  this 
respect  as  our  own.  On  any  but  the  finest  nights  the  numerous 
and  closely  approximated  fine  lines  of  the  stellar  spectra  are  seen 
so  fitfully  that  no  observations  of  value  can  be  made.  It  is  from 
this  cause  especially  that  we  have  found  the  inquiry,  in  which 
for  more  than  two  years  and  a  quarter  we  have  been  engaged, 
more  than  usually  toilsome ;  and  indeed  it  has  demanded  a  sacri- 
fice of  time  very  great  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain. 

2.  Previously  to  January  1862,  in  which  month  we  commenced 
these  experiments,  no  results  of  any  investigation  undertaken 
with  a  similar  purpose  had  been  published.  With  other  objects 
in  view,  two  observers  had  described  the  spectra  of  a  few  of  the 
brighter  stars,  viz.  Fraunhofer  in  1823*,  and  Douati,  whose 
memoir,  "  Intorno  alle  strie  degli  spettri  stellari,"  was  published 
in  the  Annali  del  Museo  Fiorentino  for  1862. 

Fraunhofer  recognized  the  solar  lines  D,  E,  6,  and  F  in  the 
spectra  of  the  Moon,  Venus,  and  Mars ;  he  also  found  the  line 
I)  in  Capella,  Betelgeux,  Procyon,  and  Pollux;  in  the  two  former 
he  also  mentions  the  presence  of  b.  Castor  and  Siritts  exhibited 
other  lines.  Donati's  elaborate  paper  contains  observations  upon 
fifteen  stars ;  but  in  no  case  has  he  given  the  positions  of  more 
than  three  or  four  bars,  and  the  positions  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  lines  of  the  different  spectra  relatively  to  the  solar  spectrum 
do  not  accord  with  the  results  obtained  either  by  Fraunhofer  or 
by  ourselves.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  well- 
known  accuracy,  we  have  not  found  any  error  in  the  positions  of 
the  lines  indicated  by  Fraunhofer. 

8.  Early  in  1862  we  had  succeeded  in  arranging  a  form  of 
apparatus  in  which  a  few  of  the  stronger  lines  in  some  of  the 
*  Gilbert's  Annahn,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  374. 
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brighter  stars  could  be  seen.  The  remeasuring  of  those  already 
described  by  Fraunhofer  and  Donati,  and  even  the  determining 
the  positions  of  a  few  similar  lines  in  other  stars,  however,  would 
have  been  of  little  value  for  our  special  object,  which  was  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  constituent  elements  of  the  different 
stars.  We  therefore  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to 
the  perfecting  of  an  apparatus  which  should  possess  sufficient 
dispersive  and  defining  power  to  resolve  such  lines  as  D  and  b 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  Such  an  instrument  would  bring  out 
the  finer  Unes  of  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  if  in  this  respect  they 
resembled  the  sun.  It  was  necessary  for  our  purpose  that  the 
apparatus  should  further  be  adapted  to  give  accurate  measures 
of  the  lines  which  should  be  observed,  and  that  it  should  also  be 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  spectra  of  the  chemical  elements 
to  be  observed  in  the  instrument  simultaneously  with  the  spectra 
of  the  stars.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  needful  that  these  two 
spectra  should  occupy  such  a  position,  relatively  to  each  other,  as 
to  enable  the  observer  to  determine  with  certainty  the  coincidence 
or  non-coincidence  of  the  bright  lines  of  the  elements  with  the 
dark  lines  in  the  light  from  the  star. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1 862  we  had  succeeded  in  con* 
structing  an  apparatus  which  fulfilled  part  of  these  conditions. 
With  this  some  of  the  lines  of  the  spectra  of  Aldebaran,  a  Ono- 
nis, and  Sirius  were  measured;  and  from  these  measures  dia- 
grams of  these  stars,  in  greater  detail  than  had  then  been  pub* 
lished,  were  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in  February  1863. 
After  the  note  was  sent  to  the  Society,  we  became  acquainted 
with  some  similar  observations  on  severid  other  stars  by  Euther- 
furd,  in  Silliman's  Journal  for  1868*.  About  the  same  time 
figures  of  a  few  stellar  spectra  were  also  published  by  Secchif* 
In  March  1863  the  Astronomer  Royal  presented  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  a  diagram  in  which  are  shown  the  positions 
of  a  few  lines  in  sixteen  stars :(. 

Since  the  date  at  which  our  note  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Society 
our  apparatus  has  been  much  improved^  and  in  its  present  form 
of  construction  it  fulfils  satisfactorily  several  of  the  conditions 
required. 

§  II.  Description  of  the  Apparatus  and  Methods  of  Observation 
emptoyed. 

4.  This  specially  constructed  spectrum-apparatus  is  attached 
to  the  eye-end  of  a  refracting  telescope  of  8  inches  aperture  and 
10  feet  focal  length,  which  is  mounted  equatorially  in  the  obser- 

*  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  71. 

t  Asironomiscke  Nachrichtm,  No.  1405,  March  3, 1863. 
X  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Aatronomical  Society,  vol.  xziiL  p.  190, 
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vatory  of  Mr.  Huggins  at  Upper  Tulse  Hill.  The  object-glass 
is  a  very  fine  one^  by  AIvaD  Clark  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ; 
the  equatorial  mounting  is  by  Cooke  of  York ;  and  the  telescope 
is  carried  very  smoothly  by  a  clock  motion. 

As  the  linear  spectrum  of  the  point  of  light  which  a  star  forms 
at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  is  too  narrow  for  the  observation 
of  the  dark  lines,  it  becomes  necessary  to  spread  out  the  image 
of  the  star;  and  to  prevent  loss  of  light,  it  is  of  importance  that 
this  enlargement  should  be  in  one  direction  only ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  light  received  by  the  object-glass  should  be  coneeo* 
trated  into  a  fine  line  of  light  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  having 
a  length  not  greater  than  will  correspond  to  that  breadth  of  the 
spectrum  which  (when  viewed  in  the  apparatus)  will  be  just  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  eye  to  distinguish  with  ease  the  dark  lines  by 
which  it  may  be  crossed.  No  arrangement  tried  by  us  has  been 
found  more  suitable  to  effect  this  enlargement  in  one  direction 
than  a  cylindrical  lens,  which  was  first  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  Fraunhofer.  In  the  apparatus  by  which  the  spectra  described 
in  our  '^Note"  of  February  1863  were  observed,  the  cylindrical 
lens  employed  was  plano-convex,  of  0*5  inch  focal  length.  This 
was  placed  within  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  collimator. 

The  present  form  of  the  apparatus  is  represented  in  Plate  Y. 
figs.  1  and  2,  where  the  cylindrical  lens  is  marked  a.  This  is 
plano-convex,  an  inch  square,  and  of  about  14  inches  focal  length. 
The  lens  is  mounted  in  an  inner  tube,  b,  sliding  within,  the  tube 
c,  by  which  the  apparatus  is  adapted  to  the  eye-end  of  the  tele- 
scope. The  axial  direction  of  the  cylindrical  surface  is  placed 
at  riffht  angles  to  the  slit  d,  and  the  distance  of  the  lens  from 
the  slit  within  the  converging  pencils  from  the  object-glass  is 
such  as  to  give  exactly  the  necessary  breadth  to  the  spectrum. 

In  consequence  of  the  object-glass  being  over-corrected,  the 
red  and,  especially,  the  violet  pencils  are  less  spread  out  than  the 
pencils  of  intermediate  refrangibility ;  so  that  the  spectrum,  in- 
stead of  having  a  uniform  breadth,  becomes  slightly  narrower  at 
the  red  end,  and  tapers  off  in  a  greater  degree  towards  the  more 
refrangible  extremity*. 

*  The  experiment  was  made,  of  so  placing  the  cylindrical  lent  that  the 
axial  direction  of  its  convex  cylindrical  surface  should  be  parallel  with  the 
direction  of  the  slit.  The  line  of  light  is  in  this  case  formed  by  the  lens ; 
and  the  length  of  this  line,  corresponding  to  the  visible  breadth  of  the  spec- 
trum, is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  object-glaas 
where  they  fall  upon  the  slit.  With  this  arrangement,  the  spectrum  ap- 
pears to  be  spread  out,  in  place  of  being  contracted,  at  the  two  extremities. 
Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  dispersion  to  which  the  habt  is  subjected,  it 
was  judged  unadvisable  to  weaken  still  further  the  already  feeble  illumina- 
tion of  the  extremities  of  the  spectrum ;  and  in  the  examination  of  the 
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In  front  of  the  slit  d,  and  over  one  half  of  it,  is  placed  a  right- 
angled  prism  ey  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  the  light  which  it 
receives  from  the  mirror/ through  the  slit.  In  the  brass  tube 
c  are  two  holes :  by  one  of  these  the  light  is  allowed  to  pass  from 
the  mirror  to  the  reflecting-prism  e ;  and  by  means  of  the  other^ 
access  to  the  milled  head  for  regulating  the  width  of  the  sUt  is 

I  permitted.  Behind  the  slit^  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  its  focal 
ength^  is  placed  an  achromatic  collimating  lens  ff,  made  by 
T.  Ross ;  this  has  a  diameter  of  06  inch,  and  a  focal  length  of 
4^  inches.  These  proportions  are  such  that  the  lens  receives 
the  whole  of  the  light  which  diverges  from  the  linear  image  of 
the  star  when  this  is  brought  exactly  within  the  jaws  of  the  slit. 

The  dispersing  portion  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  two  prisms, 
h,  each  having  a  refracting  angle  of  about  60° ;  they  were  made 
by  T.  Boss,  and  are  of  very  dense  and  homogeneous  flint  glass. 
The  prisms  are  supported  upon  a  suitable  mounting,  which  per- 
mits them  to  be  duly  levelled  and  adjusted.  Since  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  light  from  the  stars  limits  the  observations  for 
the  most  part  to  the  central  and  more  luminous  portions  of  the 
spectrum,  the  prisms  have  been  adjusted  to  the  angle  of  mini- 
mum deviation  for  the  ray  D.  A  cover  of  brass,  k,  encloses 
this  part  of  the  apparatus;  and  by  this  means  the  prisms  are 
protected  from  accidental  displacement  and  from  dust. 

The  spectrum  is  viewed  through  a  small  achromatic  telescope 
/,  furnished  with  an  object-glass  of  0*8  inch  diameter  and  6*75 
inches  focal  length.  This  telescope  has  an  adjustment  for  level 
at  m.  The  axis  of  the  telescope  can  be  lowered  and  raised,  and 
the  tube  can  be  also  rotated  around  the  vertical  axis  of  support 
at  n.  At  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  are  fixed  two  wires,  cross- 
ing at  an  angle  of  90°.  These  are  viewed,  together  with  the 
spectrum,  by  a  positive  eyepiece  p,  giving  a  magnifying  power 
of  5*7  diameters.  As  the  eyes  of  the  two  observers  do  not 
possess  the  same  focal  distance,  a  spectacle-lens,  corresponding 
to  the  focal  difference  between  the  two,  was  fitted  into  a  brass 
tube,  which  slipped  easily  over  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope, 
and  was  used  or  withdrawn  as  was  necessary. 

This  telescope,  when  properly  adjusted  and  clamped,  is  carried 
by  a  micrometer- screw  q,  which  was  constructed  and  fitted  to  the 
instrument  by  Cooke  and  Sons.  The  centre  of  motion  about 
which  it  is  carried  is  placed  approximatively  at  the  point  of  in- 

ttellsr  ipectra  the  position  of  the  cylindrical  lens  with  its  axis  at  right 
anelet  to  the  slit,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  therefore  adopted. 

A  pUmO'Concttve  cylindrical  lens  of  about  14  inches  negative  focal  length 
was  also  tried.  The  slight  advantage  which  this  possesses  over  the  convex 
form  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  increased  length 
given  to  the  whole  apparatus. 
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tersectioD  of  tbe  red  and  the  violet  pencils  from  the  last  prism ; 
consequently  it  falls  within  the  last  face  of  the  prism  nearest  the 
small  telescope.  All  the  pencils  therefore  which  emerge  from 
the  prism  are^  by  the  motion  of  the  telescope^  caused  to  fall 
nearly  centrically  upon  its  object-glass.  The  micrometer-screw 
has  60  threads  to  an  inch ;  and  each  revolution  is  read  to  the 
hundredth  part,  by  the  divisions  engraved  upon  the  head.  This 
gives  a  scale  of  about  1800  parts  to  the  interval  between  the 
lines  A  and  H  of  the  solar  spectrum.  During  the  whole  of  the 
observations  the  same  part  of  the  screw  has  been  used ;  and  the 
measures  being  relative,  the  inequalities,  if  any,  in  the  thread 
of  this  part  of  the  screw  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
The  eye-lens  for  reading  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer-screw  is 
shown  at  s. 

The  mirror /receives  the  light  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
star-spectrum,  and  reflects  it  upon  the  prism  e,  in  front  of  the 
slit  d.  This  light  was  usually  obtained  from  the  induction-spark 
taken  between  electrodes  of  different  metals,  fragments  or  wired 
of  which  were  held  by  a  pair  of  small  forceps  attached  to  the 
insulating  ebonite  clamp  r.  Upon  a  moveable  stand  in  the  ob- 
servatory was  placed  the  induction-coil,  already  described  by  one 
of  us*,  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  which  was  inserted  a  Leyden 

?'  T  having  140  square  inches  of  tinfoil  upon  each  of  its  sur^ces. 
he  exciting  battery,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  being  always 
available,  consisted  of  four  cells  of  Smee's  construction,  with 
plates  6  inches  by  3,  was  placed  without  the  observatory.  Wires, 
m  connexion  with  this  and  the  coil,  were  so  arranged  that  the 
observer  could  make  and  break  contact  at  pleasure  without 
removing  his  eye  from  the  small  telescope.  This  was  the  more 
important  since,  by  tilting  the  mirror  /,  it  is  possible,  within 
narrow  limits,  to  alter  the  position  of  the  spectrum  of  the  metal 
relatively  to  that  of  the  star.  An  arrangement  is  thus  obtained 
which  enables  the  observer  to  be  assured  of  the  perfect  corre- 
spondence in  relative  position  in  the  instrument  of  the  stellar 
spectrum  and  the  spectrum  to  be  compared  with  it. 

5.  The  satisfactory  performance  of  this  apparatus  is  proved  by 
the  very  considerable  dispersion  and  admirably  sharp  definition 
of  the  known  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  metallic  vapours. 
When  it  is  directed  to  the  sun,  the  line  D  is  sufficiently  divided 
to  permit  the  line  within  it,  marked  in  Kirchhoff's  map  as  coin- 
cident with  nickel,  to  be  se^n.  The  close  groups  of  the  metallic 
spectra  are  also  well  resolved. 

When  this  improved  apparatus  was  directed  to  the  stars,  a 
large  number  of  fine  lines  was  observed,  in  addition  to  those  that 
had  been  previously  seen.  In  the  spectra  of  all  the  brighter 
*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1864,  p.  141. 
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sUrs  which  we  have  examined,  the  daric  lines  appear  to  be  as 
fine  and  as  numerous  as  they  are  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The 
great  breadth  of  the  lines  in  the  green  and  more  refrangible 
parts  of  Sirius  and  some  other  stars,  as  seen  in  the  less  perfect 
form  of  apparatus  which  was  first  employed,  and  which  band- 
like appearanoe  was  so  marked  as  specially  to  distinguish  them, 
has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  disappeared ;  and  though  these  lines 
are  still  strong,  they  now  appear,  as  compared  with  the  strongest 
of  the  solar  lines,  by  no  means  so  abnormally  broad  as  to  require 
these  stars  to  be  placed  in  a  class  apart.  No  stars  su£Bciently 
bright  to  give  a  spectrum  have  been  observed  to  be  without  lines. 
The  stars  admit  of  no  such  broad  distinctions  of  elassification. 
Star  differs  from  stfg:  alone  in  the  grouping  and  arrangement 
of  the  numerous  fine  lines  by  which  their  spectra  are  crossed. 

6.  For  the  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison,  a  few  of 
the  more  characteristic  lines  of  twenty^nine  of  the  elements  were 
measured  with  the  instrument.  These  were  laid  down  to  scale, 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  chart,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting,  by  a 
comparison  with  the  lines  measured  in  the  star,  those  elements 
the  coincidence  of  the  lines  of  which  with  stellar  lines  was 
proba))le. 

For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  perfect  accuracy  in  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  instrument  between  the  atar-rspectrum  and  the  spec- 
trum to  be  observed  simultaneously  with  it,  the  following  gene- 
ral method  of  observing  was  adopted: — The  fiauie  of  a  small 
lamp  of  alcohol  saturated  with  chloride  of  sodium  was  placed 
centrally  before  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  sodium-spectrum.  The  sodium-spectrum  was  then  obtained 
by  the  induction-spark,  and  the  mirror/ was  so  adjusted  that 
the  components  of  the  double  line  D,  which  is  well  divided  in 
the  instrument,  should  be  severally  coincident  in  the  two  spectra. 
The  lamp  was  then  removed^,  and  the  telescope  directed  to  the 
sun,  when  Fraunhofer's  line  D  was  satisfactorily  observed  to 
coincide  perfectly  with  that  of  sodium  in  the  induction-spark. 
Having  thus  ascertained  that  the  sodium  lines  coincided  in  the 
instrument  with  the  solar  lines  D,  it  was  of  importance  to  have 
assurance  from  experiment  that  the  other  parts  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum would  also  accurately  agree  in  position  with  those  corre- 
sponding to  them  in  the  spectrum  of  comparison.  When  elec- 
trodes of  magnesium  were  employed,  the  components  of  the 
triple  group  characteristic  of  this  metal  severally  coincided  with 
the  corresponding  lines  of  the  group  b,  C  and  F  also  agreed 
exactly  in  position  with  the  lines  of  hydrogen ;  the  coincidence 
of  several  of  the  principal  lines  of  iron  was  also  observed.  The 
stronger  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  were  measured  in  the  spectra  of 
th^  moon  and  of  Venus,  and  these  measures  were  found  to  be 
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accordant  with  those  of  the  same  lines  taken  in  the  solar 
spectrum. 

Before  commencing  the  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  a  star, 
the  alcohol-lamp  was  again  placed  before  the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope,  and  the  correct  adjustment  of  the  apparatus  obtained 
with  certainty.  The  first  observation  was  whether  the  star  con- 
tained a  double  line  coincident  with  the  sodium  lines  D.  When 
the  presence  of  such  a  line  had  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
we  considered  it  sufficient  in  subsequent  observations  of  the  same 
star  to  commence  by  ascertaining  the  exact  agreement  in  posi- 
tion of  this  known  stellar  line  with  the  sodium  lines  D. 

Since  from  flexure  of  the  parts  of  the  spectrum-apparatus  the 
absolute  reading  of  the  micrometer  might  vary  when  the  tele- 
scope was  directed  to  stars  differing  greatly  in  altitude,  the  mea- 
sure of  the  line  in  the  star  which  w^as  known  to  be  coincident 
with  that  of  sodium  was  always  taken  at  the  commencement  and 
at  the  end  of  each  set  of  measures.  The  distances  of  the  other 
lines  from  this  line,  and  not  the  readings  of  the  micrometer, 
were  then  finally  registered  as  the  measures  of  their  position ; 
and  these  form  the  numbers  given  in  the  Tables,  from  which 
the  diagrams  of  the  star-spectra  have  been  laid  down. 

The  very  close  approximation*,  not  unfrequently  the  identity, 
of  the  measures  obtained  for  the  same  line  on  di£ferent  occasions, 
as  well  as  the  very  exact  agreement  of  the  lines  laid  down  from 
these  measures  with  the  stellar  lines  subsequently  determined 
by  a  direct  comparison  with  metallic  lines  the  positions  of  which 
were  known,  have  given  the  authors  great  confidence  in  the 
minute  accuracy  of  the  numbers  and  drawings  which  they  have 
now  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Society. 

§  III.  Observations  on  the  Moon  and  Planets. 

7.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  solar  spectrum  many  addi- 
tional remarkable  lines  make  their  appearance  when  light  from 
the  sun  seen  near  the  horizon  reaches  the  observer,  after  having 
traversed  a  much  greater  length  of  our  atmosphere  than  when 
the  sun  is  viewed  at  greater  altitudes.  This  circumstance  sug- 
gested to  us  the  importance  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  solar 
light  after  reflexion  from  the  moon  and  planets,  in  reference  to 
the  extent  and  analogous  constitution  of  atmospheres  possibly 
surrounding  these  bodies.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  spectra  of 
the  moon,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  have  been  observed 
on  several  occasions  with  this  special  object  in  view. 

8.  The  Moon, — All  the  astronomical  phenomena  in  which  we 

*  These  measures,  on  repeated  obseryation,  seldom  yaried  more  than  a 
single  division  of  the  scale,  or  tiW^  of  the  distance  between  A  and  H. 
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should  expect  to  discover  indications  of  an  atmosphere  about  the 
moon^  if  such  exist,  agree  in  proving  the  non-existence  of  a  lunar 
atmosphere  of  sensible  amount.  From  the  absence  of  appred- 
able  refraction  at  the  moon's  limb,  and  from  the  sudden  extinc- 
tion during  a  total  lunar  eclipse  of  stars  of  even  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  magnitude  at  the  limb  of  the  moon,  ''  we  are/'  writes 
Sir  John  Herschei,  '' entitled  to  conclude  that  no  amount  of 
appreciable  vapour  is  suspended  near  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  ....  the  non-existence  of  an  atmosphere  at  the  moon's 
edge  having  the  1980th  part  of  the  density  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere"*. 

As  by  direct  observation  we  know  that  the  solar  light  is 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  moon,  the  light  which  reaches 
the  earth  after  having  undergone  this  reflexion  must  have  passed 
through  a  length  of  lunar  atmosphere,  if  such  exists  at  least 
equal  to  double  the  height  of  such  atmosphere  above  that  sur- 
face of  the  moon  which  is  visible  to  us.  Fi*om  some  parts  of  the 
moon,  when  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  its  illuminated  surface 
is  turned  towards  the  earth,  the  length  of  the  column  of  lunar 
atmosphere  which  the  solar  Ught  would  have  to  traverse  would 
be  considerably  greater. 

The  examination  of  lunar  light  by  the  spectroscope,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  light  reflected  from  different  portions  of  the 
moon's  illuminated  surface  with  each  other  by  this  method, 
would  take  place  under  conditions  favourable  to  the  detection  of 
an  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent,  if  such  exist. 

The  moon  was  examined  by  us  on  April  12  and  November  26, 
1862,  March  31  and  December  31,  1863,  March  15  and  19, 
and  April  12,  1864.  The  solar  lines  were  perfectly  well  seen, 
appearing  exceedingly  sharp  and  fine.  The  line  D  was  well 
divided,  and  its  components  were  observed  to  coincide  with  those 
of  sodium.  Coincidence  of  the  magnesium  group  with  the  three 
lines  forming  b  was  also  observed.  The  lunar  spectrum  is  indeed 
full  of  fine  lines ;  and  they  were  well  seen,  from  B  to  about  half- 
way between  0  and  H.  On  all  these  occasions  no  other  strong 
Unes  were  observed  than  those  which  are  visible  in  the  solar 
spectrum  when  the  sun  has  a  considerable  altitude. 

Previously  to  the  observations  of  March  16  and  19,  and  April 
12,  1864,  the  apparatus  was  directed  to  the  sun  when  near  the 
horizon,  and  the  relative  positions  and  characteristic  appearances 
of  the  atmospheric  lines  in  the  orange  and  red  were  carefully 
observed.  These  portions  of  the  spectrum  were  closely  scruti- 
nized when  the  moon's  light  was  afterwards  examined ;  but  no 

*  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  7th  edition,  par.  431,  p.  284.  See  also  a  paper 
by  Professor  Challis  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  RoyaJ  Astronomical 
Society,  vol.  zziii.  p.  264,  June  1863. 
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indication  of  similar  lines  could  be  detected.  On  each  of  the 
three  evenings  just  mentioned  successive  portions  of  the  moon's 
illuminated  surface,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  were 
brought  before  the  slit  of  the  spectrum-*apparatus.  The  quan- 
tity of  light  from  different  parts  was  observed  to  be  verjr  differ* 
ent ;  but  not  the  smallest  change  in  the  lines  of  the  spectium 
could  be  perceived,  either  in  respect  of  relative  intensity  or  the 
addition  or  disappearance  of  any  lines*. 

The  result  of  this  spectrum  analysis  of  the  light  reflected  by 
the  moon  is  wholly  n^ative  aa  to  the  existence  oi  any  consider- 
able-lunar atmosphere  t* 

9.  The  Planets  Jvpiter,  Saturn,  Man,  and  Venus. — ^The  very 
rapidly  changing  appearances  of  the  disk  of  Jupiter,  other  than 
those  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  planet,  present  very  strong 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  very  considerable  atmosphoe 

*  [With  the  spectrum-apparatus  described  at  page  415,  the  spectra  of 
particular  and  very  limited  regioDs  of  the  moon's  surface  can  be  examined. 
The  opening  of  the  slit  of  the  apparatus  corresponding  to  a  noNectniia  thai 
can  be  separately  observed  is  about  yj^  inch  X  t^  inch.  The  im^  of 
the  moon  formed  by  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  has  a  diameter  otl  *m 
inch.  Practically  it  is  found  that  the  light  reflected  from  an  area  upon  the 
surface  of  the  moon  of  about  one-third  that  of  Tycho  can  be  analyzed  in 
the  instrument. 

The  particular  spot  of  the  moon^  surface  upder  observation  can  be  aacer^ 
tained  by  means  of  the  finder  attached  to  the  telescope.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  a  special  set  of  wires,  accurately  adjusted,  and  an  eyepiece  of 
cohsiderable  power  are  necessary.  When  the  part  of  the  moon's  sur&oe 
under  observation  presents  marked  inequalities  of  illumination,  the  spectra 
of  these  differently  illuminated  portions  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
differences  in  their  comparative  orightness.  In  these  obsisrvationa  the  cy- 
lindrical lens  may  be  removed. — August  31,  1864.] 

t  [A  remarkably  favourable  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  upon 
the  solar  spectrum  of  transmission  through'a  very  large  extent  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  presents  itself  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  We 
had  made  preparations  to  observe  the  copper-eoloure4  light  reflected  iroB 
the  moon  dunng  the  eclipse  of  June  1,  1863.  The  sm^l  altitude  of  th^ 
moon  on  this  occasion  rendered  the  observation  impossible,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope,  increased  in  length  by  the 
apeetram-apparatu8>  came  too  near  the  wall  of  the  observatory. — August  31, 

The  authors  observed  the  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  October  4, 1865. 
The  spectrum  of  the  penumbra  appeared  singularly  shortened  at  its  more 
refrangible  end.  The  atmospheric  groups  near  D  were  distinctly  seen  in 
the  lignt  of  the  penumbra. 

One  of  the  authors  observed  the  disappearance  of  the  speetnim  of 
c  Piscium  at  its  occultation  on  January  4,  1866.  No  dark  lines  additional 
to  those  belonging  to  the  star  were  seen  as  the  moon's  dark  limb  approached 
and  occulted  the  star.  The  disappearance  of  the  spectrum  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  any  sensible  failure  of  the  blue  or  red  rays,  but  the  spectrum  ap- 
peared to  remain  uualtered  in  the  relative  intensity  of  its  different  parts  up 
to  the  moment  of  extinction.  (Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  vol.  xxv.  p.  60.)] 
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about  Jupiter.  The  same^  though  in  a  much  less  marked  degree, 
is  probably  true  of  Saturn  and  Mars.  In  addition,  the  dimi- 
nished brightness  of  the  disk  of  Jupiter  near  the  periphery  sup- 
ports the  inference  that  an  atmosphere  exists  about  that  planets 

The  planet  Jvpiter  was  observed  on  April  12,  1862,  and 
April  14  and  May  1,  1863.  The  solar  lines  B,  C,  D,  E,  b,  F, 
and  O  were  seen,  with  numerous  fine  intermediate  lines,  and  D, 
E,  &,  and  F  were  measured ;  but  no  marked  lines  other  than 
those  usually  present  in  the  solar  spectrum  were  detected. 

[Since  these  observations  were  made,  we  have  had  a  spectrum- 
apparatus  constructed  by  Mr.  Browning,  optician,  of  theMinories, 
which  is  similar  in  general  arrangement  to  that  already  described, 
but  possesses  much  less  dispersive  power.  In  this  apparatus  the 
eylindrical  lens,  the  coUimaling  lens,  and  the  object-glass  of  the 
small  telescope  correspond  exactly  in  diameter  and  in  focal  length 
with  those  of  which  a  description  has  been  given ;  but  the  eye- 
piece of  the  telescope  is  of  less  power,  and  has  a  magnifying- 
power  of  about  three  diameters.  A  second  eyepiece  was  occa- 
sionally used,  magnifying  nine  diameters.  Two  prisms  are  em- 
ployed ;  one  has  a  refracting  angle  of  86°,  the  other  a  refracting 
angle  of  45°. 

With  this  apparatus,  in  the  spectrum  of  Jupiter  a  strong  line 
in  the  red  is  seen  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  with  the  more 
powerful  instrument,  and  was  from  this  cause  overlooked  in  our 
earlier  observations.  The  remarkable  increase  of  visibility  of  this 
line  is  due  to  the  much  greater  brilliancy  of  the  spectrum  in  this 
apparatus ;  and  this  is  much  more  than  inversely  proportional 
to  the  diminution  of  the  dispersion,  since,  on  account  of  the 
greatly  reduced  obliquity  of  incidence,  the  loss  of  light  at  the 
surfaces  of  the  prisms  by  reflexion  is  much  less.  This  saving  of 
light  in  the  spectrum-apparatus  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
observations  of  the  planetary  spectra.  The  image  of  a  planet  in 
the  telescope  is  not  a  point,  but  forms  a  disk  of  considerable 
magnitude  relatively  to  the  image  of  a  star.  Of  this  image,  en- 
larged in  one  direction  by  the  cylindrical  lens,  a  very  narrow 
section  only,  cprresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  slit,  passes  on 
through  the  coUimating  lens  to  the  prisms;  and  this  portion 
oply  of  the  total  light  collected  by  the  object-glass  becomes 
available  to  form  the  spectrum.  On  this  account  we  have  found 
the  observations  of  the  planets  much  more  difficult  than  would 
be  observations  of  stars  possessing  an  equal  apparent  brilliancy. 

This  band  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  in  the  spectrum  of 
Jupiter  occurs  in  a  rather  obscure  part  of  the  spectrum ;  more- 
over, by  the  instrument  of  greater  dispersive  power,  it  appears 
to  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  lines,  which  are  severally  very 
faint,  and  are  less  visible  than  a  single  stronger  line.     The  alti- 
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tude  of  Jupiter  being  small  (about  22^  above  the  horison)  at  tbe 
time  of  observation^  it  was  of  great  importance  to  have  satisfku;- 
tory  evidence  that  this  band  was  not  due  to  absorption  by  our 
atmosphere. 

On  June  16,  1864,  the  moon  and  Jupiter  being  near  each 
other  in  the  sky,  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  compare  directly 
the  moon's  light  with  that  of  Jupiter  under  precisely  similar 
conditions  of  atmosphere.  The  observations  of  this  evening  were 
decisive  in  showing  that  this  band  in  the  spectrum  of  Jupiter 
was  due  to  a  modification  suffered  by  the  solar  light  before 
reaching  our  atmosphere,  and  therefore  due  probably  to  absorp- 
tion by  the  atmosphere  of  Japiter. 

On  June  20,  and  ou  July  J  2  and  14,  an  observation  still  more 
crucial  was  obtained.  The  length  of  the  opening  of  the  slit  is 
much  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  telescopic  image  of  Ju- 
piter, even  after  elongation  by  the  cylindrical  lens.  If,  there- 
fore, at  the  time  of  observation  the  light  from  the  sky  is  su£S- 
ciently  intense  to  form  a  visible  spectrum,  the  spectrum  of  the 
sky  is  seen  in  the  instrument  together  with  the  spectrum  of 
Jupiter,  and  much  exceeding  it  in  breadth.  When  the  period  is 
so  chosen  that  the  degree  of  illumination  of  the  sky  is  suitable 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  Jupiter,  the  solar 
lines  and  those  due  to  our  atmosphere  are  well  seen  in  close  con- 
tiguity with  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  Jupiter,  and  occupying 
exactly  similar  relative  positions.  The  sky-spectrum  is  seen 
under  precisely  similar  conditions  of  altitude  and  of  state  of 
atmosphere.  To  the  light  of  Jupiter  under  these  circumstances 
of  observation  is  added  the  light  reflected  from  the  small  area  of 
sky  immediately  between  the  observer  and  the  planet.  This 
light,  however,  is  too  faint  in  proportion  to  that  of  Jupiter  to 
become  a  source  of  error.  In  the  diagram^  tig.  3,  Plate  V.,  the 
position  of  this  band  is  shown  relatively  to  the  spectrum  of  the 
sky.  The  band  at  91 4  of  the  scale  appears  to  be  coincident  with, 
but  much  stronger  than,  a  faint  band  in  the  sky-spectrum.  This 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  band  is  probably  due  to  an  ab- 
sorptive action  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet. 

The  bands  at  882  and  1033  of  the  scale  are  less  intense  in  the 
spectrum  of  Jupiter  than  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light  of  the  sky. 
This  variation  of  intensity  is  probably  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  light  from  the  southern  sky,  before  it  is  reflected  to  the 
observer^  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  sun,  which  is  then 
near  the  horizon,  has  had  to  traverse  a  very  much  larger  amount, 
and  a  more  dense  portion,  of  our  atmosphere  than  that  traversed 
by  the  light  received  from  Jupiter.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  explanation  that  these  bands  are  also  less  intense  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  moon  when  similarly  compared  with  those  of 
the  sky. 
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Other  lines  less  refrangible  were  perceived  in  the  spectrum  of 
Japiter^  but  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  measured.  The 
bands  in  the  orange  and  the  red  to  which  we  have  referred^ 
when  examined  in  the  spectrum-apparatus  of  greater  dispersive 
power^  and  with  a  much  stronger  illumination  by  directing  the 
apparatus  to  the  sun  when  near  the  horizon^  are  resolved  into 
groups  of  lines.  The  stronger  of  these  lines  are  represented  in 
the  upper  spectrum  of  the  diagram.  The  relative  position  of  the 
band  in  the  red  due  to  lines  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  when  the 
induction-spark  is  taken  in  air^  is  shown  below  the  spectrum  of 
Jupiter.  This  band  is  in  a  small  degree  more  refrangible  than 
the  strong  band  due  to  Jupiter. 

If  this  band^  at  914  of  the  scale^  in  Jupiter's  spectrum  con- 
sists of  lines  severally  coincident  with  the  lines  composing  the 
faint  atmospheric  band  with  which  it  appears  to  correspond  in 
position,  it  would  seem  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
the  similarity  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere  to  our  own,  with  respect 
at  least  to  one  of  its  constituents,  or  to  one  of  the  vapours  diffused 
through  it.  The  smaller  intensity  of  the  bands  882  and  1033 
would  appear  to  oppose  the  supposition  that  Jupiter's  atmosphere 
is  identical  with  our  own.  This  negative  evidence,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  weight,  since  telescopic  observa- 
tions show  that  the  light  which  we  receive  Arom  Jupiter  is  for 
the  most  part  reflected  from  clouds  floating  in  its  atmosphere  at 
an  elevation  above  the  planetary  surface.  The  solar  light,  there- 
fore, would  not  traverse  the  lower  and  denser  portions  of  Jupi- 
ter's atmosphere,  corresponding  to  those  of  our  own  atmosphere 
in  which  the  vapours,  which  probably  produce  these  lines,  appear 
to  be  chiefly  present.  The  band  about  G,  and  that  a  little  more 
refrangible  at  838  of  the  scale,  appear  quite  as  strong  in  Jupiter 
as  in  the  light  from  the  sky.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  . 
these  bands  are  in  part  due  to  absorption  at  Jupiter,  since  the 
light  from  Jupiter  suffers  less  absorption  from  our  atmosphere 
than  does  the  solar  light  reflected  from  the  sky  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  observations  were  made. 

With  the  exception  of  these  bands  in  the  orange  and  the  red, 
the  spectrum  of  Jupiter  appeared  to  correspond  exactly  with  that 
of  the  sky.— August  31,  1864.] 

Saturn  was  observed  on  April  12,  1862,  April  14,  1863,  and 
April  12,  1864.  Several  solar  lines  were  seen,  but  the  spectrum 
was  too  faint  to  permit  of  any  satisfactory  determination  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  atmospheric  lines. 

[The  spectrum  of  Saturn  was  observed  with  the  apparatus 
and  in  the  manner  described  when  speaking  of  Jupiter,  on 
June  13,  16,  and  20,  1864.  The  spectrum  was  more  difficult  of 
observation,  on  account  of  the  feebler  brilliancy  of  Saturn,  and  its 
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less  favourable  position.  Bands  in  the  red  and  orange  were  seen 
similar  to  those  in  the  spectrum  of  Jupiter,  and  by  measurement 
these  bands  were  found  to  occupy  positions  in  the  spectrum  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  bands  of  Jupiter. — ^August  81, 1864.]* 

The  spectrum  of  Mars  was  observed  on  November  6,  1862, 
and  April  17,  1863.  The  principal  solar  lines  were  seen,  and 
no  other  strong  lines  were  noticed. 

[On  August  10  and  29,  1864,  we  re-examined  Mars,  using 
the  new  spectrum-apparatus.  No  lines  in  the  red,  similar  to 
those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  were  observed ;  but  in  the  extreme 
red,  probably  about  B  and  a,  two  or  three  strong  lines  were  seen. 
With  the  exception  of  these,  no  lines  were  detected  in  the  red, 
orange,  yellow,  and  green  portions  of  the  spectrum,  other  than 
those  of  the  solar  spectrum.  At  about  F  the  brilliancy  of  the 
spectrum  diminishes  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  consequence  q{ 
a  series  of  strong  and  nearly  equidistant  bands,  which  com- 
mences at  F  and  continues  towards  the  more  refrangible  end  as 
far  as  the  spectrum  can  be  traced.  The  absorption  of  these 
bands  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  predominance  of  the  red  rays 
in  the  light  of  this  planet. 

The  spectrum-apparatus  of  greater  power  resolves  these  bands 
in  the  blue  into  groups  of  lines. — August  31,  1864.] 

The  light  of  Venus  gives  a  spectrum  of  great  beauty.  The 
observations  were  chiefly  made  on  April  17,  22,  and  26,  1863. 
The  line  D  was  seen  double.  B,  C,  and  numerous  solar  lines  to 
a  little  distance  beyond  6,  were  distinctly  visible ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  were  measured  and  found  to  agree  with  correspond- 
ing lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Lines  other  than  these,  and  in 
the  position  in  which  the  stronger  atmospheric  lines  present 
themselves,  were  carefully  looked  for,  but  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  any  such  lines  has  been  obtained.  Venus  was  observed  as 
early  in  the  evening  as  possible,  and  while  a  considerable  amount 
of  daylight  still  remained. 

The  imperfect  evidence  which  analysis  by  the  prism  affords  of 
the  existence  of  atmospheres  around  these  planets,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  probability,  amounting  almost  to  certainty  in  the 
case  of  Jupiter,  that  such  atmospheres  do  exist,  may  receive  an 
explanation  in  the  supposition  that  the  light  is  chiefly  reflected, 
not  from  the  planetary  surfaces,  but  from  masses  of  cloud  in  the 
upper  strata  of  their  atmospheres.     In  this  case  the  length  of 

*  [The  ftutbon  reobserved  Satam  on  June  13,  1865.  They  found  the 
spectra  of  the  ansae  of  the  rings  to  be  brighter  than  that  of  the  ball.  The 
dark  lines  in  the  red  and  orange,  howerer,  were  less  distinct  in  the  light  of 
the  rings  than  in  that  of  the  ball.  This  observation  is  in  accordance  with 
the  telescopic  appearance  of  Saturn  and  his  rings  when  viewed  with  high 
powers.] 
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atmosphere  which  the  light  would  have  to  traverse  woutd  be 
considerably  less^ied.  With  perhaps  the  exception  of  Mars, 
telescopic  observations  are  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition* 

§  IV.  Observations  on  the  Fixed  Stars. 

10.  The  number  of  fixed  stars  which  we  have,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent^  examined  amounts  to  nearly  50.  We  have^  however, 
concentrated  our  efforts  upon  three  or  four  of  the  brighter  stars ; 
and  two  only  of  these  have  been  mapped  with  any  degree  of 
completeness.  These  spectra  are^  indeed^  as  rich  in  lines  as  that 
of  the  sun ;  and  even  with  these  it  may  be  advantageous  to  com- 
pare the  spectra  of  additional  metals  when  the  season  is  again 
favourable.  The  few  really  fine  nights  that  are  available  whilst 
the  star  is  well  situated  for  such  observations,  in  respect  of  alti- 
tude and  the  time  of  sun-setting,  necessarily  make  the  complete 
investigation  even  of  a  single  star  the  work  of  some  years. 

11.  Aldebaran  («Tauri)  (Plate  VI.).— The  light  of  this  star  is 
of  a  pale  red.  When  viewed  in  the  spectroscope,  numerous  strong 
lines  are  at  once  evident,  particularly  in  the  orange,  the  green, 
and  the  blue  portions.  The  positions  of  about  seventy  of  these 
lines  have  been  measured,  and  their  places  have  been  given  in 
the  Table.  Besides  these,  numerous  other  strong  lines  are 
visible,  particularly  in  the  blue ;  but  they  have  not  been  measured, 
owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light ;  we  have  therefore  not  in- 
serted them  in  the  Table  or  in  the  diagram.  A  similar  remark 
is  applicable  also  to  the  results  of  our  examination  of  a  Orionis 
and  )8  Pegasi. 

We  have  compared  the  spectra  of  sixteen  of  the  terrestrial 
elements  by  simultaneous  observation  with  the  spectrum  of 
Aldebaran,  of  course  selecting  those  in  which  we  had  reason, 
from  the  observations,  to  believe  coincidence  was  most  likely  to 
occur.  Nine  of  these  spectra  exhibited  lines  coincident  with 
certain  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  star.  They  are  as  follows : — 
sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  calcium,  iron,  bismuth,  tellurium, 
antimony,  and  mercury. 

(1)  Sodium. — ^The  double  line  at  D  was  coincident  with  a 
double  line  in  the  stellar  spectrum. 

(2)  Magnesium, — The  three  components  of  the  group  at  6, 
from  electrodes  of  the  metal,  were  coincident  with  three  hues  in 
the  star- spectrum. 

(U)  Hydrogen. — The  line  in  the  red  corresponding  to  C,  and 
the  line  in  the  green  corresponding  to  F  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
were  coincident  with  strong  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  Aldebaran. 

(4)  Calcium. — Electrodes  of  the  metal  were  used ;  four  lines 
in  its  spectrum  were  observed  to  coincide  with  four  of  the  stellar 
lines. 
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(5)  Iron. — ^The  lines  in  the  speetnim  of  this  metal  are  ytrj 
nuroerouSy  but  not  remarkable  for  intensity.  There  was  a 
doable  line  corresponding  to  E  in  the  solar  spectram,  and  three 
other  more  refrangible  well-marked  lines  coincident  with  lines  in 
the  star. 

(6)  Bismuth. — Four  strong  lines  in  the  speetmm  of  this  metsl 
coincided  with  four  in  the  star-spectrum. 

(7)  TeUurktm. — In  the  spectrum  of  this  metal  also  four  of 
the  strongest  lines  coincided  with  four  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
star. 

(8)  Antimony. — ^Three  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  anti- 
mony  were  observed  to  coincide  with  stellar  lines. 

(9)  Mercury. — Four  of  the  brightest  lines  in  the  mercury- 
spectrum  correspond  in  position  with  four  lines  of  the  star. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  other  lines  in  the  spectra  of  all 
the  elements  above  enumerated  do  not  possess  corresponding 
lines  in  the  star-spectrum.  Comparisons  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
tremely fatiguing  to  the  eye^  and  are  necessarily  limited  to  the 
stronger  lines  of  each  spectrum.  In  no  case,  in  the  instanoei 
above  enumerated,  did  we  find  any  strong  line  in  the  metaUie 
spectrum  wanting  in  the  star-spectrum,  in  those  parts  where  the 
comparison  coald  be  satisfactorily  instituted. 

Seven  other  elements  were  compared  with  this  star,  vis.  nitro- 
gen, cobalt,  tin,  lead,  cadmium,  lithium,  and  barium.  No  coin- 
cidence was  observed.  With  nitrogen  three  strong  double  lines 
were  compared,  with  cobalt  one  strong  single  line  and  a  doable 
line,  with  tin  five  lines,  with  lead  two  strong  lines,  with  cadmium 
three  lines,  with  barium  two  of  the  strongest  in  the  green,  and 
with  lithium  the  line  in  the  orange,  bat  were  found  to  be  without 
any  strong  lines  in  the  star-spectrum  correspoiiding  with  them. 
The  positions  of  these  several  lines  relatively  to  the  star-spectrum 
are  given  in  the  diagram. 

12.  a  Ononis  (Betelgeux)  (Plate  VI.).— The  light  of  this  star 
has  a  decided  orange  tinge.  None  of  the  stars  which  we  have 
examined  exhibits  a  more  complex  or  remarkable  spectrum  than 
this.  Strong  groups  of  lines  are  visible,  especially  in  the  red, 
the  green,  and  the  blue  portions.  In  the  blue  comparativelv  few 
of  these  lines  have  been  measured  with  accuracy ;  we  have  Uiere- 
fore  not  inserted  them  in  the  Table  or  the  diagram.  We  have 
measured  the  position  of  about  eighty  lines  in  the  brighter  por- 
tions of  this  spectrum. 

In  the  interval  between  the  divisions  890  and  920  of  the  scale 
adopted  in  the  diagram,  is  a  shading  as  of  fine  lines.  A  fainter 
shading  of  the  same  character  is  observed  between  990  and  1010, 
also  from  1050  to  1069.     A  stronger  similar  shading  occurs 
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from  1145  to  1170,  and  from  1280  to  1800.     A  similar  shaded 
band  commences  at  1420,  and  another  at  1557*. 

The  spectra  obtained  from  sixteen  elementary  bodies  were 
observed  simultaneously  with  the  spectrum  of  «Orionis.  In 
five  of  these,  viz.  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  and  bis* 
muth,  lines  corresponding  with  certain  stellar  lines  were  found 
to  exist. 

(1)  Sodium. — The  lines  coincident  with  D  are  fainter  in  this 
star  than  in  Aldebaran. 

(2)  Moffnesium. — Decided  group  of  three  stellar  lines  coinci- 
dent with  the  group  at  b. 

(3)  Calcium. — Four  lines  of  this  metal  were  on  two  different 
occasions  seen  to  be  coincident  with  four  lines  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  star. 

(4)  /ro».— The  double  line  of  this  metal  at  E,  and  three  other 
more  refrangible  bright  lines,  coincide  with  lines  in  the  star- 
spectrum. 

(5)  Bismuth. — In  the  spectrum  of  this  metal  also,  four  lines 
were  found  to  coincide  with  four  in  the  stellar  spectrum* 

Thallium. — The  bright  green  line  so  characteristic  of  this 
metal  appears  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  lines  seen  in  the  star- 
spectrum  ;  but  this  line  may  be  due  to  calcium,  since  the  small 
difference  between  the  position  of  the  thallium  line  and  that  of 
one  of  the  calcium  lines  very  close  to  it  would  not  be  distinguish- 
able  with  the  dispersive  power  of  the  apparatus  employed. 

In  the  spectra  of  the  other  elements  which  we  compared  with 
that  of  the  star,  no  coincidences  occur. 

Hydrogen. — There  is  no  line  coincident  with  the  red  line  C  of 
hydrogen ;  but  in  the  star  are  two  strong  lines,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  position  of  C :  there  is  also  no  line  coincident  with  F. 
It  is  strikingly  confirmatory  of  this  method  of  analysis,  that  in 
all  the  stars  hitherto  examined  by  us  in  which  a  line  correspond- 
ing to  G  exists,  that  corresponding  to  F  is  also  found.  When 
F  is  absent,  C  is  also  wanting. 

In  nitrogen  three  strong  double  lines  were  compared.    In  tin 

*  [»  Orionis  has  long  been  known  as  a  variable  star  of  great  irregularity, 
botib  of  period  and  of  extent  of  chanf<e  of  brightness.  The  authors  found, 
when  they  reobservedthe  spectrum  of  this  star  in  February  and  March  1866, 
that  the  shading  as  of  fine  lines,  terminated  at  its  more  refrangible  end  by 
the  strong  line  1069'^,  was  not  then  to  be  seen.  The  absence  of  this  group 
is  of  peat  interest  in  connexion  with  the  variability  of  the  star's  light, 
especudlv  as  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  this  group  coincides  with  the 
epoch  of  the  maximum  brilliancv  of  the  star.  The  variation  in  the  colour 
of  the  star's  light  observed  by  Mr.  Baxendell  is  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  the  absence  or  presence  of  this  group.  The  authors  have  been  engaged 
with  observations  of  other  variable  stars.  (Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  2170] 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  211.  June  1866.  2  F 
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five  lines^  and  in  kad  two  bright  lines  were  compared^  but  no 
coincidence  was  found. 

Gold. — The  strongest  of  the  gold  lines  approximates  closely 
in  position  to  one  in  the  spectmm  of  the  star^  but  it  is  probably 
not  coincident. 

Three  of  the  strong  lines  of  cadmbanj  two  of  silver,  four  of 
mercury  J  two  of  barium,  and  one  (the  orange  line)  of  lithium  were 
observed  to  be  not  coincident  with  any  of  the  lines  visible  in  the 
star.  In  these  comparisons^  when  barium  was  used,  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  nearly  solid  amalgam. 

The  opening  of  the  slit  was  maintained  at  the  same  width  (not 
more  than  the  i^th  of  an  inch)  for  all  the  observations,  both 
with  Aldebaran  and  a  Orionis.  In  the  case  of  the  fainter  star 
which  follows,  it  was  very  slightly  widened. 

13.  /8  Peoast. — ^The  colour  of  this  star  is  a  fine  yellow.  In 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  groups,  in  the  gradation  of  the 
strength  of  the  lines  composing  the  groups,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  hydrogen  lines^  this  spectrum,  though  much  fainter,  ii 
closely  analogous  with  the  spectrum  of  a  Orionis,  as  figured  in 
the  Plate. 

This  star  was  carefully  observed  on  many  difierent  occasions; 
but  the  faintness  of  the  star,  and  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
atmosphere  on  many  of  the  nights  of  observation,  did  not  per- 
mit the  same  number  of  lines  to  be  measured,  or  allow  a  com- 
parison with  an  equal  number  of  terrestrial  elements.  From 
November  10,  1862,  when  twelve  lines  were  observed,  to  the 
present  year,  we  have  scrutinized  the  star  carefully. 

Nine  of  the  elements  were  compared  with  the  spectmm  of 
P  Pegasi.  Two  of  these,  viz.  sodium  and  magnesium,  and  perhaps 
a  third,  viz.  barium,  furnish  spectra  in  which  there  are  lines 
which  coincide  with  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  star. 

The  spectra  of  iron  and  manganese  were  also  compared  with 
that  of  the  star,  but  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  prevented  any 
certain  conclusion. 

The  lines  in  the  spectra  of  nitrogen,  tin,  and  mercury  were  not 
coincident  with  any  definite  lines  in  the  star-spectrum.  Neither 
of  the  hydrogen  lines  corresponding  to  C  and  F  was  present. 

At  the  end  of  the  paper  we  have  given  a  Table  of  such  mea- 
sures of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  this  star  as  we  can  depend 
upon.  Although  it  appears  to  be  as  full  of  lines  as  either  of  the 
preceding  stars,  the  observations  are  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  insufficient  amount  of  light. 

The  absence  in  the  spectrum  of  « Ononis,  and  also  in  the 
spectrum  of  fi  Pegasi  (which  so  closely  resembles  it  in  character), 
of  lines  corresponding  to  those  of  hydrogen,  is  an  observation  of 
considerable  interest.     It  is  of  the  more  importance  since  the 
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lines  C  and  F  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  solar  spectrum  and 
of  the  spectra  of  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  fixed  stars  to 
which  our  observations  have  been  extended. 

These  exceptions  are  further  interesting  as  they  seem  to  prove 
that  the  lines  C  and  F  are  due  to  the  luminous  bodies  them- 
selves. Of  this  some  doubt  might  be  entertained,  and  it  might  be 
suspected  that  they  are  in  some  way  due  to  our  own  atmosphere, 
if  these  lines  were  present  in  the  spectra  of  all  the  stars  without 
exception. 

This  absence  of  the  lines  corresponding  to  hydrogen  is  also 
the  more  entitled  to  consideration  since  it  is  so  rare  to  find  them 
wanting,  amongst  the  considerable  number  of  stellar  spectra 
which  we  have  observed. 

14.  SiRius. — ^The  spectrum  of  this  brilliant  white  star  is  v^ry 
intense ;  but  owing  to  its  low  altitude,  even  when  most  favour- 
ably situated,  the  obseiTation  of  the  finer  lines  is  rendered  very 
difficult  by  the  motions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  For  the 
present  we  do  not  give  any  details  of  our  measures.  The  lines 
in  the  green  and  blue  appeared,  in  the  less  perfect  form  of  spec- 
troscope which  we  employed  in  the  early  part  of  1863,  of  very 
great  breadth,  and  were  so  figured  in  the  diagram  of  the  spec- 
trum of  this  star  given  in  our  "  Note  **  of  Februaiy  1863.  With 
our  present  instrument,  possessing  much  greater  dispersive  power 
and  a  very  narrow  slit,  these  bands  appear  but  little  broader  than 
F  and  O  are  at  times  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In  February 
1863,  the  breadth  of  the  band  corresponding  to  F  measured  1^ 
unit  of  the  scale  we  then  adopted ;  each  unit  corresponded  to 
15*6  units  of  our  present  scale.  The  micrometric  measurement 
of  this  line  in  Sirius,  in  terms  of  our  present  scale,  is  only  8*7 — 
that  is,  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  breadth  as  seen  with  the 
wider  slit  and  a  dispersing  arrangement  having  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  power  of  the  present  apparatus. 

Three  if  not  four  elementary  bodies  have  been  found  to  furnish 
spectra  in  which  lines  coincide  with  those  of  Sirius,  viz.  sodium, 
magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  probably  iron. 

(1)  Sodium. — ^A  double  line  in  the  star,  though  faint,  coincides 
in  position  with  the  line  of  this  metal. 

(2)  Magnesium. — ^Three  lines  in  the  star-spectrum  coincide 
with  the  triple  group  of  magnesium. 

(3)  Hydrogen. — Both  the  lines  corresponding  to  F  and  C  have 
intensely  strong  lines  in  the  star-spectrum. 

(4)  Iron. — No  direct  comparison  with  this  metal  was  made ; 
but  the  cross  wires  having  been  set  to  a  position  corresponding 
with  E  of  the  solar  spectrum,  a  faint  line  in  the  star  was  seen 
exactly  to  bisect  the  wires  when  the  telescope  was  turned  upon 
Sirius. 

2  F2 
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The  whole  spectmm  of  Siriiu  is  crossed  by  a  very  lai^  xram- 
ber  of  faint  and  fine  lines. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  case  of  Sirius^  and  a  large 
number  of  the  white  stars,  at  the  same  time  that  the  hydrogen 
lines  are  abnormally  strong  as  compared  with  the  solar  spectrum^ 
all  the  metallic  lines  are  remarkably  faint. 

On  the  27th  of  Febrnary,  1863,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March  erf 
the  same  ye^r,  when  the  spectrum  of  this  star  was  caused  to  fall 
upon  a  sensitive  collodion  surface,  an  intense  spectrum  of  the 
more  refrangible  part  was  obtained.  From  want  of  accurate  ad- 
justment of  the  focus,  or  from  the  motion  of  the  star  not  being 
exactly  compensated  by  the  clock  movement,  or  from  atmospheric 
tremors,  the  spectrum,  though  tolerably  defined  at  the  edges, 
presented  no  indications  of  lines.  Our  other  investigations  have 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  continuing  these  experiments  further; 
but  we  have  not  abandoned  our  intention  of  pursuing  them. 

15.  aLvRjE  (Vega). — This  is  a  white  star  having  a  spectrum 
of  the  same  class  as  Sinus,  and  as  full  of  fine  lines  as  the  solar 
spectrum.  Many  of  these  we  have  measured,  but  our  investiga- 
tion of  this  star  is  incomplete. 

We  have  ascertained  the  existence,  in  the  stellar  spectrum,  of 
a  double  line  at  D  corresponding  to  the  lines  of  sodium,  of  a  triple 
line  at  b  coinciding  with  the  group  of  magnesium^  and  of  two 
strong  lines  coincident  with  the  lines  of  hydrogen  C  and  F. 

16.  Capella. — ^This  is  a  white  star  with  a  spectrum  closely 
resembling  that  of  our  sun.  The  lines  are  very  numerous ;  we 
have  measured  more  than  twenty  of  them,  and  ascertained  the 
esristence  of  the  double  sodium  line  at  D,  but  we  defer  giving  de- 
tails until  we  have  completed  our  comparison  with  the  spectra  of 
other  metals. 

From  this  star  we  obtained  (on  February  27,  1868)  a  photo- 
graph of  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum ;  but  die  ap- 
paratus was  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  exhibit  any  stellar  lines. 

17.  Arctubus  (aBootis). — This  is  a  red  star  the  spectrum  of 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  sun.  In  this  also  we  have 
measured  upwards  of  thirty  lines,  and  have  ascertained  the  ex- 
istence of  a  double  sodium  line  at  D ;  but  our  comparisons  with 
other  metallic  spectra  are  not  yet  complete. 

18.  Pollux. — In  the  spectrum  of  this  star,  which  is  rich  in 
lines,  we  have  measured  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  have  observed 
coincidences  with  the  lines  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  probably 
of  iron.  At  any  rate  there  is  a  line  which  we  believe  occupies 
the  position  of  E  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

m  Cygni  and  Pbocton  are  both  full  of  fine  lines.  In  each  of 
these  spectra  we  observed  a  double  line  coincident  with  the 
sodium  D. 
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19.  The  following  stars  have  also  been  observed :  numerous 
lines  are  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  each ;  and  in  some^  several  of 
the  lines  were  measured  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  instituted  any  com- 
parisons with  the  metallic  spectra. 

Castor;  e,  ^  and  17  Ursa  majoris;  a  and  €  Pegasi;  a,  fi,  and 
7  Andromeda,  the  last  an  interesting  spectrum ;  Rigel,  a  spectrum 
full  of  fine  lines;  17  Orionis;  a  IVianguH;  y  and  e  Cygni;  a,  J3, 
y,  €,  and  17  Cassiopeia ;  y  Geminorum ;  /3  Canis  majoris ;  0  Canis 
minoris;  Spica;  y,  S,  and  €  Virpinis ;  a  Aquike;  Cor  Caroli; 
13  Auriffa;  Reffuhu;  13,  y,  S,  e,  $^and  1;  Leonis* 
[To  be  continaed.] 


LXII.  On  a  Problem  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations. 
By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.RS.* 

THE  problem  to  which  the  following  remarks  relate  may  be 
thus'enunciated  : — ^To  determine  the  greatest  solid  of  revo- 
lution, the  surface  of  which  is  given,  and  which  cuts  the  axis  at 
two  fixed  points.  The  problem  has  been  discussed  in  the  PhUo- 
sophical  Magazine  for  July  1861,  August  1861,  September 
1862,  and  March  1866;  but  something  may,  I  think,  be  added 
to  what  has  been  already  published. 

Adopting  the  usual  notation,  we  have  to  make  tr^y^dx  a 

maximum,  while  27r  Jy  \/(l  -\-p^)dx  is  given.  Let  a  be  a  con- 
stant at  present  undetermined ;  then  we  have  by  the  received 
theory  to  make  u  a  maximum,  where  u  denotes 

We  obtain 

Sm=  J  k{iy-phx)dx  +  B, 

where  A  stands  for 

and  B  stands  for  certain  terms  which  are  free  from  the  integral 
sign. 

The  expressions  for  u  and  8u  are  both  supposed  to  be  taken 
between  limits  which  correspond  to  the  fixed  points  on  the  axis. 

Now  by  the  known  principles  of  the  subject  we  put  A=:0; 
this  leads  in  the  usual  way  to 


Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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where  h  is  another  constaDt^  which  is  introduced  by  the  inte- 
gration. 

Since  the  curve  is  to  meet  the  axis,  we  have  y=0  at  certain 
points;  hence  AsO^  and  the  equation  becomes 


{v^)^^}^'''' 


Thus  we  have  either  ^  +y=0,  or  y=0.  The  first  cor- 

responds  to  a  sphere,  and  the  second  to  a  cylinder,  of  indefinitely 
small  radius.  This  solution  is  due  to  the  Astronomer  Royal; 
it  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  July  1861,  and 
illustrated  by  figures. 

There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  which  still  exists.  On  pro- 
ceeding to  verify  the  solution,  we  find  that  the  terms  denoted  by 
B  vanish  at  the  limits;  also  A  vanishes  for  all  that  part  of  the 
solution  which  corresponds  to  the  sphere;  but  A  does  notvanieh 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  solution.  In  fact,  if  we  (>ut  y=0, 
we  find  that  A=2a.     Thus  instead  of  having  8u=0,  we  have 

since  p = 0  when  y = 0.  The  integration  is  to  extend  throughout 
the  range  which  corresponds  to  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the 
solution. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  following  is  the  explanation  of  the 
difficulty.  It  is  seen  on  examination  that  a  is  a  negative 
quantity.  Also  by  the  nature  of  the  problem,  corresponding  to 
y=0,  the  value  of  Sy  must  be  positive.  Thus  8u,  instead  of 
being  zero,  is  essentially  a  small  negative  quantity ;  this,  how- 
ever, ensures  that  u  is  a  maximum,  and  therefore  we  obtain  all 
that  is  required. 

The  following  consideration  will,  I  think,  show  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  for  any  other  solution  instead  of  that  proposed  by 
the  Astronomer  Royal.  It  is  an  admitted  result  that  among  all 
figures  of  given  sui-face  the  sphere  is  that  which  has  the  greatest 
volume.  Now,  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, we  obtain  a  figure  the  surface  and  volume  of  which 
differ  infinitesimally  from  those  of  a  sphere ;  and  hence  we  con- 
clude that  the  volume  we  obtain  is  greater  than  that  of  any  pro- 
posed figure  which  differs  to  a  finite  extent  from  a  sphere  with 
the  given  surface. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two  forms  in  which  the 
problem  may  be  proposed :  we  may  suppose  that  the  solid  is 
restricted  to  lie  between  two  planes  which  are  at  right  angles  to 
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the  axis  of  revolation  and  which  pass  through  the  fixed  points; 
or  we  may  suppose  that  this  restriction  is  not  imposed.  We 
have  hitherto  considered  the  problem  without  the  restriction ; 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  investigation  will  require  only  a  slight 
modification  if  the  solid  should  stretch  beyond  the  space  bounded 
by  the  two  fixed  planes  just  mentioned. 

If^  however,  the  restriction  be  imposed,  the  solution  already 
obtained  holds  so  long  as  the  given  surface  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  a  sphere  described  on  the  given  length  of  axis  as  a  dia- 
meter ;  when  the  given  surface  is  greater  than  this,  the  solu- 
tion  is,  I  believe,  that  which  was  proposed  in  the  *  History  of 
the  Calculus  of  Variations,'  page  410,  and  adopted  in  the  rhi« 
losophical  Magazine  for  August  1861  and  September  1862. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  briefly  the  grounds  on  which  I  con* 
sider  that  the  results  published  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  March  1866  are  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  the 
solutions  there  obtained  do  not  satisfy  the  fundamental  condition 
A=0;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  are  liable  to  the  objection 
which  I  have  drawn  from  the  admitted  result  respecting  a  sphere. 

Cambridge,  May  9, 1866. 


LXIII.  On  the  Heat  of  the  Electric  Spark. 
By  Dr.  A.  Paalzow*. 

nnO  test  an  electrical  exploding-apparatus,  the  fuse  of  which 
JL  is  to  be  ignited  by  one  spark,  we  must  possess  some  know- 
ledge of  the  heat  of  the  electric  spark  itself.  Investigations  have 
already  been  made  on  this  subject ;  the  earlier  results  will  be 
found  collected  in  Riess's  workf^  whilst  later  researches  on  the 
question  have  been  communicated  by  Poggendorff  j:  and  Beit- 
linger§.  Their  experiments  have  shown  that  when  a  series  of 
sparks  from  the  electrical  machine  or  the  induction-coil  is  dis- 
charged between  wood  and  wood,  or  wood  and  metal,  a  consi- 
derable rise  of  temperature  is  the  result.  The  production  of 
heat,  however,  by  the  single  sparks  of  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars 
could  not  be  pfoved.  Neither  a  mercurial  thermometer  nor  a 
thermopile  with  galvanometer,  when  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  discharge,  was  in  the  slightest  degree  afiected. 
When,  however,  the  platinum  wire  of  Riess's  air-thermometer 

*  Translated  from  the  Monatsbericht  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  of 
Berlin,  November  1865,  p.  563. 

t  Lehre  von  der  Reibungselektricitat,  §§  550  and  700. 

X  Berliner  Monatsberickte  (1861)  pp.  349-377;  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  xciv. 
pp.  310  and  632-637 ;  vol.  cxxi.  p.  30?. 

§  Zeitsehriftfur  Math,  ¥nd  Fhys.  vol.  viii.  pp.  146  149. 
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was  replaced  by  two  electrodes  and  sparks  were  allowed  to  leap 
across  the  intermediate  space^  Knochenhauer  observed  a  depres- 
sion of  the  column  of  liquid,  dependent  on  the  quantity  and  ten- 
sion of  the  electricity ;  bat  he  ascribed  this  phenomenon  not  to 
the  heat  generated  by  the  sparks,  but  to  the  mechanical  move- 
ment of  the  air. 

The  main  object  of  the  subjoined  experiments  was  to  establish 
a  connexion  between  the  heat  of  the  spark,  the  quantity  and 
tension  of  the  electricity,  and  the  resistance  of  the  apparatus ; 
and  as  these  three  magnitudes  can  be  most  readily  varied  and 
increased  in  the  case  of  the  Leyden  jar,  it  seemed  expedient,  first 
of  all,  to  study  the  thermal  relations  of  sparks  from  the  Leyden 
battery. 

The  heat  of  the  spark  was  determined  by  three  different 
methods : —  ' 

(a)  By  means  of  a  thermopile  and  galvanometer.  For  this 
purpose  one  face  of  the  pile  was  provided  with  a  cap  of  vulca- 
nite fitting  nearly  air-tight.  Into  this  cover  brass  electrodes 
were  screwed  (air-tight)  fi*om  4  to  5  millims.  apart.  They  were 
so  situated  with  regard  to  the  pile,  that  sparks  could  not  leap 
from  them  on  to  its  face.  When  a  discharge  took  place  between 
the  electrodes,  the  warmed  metal  and  the  particles  of  air  affected 
the  pOe  both  by  radiation  and  conduction. 

{b)  By  the  use  of  Riess's  air-thermometer. 

(c)  By  means  of  a  finely-graduated  mercurial  thermometer. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : — 

The  heat  of  the  spark  increases  with  the  quantity  and  tension 
of  the  electricity.  With  the  necessary  amount  of  resistance  (by 
which  is  understood  that  of  the  short  thick  copper  wires  oon- 
liecting  the  electrodes  with  the  outer  and  inner  coats  of  the  bat- 
tery) it  has  its  greatest  value.  If  the  resistance  be  increased, 
the  heat  decreases  and  reaches  a  minimum.  Let  the  resistance 
be  made  still  greater,  and  the  heat  again  increases,  attaining  a 
second  but  smaller  maximum.  By  further  augmenting  the  re- 
sistance, it  again  declines  till  it  becomes  nil,  in  which  case  the 
resistance  is  so  great  that  the  battery  can  no  longer  discharge 
itself, — a  condition  attained  by  the  introduction  of  a  column  of 
water  of  requisite  length  into  the  circuit. 

Those  degrees  of  resistance  which  lie  near  the  point  at  which 
the  heat  of  the  sparks  attains  its  second  maximum  are  charac- 
terized by  the  following  phenomena : — 

(1)  The  striation  of  light  in  rarefied  gases. 

(2)  The  incandescence  of  the  negative  wire  when  fine  wires 
are  employed  as  electrodes. 

(3)  The  absence  of  Abria^s  lines  in  fine  powders,-7-a  proof 
that  the  air  can  scarcely  be  set  in  motion  mechanically. 
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It  appears  therefore  that  intense  heating  of  the  sparks  by 
great  resistance  in  the  eircait^  striation  of  lights  and  incandes- 
cence of  the  negative  wire  are  only  observed  when  the  duration 
of  discharge  has  been  augmented  by  great  resistance^  and  when 
the  velocity  of  electricity^  and  consequently  the  mechanical  move- 
ment of  the  medium  in  which  the  spark  appears  is  very  small — ^in 
which  case  only  could  we  first  predicate  of  the  air  that  it  plays 
the  part  of  conductor. 

Were  it  desired  to  establish  a  connexion  between  these  results 
of  the  dependence  of  the  heat  of  the  spark  on  resistance^  and 
the  known  laws  of  the  rise  in  temperature  of  metals  and  liquids 
by  means  of  electric  currents^  we  should  have  to  assume^  in  the 
case  of  the  sparks  between  the  first  maximum  and  first  minimum^ 
that  the  incandescent  metallic  particlei  which  are  projected  into 
the  air  along  the  course  of  the  spark  conduct  almost  exclusively 
and  become  as  much  heated  as  if  they  constituted^  as  regards  re- 
sistance, a  measurable  part  of  the  entire  circuit.  It  follows  from 
this,  in  the  case  of  the  sparks  near  the  second  maximum,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Air  is  almost  exclusively  the  conductor,  and 
its  resistance  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  circuit,  no  matter  whether  this  consist  of  solid 
or  liquid  bodies. 

The  sparks  near  the  second  maximum  presenting  a  great  simi- 
larity to  the  electric  brush,  those  of  the  electrical  machine  were 
also  examined  in  respect  to  their  heating-powers.  It  was  found 
that  *'  brush "  sparks  with  hissing  noise  develope  much  more 
heat  than  those  of  any  other  kind.  The  form  of  the  electrode  has 
consequently  an  influence  on  the  heat  of  the  spark,  the  brush 
being  formed  with  less  or  more  difficulty  according  as  the  elec- 
trodes are  pointed  or  rounded. 

The  results  which  this  inquiry  into  the  heat  of  the  electric 
spark  has  furnished  are  therefore  well  worth  consideration  in  the 
construction  of  electrical  exploding-apparatus.  For  it  has  been 
shown  by  experiments  on  another  occasion  that  fuses  divide  them- 
selves into  two  classes — those  which  can  be  fired  by  any  kind  of 
electric  spark,  and  those  the  ignition  of  which  only  takes  place 
by  sparks  near  the  second  maximum.  If  therefore  a  fuse  of  the 
latter  class  be  chosen,  such  a  degree  of  resistance  must  be 
given  to  its  exploding-apparatus  that  sparks  of  this  kind  are 
produced. 
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LXIV.  On  the  Fluid  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
By  Archdeacon  Pratt. 

To  the  Editors  of  thfi  Philosophical  Magazine  and  JoumaL 

Gentlemen^ 

IN  the  third  edition  of  my  'Treatise  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth'  I  have  introduced  the  following  proposition  (see 
page  80,  Art.  84)  :— 

"  Prop.  To  prove  that  if  the  form  of  the  earth's  surface  be  a 
spheroid  of  equilibrium,  the  eartVs  mass  must  necessarily  be  ar^ 
ranged  according  to  the  fluid  law,  whether  the  mass  is  or  has  been 
fluid  or  not,  in  part  or  in  whole" 

Exception  has  been  taken  by  a  friendly  reviewer  of  the  book 
in  your  Number  for  February  last,  to  my  demonstration  of  this 
proposition ;  and  I  am  free  to  admit  that  his  criticism  has  some 
truth  in  it  in  the  abstract.  I  think,  however,  as  he  has  left  the 
matter,  it  stands  in  a  wrong  light ;  and  T  feel  no  doubt  that  you 
will  not  grudge  some  of  your  space  being  taken  up  iu  discussing 
a  point  which  is  of  very  great  importance. 

The  step  in  my  reasoning  which  he  objects  to  is  this  : — ''  Sup- 
pose some  change  were  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  earth*8 
mass  without  altering  its  external  form.  It  is  evident  that, 
although  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  whole  mass  on  the  sur- 
face might  possibly  be  unaltered  by  this  change  at  particular 
points  of  the  surface,  it  could  not  remain  the  same  as  before  at 
every  point  of  the  surface.''  From  the  well-known  property  of 
a  spherical  shell — that  it  attracts  an  external  point  precisely  as 
if  the  mass  of  the  shell  were  concentrated  into  its  centre — ^he 
shows  that  if  equal  portions  of  the  mass  at  the  same  distance  on 
all  sides  around  any  point  in  its  interior  were  moved  to  equal 
distances  towards  or  from  that  point,  so  as  still  in  themselves  to 
form  a  complete  spherical  shell,  the  attraction  of  the  whole  on 
any  external  point  would  remain  unaffected  by  the  change.  This 
exception  had  occurred  to  me  before  the  proofsheets  left  me. 
But  it  seemed  to  imply  an  arrangement  of  the  mass  so  incon- 
gruous that  I  dismissed  the  thought — a  thought  which  was 
neither  suggested  nor  supported  by  any  physical  considerations, 
but  is  solely  a  creation  of  the  integral  cialculus.  I  see  that  I 
dismissed  it  too  hastily ;  for  in  what  I  have  written  there  are  a 
few  expressions  which  are  stronger  than  I  should  have  used,  e.  g. 
"  must  necessarily  "  and  "  could  not "  in  the  above  quotations ; 
and  "the  only  possible  law"  at  the  end  of  the  article.  When 
the  book  issued  from  the  press,  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  men* 
tioned  this  exception,  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  it,  as  I  do 
below.     It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  I  began  a  letter  to  you 
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on  this  subject  about  three  months  before  the  appearance  of 
your  notice  of  my  book  in  February  last ;  but  the  latter  remains 
uncompleted^  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  on  an  in- 
vestigation upon  which  I  entered  to  determine  whether  there 
were  any  other  exceptions  than  that  presented  by  the  sphere. 

2.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  now  discuss  the  proposition. 
The  object  I  had  in  introducing  it  I  state  in  the  previous  article 
of  my  book.  It  was  to  refute  a  wrong  notion  which  has  of  late 
years  appeared  in  print,  that  the  law  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  can  be  obtained  theoretically  without  any  reference  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  mass.  The  original  investigation  from 
which  this  result  was  supposed  to  flow  is  referred  to  at  p.  190  of 
Mr.  Air/s  '  Mathematical  Tracts/  fourth  edition ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  investigation  itself: — 

"  Without  assumlDg  the  earth's  original  fluidity,  but  merely  sup- 
posing it  consists  of  nearly  spherical  strata  of  equal  density,  and 
observing  that  its  surface  may  be  regarded  as  covered  by  a  fluid,  in- 
asmuch as  all  observations  relating  to  the  earth's  figure  are  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  Laplace  has  established  a  connexion  between 
the  form  of  the  surface  and  the  variation  of  gravity,  which  in  the 
particular  case  of  an  oblate  spheroid  agrees  with  the  connexion  which 
is  found  on  the  hypothesis  of  original  fluidity.  The  object  of  the 
first  portion  of  this  paper  is  to  establish  this  general  connexion  with- 
out making  any  hypothesis  whatever  respecting  the  distribution  of 
matter  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  merely  assuming  the  theory 
of  universal  gravitation." 

In  a  note  at  p.  83  of  my  book  I  point  out  a  false  step  in  the 
reasoning  of  this  investigation,  and  in  art.  86  show  that  when 
this  is  corrected  the  investigation  is  in  no  respect  more  general, 
nor  assumes  less,  than  Laplace^s.  But  I  was  anxious,  besides 
showing  where  that  particular  investigation  broke  down,  to  prove 
h  priori  that  the  notion  which  it  was  attempted  to  establish  is 
not  true.  For  this  purpose  my  proposition  under  consideration 
was  produced,  which,  for  this  single  object,  would  better  have 
been  worded  as  follows : — 

Prop.  To  prove  that  if  the  form  of  the  earth* s  surface  is  a  sphe- 
roid of  equilibrium,  the  arrangement  of  the  earth's  mass  cannot  be 
independent  of  that  form. 

For  ''  suppose  some  [arbitrary]  change  were  to  be  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  earth^s  mass  without  altering  its  external 
form.  It  is  evident  that,  although  the  resultant  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  might  possibly  be  unaltered  by  this  change  at  par- 
ticular points  of  the  surface,  it  could  not  remain  the  same  as 
before  at  every  point  of  the  surface,'*  unless  the  arbitrary  change 
happen  to  satisfy  the  precise  equations  of  condition  for  the  ex- 
ternal attraction  of  the  mass  to  remain  the  same.     In  the  first 
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case  the  change  would  alter  the  force  acting  at  the  anrfaoe,  which 
would  therefore  cease  to  be  a  surface  of  equilibrium ;  in  the 
second  case  the  external  surface  retains  its  form  only  under  the 
condition  that  the  arrangement  of  the  maas  is  one  of  certain  de- 
finite arrangements  determined  by  equations  of  condition.  In 
neither  case,  therefore,  is  the  form  of  the  external  surface  inde- 
pendent of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  mass.  To  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  was  the  object  of  my  proposition. 

3.  But  though  I  have  in  the  last  paragraph  changed  the  word- 
ing of  the  proposition  to  meet  the  case  I  was  considering,  I  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  abandoning  the  proposition  itself  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  fluid-arrangement  of  the  earth's 
mass,  further  than  that  I  would  change  the  words  ''  must  neces- 
sarily be  arranged ''  into  "is  undoubtedly  arranged;''  for  the 
first  words  would  seem  to  exclude  the  mathematical  possibility  of 
any  other  arrangement ;  but  the  second  exclude  only  the  physical 
probability  of  a  different  distribution.  I  should  be  wrong  to 
assert  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  pyramid  to  stand  balancing  on 
its  apex ;  but  I  should  be  safe  in  saying  that  it  would  be  physi- 
cally impracticable.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  as  I  hope  now  to 
show,  any  other  than  the  fluid-arrangement — whether  or  not  the 
earth  is  or  ever  was  fluid,  in  whole  or  in  part — appears  to  me  to 
be  physically  improbable  in  the  highest  degree ;  so  that  I  regard 
the  mass  as  being  undoubtedly  so  arranged.  My  critic  thinks  that 
I  have  very  much  over-estimated  the  force  of  the  evidence  for  the 
fluid- arrangement ;  and  he  considers  that  it  does  not  rise  above  a 
slight  probability.  I  am  not  conscious  of  being  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  retaliation ;  but  I  consider  that  he  has  very  much  under- 
rated the  evidence,  and  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  he  has  not 
dwelt  upon  it  sufSciently  to  see  its  full  nature.  Some  of  his  ex- 
pressions have  led  me  to  this  conclusion;  To  this  I  now  address 
myself. 

4.  The  state  of  the  case  is  this : — ^that  (1)  the  fluid-arrange- 
ment of  the  mass,  whatever  its  past  or  present  circumstances  as 
regards  fluidity  and  solidity,  precisely  meets  the  condition  that 
the  surface  is  a  spheroid  of  equilibrium ;  (2)  any  general  or  arbi- 
trary change  of  the  arrangement  of  the  mass  will  lead  to  a  viola- 
tion of  this  condition ;  and  (3)  only  a  class  of  precise  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  the  mass,  limited  by  the  condition  that  the 
external  attraction  shall  remain  unchanged  by  the  redistribution 
of  the  mass,  will  leave  the  form  of  the  surface  unaffected. 

For  convenience  we  may  represent  any  redistribution  of  the 
mass  of  the  earth,  in  the  removal  of  materials  from  one  part  of 
its  volume  to  another,  by  the  algebraical  addition  or  superposi- 
of  an  Imaginary  Body,  parts  of  which  are  of  positive  and  other 
parts  of  negative  density,  the  total  mass  being  zero.     In  the  case 
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before  us  this  body  is  to  possess  the  property  that  its  external 
attraction  is  zero^  and  its  surface  is  to  lie  wholly  within  the 
earth's  surface.  For  brevity  I  shall  henceforth  call  such  a  body 
'*  the  Imaginary  Body/' 

The  conclusion^  then^  to  which  the  above  statement  of  the  case 
leads  is  this — that  the  arrangement  of  the  earth's  mass  must  be 
either 

(1)  The  fluid-arrangement,  or 

(2)  The  fluid-arrangement  +  the  imaginary  body. 

The  high  physical  improbability  of  this  latter  I  am  now  to 
show. 

5.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  get  free 
from  the  fluid-arrangement.  In  any  arrangement  of  the  mass 
which  difiers  from  it  and  suits  the  problem,  still  that  arrange- 
ment consists  of  the  fluid-arrangement  with  some  other  precise 
arrangement  superadded.  I  will  take  the  example  which  my 
critic  produces,  and  will  make  use  of  his  diagram  (p.  149,  Phil. 
Mag.  for  February).  The  distribution  of  the  materials  in  this 
particular  case  is  this:  everywhere  it  follows  the  fluid-law,  except 
along  the  surface  of  two  spherical  shells  C  and  D ;  but  even 
there  the  fluid-law  has  a  controlling  influence ;  for  the  distribu- 
tion along  those  surfaces  is  that  of  the  fluid-law  in  the  case  of  C, 
mmu8  a  precisely  equal  quantity  of  matter  from  every  equal  ele- 
mentary portion  of  the  surface  and  from  exactly  the  same  depth 
(i.  e.  the  thickness  of  the  shell),  neither  more  nor  less  from  any 
part  of  the  whole  spherical  surface  all  round,  and  in  the  case  of 
D  plus  precisely  the  same  amount  of  matter  which  is  taken  from 
C,  and  this  to  be  distributed  uniformly  all  over  the  surface  of  D 
and  to  a  uniform  depth  all  round.  Such  a  local  and,  I  will  call  it, 
freakish  departure  from  the  law  of  the  rest  of  the  mass  may  be 
mathematically  possible,  as  it  undoubtedly  is ;  but  I  regard  it  as 
physically  inadmissible.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  I  rejected  the 
thought,  as  already  related,  as  soon  as  it  occurred  to  me.  If  a 
vera  causa  could  be  shown  for  such  a  singular  distribution,  I 
would  at  once  yield  the  point,  strange  as  such  a  distribution 
would  be.  It  is,  however,  a  mere  analytical  figment,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  of  no  value  in  this  problem. 

But  the  incongruous  result  to  which  the  hypothesis  of  this 
single  pair  of  complementary  shells  leads  may  no  doubt  be  dis- 
guised (but  only  disguised)  by  imagining  the  superposition  of 
countless  numbers  of  pairs  of  complementary  shells,  of  all  sises, 
intersecting  and  crossing  in  endless  variety,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
mass,  in  the  view  of  an  imaginary  eye  which  could  survey  all  its 

Crts,  to  a  complete  medley,  and  yet  the  external  attraction  would 
unaffected  and  the  surface-spheroid  undisturbed,  while  the 
fluid -distribution  was  to  all  appearances  utterly  destroyed.     But 
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that  Bapposed  distribution  would  be  no  medley  and  without  a 
law ;  its  law,  however,  would  be  so  singular  as  to  make  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  its  existence  depends  utterly  untenable.  The 
matter  at  the  various  points  of  the  earth,  in  excess  or  defect  of 
that  required  by  the  fluid-law,  must  be  of  that  precise  amount 
that  by  its  imaginary  transference  by  complete  spherical  concen- 
tration or  expansion,  and  by  no  other  process,  the  fluid-arrange- 
ment would  be  exactly  attained,  no  matter  left  in  excess  in  any 
point  throughout  the  whole  mass,  and  none  in  defect.  My  critic 
seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  extreme  peculiarity  of  this  departure 
from  the  fluid-law  of  distribution,  when  he  says  that  "  it  need 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  ascertained  variations  of  gravity  if 
there  were  distributed  irregularly  through  the  earth  very  dense 
masses  of  matter,  and  likewise  cavities  filled  with  very  light  forms 
of  matter.^'  But  his  readers  will  probably  not  suspect,  after  read- 
ing these  words,  that  those  ''  dense  masses  "  must  consist  of  mat- 
ter following  the  fluid-law  p/f»  masies  lying  in  complete  and  uni- 
formly thick  and  uniformly  dense  spherical  shells,  and  that  those 
**  light  forms  of  matter  "  also  must  follow  the  same  precise  law, 
viz.  the  fluid-law  minus  complete  spherical  shells,  as  before.  Any 
departure  from  this  singular  distribution  which  analysis  (hardly 
nature)  has  devised,  would  at  once  be  fatal  to  the  hypothesis.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  these  shells  need  not  be  precisely  sphe- 
rical ;  that  is,  they  need  only  be  nearly  spherical,  so  as  to  intro- 
duce no  sensible  effect  on  pendulum  experiments.  But  though 
this  may  appear  to  modify  the  case,  it  by  no  means  removes  the 
diflSculty  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  presents.  To 
my  own  mind  these  hypothetical  departures  from  the  fluid-distri- 
bution, which  are  possible  according  to  the  integral  calculus^ 
cannot  be  entertained  for  one  moment  in  the  face  of  the  physical 
curiosities  they  would  introduce. 

Should  there  be  any  other  varieties  of  the  imaginary  body 
besides  spherical  shells,  the  same  remarks  will  apply. 

6.  Let  me  conclude  by  making  some  remarks  on  my  reviewer's 
observation, ''  We  do  not  see  the  need  of  having  any  theory  at 
all."  If  this  refers  to  any  theory  of  the  earth's  origin,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  object  to  his  remark ;  because  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  speculation,  so  far  as  science  can  feel  its  way.  But  if 
he  refers  to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  having  been  once  in  a  fluid 
state,  I  would  say  (1)  that  if  the  earth's  mass  is  now  distributed 
in  a  manner  which  coincides  with  the  arrangement  it  would  have 
were  it  a  fluid  mass,  it  is  so  very  easy  and  innocent  an  induction 
to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  wild  speculation,  that  it  seems  allowable ;  and  (2)  that  not  a 
single  step  has  been  made,  that  I  am  aware  of,  towards  determi- 
ning the  figure  of  the  earth  (beyond  its  being  merely  a  mure  or 
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less  spherical  body)  without  the  help  of  the  fluid-theory.  New- 
ton's first  notions  regarding  the  oblate  form  of  the  earth  were 
derived  from  reflections  on  fluid-pressure.  The  geodesist  mea- 
sures the  lengths  and  amplitudes  of  his  arcs,  and,  assuming  that 
they  are  of  an  elliptic  form,  determines  on  that  hypothesis  the 
mean  axes.  But  whence  has  he  derived  his  conception  that  the 
form  of  the  earth  may  be  an  oblate  spheroid  ?  From  the  fluid 
theory,  and  nowhere  else.  We  cannot  do  without  the  fluid  theory ; 
and  to  my  own  mind  the  evidence,  especially  from  pendulum 
experiments,  and  more  particularly  the  influence  of  the  bulging 
out  of  the  internal  strata  upon  the  pendulum  (see  from  p.  85  to 
97  of  my  Treatise),  is  quite  overwhelming  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusion that  the  distribution  of  the  mass  at  present  is  proximately 
according  to  the  floid-law. 

J.  H.  Pratt. 
Calcutta,  March  24,  1866. 


LXV.  On  Calarescence. 
By  Professor  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.  Camb.,  F.R.8.  ifc. 
[With  a  Plate.] 
[Concluded  from  p.  396.] 

§  4.  TN  the  combination  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  iodine  we 
JL  find  a  means  of  filtering  the  composite  radiation  from 
any  luminous  source.  The  solvent  is  practically  transparent,  while 
the  dissolved  iodine  cuts  off  every  visible  ray,  its  absorptive 
power  ceasing  with  extraordinary  suddenness  at  the  extreme  red 
of  the  spectrum.  Doubtless  the  absorption  extends  a  little  way 
beyond  the  red,  and  with  a  very  great  thickness  of  solution  the 
absorption  of  the  extra-red  rays  might  become  very  sensible. 
But  the  solution  may  be  employed  in  layers  which,  while  com- 
petent to  intercept  every  trace  of  light,  allow  the  invisible  calo- 
rific rays  to  pass  with  scarcely  sensible  diminution. 

The  ray-filter  here  described  was  first  publicly  employed  in 
the  early  part  of  1862*.  Concentrating  by  large  glass  lenses 
the  radiation  of  the  electric  lamp,  I  cut  off  the  visible  portion  of 
the  radiation  by  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  thus  formed  invisible 
foci  of  an  intensity  at  that  time  unparalleled.  In  the  autumn 
of  1864  similar  experiments  were  executed  with  rock-salt  lenses 
and  with  mirrors.  The  paper  ''On  Luminous  and  Obscure 
Radiation,''  already  referred  to,  contains  an  account  of  various 
effects  of  combustion  and  fusion  which  were  then  obtained  with 
the  invisible  rays  of  the  electric  light  and  of  the  sunf. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1-862,  p.  67,  note. 

t  To  the  experiments  there  described  the  following  may  he  added,  as 
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From  the  setting  of  paper  on  fire,  and  the  foaion  of  non- 
refractoiy  metals,  to  the  rendering  of  refractory  bodies  incandes- 
cent, the  step  was  immediate.  To  avoid  waste  by  conduction, 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  metals  in  plates  as  thin  as  pes* 
sible.  A  few  preliminary  experiments  with  platinom-foil,  which 
resulted  in  failure,  raised  the  question  whether,  even  with  the 
total  radiation  of  the  electric  light,  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
incandescence  without  combustion.  Abandoning  the  use  of 
lenses  altogether,  I  caused  a  thin  leaf  of  platinum  to  approach 
the  ignited  coal-points.  It  was  observed  by  myself  from  behind, 
while  my  assistant  stood  beside  the  lamp,  and,  looking  through 
a  dark  glass,  observed  the  distance  between  the  platinum-foil 
and  the  electric  light.  At  half  an  inch  from  the  carbon-points 
the  metal  became  red-hot.  The  problem  now  was  to  obtain  at 
a  greater  distance  a  focus  which  should  possess  a  heating-power 
equal  to  that  of  the  direct  rays  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch. 

In  the  first  attempt  the  direct  rays  were  utilized  as  much  as 
possible.  A  piece  of  platinum-foil  was  placed  at  a  distance  of 
an  inch  from  the  carbon-points,  there  receiving  the  direct  radia- 
tion. The  rays  emitted  backwards  from  the  points  were  at  the 
same  time  converged  by  a  small  mirror  upon  the  foil,  and  were 
found  more  than  suflScient  to  compensate  for  the  diminution  of 
intensity  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  foil  to  the  distance  of  an 
inch.  By  the  same  method  incandescence  was  subsequently 
obtained  when  the  foil  was  removed  two,  and  even  three,  inches 
from  the  carbon-points. 

The  last-mentioned  distance  allowed  me  to  introduce  between 


made  at  the  time.  A  elass  globe,  d|  inches  in  diameter,  was  filled  with 
the  opake  solution,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  electric  light.  An  intense 
focus  of  invisible  rays  was  formed  immediately  beyond  the  globe.  Black 
paper  held  in  this  focus  was  pierced,  a  burning  ring  beinp  produced.  A 
second  spherical  flask,  9  inches  in  diameter,  was  fifled  with  the  solution 
and  employed  as  a  lens.  The  effects,  however,  were  less  powerful  than 
those  obtained  with  the  smaller  flask. 

Two  plano-convex  lenses  of  rock-salt,  3  inches  in  diameter,  were  placed 
with  their  flat  surfaces  opposite,  but  separated  from  each  other  bv  a  brass 
ring  fths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  space  between  the  plates  was  filled  with 
the  solution,  and  thus  an  opake  lens  was  formed.  Paper  was  fired  by  this 
lens.  In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  could  the  ipaper  be  caused  to  blaie. 
Hollow  plano-convex  lenses  filled  with  the  solution  were  not  effective,  the 
focal  lenjtth  of  those  at  my  disposal  being  too  great. 

Mr.  Mayall  was  so  extremely  obUging  as  to  transfer  his  great  photogra- 
phic camera  from  Brighton  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to 
operate  with  the  fine  glass  lens,  20  inches  in  diameter,  which  belonged  to 
it :  the  result  was  not  successful.  It  will,  however,  be  subsequently  shown 
that  both  the  hollow  lens  and  the  glass  lens  are  effective  when,  instead  of 
the  divergent  rays  of  the  electric  lamp,  we  employ  the  parallel  rays  of  the 
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the  focus  and  the  source  of  rays  a  cell  containing  the  solution 
of  iodine.  The  transmitted  obscure  rays  were  found  of  sufficient 
power  to  inflame  paper^  or  to  raise  platinum*foil  to  incan- 
descence. 

These  experiments,  however,  were  not  unattended  with  danger. 
The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  an  extremely  inflammable  substance ; 
and  on  the  2nd  of  November,  while  employing  a  very  powerful 
battery  and  intensely  heated  carbon-points,  the  solution  took 
fire,  and  instantly  enveloped  the  electric  lamp  and  all  its  appur- 
tenances  in  flame.  The  precaution,  however,  had  been  taken  of 
placing  the  entire  apparatus  in  a  flat  vessel  containing  water, 
into  which  the  flaming  mass  was  summarily  turned.  The  bisal- 
phide  of  carbon  being  heavier  than  the  water,  sank  to  the  bottom, 
so  that  the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished.  Similar  accidents 
occurred  twice  subsequently. 

Such  occurrences  caused  me  to  seek  earnestly  for  a  substitute 
for  the  bisulphide.  Pure  chloroform,  though  not  so  diathermic, 
transmits  the  obscure  rays  pretty  copiously,  and  it  freely  dis- 
solves iodine.  In  layers  of  the  thickness  employed,  however, 
the  solution  was  not  sufficiently  opake ;  and  in  consequence  of 
its  absorptive  power,  but  comparatively  feeble  effects  were  ob- 
tained with  it.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  iodides  of 
methyle  and  ethyle,  to  benzole,  acetic  ether,  and  other  sub- 
stances. They  all  dissolve  iodine,  but  they  enfeeble  the  results 
by  their  action  on  the  extra-red  rays. 

I  had  special  cells  constructed  for  bromine  and  chloride  of 
sulphur:  neither  of  these  substances  is  inflammable;  but  they 
are  both  intensely  corrosive,  and  their  action  upon  the  lungs  and 
eyes  is  so  irritating  as  to  render  their  employment  impracticable. 
With  both  of  these  liquids  powerful  effects  were  obtained ;  still 
their  diathermancy,  though  very  high,  did  not  come  up  to  that 
of  the  dissolved  iodine.  Bichloride  of  carbon  would  be  invalu- 
able if  its  solvent  power  were  equal  to  that  of  the  bisulphide.  It 
is  not  at  all  inflammable,  and  its  own  diathermancy  appears  to 
excel  that  of  the  bisulphide.  But  in  reasonable  thicknesses  the 
iodine  which  it  can  dissolve  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  solu- 
tion perfectly  opake.  The  solution  forms  a  purple  colour  of  in- 
describable beauty.  Though  unsuited  to  strict  crucial  experi- 
ments on  dark  rays,  this  filter  may  be  employed  with  good  effect 
in  class  experiments. 

Thus  foiled  in  my  attempts  to  obtain  a  solvent  equally  good 
and  less  dangerous  than  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  I  sought  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  employing  this  substance. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  the  investigation  I  had  constructed  a  tin 
camera,  within  which  were  placed  both  the  lamp  and  its  mirror. 
Through  an  aperture  in  front,  2|  inches  wide,  the  cone  of 
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reflected  rays  issued^  forming  a  focus  oatside  the  eamenu 
Underneath  this  aperture  was  riveted  a  stage,  on  which  the  solu- 
tion of  iodine  rested,  closing  the  aperture  and  cutting  off  all  the 
light.  In  the  first  experiments  nothing  intervened  between  the 
cell  and  the  carbon-points ;  but  the  peril  of  thus  exposing  the 
bisulphide  caused  me  to  make  the  following  improvements. 
First,  a  perfectly  transparent  plate  of  rock-salt,  secured  in  a 
proper  cap,  was  emploved  to  close  the  aperture ;  and  bv  it  all 
direct  communication  between  the  solution  and  the  ineandeaoent 
carbons  was  cut  off.  The  camera  itself,  however,  became 
quickly  heated  by  the  intense  radiation  falling  upon  it,  and  the 
cell  containing  the  solution  was  liable  to  be  warmed  both  by  the 
camera  and  by  the  luminous  rays  which  it  absorbed.  The  aper- 
ture above  referred  to  was  therefore/  surrounded  by  an  annular 
space,  about  2^  inches  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
through  which  cold  water  was  caused  to  circulate.  The  cell 
containing  the  solution  was  moreover  surrounded  by  a  jacket^ 
and  the  current,  having  completed  its  course  round  the  aperture^ 
passed  round  the  solution.  Thus  the  apparatus  was  kept  cold. 
The  neck  of  the  cell  was  stopped  by  a  closely-fitting  cork ;  through 
this  passed  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  which,  when  the  cell  was 
placed  upon  its  stage,  ended  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
focus  of  the  mirror.  Experiments  on  combustion  might  there- 
fore be  carried  on  at  the  focus  without  fear  of  igniting  the  small 
amount  of  vapour  which  even  under  the  improved  conditions 
might  escape  from  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  arrangement 
will  be  at  once  understood  by  reference  to  Plate  IV.  figs.  4  a  &  A, 
which  show  the  camera,  lamp,  and  filter  both  from  the  side  and 
from  the  front.  4?y  is  the  mirror,  from  which  the  reflected  cone 
of  rays  passes,  first,  through  the  rock-salt  window  (unshaded), 
and  afterwards  through  the  iodine  filter  m  n.  The  rays  converge 
to  the  focus  k,  where  they  would  form  an  invisible  image  of  the 
lower  carbon-point ;  the  image  of  the  upper  would  be  thrown 
below  k;  and  both  images  spring  vividly  forth  when  a  leaf  of 
platinized  platinum  is  exposed  at  the  focus.  At  ss  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  4  a)  is  shown,  in  section,  the  annular  space  in  which  the 
cold  water  circulates.  Fig.  4  b  (Plate  IV.)  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  enters  this  space  and  passes  from  it  to  the 
jacket  surrounding  the  iodine-cell  m. 

With  this  arrangement,  and  a  battery  of  fifty  cells,  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained : — 

A  piece  of  silver-leaf,  fastened  to  a  wire  ring  and  tarnished  by 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  being  held  in 
the  dark  focus,  the  film  flashed  out  occasionally  into  vivid  redness. 

Copper-leaf  tarnished  in  a  similar  manner,  when  placed  at 
the  focus,  was  raised  to  redness. 
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A  piece  of  platinized  platinum-foil  was  supported  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  the  vessel  being  so  placed  that  the  focus  fell 
upon  the  platinum.  The  heat  of  the  focus  was  instantly  con- 
verted into  light,  a  clearly- defined  and  inverted  image  of  the 
points  being  stamped  upon  the  metal.  Fig.  5  (Plate  I V.)  repre- 
sents the  thermograph  of  the  carbons. 

Blackened  paper  was  now  substituted  for  the  platinum  in  the 
exhausted  receiver.  Placed  at  the  focus  of  invisible  rays,  the 
paper  was  instantly  pierced,  a  cloud  of  smoke  was  poured  though 
the  opening,  and  fell  like  a  cascade  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver. 
The  paper  seemed  to  burn  without  incandescence.  Here  also  a 
thermograph  of  the  coal-points  was  stamped  out.  When  black 
paper  is  placed  at  the  focus,  where  the  thermal  image  is  well 
defined,  it  is  always  pierced  in  two  points,  answering  to  the 
images  of  the  two  carbons.  The  superior  heat  of  the  positive 
carbon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  image  first  pierces  the 
paper;  it  burns  out  a  large  space,  and  shows  its  peculiarly 
crater-like  top,  while  the  negative  carbon  usually  pierces  a  small 
hole. 

Paper  reddened  by  the  iodide  of  mercury  had  its  colour  dis- 
charged at  the  places  on  which  the  invisible  image  of  the  coal- 
points  fell  upon  it. 

Disks  of  paper  reduced  to  carbon  by  different  processes  were 
raised  to  brilliant  incandescence,  both  in  the  air  and  in  the 
exhausted  receiver. 

In  these  earlier  experiments  I  made  use  of  apparatus  which 
had  been  constructed  for  other  purposes.  The  mirror,  for  ex- 
ample, was  detached  from  a  Duboscq^s  camera,  first  silvered  at 
the  back,  but  afterwards  silvered  in  front.  The  cell  employed 
for  the  iodine  solution  was  also  that  which  usually  accompanies 
Duboscq's  lamp,  being  intended  by  its  maker  for  a  solution  of 
alum.  Its  sides  are  of  good  white  glass,  the  width  from  side 
to  side  being  1*2  inch. 

§  5.  A  point  of  considerable  theoretic  importance  was  involved 
in  these  experiments.  In  his  excellent  researches  on  fluores- 
cence. Professor  Stokes  had  invariably  found  the  refrangibility 
of  the  incident  light  to  be  lowered.  This  rule  was  so  constant 
as  almost  to  enforce  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  law  of  nature. 
But  if  the  rays  which  in  the  foregoing  experiments  raised  plati* 
num  and  gold  and  silver  to  a  red  heat  were  wholly  extra-red, 
the  rendering  visible  of  the  metallic  films  would  be  an  instance 
of  raised  refransibility. 

And  here  I  thought  it  desirable  to  make  sure  that  no  trace  of 
visible  radiation  passed  through  the  solutioU|  and  also  that  the 
invisible  radiation  was  exclusively  extra-red. 

This  latter  condition  might  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  because 
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the  calorific  action  of  the  extra-violet  rays  is  so  exoeedingljr 
feeble  (in  fact  so  immeasurably  small)  that,  even  supposing  them 
to  reach  the  platinum,  their  heating-power  would  be  an  utterly 
vanishing  quantity.  Still  mechanical  considerations  rendered 
the  exclusion  of  all  rays,  of  a  higher  refrangibility  than  those 
generated  at  the  focus,  necessary  to  the  rigid  solution  of  the 
problem.  Hence,  though  the  iodine  employed  in  the  foregoing 
experiments  was  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon, 
I  wished  to  submit  its  opacity  to  a  severer  test.  The  following 
experiments  were  accordingly  executed. 

A  piece  of  thick  black  paper,  mounted  on  a  retort-ring,  was 
caused  gradually  to  approach  the  focus  of  obscure  rays.  The 
position  of  the  focus  was  announced  by  the  piercing  of  the  paper; 
the  combustion  being  quenched,  the  retort-ring  was  moved 
slightly  nearer  to  the  lamp,  so  that  the  converged  beam  passed 
through  the  burnt  aperture,  the  focus  falling  about  half  an  inch 
beyond.  A  bit  of  blackened  platinum  held  immediately  behind 
the  aperture  was  raised  to  redness  over  a  considerable  space. 
The  platinum  was  then  moved  to  and  fro  until  the  maximum 
degree  of  incandescence  was  obtained,  the  point  where  this  oc- 
curred being  accurately  marked.  A  cell  containing  a  solution 
of  alum  was  then  placed  between  the  diaphragm  of  black  paper 
and  the  iodine-cell.  The  alum  solution  diminished  materially 
the  invisible  radiation,  but  it  was  without  sensible  influence  on 
such  visible  rays  as  the  concentrated  beam  contained.  All  stray 
light  issuing  from  the  crevices  in  the  lamp  had  been  previously 
cut  off,  the  davlight  also  being  excluded  from  the  room.  The 
eye  was  then  Drought  on  a  level  with  the  aperture  and  slowly 
approximated  to  it,  uqtil  the  point  which  marked  the  focus  was 
reached.  A  singular  appearance  presented  itself.  The  incan- 
descent coke-points  of  the  lamp  were  seen  perfectly  black,  pro- 
jected on  a  deep-red  ground.  When  the  points  were  moved  up 
and  down,  their  black  images  moved  also.  When  brought  into 
contact,  a  white  space  was  seen  at  the  extremities  of  the  points, 
appearing  to  separate  them.  The  points  were  seen  erect.  By 
careful  observation  the  whole  of  the  points  could  be  seen,  and 
even  the  holders  which  supported  them.  The  black  appearance 
of  the  incandescent  portion  of  the  points  could  of  course  only 
be  relative ;  they  intercepted  more  of  the  light  reflected  from 
the  mirror  behind  than  they  could  make  good  by  their  direct 
emission. 

The  solution  of  iodine,  1*2  inch  in  thickness,  proving  unequal 
to  the  severe  test  here  applied  to  it,  I  had  two  other  cells  con- 
structed— the  one  with  transparent  rock-salt  sides,  the  other  with 
glass  ones.  The  width  of  the  former  was  2  inches,  that  of  the 
latter  nearly  2^  inches.     Filled  with  the  solution  of  iodine,  these 
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edU  were  placed  in  aucoeBsion  in  front  of  the  cameraj^  and  the 
oonoentrated  beam  was  sent  through  them.  Determining  the 
focus  as  before^  and  afterwards  introducing  the  alum-cell,  the 
eye  on  being  brought  up  to  the  focus  received  no  impression  of 
light.  The  alum-cell  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  undefended 
eye  was  caused  to  approach  the  focus :  the  heat  was  intolerable, 
but  it  seemed  to  affect  the  eyelids  and  not  the  retina.  An  aper- 
ture somewhat  larger  than  the  pupil  being  made  in  a  metal 
screen,  the  eye  was  placed  behind  it,  and  brought  slowly  and 
cautiously  up  to  the  focus.  The  whole  concentrated  beam  here 
entered  the  pupil ;  but  no  impression  of  light  was  produced, 
nor  was  the  retina  sensibly  affected  by  the  heat  The  eye  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  a  plate  of  platinized  platinum  was  placed 
in  the  position  occupied  by  the  retina  a  moment  before.  It  in- 
stantly rose  to  vivid  redness*.  The  rays  which  produced  this 
incandescence  were  certainly  invisible  ones,  and  the  failure  to 
obtain,  with  the  most  sensitive  media  and  in  the  darkest  room, 
the  slightest  evidence  of  fluorescence  at  the  obscure  focus,  proved 
the  invisible  rays  to  be  exclusively  extra«-red. 

When  intense  effects  are  sought  after,  the  problem  is  to  col- 
lect as  many  of  the  invisible  rays  as  possible,  and  to  concentrate 
them  on  the  smallest  possible  space.  The  nearer  the  mirror  is 
to  the  source  of  rays,  the  more  of  these  rays  will  it  intercept  and 
reflect,  and  the  nearer  the  focus  is  to  the  same  source,  the  smaller 
will  the  image  be.  To  secure  proximity  both  of  focus  and  mir- 
ror, the  latter  must  be  of  short  focal  length.  If  a  mirror  of 
long  focal  length  be  employed,  its  distance  from  the  source  of 
rays  must  be  considerable  to  bring  the  focus  near  the  source, 
but  when  placed  at  a  distance,  a  great  number  of  rays  escape 
the  mirror  altogether.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mirror  be 
too  deep,  spherical  aberration  comes  into  play ;  and  though  a 
vast  quantity  of  rays  may  he  collected,  their  convergence  at  the 
focus  is  imperfect.  To  determine  the  best  form  of  mirror,  I 
had  three  constructed:  the  first  is  4*1  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  1*4  inch  focal  length  ;  the  second  7*9  inches  in  dianieter,  and 
of  8  inches  focal  length ;  the  third  9  inches  in  dianj^er,  with  a 
focal  length  of  6  inches.  Fractures  caused  by  imperfect  anneal- 
ing repeatedly  occurred ;  but  at  length  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  the  three  mirrors,  each  without  a  flaw.  The  most  con- 
venient distance  of  the  focus  from  the  source,  I  find  to  be  about 
5  inches ;  and  the  position  of  the  mirror  ought  to  be  arranged 
accordingly.  This  distance  permits  of  the  introduction  of  an 
iodine-cell  of  sufficient  depth,  while  the  heat  at  the  focus  is 
exceedingly  powerful. 

The  isolation  of  the  luminiferous  sether  from  the  air  is  stri- 
*  I  do  not  reoontmend  the  repetition  of  these  ezperiments. 
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kinglv  illustrated  by  these  experiments.  The  air  at  the  focas 
may  \>e  of  a  freezing  temperature^  while  the  aether  poasesftea  an 
amount  of  heat  competent^  if  absorbed,  to  impart  to  that  air  the 
temperature  of  flame.  An  air- thermometer  is  unaffected  wherti 
platinum  is  raised  to  a  white  heat.  Numerous  experiments  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  operate  upon  th^ 
invisible  heat-rays.  The  dense  volumes  of  smoke  which  rise 
from  a  blackened  block  of  wood  when  it  is  placed  in  the  dark 
focus  are  very  striking :  matches  are  of  course  at  once  ignited, 
and  gunpowder  instantly  exploded.  Dry  black  paper  held  there 
bursts  into  flame.  Chips  of  wood  are  also  inflamed :  the  dry 
wood  of  a  hat-box  is  very  suitable  for  this  experiment.  When 
a  sheet  of  brown  paper  is  placed  a  little  beyond  the  focus,  it  is 
first  brought  to  vivid  incandescence  over  a  large   space;  the 

Eaper  then  yields,  and  the  combustion  propagates  itself  as  a 
uming  ring  round  the  centre  of  ignition.  Charcoal  is  reduced 
to  an  ember  at  the  focus,  and  disks  of  charred  paper  glow  with 
extreme  vividness.  Sheet-lead  and  tin,  if  blackened,  may  be 
fused,  while  a  thick  cake  of  fusible  metal  is  quickly  pierced  and 
melted.  Blackened  zinc-foil  placed  at  the  focus  bursts  into 
flame;  and  by  drawing  the  foil  slowly  through  the  focus,  its 
ignition  may  be  kept  up  till  the  whole  of  the  foil  is  consnmed. 
Magnesium  wire,  flattened  at  the  end  and  blackened,  also  bursts 
into  vivid  combustion.  A  cigar  or  a  tobacco-pipe  may  of  coarse 
"be  instantly  lighted  at  the  dark  focus.  The  bodies  experimented 
on  may  be  enclosed  in  glass  receivers ;  the  concentrated  rays  will 
still  burn  them,  after  having  crossed  the  glass.  A  small  chip 
of  wood  in  a  jar  of  oxygen  bursts  suddenly  into  flame;  char- 
coal burns,  while  chaticoal-bark  throws  out  suddenly  showers  of 
scintillations. 

§  6.  In  all  these  cases  the  body  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
invisible  rays  was  more  or  less  combustible.  Tt  required  to  be 
heated  more  or  less  to  initiate  the  attack  of  the  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen. Its  vividness  was  in  great  part  due  to  combustion,  and 
does  not  furnish  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  refrangibility  of  the 
incident  rays  was  elevated.  This,  which  is  the  result  of  greatest 
theoretic  import,  is  effected  by  exposing  non-combustible  bodies 
at  the  focus,  or  by  enclosing  combustible  ones  in  a  space  devoid 
of  oxygen.  Both  in  air  and  in  vacuo  platinized  platinum-foil 
has  been  repeatedly  raised  to  a  white  heat.  The  same  result 
has  been  obtained  with  a  sheet  of  charcoal  or  coke  suspended  in 
vacuo.  On  looking  at  the  white-hot  platinum  through  a  prism 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  rich  and  complete  spectram  was  ob- 
tained. All  the  colours,  from  red  to  violet,  glowed  with  extreme 
vividness.  The  waves  from  which  these  colours  were  primarily 
extracted  had  neither  the  visible  nor  the  extra- violet  rays  com- 
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mingled  with  them ;  they  were  ezclunyely  extra-red.  The  action 
of  the  atoms  of  platinum,  copper,  silver,  and  carbon  upon  these 
rays  transmutes  them  firom  heat-rays  into  light-rays.  They 
impinge  upon  the  platinum  at  a  certain  rate ;  they  return  from 
it  at  a  quicker  rate.  Their  refrangibility  is  thus  raised,  the  in- 
visible being  rendered  visible. 

To  express  this  transmutation  of  heat-rays  into  others  of 
higher  refrangibility,  I  would  propose  the  term  cahre»eence.  It 
harmonises  well  with  the  term  ''fluorescence'^  introduced  by 
Professor  Stokes,  and  is  also  suggestive  of  the  character  of  the 
effects  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  phrase  "  transmutation  of 
vavs,''  introduced  by  Professor  Chaliis*,  covers  both  classes  of 
effects. 

§  7.  In  the  foregoing  section  I  have  described  arrangements 
made  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  danger  incidental  to  the  use  of 
so  inflammable  a  substance  as  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  I  have 
since  thought  of  accomplishing  this  end  in  a  simpler  way,  and 
thus  facilitating  the  repetition  of  the  experiments.  The  follow- 
ing arrangement  (Plate  IV.  fig.  6)  may  be  adopted  with  safety. 

A  B  C  i)  is  an  outline  of  the  camera. 

sy  the  silvered  mirror  within  it. 

e  the  carbon-points  of  the  electric  light. 

op  the  aperture  in  front  of  the  camera,  through  which  issues 
the  beam  reflected  by  the  mirror  xy. 

Let  the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the  carbon-points  be  such 
as  to  render  the  reflected  beam  slightly  convergent. 

Fill  an  ordinary  glass  flask  with  the  solution  of  iodine,  and 
place  the  flask  in  the  path  of  the  reflected  beam  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  lamp.  The  flask  acts  as  a  lens  and  filter  at  the  same 
time,  the  bright  rays  are  intercepted,  and  the  dark  ones  are 
powerfully  converged.  F,  Plate  IV.  fig.  6,  represents  such  a  flask ; 
and  at  the  focus  formed  a  little  beyond  it  comhustion  and  calo- 
rescence  may  be  produced. 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained  with  a  series  of  flasks 
of  different  dimensions,  at  a  distance  of  8^  feet  from  the  carbon- 
points. 

1.  With  a  spherical  flask,  6|  inches  in  diameter:  platinum 
was  raised  to  redness  at  the  focus,  and  black  paper  inflamed. 

2.  Ordinary  Florence  flask,  3^  inches  in  diameter :  platinum 
raised  to  bright  redness  over  a  large  irregular  space.  Near  the 
lamp,  the  effects  obtained  with  this  flask  were  very  striking. 

3.  Small  flask,  1*8  inch  in  diameter,  not  quite  spherical: 
platinum  rendered  white-hot ;  paper  immediately  inflamed. 

4.  A  still  smaller  flask,  1*5  inch  in  diameter:  effects  very 
good ;  about  the  same  as  the  last. 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  S.  4.  vol.  xii.  p.  521. 
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6.  The  bulb  of  a  pipette :  effects  striking^  but  not  quite  so 
brilliant  as  with  the  less  regularly  shaped  small  flasks. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  where  platinum  is  raised 
to  whiteness,  the  combustion  of  wood,  charcoal,  sine,  and  mag- 
nesium may  also  be  effected. 

By  the  arrangement  here  described,  platinum  has  been  raised 
to  redness  at  a  distance  of  22  feet  from  the  source  of  the  rays. 

The  best  mirror,  however,  scatters  the  rays  more  or  less ;  and 
by  this  scattering,  the  bieam  at  a  great  distance  from  the  lamp 
becomes  much  enfeebled.  The  effect  in  free  air  is  intensified 
when  the  beam  is  caused  to  pass  through  a  tube  polished  within, 
which  prevents  the  lateral  waste  of  radiant  heat.  Such  a  tube, 
placed  in  front  of  the  camera,  is  represented  at  AB,  fig.  7,  Plate IV. 
The  flask  may  be  held  against  its  end  by  the  hand,  or  it  may  be 
permanently  fixed  there.  With  a  battery  of  fifty  cells,  platinum 
may  be  raised  to  a  white  heat  at  the  focus  of  the  flask. 

Again,  instead  of  a  flask  filled  with  the  opake  solution,  let  a 
glass  or  rock-salt  lens  (L,  fig.  8),  2*5  inches  wide,  and  having  a 
focal  length  of  3  inches,  be  placed  in  the  path  of  the  reflected 
beam.  The  rays  are  converged ;  and  at  their  point  of  convergence 
all  the  effects  of  calorescence  and  combustion  may  be  obtained. 

In  this  case  the  luminous  rays  are  to  be  cut  off  by  a  cell  (m  n) 
with  plane  glass  sides ;  it  may  be  placed  either  before  or  behind 
the  lens. 

Finally,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  9  may  be  adopted. 
The  beam  reflected  by  the  mirror  within  the  camera  is  received 
and  converged  by  a  second  mirror,  of  i/.  At  the  point  of  con- 
vergence, which  may  be  several  feet  from  the  camera,  all  the 
effects  hitherto  described  may  be  obtained.  The  light  of  the 
beam  may  be  cut  off  at  any  convenient  point  of  its  course ;  but 
in  ordinary  cases  the  experiment  is  best  made  by  employing  the 
bichloride  instead  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  placing  the 
cell  (m  n)  containing  the  opake  solution  close  to  the  camera. 
The  moment  the  coal-points  are  ignited,  explosion,  combustion, 
or  calorescence,  as  the  case  may  be,  occurs  at  the  focus. 

The  ordinary  lamp  and  camera  of  Buboscq  may  be  employed 
in  these  experiments.  With  proper  mirrors,  which  are  easily 
procured,  a  series  of  effects  which,  I  venture  to  affirm,  will  in- 
terest everybody  who  witnesses  them,  may  with  the  greatest  faci- 
lity be  obtained. 

It  is  also  manifest  that,  save  for  experiments  made  in  dark- 
ness, the  camera  is  not  necessary.  The  mirrors  and  filter  may 
be  associated  with  the  naked  lamp. 

I  have  sought  to  fuse  platinum  with  the  innsible  rays  of  the 
electric  light,  but  hitherto  without  success.  In  some  experi- 
ments I  have  employed  a  large  model  of  Foucault's  lamp,  which 
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permitted  me  to  use  a  tMtttery  of  100  cells.  In  other  experi* 
ments  I  employed  two  batteries,  one  of  100  cells  and  one  of  70, 
making  use  of  two  lamps,  two  mirrors,  and  two  filters,  and  con* 
verging  the  heat  of  both  lamps  in  opposite  directions  upon  the 
same  point.  When  a  leaf  of  platinum  was  placed  at  the  com- 
mon focus,  the  converged  beams  struck  it  at  opposite  sides,  and 
raised  it  to  dazzling  whiteness.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  metal 
could  be  fused,  if  the  platinum-black  upon  its  surface  could  be 
retained.  But  this  was  immediately  dissipated  by  the  intense 
heat,  and,  the  reflectiug-power  of  the  metal  coming  into  play, 
the  absorption  was  so  much  lowered  that  fusion  was  not  effected. 
By  coating  the  platinum  with  lampblack  it  has  been  brought  to 
the  verge  of  fusion,  the  incipient  yielding  of  the  mass  being  per* 
fectiy  apparent  after  it  had  cooled.  Here,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  platinized  platinum,  the  absorbing  substance  disap- 
pears too  quickly.  Copper  and  aluminium,  however,  when  thus 
treated,  are  speedily  burnt  up. 

§  8.  Thus  far  I  have  dealt  exclusivelv  with  the  invisible  radia- 
tion of  the  electric  light ;  but  all  solid  bodies  raised  to  incan- 
descence emit  these  invisible  calorific  rays.  The  denser  the  in- 
candescent body,  moreover,  the  more  powerful  is  its  obscure 
radiation.  We  possess  at  the  Royal  Institution  very  dense 
cylinders  of  lime  for  the  production  of  the  Drummond  light ; 
and  when  a  copious  oxyhydrogen -flame  is  projected  against  one 
of  them  it  shines  with  an  intense  yellowish  light,  while  the  ob- 
scure radiation  is  exceedingly  powerful.  Filtering  the  latter 
from  the  total  emission  by  the  solution  of  iodine,  all  the  effects 
of  combustion  and  calorescence  described  in  the  foregoing  pages 
may  be  obtained  at  the  focus  of  the  invisible  rays.  The  light 
obtained  by  projecting  the  oxyhydrogen-flame  upon  compressed 
magnesia,  after  the  manner  of  Signor  Carlevaris,  is  whiter  than 
that  emitted  by  our  lime ;  but  the  substance  being  light  and 
spongy,  its  obscure  radiation  is  surpassed  by  that  of  our  more 
bolid  cylinders*. 

The  invisible  rays  of  the  sun  have  also  been  transmuted.     A 

*  The  discovery  of  fluorescence  by  Professor  Stokes  naturally  excited 
speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  refran^bility  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Mr.  Grove,  I  believe,  made  various  experiments  with  a  view  to 
effect  such  a  change;  but  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  Professor 
Stokes's  memoir.  Dr.  Miller  pointed  to  the  lime-light  itself  as  an  instance 
of  raised  refrangibility.  From  its  inabihty  to  penetrate  glass  screens,  he 
inferred  that  the  radiation  of  the  oxyhydrogen-flame  was  almost  wholly 
extra-red,  an  inference  the  truth  of  which  has  been  since  established  by 
direct  prismatic  analysis.  The  intense  light  produced  by  the  oxyhydrogen- 
ilame  when  projected  upon  Ume  must,  he  concluded,  involve  a  change  of 
period  from  slow  to  quick,  or,  in  other  words,  a  virtual  elevation  of  refran- 
gibility. (Elemento  of  Chemistry,  1855,  p.  210.) 
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eoncave  mirror,  8  feet  in  diameter^  was  mounted  on  the  roof  of 
the  Hoyal  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street.  The  foeos  waa 
formed  in  a  darkened  chamber,  in  which  the  platinised  platinum- 
foil  waa  exposed.  Cutting  off  the  visible  rays  by  the  solution  of 
iodine^  feeble  but  distinct  incandescence  was  there  produced  by 
the  invisible  rays. 

A  blackened  tin  tube  (A  6,  fig.  10,  Plate  IV.)  with  square  cross 
section  and  open  at  one  end,  was  furnished  at  the  other  with  a 
plane  mirror  (x  y)  forming  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the 
tube.  A  lateral  aperture  {x  o),  about  2  inches  square,  was  cut 
out  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Over  this  aperture  was  placed  a  leaf 
of  platinised  platinum.  Turning  the  leaf  towards  the  concave 
mirror,  the  concentrated  sunbeams  were  permitted  to  fall  upon 
it.  In  the  glare  of  daylight  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see 
whether  the  platinum  was  incandescent  or  not ;  bat  placing  the 
eye  at  B,  the  glow  of  the  platinum  could  be  seen  by  reflexion 
from  the  plane  mirror.  Incandescence  was  thus  obtained  at  the 
focus  of  the  large  mirror,  X,  Y,  after  the  removal  of  the  visible 
rays  by  the  iodine  solution,  m  n. 

To  obtain  a  clearer  skv,  I  had  this  mirror  transferred  to  the 
garden  of  my  friend  Mr.  Lubbock,  near  Chislehurst.  The 
effects  obtained  with  the  total  solar  radiation  were  extraordinary. 
Large  spaces  of  the  platinum-leaf,  and  even  thick  foil,  when 
exposed  at  the  focus,  disappeared  as  if  vaporised*.  The  handle 
of  a  pitchfork,  similarly  exposed,  was  soon  burnt  quite  across* 
Paper  placed  at  the  focus  burst  into  flame  with  almost  explosive 
suddenness.  The  high  ratio  which  the  visible  radiation  of  the 
sun  bears  to  the  invisible  was  strikingly  manifested  in  these 
experiments.  With  a  total  radiation  vastly  inferior,  the  invisible 
rays  of  the  electric  light,  or  of  the  lime-light,  raise  platinum  to 
whiteness,  while,  'when  the  visible  constituents  of  the  concen- 
trated sunbeam  were  intercepted,  the  most  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  dark  rays  of  the  sun  was  a  bright-red  heat.  The  heat 
of  the  luminous  rays  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  experiment  with  the  solution  of  iodine.  It  boiled  up  in- 
cessantly, exposure  for  two  or  three  seconds  being  sufficient  to 
raise  it  to  ebullition.  This  high  ratio  of  the  luminous  to  the 
non-luminous  radiation,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  by  the  aqueous  vapour 
of  the  air.  From  it,  however,  may  also  be  inferred  the  enor- 
mous temperature  of  the  sun. 

Converging  the  sun's  rays  with  a  hollow  lens  filled  with  the 

*  ConceDtratlng  the  solar  rays  with  a  mirror  9  inches  in  diameter  and  of 
6  inches  focal  length  upon  a  leaf  of  platinised  platinum,  the  metal  was  in- 
stantly pierced.  Uausing  the  focus  to  pass  along  the  leaf,  it  waa  cut  by  ths 
sunbeam  as  if  a  sharp  instrument  had  been  drawn  along  it. 
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Bolation  of  iodine,  ineandescenee  was  obtained  at  the  inviaible 
fbeas  of  the  lens  on  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Knowing  the  permeability  of  good  glass  to  the  solar  rays^  I 
requested  Mr.  Mayall  to  permit  me  to  make  a  few  experiments 
with  his  fine  photographic  lens  at  Brighton.  Though  exceed* 
uigly  busy  at  the  time,  he  in  the  kindest  manner  abandoned  to 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Barrett,  the  use  of  his  apparatus  for  the  three 
best  hours  of  a  bright  summer's  day.  A  red  heat  was  obtained 
at  the  focus  of  the  lens  after  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
luminous  portion  of  the  radiation. 

§  9.  Black  paper  has  been  very  frequently  employed  in  the 
foregoing  experiments,  the  action  of  the  invisible  rays  upon  it 
being  most  energetic.  This  suggests  that  the  absorption  of  those 
rays  is  not  independent  of  colour.  A  red  powder  is  red  because 
of  the  entrance  and  absorption  of  the  luminous  rays  of  higher 
refrangibility  than  the  red,  and  the  ejection  of  the  unabsorbed 
red  light  by  reflexion  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  particles  of 
the  red  body.  This  feebleness  of  absorption  of  the  red  rays 
extends  to  the  rays  of  greater  length  beyond  the  red ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  red  paper  when  exposed  at  the  focus  of  invi<« 
sible  rays  is  scarcely  charred,  while  black  pap^r  bursts  in  a 
moment  into  flame.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  condition 
of  paper  of  various  kinds  when  exposed  at  the  dark  focus  of  an 
electric  light  of  moderate  intensity. 

Paper.  Condition. 

Glazed  orange-coloured  paper .  Barely  charred. 

„     red-  „  .  Scarcely  tinged ;  less  than  the  orange. 

„     green*  „  .  Pierced'  with  a  small  burning  ring. 

M     blue-  M  The  same  as  the  last. 

„     black-  „  .  Pierced ;  and  immediately  set  ablaze. 

„     white-  „  .  Charred;  not  pierced. 

Thin  foreign-post  ....  Barely  charred ;  less  than  the  white. 


Foolscap 


Thin  white  blottingpaper 
„    whitey-brown     „ 

Ordinary  brown  „ 


Thick  brown    .    .     . 
Thick  white  sand-paper 
Brown  emery  „ 

Dead-black  ,, 


Still  less  charred ;  about  the  same  as  the 

orange. 
Scarcely  tinged. 
The  same ;  a  good  deal  of  heat  ssems  to 

get  through  these  two  last  papers. 
Pierced  immediately,  a  beautinil  bunting 

ring  expanding  on  all  sides. 
Pierced,  not  so  good  as  the  last. 
Pierced  with  a  burning  ring. 
The  same  as  the  last. 
Pierced,  and  immediately  set  ablaze. 

We  have  here  an  almost  total  absence  of  absorption  on  the 
part  of  the  red  paper.  Even  white  absorbs  more,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  easily  charred.  Rubbing  the  red  iodide  of  mer- 
cury over  paper,  and  exposing  the  reddened  surface  at  the  focus, 
a  thermograph  of  the  coal-points  is  obtained,  which  shows  itself 
by  the  discharge  of  the  colour  at  the  place  on  which  the  invisible 
image  falls.     Expecting  that  this  change  of  colour  would  be 
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immediate,  I  was  at  first  surprised  at  the  time  necessary  to  pro* 
duce  it.  We  are  here  reminded  of  Franklin's  experiments  on 
cloths  of  different  colours,  and  his  conclusion  that  dark  colours 
are  the  best  absorbers.  This  conclusion,  however,  might  readily 
be  pushed  too  far.  Franklin's  colours  were  of  a  special  kind, 
and  their  deportment  by  no  means  warrants  a  general  conclu- 
sion. The  invisible  ravsof  the  sun  possess,  according  to  Miiller, 
twice  the  energy  of  the  visible  ones.  A  white  substance  may 
absorb  the  former,  while  a  dark  substance— dark  because  of  its 
absorption  of  the  feeblest  portion  of  the  radiation — may  not  do 
so.  The  white  powder  of  alum  and  the  dark  powder  of  iodine, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  source  in  which  the  invisible  rays 
greatly  surpass  the  visible  in  calorific  power,  exhibit  a  deport* 
ment  at  direct  variance  with  the  popular  notion  that  dark  colours 
are  the  best  absorbers. 

§  10.  In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  refer  to  a  few  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  calorescence  obtainable  through  glasses 
of  various  colours.  In  the  first  column  of  the  subjoined  Table 
the  colour  of  the  glass  is  given ;  in  the  second  column  the  effect 
observed  when  a  brilliant  spectrum  was  regarded  through  the 
glass  is  stated ;  and  in  the  third  column  the  appearance  of  a  leaf 
of  platinized  platinum  when  placed  at  the  focus,  after  the  con* 
verged  beam  had  passed  through  the  glass,  is  mentioned. 


Colour  of  glass. 
Dark  red      .    •     . 
Mean  red     .    .     . 

liightred  •  •  . 
Yellow     .    .    .    . 

Green      .    .    .     . 

Dark  purple  .  . 

Mean  purple  .  . 

Light  purple  .  . 

Dark  blue  .  •  . 

Mean  blue    .  .  . 

Light  blue    •    .    . 

Another  blue  glass. 
Black  ghus  No.  1  . 
Black  glass  No.  2  . 
Black  glass  No.  3  . 


Prismatic  examination. 
Red  only  transmitted 
Red  only  transmitted 


Calorescence. 
Dull  white  heat. 
White  heat. 


I  Yellowinterceptedwithgreatest  I  g^^^  ^^^^ 


\     power. 
All  the  blue  end  absorbed  .    . 

Besides  the  green,  a  dull  red 

fringe  and  a  blue  band  were 

transmitted. 
Extreme  blue  and  red  trans- 
mitted. 
Central  portionof  spectrum  cut 

out. 
Dims  the  whole  spectrum,  but 

chiefly  absorbs  the  green. 
Transmits  the  blue,a green  band, 

and  a  band  in  the  extreme  red. 
BliwB;ayellowish-grwnband^^^^^  |  Reddish-pink  heat. 

the  extreme  red  transmitted.  (  *•*""*■"  !*"•'  "''«- 
Transmits  a  series  of  bands — 

blue  and  green,  a  red  band  next 

orange,  then  a  dark-red  band, 

and  finally  extreme  red 


\  Vivid  red  with  bright 
I     yellow  in  centre. 

'  No  incandescence. 

Vivid  orange. 
Vivid  orange. 
Vivid  orange. 
Red  heat. 


Pink  heat, 
into  red. 


; 


{Dims  all  the  spectrum :  white 
li^ht  transmitted. 
Whitish-green  light  transmitted 

Deep-red  light  transmitted 


Pink  heat. 

>  Barely  visible  red. 

Dull  red. 
\  Bright  red,  orange  in 


the  middle. 
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The  extremely  remarkable  fact  here  reveals  itself^  that  when 
the  beam  of  the  electric  lamp  is  sifted  by  certain  blue  glasses^  the 
platinum  at  the  focus  glows  with  a  distinct  pink  colour.     Every 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  subjective  illusion   here.     The  pink 
colour  was  also  obtained  at  the  focus  of  invisible  rays.     With- 
drawing all  the  glasses,  and  filtering  the  beam  by  a  solution  of 
iodine  alone,  platinum  was  raised  nearly  to  whiteness  at  the 
focus.     On  introducing  the  pale-blue  glass  between  the  iodine- 
cell  and  the  focus,  the  calorescence  of  the  platinum  was  greatly 
enfeebled — so  much  so,  that  a  darkened  room  was  necessary  to 
bring  it  out  in  full  distinctness;  when  seen,  however,  the  ther- 
mograph was  pink.     A  disk  of  carbonized  paper  being  exposed 
at  the  obscure  focus,  rose  at  once  to  vivid  whiteness  when  the 
blue  glass  was  absent ;  but  when  present,  the  colour  of  the  light 
emitted  by  the  carbon  was  first  a  distinct  pink ;  the  attack  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  soon  changes  this  colour,  the  combus- 
tion of  the  carbon  extending  on  all  sides  as  a  white-hot  circle. 
If  subsequent  experiments  should  confirm  this  result,  it  would 
follow  that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  calorescence,  the  atoms  of  the 
platinum  vibrating  in  red  and  blue  periods,  and  not  in  interme- 
diate ones.     But  I  wish  here  to  say  that  further  experiments, 
which  I  hope  shortly  to  make,  are  necessary  to  satisfy  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
^.The  incandescent  thermograph  of  the  coal*points  being  ob- 
tained, a  very  light-red  glass  introduced  between  the  opake  solu- 
tion and  the  platinum  reduced  the  thermograph  both  in  size  and 
brilliancy.     A  second  red  glass,  of  deeper  colour,  rendered  the 
thermograph  still  smaller  and  feebler.   A  dark-red  glass  reduced 
it  still  more — the  visible  surface  being  in  this  case  extremely 
minute,  and  the  heat  a  dull  red  merely.     When,  instead  of  the 
coloured  glass,  a  sheet  of  pure-white  glass  was  introduced,  the 
image  of  the  coal-points  stamped  upon  the  platinum-foil  was 
scarcely  diminished  in  brilliancy.   A  thick  piece  of  glass  of  deep 
ruby-red  proved  equally  transparent ;  its  introduction  scarcely 
changed  the  vividness  of  the  thermograph.      The  colouring- 
matter  in  this  instance  was  the  element  gold,  not  the  compound 
suboxide  of  copper  employed  in  the  other  red  glasses.     Many 
specimens  of  gold-jelly,  prepared  by  Mr.  Faraday  for  his  investi- 
gation of  the  colours  of  gold,  though  of  a  depth  approaching  tp 
absolute  blackness,  showed  themselves  eminently  transparent  to 
the  obscure  heat-rays ;  their  introduction  scarcely  dimmed  the 
brilliancy  of  the  thermograph.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  even 
the  metals  themselves,  in  certain  states  of  aggregation,  share 
that  high  diathermic  power  which  the  elementary  metalloids 
have  been  found  to  display. 

I  have  just  said  that  a  sheet  of  pure-white  glass,  when  inter- 
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posed  in  the  path  of  the  condensed  invisible  beanij  scarcely 
dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  the  thermograph.  The  intense  calo- 
rific rays  of  the  electric  light  pass  through  such  glass  with  free- 
dom. We  here  come  to  a  point  of  considerable  practical  import- 
ance to  meteorologists.  When  such  pure-white  glass  has  carbon 
mixed  with  it  when  in  a  molten  condition,  the  resulting  black 
glass  is  still  eminently  transparent  to  those  invisible  heat-rays 
which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  sun's  radiation.  I  have 
pieces  of  glass,  to  all  appearance  black,  which  transmit  63  per 
cent,  of  the  total  heat  of  the  electric  light ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  in  thicknesses  sufficient  to  quench  entirely 
the  light  of  the  sun,  such  glass  would  trpmsmit  a  large  portion 
of  his  invisible  heat-rays.  This  is  the  glass  often,  if  not  uni- 
formly, employed  in  the  construction  of  our  black-bulb  thermo- 
meters, under  the  impression  that  the  blackening  secures  the 
entire  absorption  of  the  solar  rays.  This  conclusion  is  fallacious 
and  the  instruments  are  correspondingly  defective.  A  large 
portion  of  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  such  black  glass,  impinge 
upon  the  mercury  within  the  bulb,  and  are  ejected  by  reflexion. 
Such  rays  eontribute  nothing  to  the  heating  of  the  thermo- 
meter. 

When  a  sheet  of  common  window-glass,  apparently  transpa- 
rent, was  placed  between  the  iodine  solution  and  the  platinum- 
leaf  at  the  focus,  the  thermograph  was  more  dimmed  than  by 
the  black  glass  last  referred  to.  The  window-glass  here  em- 
ployed, when  looked  at  edgeways,  was  green ;  and  this  experi- 
ment proves  bow  powerfully  this  green  colouring-matter^  even 
in  infinitesimal  quantity,  absorbs  the  invisible  heat-rays.  Per- 
fect imperviousness  might  doubtless  be  secured  by  augmenting 
the  quantity  of  green  colouring-matter.  It  is  with  glass  of  this 
description  that  the  carbon  should  be  mixed  in  the  construction 
of  black-bulb  thermometers ;  on  entering  such  glass  the  solar 
rays  would  be  entirely  absorbed,  and  greater  differences  than 
those  now  observed  would  probably  be  found  to  exist  between 
the  black-bulb  and  the  ordinary  thermometer. 

In  conclusion,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  mention  the  intelligence 
and  skill  displayed  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Barrett^  in  executing 
the  numerous  experiments  committed  to  his  care  during  the 
progress  of  this  investigation. 
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LXVI.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  JournaU. 
By  E.  Atkinson,  PA J>.,  F.C.S. 

[Contmuisd  from  p.  316.] 

FLDM  ANN*  has  investigated  the  roots  of  the  Laserpitium 
latifolium,  L.,  and  has  found  that  this  plant,  like  many 
others  which  are  botanically  allied,  contains  a  peculiar  new  crys- 
tallized substance  to  :which  he  has  assigned  the  name  Laserpitine. 

The  finely-cut  roots  are  exhausted  by  alcohol  of  80  per  cent, 
at  a  temperature  of  60^,  and  of  the  filtered  extracts  as  much 
alcohol  as  possible  distilled  off  in  the  water- bath.  On  cooling, 
the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers — a  low^  aqueous  layer,  and 
an  upper  brownish-coloured  resinous  one.  This  latter  contains, 
along  with  some  resin,  nearly  all  the  laserpitine ;  on  separating 
it  from  the  other  and  exposing  it  in  shallow  Vjessels,  it  forms  a 
crumbly  mass  of  crystals.  By  appropriate  purification  these  are 
obtained  quite  pure,  in  colourless  rhombic  prisms  without  smell 
or  taste.  When  they  contain  some  brown  resin  they  taste  bitter. 
They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
benzole,  &c.  Chloroform  dissolves  more  than  its  own  weight 
of  laserpitine. 

It  melts  at  114° ;  and  the  melted  mass  cools  to  an  amorphous 
mass,  which  sooner  or  later  passes  into  the  crystallized  condition. 
Amorphous  laserpitine  has  a  far  lower  fusing-point  than  crystal- 
lized,  dissolves  more  easily  in  solvents,  and  separates  again  in 
the  amorphous  form.  If  laserpitine  is  heated  beyond  its  melt- 
ing-point, it  volatilizes  and  sublimes,  without  decomposition,  in 
oily  drops. 

Laserpitine  is  not  altered  by  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  by  being  heated  in  a  curreut  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
Heated  in  a  closed  tube  with  concentrated  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  but  without  any  definite  results. 
This  applies  also  to  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Laserpitine  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  and 
also  by  treatment  with  strong  alcoholic  potash.  To  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  laserpitine,  concentrated  caustic  potash  was 
added  until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  was  redissolved.  This 
solution  was  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  all  alcohol  was 
removed.  The  solution  was  then  neutralized  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  some  resinous  matter  was  separated,  and  the  fil- 
tered solution  supersaturated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
distilled  in  a  condenser  as  long  as  any  acid  passed  over;  the  acid 
distillate  was  shaken  with  ether  until  the  acidity  was  removed,  and 
on  leaving  the  ether  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  fine  long  needles 

*  Liebig's  AnnaUn,  August  1865. 
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were  obtained^  which^  by  their  properties  and  by  analysis,  were 
identified  as  angelic  add,  C*®  H®  0*. 

*  While  the  liquid,  which  in  the  above  experiment  had  been 
sapersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  was  being  distilled,  brownish- 
,  red  oily  drops  were  formed  which  gradually  sank  to  the  bottom. 
When  these  were  purified,  a  body  was  obtained  in  a  crystallized 
condition  which  had  many  of  the  properties  of  an  alcohol,  and 
which  Feldmann  calls  laeerole. 

The  author  found  the  composition  of  laserpitine  to  be 
Q4»  {]86  014 .  gQ^  ]^  decomposition  into  laserole  and  angelic  acid 
is  thus  expressed : 

C»H«0'*+2H0=C««H«08  +  2C'0H8O*. 

Laserpitine.  Laaerole.  AngeUe  acid. 

Laserpitine  has  thus  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  as  athaman- 
tine  and  peucedanine,  with  which  it  agrees  in  general  properties ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  these  bodies  all  belong  to  one  natural 
botanical  family. 

Some  time  ago  Carius  found*  that  benzole^  6^  H^^  united  with 
hypochlorous  acid  to  form  a  compound,  C  H®  Cl^-G^,  This  body 
he  has  succeeded  f  in  transforming  into  a  new  saccharine  sub- 
stance, O^H'^O^y  which  he  calls  phenose.  The  preparation  of 
the  body,  G^H^Gl^O^,  which  he  calls  the  trichlorht/drine  of 
phenose,  is  effected  by  shaking  benzole  with  a  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  quantity, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  trichlorhydrine  is  oxidized 
by  the  excess  of  hypochlorous  acid.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes 
in  tolerably  large  but  very  thin  laminse,  which  under  the  micro- 
scope resemble  benzoic  acid.  It  melts  at  + 10^,  and  in  the  air 
attracts  moisture,  formiug  brown  tarry  products. 

When  this  body  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed, 
with  the  formation  of  two  substances.  One  of  them,  a  new  acid, 
benzenic  add,  which  will  be  subsequently  described,  is  almost 
exclusively  formed  when  the  action  is  not  moderated ;  the  other 
is  phenose,  the  formation  of  which  is  thus  expressed : 

C«H»CP08  +  8KHG=G«H«0<?+8KC1. 
Trichlorhydrine  Phenose. 

of  phenose. 

The  action  of  potash  is  so  violent,  giving  rise  to  secondary 
products  of  decomposition,  that  its  use  had  to  be  given  up.  The 
best  substitute  is  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
yields  phenose  almost  exclusively,  though  by  a  very  roundabout 
method,  the  description  of  which  may  here  be  omitted. 

•  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  541. 
t  Liebig's  Annalen,  December  1865. 
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Phenoae  is  obtained  as  a  feebly-coloured  amorphous  mass 
which  deliquesces  in  the  air ;  it  tastes  sweet  like  grape-sugar, 
with  a  sharp  after-taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether.  When  heated  it  becomes  brown,  and  above  100^ 
it  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  a  caramel  odour. 

Heated  either  with  acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  rapidly  changed  into 
humus-like  bodies.  The  latter  form  also  an  acid,  which  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  glucic  acid  which  is  formed  from  grape-sugar. 
On  account  of  its  ready  changeability  by  alkalies,  metallic  com- 
pounds are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  lead-compound  has  the 
formula  G«H«Pb«0<?. 

Fhenose  is  as  readily  oxidized  as  grape-sugar ;  the  only  product 
of  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle^  heat  is  oxalic  acid. 
Like  grape-sugar,  phenose  prevents  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of 
copper  by  caustic  potash.  Unlike  grape-sugar,  however,  it  ap- 
pears incapable  of  fermentation. 

Fhenose  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  six-acid  alcohol^  standing  to 
benzole  in  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  glycol  bears  to 
ethylene. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  acid  above  mentioned  as  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  trichlorhydrine  by  alkalies,  it  is  best  to 
dissolve  the  trichlorhydrine  in  alcohol  and  add  baryta-water  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  heat  on  the  water-bath  for  some  hours ; 
the  excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  fil- 
trate evaporated  to  a  small  volume.  On  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  concentrated  liquid,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
acid  is  separated ;  the  filtered  liquid,  if  shaken  with  ether,  gives 
up  the  rest ;  both  portions  have  to  be  purified  by  recrystallization. 

The  formation  of  this  new  acid  (benzenic  acid)  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  the  following  equation, 

G«H»CPQ»+3BaH9=3BaCl+4H«0.  +  G^H^O*. 

Benzenic  add. 

This  new  acid  has  been  named?  bensenic  acid  to  indicate  its 
formation  from  benzole.  It  crystallizes  in  very  thin  oulourless 
nacreous  laminae.  It  melts  at  110°  to  a  colourless  liquid;OHrhich 
distils  over  at  235°.  It  sublimes  partly  at  100°,  and  distils  over 
with  aqueous  vapour,  as  does  benzoic  acid.  In  solution  it  has  a 
strong  acid  reaction,  and  it  forms  well-defined  salts  which  have 
great  similarity  to  those  of  benzoic  acid.  Fentachloride  of 
phosphorus  produces'  with  it  a  chloride  which  gives  with  water 
benzenic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

When  benzenate  of  barium  is  heated  with  soda-lime,  the 
benzenic  acid  decomposes  in  the  same  way  as  benzoic  acid ;  a 
colourless  very  volatile  hydrocarbon  distils  ofi^  without  any  dis- 

PAi/.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  211.  Jvm  1866.         2  H 
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engagement  of  gas^  while  in  the  residue  lemainBearbonate  mixed 
with  unchanged  benzenate  and  with  cbareoal. 

This  experiment  could  hitherto  only  be  made  on  a  kmall  aeale, 
but  it  appears  probable  that  the  hydrocarbon  mentioned  abote 
is  a  new  member  of  the  homologous  series  6m  !!,..«.  It  has  the 
composition  6^  H^ ;  and  to  express  this  fact^  and  also  its  con- 
nexion with  the  benzole  series,  Carius  names  it  Peniok.  Ita 
formation  from  benzenic  acid  may  be  thus  expressed : 

Benienic  acid.  Ptentole. 

Neuhoff  has  described  the  preparation  of  a  new  tetmtotnie 
alcohol  derived  from  naphthaline*.  When  this  latter  aubstanee  is 
treated  with  hypochlorous  acid,  combination  ensues,  with  forma- 
tion of  a  new  substance  which  the  authw  catts  Nq^kihrndicUor^ 
hydriiM*    Thus : 

€'«  H«+2C1HG=G»oh;<>CI«G«. 
Naphthaline.  NaphtheodichlorhydriDe. 

It  is  a  clear  yellow  substance  crystallizing  in  distinctly  formed 
prisms ;  it  melts  at  a  gentle  heat  to  an  oily  liquid,  and  is  decom- 
posed at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by 
alkalies,  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

GioHioci«©«+2KHG=:2KCl+€'«H«0*. 

The  new  body  here  is  a  tetratomic  alcohol,       ^^  r^»  ^^'^  ^ 

called  rmphthenic  alcohol.  It  is  probably  colourless,  but  rapidly 
becomes  brown ;  it  crystallizes  in  distinctly  formed  prisms,  melt* 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decompoaition. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  iieadily  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
The  alcohol  forms  metallic  compounds  in  which  four  atoms  ri 
hydrogen  in  its  molecule  are  replaced  by  metals;  these  com- 
pounds, however,  are  difficult  to  obtain  pure. 

When  naphthenalcohol  is  treated  with  very  dilute  nitric  add 
on  the  water-badi>  it  gradually  dissolves,  becoming  oxidiaedft 
The  clear  yellow  solution  yields,  after  all  nitric  add  has  been 
removed  by  repeated  evaporation,  a  pale-yellow  acid  ciyatallizing 
in  prisms.  Tnis  acid  the  author  calls  naphthoKmlic  acid}  it  baa 
the  composition  6^^  H^  9^,  and  stands  to  naphdieoaloobol  in  the 
same  relation  as  oxalic  acid  to  glycol.  It  is  formed  in  aceofd* 
ance  with  the  following  equation, 

Naphthenalcohol.  Naphthoxilic  add. 

*  Liebig's  Amnalen,  December  1865. 
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The  acid  is  remarkable  for  great  stability ;  when  heated  above 
'  100°^  it  sttblimes  in  very  beautiful  lustrous  crystals.     It  is  a 
strong  acid,  and  forms  with  ammonium  and  barium  easily  soluble 
crystallized  salts. 

When  the  acid  is  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  decomposed 
with  liberation  of  iodine,  and  separation  of  a  hydrocarbon  which 
is  probably  cymole,  formed  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

Bauer  has  made*  another  addition  to  the  series  of  bodies  iso« 
meric  with  acetylene,  which  he  had  already  enriched  by  the  dis- 
covery of  rutylene  f. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  oxide  of  triamylene,  he  prepared  the 
bromide  of  triamylene^  €'^  H^  Br*,  and  acted  with  this  body  on 
acetate  of  silver  for  some  days  at  the  temperature  of  100^. 
The  mass  having  been  exhausted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
was  evaporated  and  the  residue  distilled  in  an  oil-bath.  This 
distillate  was  treated  with  solid  powdered  caustic  potash  and 
'again  distilled.  The  product  thus  obtained  consisted  of  two 
layers:  the  lower  one  was  water;  the  upper  layer  was  subjected 
to  fractional  distillation,  by  which  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
liquid  distilling  between  230^  and  240^  C.  On  analysis  this 
body  proved  to  be  a  new  hydrocarbon,  which  has  the  formula 
Q\b  jjfis^  Bauer  names  it  benylene,  to  denote  both  its  relation  to 
the  acetylene  series  and  also  to  Walter's  benic  acid,  to  which  it 
stands  in  the  same  relation  as  rutylene  to  rutic  acid,  and  acety- 
lene to  acetic  acid.  This  new  hydrocarbon  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  triamylene  as  rutylene  to  diamylene,  and  as  valerylene 
to  amylene.     For  we  have 


G»HW 

Amylene. 

QSHlOQi 
Valerianic  acid. 

Valerylene. 

eiOH«o 
Diamylene. 

eiOHfiO0« 
Rutic  acid. 

CIO  HIS 

Rutylene. 

CI6H80 

Triamylene. 

Benic  acid. 

Benylene. 

Benylene  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  but  little  odour,  very  vis- 
cous, and  lighter  than  water.  At  low  temperatures  it  combines 
with  bromine  without  disengagement  of  hydrobromic  acid. 

Its  formation  may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that,  by  the 
action  of  bromide  of  triamylene  on  acetate  of  silver,  l^ere  ar^ 

*  Liebiff's  Annalen,  February  1866. 
t  PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xxj(.  p.  356, 
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formed  bromide  of  silver  and  acetate  of  oxide  of  triamylene, 

€«H»OBr«+2e«H»Ag©«=2AgBr+2|i*5J"0}o«; 

and  by  the  action  of  caustic  potanh  the  latter  substance  is  decom- 
posed into  water,  acetate  of  potash,  and  benylene.     Thus : 

2|l*3r9To«  +  2KH9=2G«H»K9«+2H«0+G»*H» 
-^  Benylene. 

Kekul^,  in  a  paper*  on  the  constitution  of  the  aromatic 
compounds,  developes  with  great  completeness  his  views  of  their 
composition,  and  he  describes  a  number  of  experiments  which 
have  been  suggested  by  these  views.  Among  his  results  is  one 
of  general  interest,  namely  a  method  of  obtaining  from  benzole 
and  its  homologues  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  next  higher  ho- 
mologue :  thus  from  benzole,  G^  H^,  by  the  addition  of  carbonic 
acid,  he  obtains  benzoic  acid,  €^  H^9^.  In  the  case  of  benzole 
the  method  was  as  follows.  Bromobenzole,  6^H^  Br,  was  dissolved 
in  benzole,  and  sodium  added  in  small  pieces  while  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  passed  through  the  liquid,  the  whole  being 
heated  in  the  water-bath.  When  the  reaction  was  complete,  the 
whole  was  dissolved  in  water,  the  oily  products  (consisting  of 
benzole  and  unattacked  bromobenzole  and  diphenyle,  along  with 
benzoate  of  phenyle  and  benzophenone)  separated  by  filtration, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
acid  which  was  thus  obtained  had  all  the  properties  of  ordinary 
benzoic  acid.      The  reaction  is  thus  expressed : — 

G»HSBr+NaHCO«=G«H*GG«Na+NaBr. 
Bromobenzole.  Benzoate        Bromide  of 

of  sodinm.  sodium. 

In  like  manner  he  obtained  from  toluole,  €^  H^  toluylic  acid, 
(?  H>o 03 ;  and  from  xylole,  G«  H»o,  xylyUc  acid,  &  H>o  G«. 

Berthelot  had  shown  that  most  organic  compounds  exposed  to 
a  red  heat  furnished  acetylene.  He  has  recently  shown  f  that 
this  hydrocarbon  is  formed  under  circumstances  equally  general : 
whenever  an  organic  compound  is  burned  in  the  air  and  pro- 
duces smoke,  acetylene  is  produced.  The  demonstration  of  this 
fact  may  be  made  by  several  interesting  experiments. 

1.  A  gas-cylinder  containing  about  800  cubic  centimetres  is 
filled  with  olefiant  gas,  a  few  drops  of  ammoniacal  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride  introduced  into  it,  and  the  gas  lighted.  By 
inclining  the  jar  and  turning  it,  the  solution  is  spread  out  on 
the  inside  of  the  jar,  and  the  flame,  which  at  first  was  only 

*  Liebig'i  AniMlen,  February  1866. 

t  BuUeHn  de  la  Soci^^  Chimique,  February  1866. 
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lighted  at  the  moath^  gradually  enters  the  jar.  A  very  abun- 
dant red  precipitate  of  cuprous  acetylene  is  rormed,  both  in  con- 
tact with  the  name  and  below.  The  experiment  may  be  made 
with  chloride  ofethyle^  C'^H^Cl,  and  propylene,  C*H®. 

With  marsh-gas,  C^  H,  acetylene  is  formed  in  like  manner, 
though  with  less  brilliancy.     Its  formation  under  these  circum- 
stances is  a  direct  proof  of  the  condensation  which  marsh-gas 
undergoes  under  the  influence  of  heat.     Thus 
2C«H*=C*H«+8H«. 

2.  It  is  more  especially  in  the  case  of  volatile  liquids  that  this 
formation  of  acetylene  in  incomplete  combustion  is  met  with.  It 
may  well  be  shown  by  means  of  ether,  a  few  drops  of  which  are 
introduced  into  such  a  gas-jar  as  is  mentioned  above.  Two  or 
three  cubic  centimetres  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chlo- 
ride being  added  and  the  ether  lighted,  the  jar  is  inclined  almost 
horizontally  and  turned  round ;  iii  a  moment  the  entire  inner 
surface  is  lined  with  a  blood-red  coating  of  cuprous  acetylene. 
This  is  a  beautiful  lecture  experiment ;  and  the  quantity  of  ace- 
tylene formed  makes  it  probable  that  a  convenient  method  for 
preparing  acetylene  may  be  based  on  this  experiment. 

This  experiment  also  succeeds  with  all  neutral  organic  liquids 
which  do  not  mix  with  the  reagent,  and  volatile  below  60°  or  80*^. 

8.  It  may  also  be  shown,  in  all  cases  of  fuliginous  flame,  by 
placing  over  the  flame,  at  such  distance  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  combustion,  a  funnel ;  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  a  dry  empty 
gas-bottle  is  filled  with  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  by 
aspiration.  In  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  cubic  centimetres  of 
cuprous  solution  are  poured  into  the  flask,  and  the  characteristic 
precipitate  is  at  once  formed. 

This  experiment  may  be  made  either  with  gases  passed  through 
a  narrow  orifice  before  combustion,  with  very  volatile  liquids  in- 
flamed in  a  capsule,  or  with  difficultly  volatile  liquids  heated  to 
such  a  point  in  a  capsule  that  they  will  take  fire  and  bum  con- 
tinuouslv.  Berthelot  lias  tried  in  this  way  ordinary  ether,  ben- 
zole (C"H«),  oil  of  turpentine  (C*^H*<'),  petrolene,  stearic  acid, 
vegetable  oils,  and  finally  naphthaline. 

All  gases  and  vapours  of  hydrocarbons  are  decomposed  when 
traversed  by  electric  sparks ;  and  in  a  subsequent  paper*  Ber- 
thelot shows  that  when  hydrogen  is  simply  mixed  with  a  gas 
containing  carbon,  and  a  series  of  sparks  passed  through  the 
mixture,  acetylene  is  formed.  Thus  in  a  few  minutes  a  quantity 
of  acetylene  is  formed  in  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen 
gases  when  traversed  by  the  electric  spark.  It  is  also  formed, 
and  with  deposition  of  sulphur,  when  the  spark  passes  through 

*  BnHetindela  SocHU  Chimique,  March  1866. 
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a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  action  is 
slower^  however,  than  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  formation  of  acetylene  in  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
hydrogen  is  still  more  difficult ;  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark 
moat  be  continued  for  ten  hours. 

De  Wilde  describes**^  several  experiments  which  he  had  ondei^ 
taken  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  ready  means  of  preparing  ace- 
tylene. Dutch  liquid,  chloride  of  ethvlene,  C^  H*  CI*,  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  acetylene  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
it  might  possibly,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  decompose  into 
acetylene  and  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  the  equation 

C*H*C1«=C*H«+2HCL 

When  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethylene  is  passed  through  a 
porcelain  tube  heated  to  bright  redness,  a  portion  does  indeed 
decompose  in  this  manner,  but  the  quantity  formed  is  so  small 
as  to  render  this  mode  of  formation  of  little  use;  in  fact  100 
grms.  of  the  hquid  only  yielded  about  2  litres  of  the  gas. 

A  well-known  experiment  consists  in  mixing  ethylene  gas  and 
chlorine,  and  setting  fire  to  the  mixture,  by  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  carbon  is  deposited, — ^it  being  assumed  that  the  mixture 
is  decomposed  into  carbon  and  hydrochloric  acid : 

C*H^H-4C1=C*+4HC1. 

De  Wilde  has  shown  that  in  this  case  some  acetylene  is  formed. 
He  also  found,  independently  of  Berthelot,  that  acetylene  is 
formed  in  the  incomplete  combustion  of  ethylene  and  of  coal- 
gas,  but,  as  Berthelot  observes,  did  not  establish  the  general 
character  of  this  reaction. 

The  remarkable  property  which  platinum-black  and  spongy 
platinum  possess  of  condensing  large  quantities  of  gas,  led  De 
Wilde  to  try  the  experiment  whether  hydrogen  could  not  in  this 
way  be  fixed  on  certain  organic  compounds.  An  experiment 
was  first  made  with  acetylene.  A  smail  quantity  of  compressed 
platinum-black  of  the  size  of  a  pea  was  introduced  into  a  mea- 
sured quantity  of  hydrogen  in  a  jar  of  this  gas  standing  over 
mercury ;  the  platinum  was  then  removed  and  placed  in  a  mea- 
sured volume  of  acetylene.  An  immediate  absorption  is  set  up, 
which  is  complete  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour.  Numerous 
experiments  showed  that  when  the  hydrogen  was  in  excess,  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  absorbed  exactly  one  volume  of  acetylene ; 
the  odour  of  acetylene  completely  disappeared,  and  its  presence 
could  scarcely  be  detected  by  means  of  ammoniacal  solution  of 

•  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  Chkniqw.  March  1866. 
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cuprous  dilonde.    The  gu  formed  has  no  smelli  it  burns  with 
a  luminous  flame,  and  is  not  absorbed  either  by  fuming  sul- 
phurie  acid  or  by  bromine.     It  is  therefore  not  ethylene.     It  is 
probably  hydride  of  ethyle,  C*  Wfi,  formed  thus : 
C*H*  +  4H  =  C<H«. 
Acetylene.  Hydride  of  ethyle. 


LXVII.  On  the  Pundamenial  Ideas  of  Matter  and  Force  m  Thevre^ 
tical Physics.  By  Professor  Chalus,  M.A., FR.8.,F.R.A.8.* 

IN  an  article  contained  in  the  Number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  May,  I  have  completed  the  discussion  and 
exemplification  of  the  mathematical  reasoning  proper  for  de- 
termining the  motion  and  pressure  of  an  elastic  fluid,  so  far 
at  least  as  that  reasoning  may  be  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  general  physical  theory  respecting  matter  and 
fbrce,  the  principles  of  which  I  have  on  several  occasions  ex- 
pounded in  this  Journal.  I  propose  now,  with  the  aid  of  the 
mathematical  results  obtained  in  that  and  previous  communica- 
tions, to  reassert  those  principles,  and  to  answer  certain  objec- 
tions to  them  which  I  have  chanced  to  meet  with  i^  the  writings 
of  my  contemporaries.  But  before  commencing  this  discussion, 
I  am  desirous  of  adverting  as  briefly  as  possible  to  two  points  in 
the  mathematical  reasoning  which  have  recently  appeared  to  me 
to  admit  of  further  elucidation. 

The  first  point  is  the  numerical  determination  of  the  velocity 
of  propagation  in  an  elastic  fluid.     Assuming  that  the  analytictd 

1+  -5-)  , 

I  propose  to  consider  in  what  way  the  numerical  value  of  the 
factor  by  which  a  is  multiplied  may  be  obtained.  In  the  course 
of  supplementary  considerations  relating  to  the  Undulatory  Theory 
of  Light  contained  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May  1865, 
I  have  shown  that  my  first  determination  of  the  value  of  that 
factor  is  erroneous,  and  have  arrived  at  a  different  result  by  a 
process  the  legitimacy  of  which  I  have  not  hitherto  seen  reason 
to  question.  In  this  new  method,  instead  of  the  equation  to 
which  the  mathematical  reasoning  conducts^  viz.   ~ 

the  integral  of  which  can  only  be  expressed  in  a  series,  another 
equation,  ^,M.+4^-l 

*  Communiosted  by  tha  AntluMr. 
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which  can  be  exactly  integrated^  is  employed,  the  application  of 
its  integral  being  restricted  to  large  valaes  of  r,  for  which  the 
two  equations  are  clearly  identical.  But,  as  is  intimated  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  the  result  thus  obtained  is  also  deducible 
by  employing  only  the  first  equation,  if  the  point  of  no  velocity 
be  taken  on  the  axis  of  the  vibrations.  The  two  processes  are 
therefore  confirmatory  of  each  other;  and  as  the  latter  is  the 
more  direct  way  of  arriving  at  this  important  physical  determi- 
nation, I  have  thought  proper  to  give  it  here  in  aetail. 

At  the  end  of  an  article  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  De- 
cember 1852,  reasons  are  given  for  concluding  that  a  set  of  1cm- 
gitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  symmetrically  disposed  about 
an  axis  may,  for  points  contiguous  to  the  axis,  be  resolved  into 
two  equal  sets  the  transverse  vibrations  of  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  that  each  set  may  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  (This  in  fact  is  the  theoretical  explana- 
tion of  the  polarization  of  light.)  By  reference  to  the  same 
article,  the  equations  applicable  to  a  set  of  vibrations  the  trans- 
verse motion  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a;,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  following : — 

<l>=:moo^q{z-icat+c),    *:=  (l  +  ^y,     fl*o-+/^=0, 
/=cos.2v^^,       u=<t>gs       «;=/^, 

g  being  put  fpr  — •     Hence 

•(;=  — m^  cos  2v^4f  sin  g(xr— /efl/+c), 

ust  ^2m\/e  sin  2^/ex  cos  q{z—icat  +  c), 

fl<r  =  —  mj/c  cos  2\/tf ^  sin  g  (2f — #cfl/ +  c) . 

Suppose  an  exactly  equal  set  of  vibrations  to  be  propagated  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and  let  u/,  u',  a'  be  the  velocities  and 
condensation  resulting  from  the  two  sets.     Then  measuring  sf 

from  a  point  of  no  velocity  on  the  axis,  and  substituting  -^7,  or 

rfj  for  2v?,  and  li  for  -^,  the  following  system  of  equations 

may  be  formed : — 

ti/=  ^2mq  cos  gfx  sin  qx'  cos  qicat, 
aa'  a     2mqK  cos  q^x  cos  qsf  sin  qKoi, 

t/ss  —  Zmy'  cos  gz'  sin  gfx  cos  gf/dai, 
aa' = 2mrf/(f  cos  qj^  cos  ^x  sin  q'Jat. 
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Hence  at  points  contignous  to  the  axis  the  transverse  velocity 
and  condensation  are  expressed  by  formuhe  exactly  analogous  to 
tiiose  which  express  the  direct  velocity  and  condensation^  and^ 
the  direct  velocity  of  propfigation  being  tea,  the  transverse  velo- 

city  of  propagation  is  lia.    Also,  substituting  ^  for  e  in  the 

value  of  AC,  we  have  «  =  f  1  +  -t^  j  =  ( ^  +  ]?«)  >  ^  ^^^^ 
/^  =  o^y  But  another  relation  between  /d  and  k  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  consideration  of  the  apparent  elasticities  in  the  two 
directions.     From  the  foregoing  values  of  w  and  cr  for  a  single 

series  of  waves,  it  follows  that  w=:  — .      If  the  motion  had  been 

K 

in  parallel  lines,  and  therefore  unaffected  by  transverse  action, 
the  relation  would  have  been  w=aa.  Hence  the  transverse 
action  diminishes  the  velocity  corresponding  to  a  ffiven  condensa- 
tion in  the  ratio  of  -  to  1,  and  consequently  changes  the  actual 
elasticity  a*  into  the  apparent  elasticity  ^.  Now  this  trans- 
verse action  may  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  a  tendency  of  the 
direct  vibrations  to  lateral  spreading ;  in  which  case  the  direct 
vibrations  have  on  the  transverse  vibrations  just  the  inverse  effect 
of  the  transverse  on  the  direct,  and  consequently  change  the 
actual  elasticity  a*  in  the  transverse  direction  into  the  apparent 
elasticity  i^a^.  The  ratio  of  this  apparent  elasticity  to  the  other 
is  1^ ;  and  the  same  ratio,  inferred  from  the  squares  of  the  velo- 

ffl  1 

cities  of  propagation  in  the  two  directions,  is  -j,  or     ^^   . 

Hence  z^— ie*=l.  The  numerical  value  of  k  is  thus  found  to 
be  1-2106. 

The  other  point  which  I  purposed  to  consider  is  the  relation 
between  the  composite  velocity  V  and  the  composite  condensa- 
tion S  when  the  motion  is  in  parallel  straight  lines,  and  terms 
of  the  second  order  are  taken  into  account.  In  the  May  Number 
I  have  obtained,  on  the  supposition  that  (d'^)^udx-\'vdy^wdZy 
a  value  of  '^  to  terms  of  the  second  order,  applicable  generally 
to  vibrations  relative  to  a  single  axis,  viz. 

i^=-mS.[^C08gf]-.m«AS.  [|^8in2y?]+»n«Q. 

As  f  was  put  for  z^ieat-^c,  and /and  g  are  functions  of  r  the 
distance  firom  the  axis,  and  as  the  equation  which  determines  Q 
proves  it  to  be  a  function  of  z^icat  and  r,  it  follows  that  the 
complete  value  of  ^  to  terms  of  the  second  order  is  a  function 
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of  the  same  quantitiee.  Hence  for  a  given  value  of  r,  tbe  velo* 
dty  w  parallel  to  the  axia  and  tbe  eondenaation  a  are  fanetiona 
of  s^Kot,  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  composite  velo- 
city and  condeuBation  relative  to  an  axis,  ao  far  aa  their  exprea* 
sions  to  terms  of  the  second  order  indicate,  are  propagated  in 
directions  parallel  to  the  axis  with  the  uniform  velocity  tea. 

In  the  same  article  the  reasoning  is  extended  to  the  case  of 
vibrations  relative  to  any  number  of  axes  having  any  positions  in 
space,  terms  of  the  second  order  being  still  included ;  and  on 
examining  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  for  the  case  in  which  the  axes  are  all  parallel,  the  resultant 
velocity  parallel  to  the  axes  and  the  resultant  condensation  are  at 
each  point  functions  of  z-^teai.  Hence  this  composite  velocity 
and  condensation  relative  to  any  number  of  parallel  axes,  so  far 
as  terms  to  the  second  order  indicate,  are  propagated  with  the 
uniform  velocity  /ca»  It  has  already  been  argued,  when  terma 
of  the  first  order  were  alone  considered,  that  if  there  were  an  un- 
limited number  of  sets  of  vibrations  relative  to  parallel  axes,  and 
all  in  the  same  phase  of  vibration,  the  transverse  vibrations 
would  be  neutralized^  and  the  resultant  motion  be  in  parallel 
straight  lines.  And  clearly  this  condition  can  be  fulfilled  when 
the  motion  and  condensation  expressed  by  terms  of  the  second 
order  are  included,  these  being  much  smaller  than  the  motion 
and  condensation  expressed  by  those  of  the  first  order.  Now, 
when  the  motion  is  in  parallel  straight  lines,  and  the  velocity 
and  condensation  are  propagated  with  a  uniform  velocity,  it  may 
be  proved  (see  Phil.  Mag.  for  September  1865,  p.  218)  that 
there  exists  between  the  velocity  V,  the  condensation  S,  and  the 
rate  of  propagation  xa,  the  relation  expressed  by  the  equation 

/ca      /ra* 

For  composite  vibratorv  motion,  supposing  the  transverse  mo* 
tions  to  be  neutralized,  the  general  value  of  V  to  the  first  order 
of  small  quantities  is  2.  [msin  g(xr— #ca/+c)],  the  number  of 
terms  being  unlimited,  and  the  coefficient  m  being  the  same  for 
all  and  as  small  as  we  please.  Hence,  grouping  the  terms  ac- 
cording to  the  values  of  q,  and  supposing  n  to  be  the  number  of 
terms  in  any  one  group,  it  may  be  shown,  as  in  the  May  Num- 
ber  (p.  849),  that  the  composite  velocity  for  that  group  is 

nmr  sin  q{z—Kai+d).     Hence  the  whole  composite  velocity  is 
mS .  [n*  sin  j(;?— /icii^-h^)], 

n,  q,  and  0  being  in  general  diflerent  for  each  term  embraced 
by  S.     In  order  to  obtain  S  to  the  seoond  order  of  small  quan- 
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tities^  it  ia  only  required  to  substitute  this  expression  for  Y  in 
the  foregoing  equation^  the  second  term  of  which  will  then 
become 

^^ •  (2 .  [»*  sin  j(2r-^icfl/+ ^)]/. 

This  expression,  which  gives  the  means  of  drawing  the  inference 
which  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  preceding  reasoning,  is 
clearly  equivalent  to 

j^  •  2 .  [it8in«g(^-ica/+^], 

together  with  periodic  terms  having  as  much  positive  as  negative 
value.  These  being  omitted,  the  part  which  does  not  change 
sign  is  the  quantity  I  have  called  AS  at  the  end  of  the  article  in 
the  May  Number.  Hence  if  the  axes  of  the  vibrations  be  sup* 
posed  to  diverge  from  a  centre,  the  above  argument  proves  that, 
since  each  number  (n)  that  passes  through  a  given  area  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  quantity  AS  varies 
according  to  the  same  law.  The  conclusion  that  the  motion  of 
translation  of  a  small  sphere  acted  upon  by  a  series  of  undula- 
tions diverging  from  a  centre  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  may  thence  be  drawn  as  in  the  article  cited. 

Having  now,  in  a  series  of  articles  (to  which  the  foregoing  dis* 
cussion  may  be  regarded  as  an  addendum),  maintained  and  eluci- 
dated the  mathematical  reasoning  which  I  have  employed  to 
prove  the  propositions  in  hydrodynamics  that  are  applied  in  my 
general  Theory  of  Physics,  I  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  this 
communication,  whicn  is  to  assert  again  and  defend  the  princi- 
ples of  that  theory.  Its  fundamental  hypotheses,  which  have 
been  frequently  stated  in  this  Journal,  and  are  repeated  here  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  are  these  which  follow.  All  matter 
consists  of  very  minute  atoms  having  no  other  properties  than 
constancy  of  form,  constancy  of  magnitude,  and  an  intrinsic 
inertia  which  is  always  the  same  for  matter  of  the  same  magni- 
tude. All  atoms  are  supposed  to  be  spherical.  No  other  kind 
of  force  is  recognized  than  that  of  pressure.  The  resistance  of 
the  atoms,  when  pressed,  to  all  change  of  form  and  magnitude 
constitutes  a  physical  force  which  may  be  called  atomic  reaction* 
All  other  physical  force  has  its  origin  in  the  pressure  of  a  uni- 
versally diffused  elastic  fluid  medium  called  the  sether,  which  per- 
vades all  space,  and  fills  those  portions  of  space  in  the  interiors 
of  visible  and  tangible  substances  that  are  not  occupied  by  their 
proper  atoms.  The  sether  undisturbed  has  the  same  density  and 
elastic  force  throughout  its  extent,  but  is  susceptible  of  varia»- 
tions  of  density.     The  variations  of  its  density  are  accompanied 
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by  proportional  variations  of  its  pressure.  The  different  kinds 
of  physical  forces  are  pressures  of  the  aether  acting  under  differ- 
ent circumstances^  and  are  regulated  by  the  modes  of  the  mu- 
tual action  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid.  The  laws  of  the  physical 
forces,  and  of  the  action  of  the  sether  on  the  atoms  of  yisible 
and  tangible  substances,  are  the  proper  subjects  of  mathema* 
tical  research,  without  which  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  reasons 
for  phenomena  and  the  laws  of  phenomena. 

The  above  hypotheses  are,  in  part,  coincident  with  those  rela- 
ting to  the  quidities  of  bodies  contained  in  Regula  III.  prefixed 
to  the  third  book  of  Newton's  Principia ;  and  all  of  them  have 
been  adopted  in  accordance  with  rules  of  philosophy  laid  down 
by  Newton,  viz.  (1)  to  admit  no  qualities  of  bodies  that  are  not 
cognizable  and  intelligible  by  sensation  and  experience ;  (2)  to 
frame  no  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Where  Newton  says  at  the  end 
of  the  Prindpia,  "  hypotheses  non  fingo,"  he  is  referring  to  spe- 
culative hypotheses  not  deducible  from,  or  not  supported  by, 
phenomena,  the  same  that  at  the  beginning  of  Regula  III.  he 
calls  "  somnia.''  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  philosophy  opposed 
to  sach  universal  and  necessary  hypotheses  as  are  the  founda- 
tions of  Theory^  without  which,  in  fact,  theory,  regarded  as  the 
t)erception  of  reasons  for  phenomena,  does  not  exist.  The  qua- 
ities  of  bodies  enumerated  in  Regula  III.,  such  as  extension, 
hardness,  mobility^  and  vis  inertia^  are  hypotheses  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  they  are  appropriate  foundations 
of  physical  theory.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  Newton  has  placed  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  book, 
which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  calculation  of  the  movements  of 
masses  acted  upon  by  gravity,  a  statement  of  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter,  accompanied  by  the 
assertion  that  our  perception  of  these  qualities  by  the  senses  is 
"  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy."  Probably  his  chief  motive 
in  doing  this  was  to  distinguish  between  essential  qualities  and 
the  attraction  of  gravity,  respecting  which  he  at  the  same  time 
makes  the  assertion  that  he  by  no  means  affirms  it  to  be,  like 
vis  inertiiBf  essential  to  bodies,  assigning  for  the  distinction  the 
obvious  reason  that  gravity  diminishes  with  distance  from  the 
attracting  body.  In  this  view  Newton  has  not  been  followed  by 
modem  philosophers. 

Hypotheses  that  are  made  the  foundations  of  a  physical  theory 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  admit  of  being  expressed  in  terms 
which  personal  sensation  and  experience  render  perfectly  intelli- 
gible ;  secondly,  they  should  be  such  only  as  are  suggested  by 
observation  and  experiment;  and  thirdly,  they  must  be  proper 
f4)r  forming  the  basis  of  mathematical  reasoning.  This  last  con- 
dition is  a  necessary  one,  because  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
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the  hypotheses^  after  all^  rests  on  a  comparison  of  consequences 
mathematically  deduced  from  them  with  actual  phenomena,  and 
on  their  capability  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  For  the  sake 
of  illustration  I  shall  first  show  how  the  hypotheses  of  the  Theory 
of  Gravitation  satisfy  the  above  conditions,  before  I  proceed  to 
consider  whether  they  are  satisfied  by  the  hypotheses  of  my 
Physical  Theory. 

In  the  Theory  of  Gravitation  it  is  supposed  that  all  bodies 
attract  each  other  with  forces  which  at  a  given  distance  are  pro- 
portional to  their  masses,  and  at  different  distances  vary  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  the  distances.  This  law  of  the  variation  of 
gravity,  although  it  might  have  been  suggested  by  calculating, 
from  data  furnished  by  observation,  as  Newton  did,  the  defiec- 
tion  of  the  moon  from  a  tangent  to  her  orbit,  is  still  strictly  an 
hypothesis,  on  which  the  theoretical  calculation  of  the  motions 
and  paths  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  gravity  is  founded.  Another 
hypothesis  respecting  the  force  of  gravity  is,  that  whatever  it 
may  be  intrinsically,  it  is  the  same  thing  in  kind  as  the  force 
which  draws  towards  the  earth  a  terrestrial  body  free  to  obey  its 
attraction.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  effect  of  the  earth^s  attrac- 
tion, observation  and  experiment  have  established  the  law  that 
whether  the  motion  be  rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  the  increments 
of  velocity  estimated  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  force 
are  proportional  to  the  increments  of  time,  whatever  be  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  actual  velocity.  This  experimental 
law  of  accelerative  force  is  a  fundamental  hypothesis  of  the 
Theory  of  Gravitation.  The  experiments  of  Gsdileo  were  neces- 
sary autecedents  of  the  calculations  of  Newton.  It  is  true  that 
this  law  is  established  experimentally  only  for  a  constant  force, 
whilst  the  forces  in  the  Theory  of  Gravitation  are  variable  func- 
tions of  time  and  space.  But  the  new  order  of  calculation 
which  Newton  discovered,  which,  whatever  be  the  mode  of  repre- 
senting it,  amounts  to  the  formation  and  solution  of  a  differen- 
tial equation,  gave  the  means  of  passing  from  the  case  of  the 
constant  to  that  of  the  variable  force,  sifter  furnishing  a  sym- 
bolic expression  for  the  latter,  founded  on  the  axiom  that  during 
an  indefinitely  short  time  a  variable  force  acts  as  if  it  were  a 
constant  force.  There  is  still  another  hypothesis  of  the  Theory 
of  Gravitation,  viz.  that  the  attractions  of  several  bodies  on  the 
same  body  at  the  same  instant  take  effect  without  mutual  inter- 
ference. This  law,  which  might  be  suggested  by  the  observed 
movements  of  the  moon  under  the  simultaneous  influences  of 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  is  proved  to  be  exactly  true  by  compari- 
sons of  the  results  of  calculations  founded  upon  it  with  results 
deduced  from  observation.  The  above  are  the  only  necessary 
hypotheses  of  the  Theoiy  of  Gravitation ;  and  perhaps  the  fore- 
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going  Btatenient  of  them  with  the  accompanying  remarks  may 
lufBce  to  show  that  they  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
which,  as  before  said,  are  requisites  of  the  hypotheses  of  a  phy- 
sical theory.  The  opinion  generally  entertained  that  gravity  is 
an  essential  property  of  matter  forms  no  part  of  the  theory.  It 
is  a  gratuitous  speculation  without  physical  significance. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  gravity,  another  remark  may 
be  appropriately  made,  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  the  force  of 
gravity  to  a  general  physical  theory.  Assuming,  as  the  present 
state  of  physical  astronomy  allows  us  to  do,  that  the  Theory  of 
Gravitation  has  been  established  by  the  combination  of  calcula- 
tion with  observation,  it  will  follow  that  the  hypotheses  of  the 
theory  are  proved  to  be  physical  realities.  But  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  expressed  sufficiently  show  that  they  are  not 
ultimate  facts,  but  rather  lawSf  and  as  such  deducible  by  mathe^ 
matical  reasoning  firom  the  fundamental  ideas  of  matter  and 
force,  it  being  a  rule  of  philosophy  that  all  quantitative  laws 
admit  of  a  priori  deduction  from  initial  principles.  The  hypo- 
theses of  gravitation  being  proved  to  be  true,  we  might  reason* 
ably  ask  the  questions.  Why  is  the  attracting  power  of  a  mass 
proportional  to  the  mass  ?    Why  does  it  vary  inversely  as  the 

2uare  of  the  distance  from  the  mass  ?  What  is  the  reason  that 
e  attraction  of  gravity  adds  in  every  small  given  interval  of 
time  an  increment  of  velocity  in  the  direction  in  which  it  acta 
proportional  to  the  attracting  power,  independently  of  the  sise, 
density,  and  actual  motion  of  the  attracted  body  ?  Why  is  there 
no  interference  of  different  attractions  acting  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  body  ?  and  how  is  it  that  the  attractive  powec  pene- 
trates into  the  substances  of  bodies  and  passes  through  them 
with  no  perceptible  change  as  to  law  or  amount  ?  These  are 
all  questions  to  which  answers  may  be  expected  to  be  given  in 
the  progress  of  physical  science ;  and  it  would  be  the  special 
province  of  a  general  physical  theory  founded  on  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  matter  and  force  to  answer  by  thfe  aid  of  mathe- 
matics as  well  these  questions  relating  to  the  force  of  gravity,  at 
similar  questions  relating  to  the  other  physical  forces.  This 
brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  hypotheses  of  my  general 
Physical  Theory  already  enunciated,  which  I  now  proved  to 
discuss  one  by  one,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  they  are 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  three  conditions  which  the  foun- 
dations of  an  intelligible  physical  theory  are  required  to  satisfy. 
(1)  Matter  is  not  infinitely  divisible  like  space;  for  then  it 
would  not  be  distinguishable  from  space.  All  bodies,  thenefore, 
have  parts  that  are  not  separable  into  other  parts ;  that  is,  they 
have  ultimate  parts  that  may  be  named  atoms.  The  hypothesis 
of  atomic  constitution  is  supported  by  chemieal  analysis  and 
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Snthesis^  and  by  the  facts  that  ^dies  may  be  broken^  may 
ange  at  to  form  by  alteration  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
partSj  and  may  change  as  to  magnitude  by  compression  or  dila«- 
tation.  The  last  fact  implies  'that  the  atoms  are  separated  by 
spatial  intervals. 

(2)  The  essential  qualities  of  matter  are  those  we  perceive  by 
the  sensee.  This  is  Newton's  fundamental  principle.  All  bodies 
of  whiiA  we  take  cognisance  by  the  senses  have  form.  There«> 
fore  the  atoms^  or  ultimate  constituents  of  bodies^  have  form ; 
otherwise  they  want  an  essential  quality  of  matter.  Change  of 
form^  which  we  peroeivie  bodies  to  be  capable  of^  is  a  consequence 
of  atomic  constitution,  and  therefore  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
atoms  themselves* 

(3)  All  that  is  said  in  paragraph  (2)  is  equally  true  if  magm^ 
tude  be  substituted  for  form. 

(4)  We  know  what  inertia  is  by  experience  of  it  in  masses, 
and  it  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  always  the  same  in  the  same 
quantity  of  matter  independently  of  all  other  properties.  Hence 
inertia  is  an  essential  quality  of  matter,  sui  ffmerie,  existing  in 
masses  only  because  it  exists  in  their  ultimate  parts.  Thus  the 
atoms  of  bodies  are  essentially  inert. 

(5)  In  order  to  reason  mathematically  on  the  ultimate  parts 
of  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  to  them  a  particular  form. 
The  spherical  form  is  su^;ested  by  observation  and  experiment, 
it  being  found  that  however  a  given  mass  may  be  turned  about^ 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  attraction  remaining  the  same,  how^ 
aver  the  different  parts  may  change  their  relative  positions, 
whether  the  mass  be  in  the  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous  state,  and 
whatever  analysis  or  synthesis  it  may  undergo,  the  action  of  the 
earth's  gravity  upon  the  whole,  and  therefore  upon  each  atom 
(that  is,  the  weight  of  the  whole  and  of  each  atom),  are  constantly 
the  same.  These  facts  point  to  a  spherical  form  as  sufficiently 
accounting  for  the  indifference  of  the  atom  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  external  action,  and  as  to  its  being  exerted  under  differ* 
cut  physical  circumstances.  This  form  may  therefore  be  taken 
hypothetically  as  the  basis  of  mathematical  reasoning  applied  to 
atoms. 

(6)  There  is  no  other  kind  of  force  than  preseure  by  contact 
of  one  body  with  another.  This  hypothesis  is  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  admitting  no  fundamental  ideas  that  are  not  referable  to 
sensation  and  experience.  It  is  true  that  we  m«  bodies  obeying 
the  influence  of  an  external  force,  as  when  a  body  descends 
towards  the  earth  by  the  action  of  gravity;  and  so 'far  as  the 
silise  of  sight  informs  us,  we  do  not  in  such  cases  perceive  either 
the  contact  or  the  pressure  of  another  body.  But  we  have  also 
the  eeme  of  touch  and  of  pressure,  bycontacti  for  instance,  of  the 
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hand  with  another  body,  anif  we  feel  in  ourselves  the  power  of 
causing  motion  by  such  pressure.  The  consciousness  of  this 
power  and  the  sense  of  touch  give  a  distinct  idea^  such  as  all  the 
world  understands  and  acts  upon^  as  to  how  a  body  may  be 
moved ;  and  the  rule  of  philosophy  which  makes  personal  sen- 
sation and  experience  the  basis  of  8cienti6c  knowledge,  as  they 
are  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  that  regulates  the  common  trans* 
actions  of  life^  forbids  recognizing  any  other  mode  of  moving  a 
body  than  this.  When^  therefore,  a  body  is  caused  to  move 
without  apparent  contact  and  pressure  of  another  body,  it  most 
still  be  concluded  that  the  pressing  body,  although  invisible, 
exists,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  there  are  physical 
operations  which  are  and  ever  will  be  incomprehensible  by  ua. 
This  admission  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the  philo- 
sophy I  am  advocating^  which  assuipe  that  the  information  of  the 
senses  is  adequate,  with  the  aid  of  mathematical  reasoning,  to 
explain  phenomena  of  all  kinds.  Probably  it  will  be  urged,  in 
opposition  to  these  views,  that  in  cases  of  personal  sensation  of 
pressure,  as  when  the  hand  presses  against  any  substance,  no 
parts  of  the  two  substances  are  really  in  contact,  the  molecular 
forces  keeping  the  atoms  asunder.  I  allow  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  still  maintain  that  the  idea  of  pressure  by  contact  is  di- 
stinctly conveyed  by  sensational  experience^  and  that  this  ides, 
united  with  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  move  a  body  by 

Sressure,  is  our  only  means  of  understanding  cause  of  motion* 
onsequently  pressure  by  contact,  even  though  it  be  an  abstrac- 
tion^ is  the  appropriate  basis  of  scientific  research  respecting  the 
action  and  the  laws  of  forces. 

(7)  From  the  hypothesis  that  the  atoms  of  bodies  are  spheres 
of  constant  magnitude,  it  follows  that  they  have  the  property  of 
resisting  any  pressure  tending  to  change  their  form  or  mag- 
nitude. The  pressure  being  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  con- 
tact of  an  elastic  fluid  medium,  the  resistance  acts  as  a  piessnre 
on  the  medium  just  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  medium 
on  the  atom.  This  power  of  resistance  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  quality  of  the  atom,  implied  in  constancy  of  form  and 
magnitude,  and,  like  inertia,  an  ultimate  fact,  for  which  no 
antecedent  cause  is  assignable.  It  acts,  however,  in  a  manner 
which  is  perfectly  intelligible  from  common  experience ;  and  as 
its  action  takes  place  only  when  brought  into  play  by  the  pres- 
sure of  an  external  substance,  I  propose  to  cedl  it  atomic  re- 
action. 

(8)  All  physical  force  being  pressure,  thera  must  be  a.  me- 
dium by  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.  The  antecedents  •f 
physical  science  have  in  various  ways  led  to  the  hypothesis  of 
an  €tther.    The  idea  of  this  medium  was  fully  entertained   by 
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Newton^  who  has  Qaeries  about  it  at  the  end  of  his  '  Optics/ 
and  mentions  it  expressly  in  the  very  last  paragraph  of  the 
Princgria.  The  physical  fact  which  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  suggests  this  hypothesis^  is  the  ascertained  velocity  of 
light,  which  is  so  great  as  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
transmission  of  matter,  and  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  trans- 
mission of  motion,  like  the  propagation  through  the  air  of  waves 
which  produce  sound*  The  aether  is  accordingly  assumed  to 
be  a  very  elastic  fluid,  universally  diffused,  and  filling  all  space 
not  occupied  by  the  atoms  of  visible  and  tangible  bodies.  It 
must  be  a  fluid  medium,  and  extremely  rare,  because  it  allows 
the  large  masses  of  the  planets  to  move  through  its  substance 
without  perceptible  impediment.  As  the  aether  is  the  supposed 
medium  by  which  all  physical  force  is  exerted,  it  cannot  be 
acted  upon  by  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  physical  force,  as 
gravity,  heat,  magnetism,  &c.;  and  consequently  in  its  undis- 
turbed state  its  pressure  and  density  are  everywhere  the  same. 
The  fact  of  transmission  of  waves  of  the  aether,  like  waves  of 
air,  implies  that  it  is  susceptible  of  variations  of  density  and 
pressure ;  and  these  variations  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  produced  by  mutual  action  between  it  and  the  solid 
atoms.  Respecting  the  relation  between  the  density  and  the 
pressure,  I  make  the  hypothesis,  suggested  by  what  is  known  of 
air  of  given  temperature,  that  the  pressure  is  always  exactly  pro* 
portional  to  the  density.  Here  it  might  be  objected  that  this 
is  not  an  allowable  hypothesis,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
quantitative  law,  ana  ought  therefore,  according  to  a  rule  of 
philosophy  before  adduced,  to  be  derivable  by  mathematical 
reasoning  from  antecedent  premises.  My  answer  to  this  ob« 
jection  is,  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  dynamical  action  of  an 
tether,  the  law,  so  far  as  it  regards  air  of  given  temperature,  is, 
in  fact,  deducible  by  a  priori  reasoning,  such  as  that  which  I 
have  employed  in  an  investigation  relative  to  this]  law  con- 
tained in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  June  1859.  Hence,  in 
assuming  that  the  law  holds  good  for  the  aether,  we  attribute  to 
the  aether  a  quality  which  is  suggested  and  made  intelligible  by 
reasoning  as  well  as  experiment,  and  the  hypothesis  is  on 
that  ground  proper  for  forming,  with  others,  the  foundation 
of  a  general  physical  theory.  It  is  consequently  not  ne« 
cessary  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  reason  that  the  aether  con- 
forms to  this  particular  law ;  but  if  the  inquiry  should  be  in- 
sisted upon,  it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  we  can  conceive  of  the 
existence  of  another  order  of  aether  having  the  same  relation  to 
the  first  as  that  has  to  the  air,  and  so  on  ad  libitum',  for  "  nature 
knows  no  limit/'  Possibly,  in  accounting  for  the  law  in  this 
way,  we  reach  the  ultimate  conception  that  we  can  form  of  phy- 
PAiV,  Maff.  S.  4.  Vol.  31.  No.  211.  June  1866.         2  I 
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sicfd  force^  or  perhaps  resolve  it  into  yolition.  This,  howerer,  is 
approaching  very  closely  to  the  region  of  metaphysics;  and  aa 
far  as  regards  i^Aynca/  research^  it  suffices  to  take  the  law  of  the 
proportionate  variation  of  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  aether 
as  an  ultimate  fact. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  physical  force  detected  by  ohserva* 
tion  and  experiment  are  modifications  of  pressures  of  the  aether. 
This  is  not  a  distinct  hypothesis,  but  only  a  necessary  seqnel  of  the 
preceding  hypotheses.  Here  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  although 
all  the  hypotheses  may  have  been  expressed  in  intelUgible  terms, 
and  are  such  as  observation  and  experience  surest,  and  are  also 
a  proper  basis  for  mathematical  reasoning,  they  are  not  there* 
fore  necessarily  true.  Their  truth  can  only  be  proved  by  m 
satisfactory  comparison  of  the  mathematical  deductions  from 
them  with  facts.  But  inasmuch  as  they  satisfy  those  three 
essential  conditions  of  hypotheses,  this  circumstance  exempts 
them  from  preju^ment,  and  ought  to  secure  an  impartial  con* 
sideration  on  Uie  part  of  my  contemporaries  of  the  explanationa 
of  numerous  phenomena  wnich  I  have  derived  from  their  ma* 
thematical  consequences.  Further,  it  is  to  be  said  that  hypo* 
theses  fulfilling  the  above-named  conditions  are  such  that  if  the 
deductions  from  them  admit  of  satisfactonr  comparisoix  with 
facts  of  observation  and  experiment,  they  fully  explain  the  fisetSi 
because  the  explanations  rest  on  an  intelligible  basis.  Hypo* 
theses  not  fulfilling  the  same  conditions  do  not  compl^y 
explain  phenomena. 

With  respect  to  the  comparison  of  mathematical  results  frcHii 
the  hypotheses  with  facts,  I  have  to  remark  that  there  is  an 
initial  difficulty,  relating  to  the  appropriate  mathematical  rea<> 
soning,  which  must  be  overcome  before  the  comparison  can  be 
effected.  In  Newton's  time,  as  soon  as  the  calculation  proper 
for  finding  the  motion  of  a  single  physical  particle  acted  upon 
by  accelerative  forces  was  discovered,  physical  astronomy  and 
other  branches  of  mechanics  made  rapid  progress.  What  is  re* 
quired  at  the  present  time  is  the  discovery  of  the  correct  pro* 
cesses  for  calculating  the  motions  and  pressures,  under  given 
circumstances,  of  a  congeries  of  physical  particles  forming  an 
elastic  fluid,  and  influencing  eacn  other's  motions  by  mutual 
pressure.  Till  this  be  done,  the  hypothesis  of  the  aether  ean« 
not  be  brought  to  bear  on  Theoretical  Physics.  I  take  this  op* 
portunity  for  expressing  the  conviction  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  among  philosophers  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  that  existing 
in  the  present  day  relative  to  the  foundations  and  the  true  me* 
thod  of  philosophy.  The  proper  principles  and  the  proper 
course  were  pointea  out  at  the  Newtonian  epoch  of  science;  and 
in  adopting  the  foregoing  hypotheses,  I  have  only  followed  out 
the  rules  then  laid  down,  with  such  modifications  as  the  existing 
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stftte  of  science  demanded.  Ab  I  have  said  before,  I  say  again, 
that  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  tor  these  hypotheses,  not 
perceiving  how  any  others  could  be  framed  consistently  with  a 
<due  regard  to  the  antecedent  and  the  existing  state  of  physics, 
and  to  the  essential  requisites  of  the  foundations  of  science. 
The  real  di£Sculty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
theoretical  physics  is  a  mathematical  one — ^that  of  discover- 
ing the  true  methods  of  applying  differential  equations  of  three 
or  more  variables,  and  their  integrals,  for  finding  the  mo* 
tion  and  pressure  of  a  fluid  under  given  circumstances.  This 
is  purely  a  matter  of  reasoninff,  and  by  reasoning  only  can 
it  be  settled.  It  is  in  endeavours  to  surmount  this  difficulty 
that  I  have  for  many  years  given  attention  to  the  mathematical 
theory  of  the  motion  of  fluids ;  and  though  I  have  succeeded  to  a 
considerable  extent,  I  am  well  aware  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  particular  it  may  be  mentioned  that  I  have  not  ob- 
tained an  analytical  expression  for  the  quantity  called  h  towards 
the  end  of  the  article  in  the  May  Number,  the  determination  of 
which  is  of  much  importance  relative  to  the  theory  of  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces.  Having  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  on  these  researches,  I  must  now  leave  to  others,  who 
may  think  it  worth  their  while,  the  task  of  pursuing  them 
further.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  appeal  to  the  many  explanations 
of  phenomena  already  effected  by  means  of  my  Hydrodynamical 
Theorems  as  evidence  that  the  method  of  philosophy  I  have 
pursued  is  the  true  one,  and  that  I  am  justified  in  recommend- 
mg  it  for  adoption.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  here  all 
the  explanations  to  which  I  allude;  any  one  desirous  to  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  the  various  steps  by  which  they 
were  reached,  will  find  the  requisite  information  in  communica- 
tions to  this  Journal  extending  through  the  last  twenty  years* 
I  will  only  advert  to  a  few  instances  of  explanations  that  are  new . 
or  of  special  importance.  In  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light 
transverse  vibrations  are  andved  at  by  reasoning  from  hydrody* 
namical  principles ;  polarization  is  deduced  (not  assumed) ;  the 
direction  of  transverse  vibrations  relative  to  the  plane  of  polari* 
lation  is  ascertained ;  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  observed  dif- 
fierences  between  plane-polarized  light,  elliptically  polarized  light, 
and  common  light;  the  loss  of  half  an  undulation  b  accounted . 
for;  and  theories  are  given  of  Dispersion  and  Double  Befraction. 
For  explaining  phenomena  of  light,  transverse  vibrations,  con- 
sidered pnly  to  the  first  power  of  the  velocity  and  condensation, 
suffice.  When  the  analysis  is  extended  to  the  squares  of  the 
velocities  and  condensations,  it  is  shown  that  the  sethereal  waves 
are  capable  of  causing  motions  of  translation  of  the  atoms,  and 
thus  producing,  according  to  diversity  of  circumstances,  the  re- 
pulsion of  heat,  the  attraction  of  mol^ular  aggregation,  and  the 
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attraction  of  gravity.  The  other  physical  forces,  electricity,  gal- 
vanism, and  magnetism,  are  referable,  not  to  vibrations,  but  to 
steady  motions  of  the  aether ;  and  many  of  the  more  obvious  phe- 
nomena are  at  once  explained  by  hydrodynamical  theorems.  It 
remains  for  me  to  meet  certain  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  views  I  have  been  maintaining,  and  to  notice  some  ob- 
stacles which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  being  received. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  July  1865,  in  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  page  64, 1  have  remarked  that  the  expression  ''finite 
atoms  !^'  occurs.  A  note  of  admiration  is  no  argument,  but  it 
expresses  an  opinion,  and  may  express  a  prejudice.  After  the 
argument  respecting  atoms  contained  in  this  communication,  I 
think  it  needless  to  do  more  than  state  a  counter  opinion.  The 
author  of  this  note  of  admiration,  in  upholding  the  law  of  ''con- 
servation of  energy,"  has  found  it  necessary  to  account  for  waste 
of  energy ;  and  in  attempting  to  do  this  a  difficulty  is  met  with 
which  has  led  to  the  making  and  making  again  of  hypotheses 
destitute  of  all  verisimilitude.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  philosophy  that  rejects  the  finite  atom. 

The  Number  of  'Good  Words'  for  July  1865  contains,  in 
p.  500,  the  following  argument : — "  Under  no  conception  but 
that  of  a  solid  can  an  elastic  and  expansible  medium  be  self  con-- 
tained.  If  free  to  expand  in  all  directions,  it  would  require  a 
bounding  envelope  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  its  outward 
pressure.  And  to  evade  this  by  supposing  it  infinite  in  extent, 
IS  to  solve  a  difficulty  by  words  without  ideas — ^to  take  refuge 
from  it  in  the  simple  negation  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
difficulty.^'  And  yet  the  hypothesis  that  the  sether  is  an  elastic 
fluid  is  an  intelligible  one,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  reason- 
ing. If  the  reasoning  explains  phenomena  so  satisfactorily  as 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
.  admit  the  existence  of  an  elastic  fluid  indefinitely  extended. 
Suppose  that  we  are  placed  by  the  argument  under  this  necessity, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  case  with  respect  to  matter  will  then  be 
difierent  from  that  with  respect  to  time  or  space,  which  we  are 
equally  compelled  to  think  of  as  extended  ad  libitum. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  (vol.  xiii.  p.  534),  an 
argument,  which  I  am  unable  to  understand,  is  advanced  pur- 
porting to  show  that  the  "explanation  of  the  force  of  gravitation 
IS  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  action  of  a  suiTOunding  medium.'' 
As  I  do  not  find  this  assertion  in  the  paper  the  abstract  of  which 
I  quote  from,  there  is  no  occasion  to  allude  to  it  further. 

I  have  reason  to  say  that  a  main  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
the  method  of  philosophy  I  am  arguing  for  is  the  favour  with 
which  the  conception  of  an  isotropic  constitution  of  the  atther  has 
been  received.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
crystalline  structure  of  certain  substances  that  may  be  seen  and 
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handled^  which  structure  is  with  much  probability  ascribed  to 
particular  arrangements  of  their  discrete  atoms,  and  will^  I  think^ 
eventually  be  accounted  for  by  ascertaining  the  laws  according 
to  which  the  eether  (such  as  I  conceive  it  to  be)  acts  on  the 
individual  atoms.  But  there  is  no  reason  from  experience  to 
conclude  that  crystalline  structure  is  the  property  of  masses 
that  are  not  of  comparatively  limited  extent.  It  plainly  exists 
only  in  the  solid  state,  and  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  mole* 
cular  conditions  which  separate  the  solid  from  the  fluid  state. 
But  these  conditions  have  reference  only  to  the  state  of  aggrega- 
tion of  the  atoms  veiy  near  the  confines  of  the  substance,  which 
clearly  must  be  different  from  the  state  of  aggregation  in 
the  interior,  where  a  particular  atom  is  held  in  its  place  by 
foi*ces  tliat  are,  at  least  quam  proxime,  the  same  in  all  directions, 
whereas  the  resultant  action  on  an  atom  at  and  very  near  the 
boundary  must  needs  be  much  in  excess  towards  the  interior. 
Now  TyndalPs  very  instructive  experiment  of  converting  pounded 
ice  into  a  continuous  whole  by  mere  pressure,  proves  that  the 
superficial  conditions  of  solidity,  and  the  related  conditions  of 
crystalline  arrangement,  may  be  crushed  out  by  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pressure.  There  is  therefore  no  evidence  that  in  the 
interiors  of  large  masses  like  the  earth  or  the  sun,  where  the 
pressure  must  be  enormously  great,  there  can  be  any  atomic 
arrangement  or  condition  distinguishing  the  solid  from  the  fluid 
state;  rather,  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  there  is  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  For  the  fact  that  the  average  superficial  form  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  is  conformable  to  the  ocean  surface  is  to 
be  accounted  for  6v  supposing  the  condition  of  solidity  to  affect 
only  a  comparatively  thin  crust,  and  to  have  very  little  influence 
on  the  general  figure.  Consequently  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  large  masses  cannot  be  said  to  furnish  reasons  for 
attributing  to  the  sether,  of  which  both  the  extent  and  the  pres- 
sure are  vastly  great,  a  crystalline  structure.  Still  less  reason 
is  there  for  making  the  peculiar  hypothesis  of  isotropic  constitu- 
tion, which  was  originally  framed  to  account  for  the  polarization 
of  light.  This  hypothesis  is  one  of  the  class  which  Newton  de« 
clared  that  he  abstained  from  making,  and  which  for  distinction 
may  be  called  speculative.  Although  the  words  speculation  and 
theory  have  properlv  the  same  signification,  the  former,  since  it 
has  acquired  an  unfavourable  sense,  may  be  used  to  distinguish 
between  a  theory  that  rests  only  on  personal  and  arbitrary  con* 
ceptions,  and  a  theory  that  is  truly  such,  resting  on  ideas  de- 
rived from  sensational  experience  and  common  observation. 
Where  Newton  speaks  of  ''  somnia,'''  he  is  probably  referring  to 
the  Cartesian  theory  of  vortices,  which,  although  it  was  the  arbi- 
trary speculation  of  an  individual,  had  an  extraordinary  hold  upon 
the  science  of  that  time^  as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
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considerable  portion  of  the  Principia  is  devoted  to  its  refatation. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  isotropic  hypothesis  has  the 
same  hold  upon  modem  physical  science^  with,  as  it  seems  to  me^ 
just  as  little  reason,  having  nothing  but  arbitrary  conception  to 
rest  upon,  and  being  itself  as  difiBcult  to  explain  as  the  facts  for 
the  explanation  of  which  it  was  invented. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  d  priori  method  of 
philosophy  I  have  been  discussing  is  the  practice  which  has  been 
very  prevalent  of  giving  to  a  general  law  the  name  of  d^  principle, 
and  employing  it  deductively.  The  law  of  the  conservation  of 
vis  viva  is  expressible  by  a  formula,  which  is  obtained  by  mathe* 
matical  reasoning  from  established  dvnamical  principles.  It  is 
therefore  strictly  a  law,  being  reached  by  the  only  process  that 
is  proper  for  demonstrating  laws,  besides  that  of  direct  'experi* 
ment.  And  yet  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  vis  viva  is 
frequently  spoken  of,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  constmci 
upon  it  a  general  physical  system.  The  attempts  I  refer  to  have 
not  been  successful,  and  have  only  stood  in  the  way  of  a  sounder 
philosophical  method. 

I  have  now  accomplished  my  jpurpose  of  making  a  final  effort 
to  gain  attention  to  views  long  entertained  and  often  urged  re- 
specting the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued  in  theoretical 
physics.  There  is,  I  conceive,  at  the  present  time  no  greater 
scientific  need  than  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  method  of 
philosophy.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  ex* 
perimental  demonstration  of  facts  and  laws,  although  a  neces- 
sary part  of  philosophy,  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of  it. 
The  efforts  that  are  continually  made,  both* by  experimenters 
and  theoretical  calculators,  to  give  reasons  for  the  results  of  ex- 
periments is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  theory  is  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary for  completing  scientific  knowledge.  J3ut  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  prevailing  theoretical  speculations  present  a 
wonderful  diversity  of  views  and  hypotheses,  and  seem  to  be 
guided  by  no  definite  rules  or  principles,  the  faculty  of  imagining 
having  a  large  share  in  framing  them.  In  the  greater  number 
of  the  speculations  the  hypotheses  which  they  involve  are  far 
from  satisfying  the  three  conditions  I  have  insisted  upon  in  this 
communication.  The  acceptance  of  those  conditions  is  a  neces- 
sary step  in  modern  philosophy.  I  beg  permission  to  add  that, 
having  after  much  consideration  adopted  hypotheses  which 
satisfy  the  requisite  conditions,  and  having  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  tested  their  truth  by  the  results  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, I  have  some  reason  to  say  that  these  hypotheses  are  the 
necessary  foundations  of  theoretical  research,  and  that  I  have 
indicated  the  true  method  of  philosophy. 

Cambridge,  May  19,  1866. 
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Febniarj  15,  1866. — ^lieut-General  Sabine,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
npHE  following  communication  was  read :— • 
"■■   *'  Further  Observations  on  the  Spectra  of  some  of  the  Nebulee, 
with  a  Mode  of  determining  the  Brightness  of  these  Bodies."     By 
William  Huggins,  F.R.S. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  the  author  continues  his  obserrations 
on  the  spectra  of  nebulae  and  clusters.  The  results  already  presented 
by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  are  confirmed  by  his  new  obserrations, 
namely,  that  with  his  apparatus  clusters  and  nebulae  give  either  a 
Gontinaous  spectrum  or  a  spectrum  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three 
bright  lines.  The  positions  in  the  spectrum  of  these  lines  are  the 
same  aa  those  of  the  bright  lines  of  the  nebulae  described  in  his  former 
papers. 

On  account  of  the  faintness  of  these  objects  the  author  was  not 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  continuous  spectra  which  some  of  the 
nebulae  g^ve  are  interrupted  by  dark  lines'  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars.  Some  of  these  spectra  appear 
irregularly  bright  in  some  parts  of* the  spectrum. 

The  nebulae  which  follow  have  a  spectrum  of  one,  two,  or  three 
bright  lines ;  in  addition  to  which,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  a 
&int  continuous  spectrum  was  yisible.  These  bodies  are  probably 
gaseous  in  constitution. 


No.  2102 

•  •  •  • 

27  H.  IV. 

No. 

4499  .... 

38H.IV. 

4234 

•  •  •  • 

5S. 

4827  .... 

705  H.  I. 

4403 

•  •  •  • 

17  M. 

4627  .... 

192  H.I. 

4572 

•  •  •  • 

J6H.IV. 

The  following  nebulae  and  cluste 

rs  give 

a  continuous 

spectrum ; — 

No.  105 

•  • .  • 

18  H.V. 

No. 

4315  .... 

14  M. 

307 

131  H.I. 

4357  . . . . 

190  II.  II. 

575 

156  H.I. 

4437  .... 

11  M. 

1949 

81  M. 

4441   .... 

47  n.  I. 

1950 

82  M. 

4473  . . . . 

Auw.N.44. 

3572 

51  M. 

4485  . . . . 

56  M. 

2841 

43  H.V. 

4586  . . . . 

2081  h. 

3474 

63  M. 

4625  . . . . 

51  n.  I. 

3636 

3M. 

4627  . . . . 

192  II.  I. 

4058 

215  H.I. 

4600  . . . . 

15II.V. 

4159 

1945  h. 

4760  ... 

207  n.ii. 

4230 

13  M. 

4815  , . . . 

53  n.  I. 

4238 

12  M. 

4821   . . . . 

233  n.ii. 

4244 

50  H.IV. 

4879  . .  . . 

251  H.II. 

4256 

10  M. 

4883  .... 

212  H.II. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  mode  of 
determining  approximatiyely  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  some  of  the 
nebulsB. 

Analysis  by  the  prisms  shows  that  some  of  the  nebnlae  consist 
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of  luminous  gas  existing  in  masses  which  are  probably  continuous ; 
and  the  nebulae  in  the  telescope  present  not  points,  but  surfaces, 
in  some  cases,  subtending  a  considerable  angle.  As  long  as  an  object 
remains  of  sensible  size  in  the  telescope  it  retains  its  original  bright- 
ness, except  as  this  may  be  diminished  by  a  possible  power  of  extinc* 
tion  belonging  to  celestial  space,  and  by  the  absorptive  power  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

By  means  of  a  special  apparatus  the  light  of  three  nebulas  was 

compared  with  the  light  emitted  by  a  sperm  candle,  burning  at  the 

rate  of  158  grs.  perj^hour.    The  results  are  that —  [candle. 

The  intensity  of  nebula,  No.4628  1  H.  IV.=-p5Vffthpartof  thatofthe 

„      „        annular  nebula  in  Lyra   =77f3-^nd      ,,  ,, 

„      „       Dumb-bell  nebula  =ti»Wt^^     »>  « 

The  estimation  in  each  case  refers  to  the  brightest  part  of  the 
nebula.  The  amounts  are  too  small  by  the  unknown  corrections  for 
the  loss  which  the  light  has  sustained  in  its  passage  through  space 
and  through  the  earth's  atmosphere.  These  values  have  an  impor- 
tance in  connexion  with  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  source  of  the  light, 
which  the  spectroscope  indicates.  Similar  estimations  made  at  con- 
siderable intervals  of  time  might  show  whether  the  brightness  of 
these  bodies  is  undergoing  increase,  diminution,  or  a  periodic  variation. 

The  paper  concludes  with  some  observations  on  the  measures  of 
the  diameters  of  some  of  the  planetary  nebulae.  A  very  careful  set 
of  measures  of  4232,  5  S,  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  F.R.S.,  is 
given,  which  makes  the  equatorial  diameter  =  15''' 9.  Also  measures 
by  the  author  of  1414,  73  H.  IV.  which  give  its  diameter  in  R. 
A.=30"-8.  .  . 

February  22. — J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read ; — 

"Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Flexural  and  Torsional  Rigiditj 
of  a  Glass  Rod,  leading  to  the  Determination  of  the  Rigidity  of 
Glass."  By  Joseph  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  these  experiments  a  cylindrical  rod  of  glasff  is  subjected  to  a 
bending  couple  of  known  moment,  applied  near  its  ends.  The 
amount  of  bending  produced  in  the  central  portion  of  the  rod  is 
measured  by  means  of  two  mirrors,  rigidly  attached  to  the  rod  at 
distances  of  several  diameters  from  each  end,  which  form  by  reflexion 
upon  a  screen  two  images  of  a  fine  wire  placed  in  front  of  a  lamp- 
flame.  The  separation  or  approach  of  these  two  images,  which 
takes  place  on  applying  the  bending  couple,  serves  to  determine  the 
amount  of  flexure. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  twisting  couple  is  apphed,  the  separa- 
tion or  approach  of  the  images  serves  to  determme  the  amount  of 
torsion. 

The  flexural  and  torsional  rigidities,  /  and  t,  which  are  thus  found 
by  experiment,  lead  to  the  determination  of  Young's  Modulus  of 
Elasticity,  M  (or  the  resistance  to  longitudinal  extension),  and  the 
absolute  rigidity,  n  (or  resistance  to  shearing),  M  being  eqpoud  to/ 
divided  by  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circular  (section  of  the  rod 
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about  B  diameter^  and  n  being  equal  to  t  divided  by  tbe  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  circular  section  about  the  centre.  The  "  resistance  to 
compression/'  k,  is  then  determined  by  the  formula 

S&'^U     n 
and  the  '*  ratio  of  the  lateral  contraction  to  longitudinal  extension/* 
w,  by  the  formula 

M    - 

""^.^^ 
The  values  found  for  the  flint-glass  rod  experimented  on  were,  in 

grammes'  weight  per  square  centimetre, 

M=  6 14,330,000, 

n  =244,170,000, 

k  =423,010,000, 

<r  =  -258. 
The  mode  of  experimenting  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which 
Kirclihoff  iuvestigated  the  value  of  a  for  steel  and  brass ;  but  there 
are  several  points  of  difference,  especially  this — that  the  portion  of 
the  glass  rod,  whose  flexure  and  torsion  are  measured,  is  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  places  where  external  forces  are  applied,  to  eliminate 
the  local  irregularities  produced  by  their  application. 


GEOLOGICAI.  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  401.] 
March  7.  1866.— WaringtonW.Smytli, Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  wer«  read:— 

1.  "  Documents  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  new  island  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Kameni  Islands."  By  St.  Vincent  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  H.M.  Consul  at  Syra,  A.  Delenda,  Esq.,  Consular  Agent  at 
Santorino,  and  M.  D^cigala. 

In  these  documents  it  was  stated  that  on  or  about  February  1st 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kameni  Islands,  in  the  centre  of 
the  crater  forming  the  harbour  of  Santorino,  began  to  show  signs  of 
volcanic  action,  and  that  the  result  has  been  the  formation  of  a  new 
island,  which  has  since  become  nearly  joined  to  the  south  of  the 
island  Nea  Kameni.  Details  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  observed 
up  to  February  7th  were  given  in  the  letters  from  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 
belenda;  and  in  the  impression  of  'La  Ordce'  newspaper  of 
February  15th,  M.Dccigala  gave  an  account  of  the  further  progress 
of  the  upheavsd  and  increase  of  the  new  island,  which  he  had  named 
"  George  the  First." 

2.  ''  On  the  Carboniferous  Slate  (Devonian  Rocks^  of  North 
Devon  and  South  Ireland."  By  J.  Beete  Jukes,  lisq.,  M.A., 
F.«.S.,  F.G.S. 

Mr.  Jukes  gave  a  sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  tracing  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous 
Limestone  from  Wexford  through  Waterford  into  Cork,  and  show* 
ing  that  some  thin  beds  of  black  shale  which  intervened  between 
those  gionpe  on  the  east  expanded  westwards  until  they  acquired 
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a  thickness  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet.  The  gronp  then  reoehred 
Sir  R.  I.  Griffith's  appellation  of  Carboniferous  Slate.  The  Old 
Red  Sandstone  similarly  expanded  to  the  west»  from  a  thickness  of 
a  few  hundred  feet  in  Wexford  to  one  of  several  thousand  feet  in 
North  Cork.  Slaty  cleavage,  which  shows  itself  in  both  these 
groups  on  the  east,  becomes  more  marked  on  the  west*  until  they 
might  both  be  spoken  of  as  clay-slate  formations. 

West  of  Cork  Harbour  the  Carboniferous  Slate  is  covered  in  one 
or  two  places  by  patches  of  black  slate,  which  Mr.  Jukes  believes 
to  be  the  lower  part  of  the  Irish  Coal-measures,  resting  conformably 
on  the  Carboniferous  Slate^  with  no  very  definite  boundary  between 
the  two,  as  in  North  Devon.  He  believes,  accordingly,  that  as  the 
Carboniferous  slate  expands  towards  the  west,  the  limestone  dies 
away  from  below  upwards,  and  that  the  beds  which  are  the  base  of 
the  limestone  at  Ballea,  a  few  miles  west  of  Cork  Harbour,  are  on 
the  same  horizon  as  the  Upper  Limestone  beds  of  Waterford,  even 
these  uppermost  beds  disappearing  a  little  further  west.  He  there- 
fore looks  on  the  Carboniferous  Slate,  especially  in  its  upper  part^ 
as  being  contemporaneous  with  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  He 
believes  that  there  is  a  regular  consecutive  series  from  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  into  the  Coal-measures,  through  the  Carboniferous  Lime* 
stone  in  one  area,  and  through  the  Carboniferous  Slate  in  the  other. 
,  In  North  Devon  the  author  considered  the  dark  slates  and  sand- 
stones which  strike  from  Baggy  Point  and  Croyde  Bay  by  Marwood 
and  Barnstaple  to  Dulverton,  identical  with  parts  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous slate  of  Ireland ;  and  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  slates, 
rising  out  to  the  northward  from  underneath  the  grey  series,  iden- 
tical in  character  widi  the  Irish  Old  Red  Sandstone.  On  a  recent 
visit,  however,  to  the  north  coast  at  Lynton,  Ilfracombe,  and  Morte- 
hoe,  he  found  that  those  beds  also  were  identical  in  character  with 
parts  of  the  Carboniferous  slate,  and  contained  some  of  the  same 
fossils  as  are  found  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Barnstaple  district,  each 
district  having  fossils  not  found  in  the  others. 

These  beds,  in  the  absence  of  any  reason  to  suspect  the  contrary, 
would  be  judged  to  pass  under  that  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Relying, 
however,  on  the  conclusions  formed  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Jukes  believes 
that  the  central  band  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  must  be  cut  off  towards 
the  north  by  a  great  longitudinal  fault,  with  a  downthrow  to  the 
north  of  some  4000  feet.  Mr.  Jukes  pointed  out  that  this  hypo- 
thesis would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  assigning  the  enormous 
thickness  to  the  North  Devon  rocks  which  the  ordinary  hypothesis 
requires. 

After  discussing  in  general  terms  the  objections  that  may  be 
urged  against  the  hypothesis,  especially  the  palseontblogical  ones, 
he  ventured  to  propose  that  geologists  should  no  longer  include  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  among  the  Devonian  beds,  but  confine  the  term 
Devonian  to  beds  containing  undoubted  marine  fossils,  lying  be- 
tween  the  top  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  base  of  the  Coal- 
measures.  Taking  their  wide  range  over  the  world  into  account, 
he  would  even  regard  the  Devonian  rocks  and  fossils  as  the  most 
general  type  of  that  portion  of  our  series,  and  consider  the  Garbo- 
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niferouB  Liinestone  of  the  British  Islands  and  Belgium  the  local 
and  exceptional  peculiarity. 

March  21. — ^Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  the  Fossil  British  Oxen.— Part  I.  J)o«  Z7nw,  Cesar."  By 
W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. . 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  our  domestic  races  of  cattle  was 
considered  by  the  author  to  be  capable  of  solution  only  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  each  of  the  three  European  fossil  species  of  Oz; 
namely,  Bos  Una  of  Caesar,  B,  longifrone  of  Owen,  and  B.  Bison  of 
Pliny.  In  this  paper  he  began  the  inquiry  with  Bos  Urus,  Csesar, 
being  the  Bos  primigenius  of  Bojanus ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  con* 
elusion  that  between  this  species  and  Bos  Taurus,  or  the  common 
Ox,  there  is  no  difference  of  specific  value,  though  the  difference  in 
size  and  some  other  characters  of  minor  value  render  the  bones  of 
the  two  varieties  capable  of  recognition.  After  giving  the  synonymy 
of  Bos  Urus  in  some  detail,  and  measurements  of  the  different  bones 
as  represented  by  specimens  from  a  number  of  localities,  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins  described  the  range  of  the  species  in  space  and  time,  show- 
ing that  it  coexisted  in  Britain  with  the  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros  lepto^ 
rMnus,  R,  megarhinus,  and  R.  tichorhinus,  and  was  associated  with 
EUphas  antiquust  Felts  spelcea,  Ursus  spelceus,  U.  Arctos,  Bos  priscus, 
Megaeeros  Hibemicus,  Cervus  Elaphus,  C,  Tarandus,  Equus/ossilis, 
&c.r  and  held  its  ground  during  the  Prehistoric  period,  after  most 
of  these  animals  had  become  extinct  or  retreated  from  this  country. 
The  precise  date  of  its  extinction  in  Britain  was  stated  to  be 
somewhat  uncertain,  although  the  author  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
it  existed  in  the  wild  state  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  century ; 
while  on  the  continent  it  seems  probable  that  it  lingered  until  the 
1 6th  century.  The  author  then  endeavoured  to  explain  its  gradual 
diminution  in  size  by  the  progressive  encroachment  of  cultivation  on 
its  old  haunts ;  and  in  conclusion  stated  his  belief  that  at  least  the 
larger  cattle  of  Western  Europe  are  the  descendants  of  the  Bos  Urus^ 
modified  in  many  respects  by  restricted  range,  but  still  more  by  the 
domination  of  man. 

2.  "  Further  documents  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  new  island 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kameni  Islands."  By  Commander  G. 
Tryon. 

A  detailed  account  was  here  given  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
island,  named  "  Aphroessa  "  by  the  Greek  Commissioners.  It  was 
stated  to  be  100  yards  long  by  50  wide,  and  to  be  daily  increasing 
in  size.  Volcanic  eruptions  had  taken  place  in  two  localities,  one 
in  the  new  island,  and  the  other  in  what  was  called  Mineral  Creek, 
which  is  about  two-fifths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  which  had  been  c6m- 
pletely  filled  up  with  lava.  Considerable  concussions  were  experi- 
enced at  Patras  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  which  were  by  some 
attributed  to  an  earthquake,  and  by  others  to  volcanic  explosions ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  no  earthquake  had  attended  the  eruptiolis 
or  the  formation  of  the  island. 

3.  "Note  on  the  JunctioQ  of  tiie  Thanet  Sand  and  the  Chalk, 
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and  of  the  Sandgate  Beds  and  Kentish  Rag."  By  T.  M'^Kenny 
Hughes,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Thanet  Sand  there  is  always  a  bed  of  green* 
coated  flints  in  a  green  and  rust-brown  clayey  sand,  which  the 
author  is  of  opinion  was  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
chalk  by  the  percolation  of  carbonated  water  after  the  deposition 
of  the  Thanet  Sand,  as  none  of  the  flints  are  water-worn,  and  only 
chalk-fossils  have  been  found  in  the  bed. 

At  the  base  of  the  Sandgate  Beds,  and  resting  on  rubbly  Kentish 
rag,  there  is  generally  a  bed  of  green  sand ;  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
quarries  near  Maidstone,  where  it  occupies  furrows  of  the  nature  of 
pipes.  Mr.  Hughes  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  bed  has  been 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  Rag  after  the  deposition 
of  the  brick -earth,  and  that  the  rubbly  limestone  below  it  is  the 
same,  in  process  of  decomposition.  He  remarked  in  conclusion  that 
conformabilities  or  uncomformabilities  of  beds  must  not  be  inferred 
from  an  examination  of  the  line  of  junction  only,  as  that  may  have 
been  very  much  modified  after  the  deposition  of  the  newer  formation* 

4.  •*  On  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries  of  Kent."  By  W.  Whit- 
aker.  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  gave  the  general  results  of  the  Geological  Survey 
work  in  the  Tertiary  district  of  Kent,  chiefly  by  the  author,  who 
expressed  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Prestwich's  paper,  except  in  a  few 
matters  of  mere  detail. 

Five  different  members  of  the  Thanet  Beds  were  distinguished, 
the  only  constant  one  being  the  "  base-bed,"  the  possible  formation 
of  which,  after  the  deposition  of  the  sands,  &c.  above,  worked  out 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Hughes,  had  occurred  also  to  the  author.  It  was 
shown  that  the  fine  Thanet  Sand  of  West  Kent  was  replaced  east- 
ward by  beds  of  fossiliferous  sandy  marl  and  sand,  which  come  on  in 
succession  above  it. 

Of  the  overlying  Woolwich  Beds,  only  the  lower  part  is  present 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  middle  (the  estuarine  shell- 
beds)  and  upper  parts  being  limited  to  the  western  and  central 
districts. 

The  sands  of  East  Kent  which  Mr.  Prestwich  had  somewhat 
doubtfully  classed  with  the  basement  bed  of  the  London  Clay  and 
the  pebble-beds  of  West  Kent,  part  of  which  had  been  classed 
with  the  Woolwich  series  and  part  with  the  basement  bed,  the 
author  had  been  led  to  look  upon  as  a  distinct  division,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  "  Oldhaven  Beds/'  and  which  are  separable  alike 
from  the  London  Clay  above  and  from  the  Woolwich  Beds  below. 

The  basement  bed  of  the  London  Clay,  in  the  limited  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  by  the  author,  changes  its  structure  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  underlying  beds. 

The  author  corrected  some  mistakes  that  had  been  made  in  a 
paper  printed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  in  which  an  undoubted 
Eocene-bed  near  Chislet  was  classed  with  the  Crag,  on  the  strength 
of  its  fossils,  many  of  which  he  believed  to  have  been  wrongly 
named. 

It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series 
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waB'  knowa  to  be  traosgressive  over  the  underlying  Thanet  Beds,  and 
it  was  shown  that  the  Oldhaven  Beds  were  transgressive  over  both, 
80  that  outliers  of  the  last  might  rest  at  once  on  the  Chalk ;  and 
from  this  the  author  thought  that,  in  the  absence  of  good  palaeon- 
tological  evidence,  the  occurrence  of  the  isolated  patches  of  sand  on 
the  North  Downs,  which  Mr.  Prestwich  had  classed  with  the  Crag, 
might  be  explained  by  the  geological  structure  of  the  older  Ter* 
tiaries,  although  he  did  not  attempt  to  say  that  they  belonged  to 
that  series  :  should  a  more  decided  opinion  be  given  on  their  fossils, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  take  Mr.  Prestwich's  view, 

April  11. — ^Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chain 
The  following  communications  were  read  :•— 

1.  "On  the  Brown  Cannel  or  Petroleum  Coal-seams  at  CoUey 
Creek,  New  South  Wales."     By  William  Keene,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  described  the  geological  position  of  the 
Brown  Cannel  or  Petroleum-coal  of  CoUey  Creek,  Liverpool  Plains, 
From  an  examination  of  the  rocks,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  able 
to  determine  that  this  Cannel  is  below  the  Coal-seams  worked  in 
the  Newcastle  coal-field.  It  appeared  to  form  the  very  base  of  the 
Coal-measures,  and  to  be  in  such  close  contact  with  the  Porphyries, 
that  these  latter  seemed  mixed  up  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Cannel  Coal.  There  are  two  parallel  seams  of  workable  thickness, 
which  are  tilted  at  a  high  angle,  and  run  north  and  south.  In  ap- 
pearance the  specimens  are  identical  with  the  Brown  Cannels  from 
Hartley,  and  are  but  little  different  from  the  Boghead  coal  of 
Scotland. 

At  Scone,  near  the  Kingdou  Ponds,  a  section  was  noticed  in 
which  the  marine  fossiliferous  bed  is  proved  to  overlie  the  coal* 
seams,  affording,  as  the  author  remarks,  conclusive  testimony  as  to 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Coal-beds. 

2.  "  On  the  Occurrence  and  Geological  Position  of  Oil-bearing 
Deposits  in  New  South  Wales."  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  M.  A. 
F.G.S. 

The  author  first  described  the  oil-produchig  schists  and  cannels 
of  New  South  Wales  as  they  exist  at  CoUey  Creek,  at  the  head  of 
the  Cordeaux  river  (lUawarra  shales),  at  various  places  in  the  Wol* 
londUly  and  Nattai  vaUeys,  at  Reedy  Creek  (Hartley  Cannel), 
Stony  Creek,  and  elsewhere;  as  weU  as  a  substance  resembling 
"  Bog-butter,"  occurring  at  Boumda,  and  probably  of  very  recent 
date.  Respecting  the  CoUey  Creek  Cannel  described  in  the  pre- 
vious paper,  Mr.  Clarke  observed  that  he  saw  no  porphyry  near  it, 
but  that  a  seam  or  mass  of  the  Cannel,  which  here  contains  nume* 
rons  scarcely  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  was  passed  through  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  layers  of  black,  partly  unctuous  clay,  which  also 
contained  many  similar  quartz-grains ;  these  grains  gave  to  the  clay 
a  porphyritic  aspect,  so  that  by  sight  alone  one  might  be  led  to 
consider  them  a  decomposed  porphyry.  The  chief  conclusions  at 
which  the  author  arrived  were,  (1)  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Stony  Creek  Cannel,  all  the  oil-producing  deposits  occur  in  the 
Upper  Coal-measures,  and  that  the  Cannel  of  Stony  Creek,  on  the 
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mer  Hunter,  occun  in  the  Lower  Coal-measnres,  wliich  are  above 
the  Lower  Marine  beds  with  Trilobites,  below  which  again  are  nu- 
merous fosailiferoua  beds  before  the  porphyry  is  reached ;  and  (2) 
that  the  Cannel  belonga  to  beds  in  which  Gla$tapteri$  occurs,  and 
therefore  may  be  a  slight  additional  eyidence  of  their  antiquity,  as 
it  is  an  analogue  of  the  "  Bpg  Head  "  Cannel  of  Scotiand. 

3.  "  Remarks  on  the  Copper  mines  of  the  State  of  Michigan." 
By  H.  Bauerman,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  author  described  briefly  the  different  conditions  under  which 
native  copper  is  found  in  the  trappean  belt  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan,  on  Lake  Superior.  The  district  in  question  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  ground  about  140  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  6  miles 
in  breadth,  made  up  of  alternations  of  compact  and  vesicular  traps, 
with  subordinate  beds  of  columnar  and  crystalline  greenstones,  con- 
formably interbedded  with  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  Three 
different  classes  of  deposits  are  known, — namely,  transverse  or  fissure 
lodes  in  the  northern  district ;  cupriferous  amygdaloids  and  conglo- 
merates following  the  strike,  in  the  central  or  Portage  district ;  and 
irregular  concretionary  lodes,  also  parallel  to  the  bedding,  in  the 
southern  or  Antonagon  district.  In  the  fissure-veins  copper  occors 
either  spotted  through  the  vein-stuff,  or  concentrated  in  compara- 
tively smooth  plates,  or  lenticular  masses,  of  all  sizes,  up  to  500 
tons.  In  the  Antonagon  lodes  the  masses  are  also  large,  but  of 
much  more  irregular  forms.  In  the  Portage  district,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  small  masses  are  found,  the  great  production  of  the  mines 
of  this  region  being  derived  from  the  finely  divided  spots  and  grains 
interspersed  through  the  amygdaloids  and  conglomerates. 

After  giving  details  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  lodes  of 
particular  mines,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  alternations  of  minerals, 
chiefly  zeolites  with  quartz,  native  copper,  and  calcite,  the  latter 
mineral  being  both  newer  and  older  than  the  copper,  the  author 
proceeded  to  notice  the  various  hypotheses  that  may  be  framed  for 
elucidating  the  occurrence  of  native  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior 
traps.  IVo  principal  sources  were  indicated — the  first  on  the  sup- 
position that  protoxide  of  copper  may  have  originally  formed  part  of 
the  felspathic  component  of  the  trap,  or  that  the  same  rode  may 
have  contained  sulphuretted  compounds  of  copper  mechanically  in« 
termized ;  while  according  to  the  second  view  the  overlying  sand- 
stones may  have  contained  small  quantities  of  copper-bearing 
minerals,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Kupferschiefer  and  other  Per- 
mian and  Triassic  rocks  in  Europe.  Supposing  the  trappean  rocks 
to  have  been  percolated  by  solutions  carrying  the  products  of  the 
alteration  of  such  minerals,  it  was  suggested  that  the  reduction  to 
the  metallic  state  was  mainly  produced  by  the  action  of  substances 
containing  protoxides  of  iron,  which  by  higher  oxidation  have  given 
rise  to  the  dark-red  colour  and  the  earthy  ochreous  substances  found 
in  the  vein-matter.  The  causes  producing  the  metaOiferons  de- 
posits in  the  trap  were  stated  to  have  evidently  acted  throughout 
the  whole  system ;  and  the  absence  of  copper  from  the  compact  beds 
is  probably  rather  due  to  the  absence  of  cavities  fit  for  the  reception 
of  such  masses,  than  to  any  difference  in  chemical  composition. 
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LXIX.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  07  THE  ELECTBO-NEGATIVE  ELEMENTS 
UPON  THE  SPECTRA  OF  THE  METALS. 

DIACON  has  published  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  influence  of 
chlorine,  bromine,iodine,  and  fluorine  upon  the  spectra  of  various 
elements,  and  has  confirmed  and  extended  Mitscherlich's  results. 
The  memoir  is  preceded  by  a  good  historical  introduction,  and 
is  illustrated  by  four  excellent  figures  of  spectra.  The  author  sums 
up  his  results  as  follows : — 

The  chlorides  of  certain  metals  which  are  very  rapidly  decomposed 
in  the  gas-flame  are  at  least  partially  volatilized  in  a  chloridizing 
flame,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  producing  spectra.  These  spectra 
in  general  differ  from  those  which  are  observed  with  the  oxides  of  the 
same  metals  in  an  oxidizing  flame. 

The  chlofride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  fluoride  of  the  same  metal  placed 
in  an  oxidizing  flame  may  give  rise  to  bright  lines,  the  position  of 
which  is  different  according  to  the  salt  examined.  These  lines,  the 
duration  of  which  is  very  variable,  are  always  accompanied  by  the 
spectrum  which  we  obtain  with  the  oxide. 

Since  the  lines  which  appear  with  the  chlorides  belong  to  spectra 
which  characterize  these  salts  when  volatilized  in  a  chloridizing  flame, 
it  is  proper  to  regard  the  new  rays  which  are  presented  by  the 
bromides,  iodides,  and  fluorides  as  forming  part  of  the  spectra  which 
these  compounds  would  ^ve  in  flames  which  do  not  act  upon  them. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  make  with  these  salts 
experiments  similar  to  those  made  with  the  chlorides,  we  should 
have  for  the  same  element,  barium  for  instance,  five  different  spectra. 

Diacon  considers  the  influence  of  the  electro-negative  element  upon 
the  spectrum  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  his  experiments,  as 
well  as  by  Mitscherlich's.  The  spectra  given  by  Bunsen  and  KirchhoflT 
for  the  alkaline  earthy  metals  are  mixtures  of  the  spectra  which  are 
obtained  when  the  oxide  is  ignited  in  an  oxidizing  flame,  and  those 
obtained  by  igniting  the  chlorides  in  a  chloridizing  flame.  The 
spectra  attributed  by  Mitscherlich  to  the  chlorides  are  also  in  part 
mixtures  of  the  same  spectra.  In  the  first  case,  however,  the  spectra 
of  the  oxides  predominate,  and  in  the  second  those  of  the  chlorides, 
— Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys,  S.  4.  vol.  vi«  p.  5.  (From  Silliman's.^lme- 
rican  Journal  for  March  1866.) 


ON  THE  DETEItMINATION  OF  THE  &EFBACTIVE  EQUIVALENT  OF 
THE  ELEMENTS.      BT  A.  SCHRAUF. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  expression  given  by 

Newton  and  by  Laplace  for  the  refractive  power, 

_«»-l 
m —, 

holds  good,  and  adequately  rep  resents  the  dependence  of  the  propa- 
gation of  light  (expressed  by  the  refractive  exponent  n)  on  the  den- 
sity d,  if  the  dispersion  is  taken  into  account.    Some  time  ago« 
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therefore,  ander  the  supposition  that 


«=A  + 


I  gave  the  formulae 


B 


M=:.A!=1,    N=^, 


10  which  the  first  denotes  the  refractive,  and  the  latter  the  dispersive 
power, 

A  knowledge  of  this  function  renders  it  possible  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  dependence  of  the  propagation  of  light  on  chemical  decom« 
position.  It  was  found  that,  calling  the  product  of  the  atomic  weight 
P  with  m  (that  is,  Pm=:M)  the  refractive  equivalent,  M  of  a  com- 
pound is  the  sum  of  the  simple  or  multiple  M  of  the  constituents  in 
the  form 

M(a-J-5-Hc  ...0=M(a)+M(6)+M(c)... ., 

in  which  the  refractive  equivalents  M  for  the  different  states  of  ag- 
gregation of  a  substance  are  in  simple  multiple  relations.  The 
application  of  this  law,  especially  to  binary  compounds,  rendered  it 
possible  to  deduce  from  the  observations  at  band  (which  the  author 
by  his  own  observations  partly  increased  and  partly  supplemented) 
the  refractive  equivalent  of  a  great  number  of  elements,  and  to  find 
a  number  which  quantitatively  establishes  the  optical  character  of  a 
compound,  just  as  the  atomic  weights  do  the  chemical  character. 

Assuming  the  atomic  weights  (H=l,  0=16),  the  following 
values  of  the  refractive  equivalents  of  thirty-three  elements  were 
found  for  their  (jg)  gaseous  or  vaporous,  {s)  solid  or  liquid,  or  (m) 
metallic  condition,  (lie  refractive  equivalent  of  hydrogen  being  taken 
at  unity. 


Aluminium 8  5*85 

Antimony m  76*35 

Arsenic g  4*09 

„      *  12*39 

Barium s  10*98  - 

Bismuth m  81*62 

Lead m  8950 

Boron s       6*00 

Bromine s  10*86 

Carbon s  606 

Calcium 9       774 

Cadmium  s  11*72 

Chlorine g  5*56 

Copper m  18*01 

Iron    m  33*89 

Fluorine s  1*00  (?) 

Hydrogen g  I'OO 

Iodine s  19-03 

Lithium 8  3*25 

Mercury g  7*95 


Mercury. 


Nitrogen    « , 
Magnesium 
Oxygen  .... 
Phosphorus 


8 
8 

9 
9 

8 

Potassium 8 

Sodium •  8 

Sulphur g 

».     s 

Selenium    m 

Silver •  tn 

Siiicium 8 


Strontium  ......     8 

Titanium    8 

Zinc    8 


Tin. 


18-99 

99-37 

210 

7-38 

1-98 

4-85 

18-88 

4-77 

3*71 

3*96 

1613 

3011 

3409 

8-81 

32*77 

8*50 

31*98 

7-87 

21*76 

19*88 


The  numbers  thus  obtained  render  it  possible  to  establish  several 
^x>mpari8ons  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  optical  and  chemical  character 
of  the  elements. — Poggendorff 's  Annalen^  January  1 866. 
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LXX.  On  the  Origin  of  Musctdar  Power.  By  Dr.  A.  Pick, 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Zurich;  and  Dr.  J.  Wislicbnus, 
Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Zurich^, 

IT  is  now  a  universally  acknowledged  fact  that  muscular  ac- 
tion is  brought  about  by  chemical  changes  alone;  and 
the  proposition,  that  it  is  by  processes  of  oxidation  that  the  mus- 
cles are  rendered  capable  of  performing  work,  would  be  just  as 
little  likely  to  meet  with  contradiction.  But  all  are  not  agreed 
as  to  what  the  substance  is,  which,  by  oxidation,  furnishes  the 
stvre  of  actual  energy  whid^  is  capable  of  being  in  part  trans;- 
muted  into  mechanical  work.  Most  physiologists  and  chemists 
appear  to  think  that  the  oxidation  of  albuminoid  substances  alone 
can  generate  muscular  power.  Even  quite  recently  Playfairf 
has  published  a  special  treatise  to  prove  this  hypothesis.  The 
beautiful  investigations  of  J.  Rankej:  seem  also  to  point  in- 
dubitably in  the  same  direction.  In  many  manuals  of  physio- 
logy the  proposition  in  question  is  laid  down  as  a  self-evident 
principle.  The  chief  reason  why  it  numbers  so  many  adherents 
may  lie  in  the  following  reflection  made,  moire  or  less  consciously, 
by  most  of  them : — The  action  of  the  muscle  is  connected  with 
the  destruction  of  its  substance,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  of  an  albuminoid  nature ;  therefore  the  destruction  by  oxida- 
tion of  albuminoid  bodies  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  mus^ 
cle's  mechanical  action.  The  fallacy  of  this  line  of  argument 
will  be  immediately  apparent' if,  for  instance,  we  apply  it  to  a  lo- 
comotive. ''This  machine  consists  essentially  of  iron,  steel, 
brass,  &c. ;  it  contains  but  little  coal ;  therefore  its  action  must 
depend  on  the  burning  of  iron  and  steel,  not  on  the  burning  of 
coal.^'     In  like  manner  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  it  is 

*  Communicated  by  the  Authora,  and  translated  by  Professor  Wanklyn. 
t  "On  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to  his  useful  Work/'  read  to  the 
lUnral  Society  of  Edinburf^h,  April  3,  1865. 

X  Tetanus,  a  Physiologicid  Study.    Leipzig,  1865« 
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specially  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  compounds  which  produces 
muscular  force.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  non-nitrogenoua 
substances  in  muscle  play  the  part  of  combustibles,  although 
but  a  small  quantity  of  those  substances  is  to  be  found  in  muscle 
at  any  particular  moment.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  these 
compounds  pass,  as  it  were,  through  the  muscle  in  a  rapid  stream, 
each  particle  which  enters  it  being  immediately  oxidized  and 
carried  away  again.  If  we  examine  this  supposition  more  closely, 
we  find  that,  even  from  the  most  general  points  of  view,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  hypothesis  that  non-nitrogenous 
compounds  form  the  fuel  or  oxidizable  materials  in  the  muscles. 
Liebig  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  non-nitrogenous  organic 
compounds  of  the  food,  particularly  the  hydrates  of  carbon  and 
the  fats,  are  the  sources  of  heat.  He,  indeed,  could  hardly  have 
thought  of  fuel  generating  mechanical  power,  chiefly  because 
our  present  problem  was  far  beyond  the  chemists  and  physiolo- 
gists of  that  time.  But  from  the  point  to  which  science  has  at 
present  attained,  if  once  a  certain  group  of  materials  of  food 
are  found  to  be  heat-producers,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  derivation 
firom  the  oxidation  of  these  substances,  not  merely  of  heat,  but 
also  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the  organism,  since,  as  is  now  well 
known,  heat  and  mechanical  work  are  only  two  manifestations 
of  the  same  force.  In  fact  it  would  be  very  strange  if,  in  the 
animal  economy,  one  particular  group  of  food-constituents  was 
used  merely  for  the  production  of  heat,  in  order  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  might  be  maintained  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  No  doubt  this  animal  warmth  is  a  neiees- 
sary  condition  of  existence  for  mammals  and  birds;  but  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  teaches  that|3ie  almost  inevitable  se- 
condary result  of  the  production  of  musSilIar  work  must  be  heat, 
and  that  therefore  no  special  processes  are  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  organism,  the  latter,  in  fac\  going  hand  in 
hand  with  the  production  of  mechanical  pow^  If  the  non- 
nitrogenous  compounds  were  exclusively  heat-producers  in  the 
narrower  sense,  and  the  albuminoid  bodies,  on  the  contrary, 
only  force-producing  material,  nature  would  have  proceeded  as 
uneconomically  as  a  manufacturer  who  should  put  up  a  stove 
near  a  steam-engine,  although  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  was 
given  out  by  the  steam-engine  itself.  Although  at  present,  in 
the  light  of  Darwin's  theory,  the  employment  of  tdeological  ar- 
guments in  a  certain  order  of  cases  has  once  more  become  ad- 
missible, yet  we  are  far  from  being  of  opinion  that  a  chemico- 
physiological  question  like  the  above  is  capable  of  being  decided 
by  such  arguments.  Nevertheless  considerations  of  this  nature 
may  serve  to  shake  other  hypotheses  which  rest  only  on  a  tde- 
ological basis. 
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Tbe  doctrine  that  muaeular  force  is  produced  only  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  albuniiDoid  compounds,  is^  however^  mucn  more  seri* 
ously  shaken  by  the  important  inyestigationB  of  Edwar^  Smith, 
who  baa  shown,  in  the  most  convinciDg  manner,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  human  body  may  be  increased  ten- 
fold by  muscular  exertion,  whilst  the  excretion  of  urea  proceeds 
with  tolerable  uniformity.  The  latter  fact  has  also  been  fre- 
quently observed  by  other  inquirers,  viz.  by  Bischoff  and  Voit 
(in  part  before  the  investigations  of  E.  Smith).  The  numbers 
given  by  Smith  do  not,  however,  furnish  quite  a  direct  disproof 
of  the  doctrine  in  question.  If  any  adherent  of  that  doc- 
trine felt  inclined  to  retain  it  on  any  terms,  he  might  reply  to 
Smith,  ^'  Probably  muscular  action  necessarily  excites  the  pro- 
cess of  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenous  substances  without  these 
compounds  haviug  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of  that 
action.'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  might  be  made  to 
Smith,  that  perhaps,  when  there  is  violent  exertion  of  the  mus- 
cles, though  the  metamorphosis  of  compounds  containing  nitro- 
gen is  increased,  yet  the  secretion  of  urea  is  not  larger,  because 
the  results  of  the  metamorphosis  of  these  compounds  leave  the 
body  in  other  forms. 

Tbere  is  one  way  in  which  the  question  whether  muscular 
force  can  be  generated  only  by  the  oxidation  of  albuminoid  com- 
pounds might  be  decisively  negatived,  and  that  possibly  by  a 
single  experiment.  It  is  suggested  by  the  following  simple 
line  of  thought.  Granting  that  a  person  might  accomplish  a 
certain  measurable  amount  of  external  labour,  say  m  metre-ki- 
logrammes, and  that  in  so  accomplishing  it  he  oxidiiedp  grammes 
of  albumen  in  his  muscles;  granting  also  that  we  know  the 
amount  of  beat  which  is  liberated  when  a  gramme  of  albumen 
is  changed  by  oxidation  into  the  products  of  decomposition  in 
which  the  constituents  of  albumen  leave  the  human  body ;  then 
if  the  thermic  equivalent  of  the  manual  labour  m  be  greater  than 
the  amount  of  heat  wbieh  could  possibly  be  produced  by  the 
oxidation  ofp  grammes  of  albumen,  the  question  may  be  nega-« 
tived  with  the  most  complete  certainty.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thermic  equivalent  of  m  metre-kilogrammes  is  less  than  that 
of  the  heat  arising  from  the  oxidation  ofp  grammes  of  albumen, 
the  question  has  by  no  means  received  an  affirmative  answer. 
It  is  only  in  the  former  case  that  the  experiment  has  a  decisive 
result. 

Such  an  ^periment  has  been  made  by  us  conjointly.  It  is 
true  that  the  quantities  which  require  to  be  determined,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mechanical  work,  cannot  have  any  exact 
numerical  value  assigned  to  them;  but  we  can  confine  their 
values  within  certain  limits,   so  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
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may  neyertheless  be  obtained.  As  measurable  external  labour 
we  ebose  the  ascent  of  a  mountain-peak,  the  height  of  which 
was  knpwn.  We  preferred  the  mountain  to  a  treadmill^  not 
merely  because  the  ascent  is  a  more  entertaining  employment, 
but  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  we  had  no  suitable  treadmill  at  our 
disposition*  Of  the  numerous  peaks  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  one 
most  suitable  for  our  purpose  appeared  to  be  the  FauUiom,  near 
the  lake  of  Brienz,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  mountain  which  was  to  serve  for  our  experiment  should 
be  as  high  as  possible,  and  nevertheless  should  permit  of  our 
passing  a  night  on  its  summit  under  tolerably  normal  circum- 
stances ;  for  had  we  been  obliged  immediately  to  descend  again, 
the  measurable  amount  of  work  would  have  been  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  an  undeterminable  but  violent  exertion  of  the  mus- 
cles, in  which  much  metamorphosis  would  occur,  the  thermic 
equivalent  of  which  would  be,  however,  entirely  liberated  as 
heat.  The  Faulhorn  satisfies  all  these  requirements;  for  al- 
though its  height  is  very  considerable,  rising  to  about  2000 
metres  above  the  lake  of  Brienz,  yet  there  is  an  hotel  on  its 
summit.  Besides,  it  can  be  ascended  by  a  very  steep  path,  which 
was,  of  course,  favourable  for  our  experiment,  because  the  amount 
of  muscular  action  which  is  lost  and  not  calculable  (being  i*econ- 
verted  into  heat)  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  chose  the 
steepest  of  the  practicable  paths ;  it  starts  from  a  little  village  on 
the  lake  of  Brienz  called  Iseltwald,  and  at  a  moderate  pace  the 
summit  may  be  reached  in  less  than  six  hours. 

In  order  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  unnecessary  con- 
sumption {Luanisconsumtion)  of  albumen  during  our  experiment^ 
;  we  took  no  albuminoid  food  from  midday  on  August  29  until 
\  7  o^clock  in  the  evening  of  August  30.    During  these  thirty-one 
;  hours  we  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  solid  food  except  starch,  fatj 
and  sugar.     The  two  former,  following  F.  Bankers  directions^ 
were  taken  in  the  form  of  small  cakes.     Starch  was  rubbed  up 
with  water,  and  the  thin  paste  thereby  produced  was  fried  with 
plenty  of  fat.    The  sugar  was  taken  dissolved  in  tea.     There  was 
also  the  sugar  contained  in  the  beer  and  wine,  which  were  taken  in 
the  quantity  usual  on  foot  tours. 

The  experiment  proper  began  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
August,  at  a  quarter  past  6  p.m.,  by  a  complete  evacuation  of  the 
bladder.  The  urine  from  this  time  till  10  minutes  past  5  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  was  collected  and  measured;  we  will  call 
it  niffht  urine ;  we  took  a  specimen  of  it  with  us  for  examination. 
Then  the  urine  secreted  in  the  time  between  10  minutes  past  5 
in  the  morning  and  20  minutes  past  1  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th  of  August  was  also  measured.  During  this  time  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  was  performed,  it  may  therefore  be  designated 
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the  work  urine.  Again^  the  amouBt  of  urine  secreted  between  20 
minutes  past  1  and  7  in  the  evening  was  determined ;  this  we 
will  call  simply  the  after^wbrk  urine.  During  this  tin\e  we  re- 
mained, for  the  most  part,  in  the  house  without  any  muscular 
exertion  worth  mentioning.  After  7  o^clock  a  plentiful  meal, 
consisting  chiefly  of  meat,  was  taken,  and  lastly  the  urine  ex- 
creted during  the  night  spent  in  the  hotel  of  the  Faulhom  (that 
is  to  say,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  till  half- 
past  5  in  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  August)  was  measured  and 
again  designated  niffhi  urine.  Arrived  at  the  hotel  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Faulhorn,  determinations  of  the  quantity  of  urea  in 
the  specimen  of  the  night  urine  from  the  29th  to  the  30th,  and 
of  the  work  urine  excreted  between  half-past  5  in  the  morning 
and  20  minutes  past  1,  shortly  after  the  end  of  thef  ascent,  were 
proceeded  with.  The  method  followed  was  precisely  that  given 
by  Neubauer  for  absolute  determinations  of  urea. 

Phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  were  first  precipitated  from 
40  cubic  centims.  of  urine  by  20  cubic  centims.  of  solution  of 
baryta,  which  quantity  was  proved  to  be  sufficient ;  and  15  cubic 
centims.  of  the  filtrate  (=slO  cubic  centims.  of  urine)  were 
employed  for  the  determination  of  chlorine  by  Liebig's  method, 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  of  which  1  cubic  centim. 
corresponded  to  0*01  grm.  of  common  salt.  From  30  cubic 
centims.  of  the  filtrate  the  chlorine  was  then  precipitated  with 
the  exact  amount  of  silver  solution  necessary,  as  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  mercury  solution  previously  employed.  A  portion  of 
the  filtrate  (=  to  5  cubic  centims.  of  urine)  was  then  employed 
in  making  an  approximative  determination  of  the  amount  of 
urea,  and  with  another  portion  (=  the  10  cubic  centims.  of 
urine)  an  exact  determination  of  urea  was  made  with  the  neces- 
sary mercury  solution  (1  cubic  centim.  =0*01  grm.  of  urea). 
These  operations  were  performed  with  every  possible  precaution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August  we  made  similar  deter- 
minations of  the  after-work  urine  of  the  preceding  day,  collected 
between  20  minutes  past  1  p.m.  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
A  specimen  of  each  kind  of  urine  was  also  sealed  up  in  a  per- 
fectly filled  and  well-corked  and  sealed  bottle,  in  order  that  on 
our  return  to  Zurich  the  yet  more  important  determination  of 
the  absolute  quantity  of  nitrogen  might  be  undertaken;  the 
same  thing  was  done  with  the  second  night  urine,  collected  and 
measured  between  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  August, 
and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  31st ;  but  the  quantity  of 
urea  in  this,  owing  to  want  of  time,  was  not  determined.  The 
chlorine  and  urea  determinations  gave  the  following  results : — 

I.  Night  urine  from  the  29th  to  the  30th  of  August.  In  both 
cases  coloured  light  yellow,  perfectly  clear,  decided  acid  reaction. 
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(a)  Fick  :  total  quantity  of  urine  790  cubic  centims.  In  10 
cubic  centims.  we  found  0*0619  grm.  of  common  aaU,  and,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  necessary  corrections*,  0*1580  gnn.  of 
urea.  The  total  quantity  of  the  latter  amounted,  consequently, 
to  12-4820,  grms. 

(b)  Wislicenus :  quantity  of  urine  916  cubic  centims.  In  10 
cubic  centims.  0-03  gnn.  of  salt  and  0*1284  grm.  of  urea;  in 
the  whole  quantity,  therefore,  11*7614  grms.  of  the  latter. 

II.  Work  urine,  from  half-past  5  in  the  morning  of  the  80th 
of  August  till  20  minutes  past  1. 

(a)  Fick :  quantity  of  urine  896  cubic  centims. ;  pale  ydlow, 
clear,  acid.  In  10  cubic  centims.  0-0395  grm.  of  salt  and  0-1776 
grm.  of  urea.    Total  quantity  of  urea  7*0330  grms. 

{b)  Wislicenus :  quantity  of  urine  261  cubic  centims. ;  pale 
yellow,  turbid  after  cooling,  acid.  In  10  cubic  centims.  0*0460 
grm.  of  salt  and  0*2566  grm.  of  urea.  Total  quantity  of  urea 
6*6978  grms. 

III.  The  after-work  urine,  from  20  minutes  past  1  on  the  30th 
of  August  till  7  in  the  evening.  In  both  cases  darkish  yelloW, 
a  sediment  being  deposited  on  cooling,  acid. 

{a)  Fick :  quantity  of  urine  198  cubic  centims.  In  10  cubie 
centims.  0*007  grm.  of  salt  and  0*2612  grm.  of  urea.  Total 
quantity  of  urea  5*1718  grms. 

{b)  Wislicenus :  quantity  of  urine  200  cubic  centims.  In  10 
cubic  centims.  0*018  grm.  of  salt  and  0*2551  grm.  of  urea.  Total 
quantity  of  urea  5*1020  grms. 

It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  urea  found  cannot  be  the 
correct  measure  for  the  quantity  of  oxidized  albuminoid  sub- 
stances, particularly  as  a  portion  of  nitrogen,  which  must  not  be 
omitted,  must  always  have  been  present  in  the  sediment,  which 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  acid  urate  of  soda.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  to  ascertain  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
present.  The  urea  determinations  were  undertaken  principally 
m  order  that,  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  any  of  the  spe- 
cimens of  urine  on  their  way  to  Zurich,  there  might  be  at 
least  some  data  saved  for  an  approximate  calculation  of  the 
nitrogen. 

The  absolute  nitrogen  determinations  were  made  between  the 
4th  and  6th  of  September,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Zurich  Uni- 
versity, with  the  urine  which  had  remained  perfectly  fresh.  5 
cubic  centims.  of  it  were  distilled  with  excess  of  soda-lime,  from 
a  suitable  apparatus,  into  pure  hydi*ochloric  acid,  the  residue 
heated  till  it  became  colourless,  and  air  drawn  through  the  ap- 
paratus and  through  the  acid.    The  determination  of  the  am- 

*  Neubauer  and  Vogel,  Analyse  des  Homes,  4  Aufl.  p.  143-146. 
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monia  absorbed  by  the  acid  was  made  as  usaal  with  perchloride 
of  platinam,  the  double  salt  so  obtained  ignited  and  weighed^ 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  being  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
metallic  platinum  found. 

I.  Night  urine  from  the  29th  to  the  30th  of  August. 

{a)  Pick :  5  cubic  centims.  of  urine  gave  0*3095  grm.  plati- 
num =  0*043768  grm.  nitrogen.  Total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
6-915344  grms. 

{b)  Wislicenus:  6  cubic  centims.  of  urine  gave  platinum 
0*2580  grm.  a0*036485  grm.  nitrogen.  Total  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen 6-684052  grms. 

II.  Work  urine. 

(a)  Fick:  6  cubic  centims.  of  urine  gave  platinum  0*2958 
grm.  =  0*418803  grm.  nitrogen.  Total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
8-812960  grms. 

(&)  Wislicenus:  6  cubic  centims.  of  urine  gave  platinum 
0*4245  grm.  =  0060030  grm.  nitrogen.  Total  quantity  of 
nitrogen  3*133566  grms. 

III.  The  after  work  urine. 

(a)  Fick :  5  cubic  centims.  of  urine  gave  platinum  0*4338 
grm.  =  0*06134545  grm.  nitrogen.  Total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
2*4293  grms. 

(b)  Wislicenus:  5  cubic  centims.  of  urine  gave  platinum 
0-4272  grm.  =  0*0604121  grm.  nitrogen.  Total  quantity  of 
nitrogen  2*416484  grms. 

IV.  Night  urine  irom  the  80th  to  the  31st  of  August. 

(a)  Fick :  5  cubic  centims.  of  urine  gave  platinum  0*6601 
grm.  =  0*0933475  grm.  nitrogen.  Total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  258  cubic  centims.  4*816731  grms. 

(&)  Wislicenus:  5  cubic  centims.  of  urine  gave  platinum 
0*7001  grm.  =s  0*099004  grm.  nitrogen.  Total  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen in  the  270  cubic  centims.  of  urine  5*346216  grms. 

From  these  figures  result  the  following  comparative  Tables^ 
for  which  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  total  quantity  of  the 
urea  has  been  calculated  .* — 

Fick. 

Urea.       Nitrogen  in     Total 
^^         the  urea,     nitrogen. 


Worknrine  .     .    .      7'0330       8-2681      8'3180 

After-work  urine    .      5-1718       2*4151      2-4298 

Night  urine,  80th  to\  -  o,  «» 

SlrtofAugust   ./     '  *^^°' 
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Wislioeniu. 

Urea.       Nitrogen  in     Total 
the  urea«     nitrogen* 

Work  urine.     •    .      fr6973       31254  3-1886 

After-work  urine    .      51020       23809  2-4165 

Night  urine,  80th  to\  k.^iaao, 

8l8tofAugust   ./ ^"^^"^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  the  protein 
substances  in  question  must  be  based  upon  the  numbers  for  the 
total  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  therefore  that,  in  order  to  render 
the  result  as  convincing  as  possible,  the  most  unfavourable  case 
(that  is,  the  one  which  leads  to  the  greatest  quantity  of  protein 
bodies)  must  be  selected.  All  real  tissue-forming  protein  bodies^ 
with  the  exception  of  permanent  cartilage  yielding  chondrin^ 
contain  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen :  we  are  therefore 
entitled  to  make  this  proportion  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  and 
we  thereby  obtain  the  following  numbers  for  the  protein  bodies 
consumed  :^ 

Fick.  WislicenuB. 

gnns.  gmif. 


grmi. 


For  work  urine    .     .    220867\j.a.oa«ft   20-8907~ro«.nnn» 
For  after-work  urine     161953/**'*'*'''*"   IfrllOO/**^  "^' 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  use  the  figures  we  have  obtained, 
in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  course  of  the  excretion  of  nitrogen 
through  the  urine  during  the  period  of  the  experiment.  For 
this  purpose  we  divide  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  given  in  the  first 
two  Tables  by  the  number  of  hours  during  which  they  were  se- 
creted, and  we  obtain, 

Average  quantity  of  Nitrogen  excreted  per  hour. 

By  By 

Fick.  Wislioenus* 

During  the  night,  29th  to  30th  .  0^  0^1 

During  the  time  of  work      •    .  •  0*41  0-89 

During  rest  after  work   •    •     .  •  0*40  0-40 

During  the  night,  80th  to  Slat  •  0-46  0-51 
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A  glance  at  these  Tables  furnishes  a  new  testimony  to  the 
fact,  which  has  often  been  before  experimentally  proved,  that^' 
muscular  exertion  does  not  notably  increase  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen  through  the  urine.  It  declined  in  our  experiment 
tolerably  regularly  from  the  29th  of  August  till  the  evening 
of  the  30th*,  evicfently  in  consequence  of  abstinence  from  food 
containing  nitrogen.  In  the  night  of  the  30th  to  the  31st,  in 
spite  of  the  plentiful  meal  of  albuminous  food  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th,  the  secretion  of  nitrogen  was  less  than  on  the  pre* 
ceding  night.  The  reason  of  this  perhaps  was  that  during 
abstinence  the  secretion  of  nitrogen  (never  entirely  discontinued) 
was  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  tissues,  and  now  these  tissues 
had  first  of  all  to  be  repaired.  We  will  not  pursue  such  consi* 
derations  further,  but  will  apply  our  figures  to  other  conclusions* 

We  must,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  place  take  our  stand  upon  an 
hypothesis,  which,  however,  has  been  well  established  by  many 
recent  investigations.  We  assume,  namely,  that  the  nitrogen  of 
the  oxidized  albumen  leaves  the  body  entirely  through  the  uriue« 
In  fact* it  has  lately  been  proved,  on  the  one  hand  by  Banke,  on 
the  other  by  Thiry,  that  neither  by  the  perspiration  nor  by  the 
breath  is  any  perceptible  quantity  of  nitrogen  disposed  of.  For« 
tunately  we  are  further  in  a  position  to  state  that  during  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  we  neither  of  us  perspired  to  a  perceptible 
degree.  During  the  whole  ascent  we  were  enveloped  in  a  cold 
mist,  which  prevented  us  from  becoming  overheated.  Even  if 
any  noticeable  amount  of  nitrogen  were  excreted  with  the  fseces, 
we  should  yet  be  justified  in  the  preceding  experiment  in  neg- 
lecting it ;  for  the  nitrogenous  products  of  the  transmutation  of 
albumen  which  might  possibly  be  contained  in  the  faeces  are 
doubtless  not  highly  oxidized  compounds,  and  no  heat  worth 
mentioning  is  liberated  in  their  production. 

We  have  now  to  consider,  on  the  preceding  assumptions,  what 
is  the  largest  amount  of  albumen  that  can  have  been  oxidized  in 
our  bodies  during  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  We  think  we 
should  be  justified  in  not  estimating  the  albumen  oxidized 
during  the  hours  of  work  higher  than  was  calculated  from  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  work  urine  (viz.  22*09  for 
Fick,  20*89  for  Wislicenus).  In  fact  the  rate  of  the  nitrogen 
excretion  seems  to  be  so  entirely  regulated  by  the  supply  of  food, 
and  so  completely  independent  of  muscular  action,  that  we  can 
reasonably  suppose  it  to  depend  only  upon  the  decomposition  of 
protein  substances.    If  any  one  were  to  maintain  that  at  the 

*  The  slight  apparent  deviation  of  the  numbers  under  Wislicenus  ought 
hardly  to  come  into  consideration,  as  they  may  easily  have  been  affected 
by  the  retention  of  some  urine  in  the  bladder,  or  by  other  similar  dis* 
turbances* 
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end  of  the  time  of  work  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  nitro- 
genous products  of  decomposition  remained  in  the  body,  we 
might  reply  that  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  such  products 
must  have  been  in  the  body  at  the  commencement  of  the  time 
of  work. 

We  will  not,  however^  insist  upon  this  point  j  nay,  wewiU  eyen 
concede  to  tUe  opponents  of  our  hypothesis  that  there  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  quantity  of  the  peculiar  nitrogenous  products  of 
muscular  action  retained  inthebody*  We  will  also  not  ayail  our- 
selves of  the  consideration  that  this  curious  phenomenon,  if  it 
really  existed,  would  only  indicate  that  the  products  of  decompo- 
sition resulting  from  muscular  action  were  not  so  highly  oxidised 
as  ordinarily,  and  that  therefore  comparatively  little  heat  was  libe- 
rated during  their  formation.  We  wUl,  as  we  have  said,  put  aside 
all  these  considerations;  but  we  may,  without  danger  of  meeting 
with  any  opposition,  assume  that  in  the  six  hours  following  the 
time  of  work  an  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  products  of  de- 
composition was  discharged,  at  least,  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  in  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  work 
and  that  which  was  in  it  at  the  commencement  of  that  period ; 
in  fact,  actual  data  for  this  assumption  are  not  altogether  want- 
ing. Among  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  protein  sub- 
stances, the  one  which  alone  suggests  itself  as  likely  to  be  re- 
tained in  noticeable  quantities  in  muscle  is  creatin.  Now 
observation,  it  must  be  admitted,  goes  to  prove  that  a  muscle 
which  has  been  hard  worked  contains  more  creatin  than  one 
which  has  been  at  rest.  Thus  the  quantity  of  creatin  contained 
in  the  heart  of  an  ox  was  found  to  be  0*0014  (Oregory),  and 
that  in  other  ox-flesh  only  0*0006  (Stadeler).  Let  us  now  sup- 
pose that  in  our  case  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  which 
really  do  the  essential  work  in  ascending,  contained,  previously 
to  that  exertion,  the  same  quantity  of  creatin,  0*0006,  as  ordi- 
nary ox-flesh,  but  after  it  as  much  as  is  found  in  an  ox's  heart ; 
then  the  difference  between  these  two  should  be  added  to  the 
amount  excreted  through  the  urine  during  the  time  of  work. 
Now  the  weight  of  the  muscles  which  extend  the  leg  in  walking 
is  estimated  in  a  full-grown  and  powerful  man  at  2918  grms* 
(see  Weber,  Mechamk  der  Crehtverkzeuge,  p.  218) ;  and  the  mas* 
des  of  the  two  legs  would  therefore  weigh  5*8  kilogs.  Accord- 
ing to  these  data  the  surplus  of  creatin  exceptionally  retained 
after  the  work  will  be  5-8  kilogs.  (0-0014 -0-0006) =4*64  grms.; 
this  indicates  8*4  grms.  of  albumen. 

From  the  products  of  decomposition  discharged  during  the 
six  hours  following  the  time  of  work  we  have  reckoned  over  16 
grms.  of  albumen ;  we  may  therefore  certainly  assume  that,  during 
those  six  hours,  at  least  as  much  of  the  decomposition  prdduets 
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of  protein  sabstances  appeared  in  the  urine  as  the  surplna 
which  might  possibly  have  been  retained  after  work,  over  and 
above  that  normally  contained  in  the  tissues.  This  being 
granted^  we  have  the  data  for  further  calculations,  in  the  totd 
amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  work  urine  and  after-work 
urine  (see  page  4d2).  This  is  for  Fick  38*28  grms.,  and  for 
^islicenus  37*00  grms.  of  decomposed  albumen.  To  the  first 
of  these  two  figures  we  may  apply  a  slight  correction.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  we  were  compelled  to  measure  the  night  urine 
at  our  hotel  at  Interlaken  at  10  minutes  past  5.  But  the 
Work  really  began  two  hours  later,  after  one  hour  passed  on  the 
steamboat,  and  another  spent  over  breakfast  at  Iseltwald ;  there- 
fore the  urine  secreted  during  these  two  hours  ought  not  properly 
to  have  been  reckoned  with  the  work  urine.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  us,  however  (Fick),  this  error  may  be  in  some  measure 
repaired;  just  before  the  ascent  he  had  discharged  a  quantity  of 
urine  into  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  the  work  urine.  This 
quantity  could  not  indeed  be  measured,  because  the  graduated 
apparatus  had  been  packed  up  at  Interlaken,  but,  by  the  eye,  it 
must  have  been  at  least  as  much  as  20  cubic  centims.  If  We 
Assume  that  this  quantity  of  urine  contained  the  same  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  as  the  work  urine,  it  would  correspond  to 
1*11  grm.  of  albumen,  which  we  ought  without  doubt  to  deduct 
from  the  number  88*28.  We  thus  obtain  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  albumen  oxidized  in  Fick's  body  during  the 
ascent  37*]  7  grms. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  quantity  of  heat  is  generated 
when  37*17  and  37*00  grms.  of  albumen  are  respectively  burnt 
to  the  products  in  which  their  constituent  elements  leave  the 
human  body  through  the  lungs  and  kidneys  ?  At  present,  unfor-^ 
tunately,  there  are  not  the  experimental  data  required  to  give  an 
accurate  answer  to  this  important  question ;  for  neither  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  albumen  nor  of  the  nitrogenous  residue  of 
albumen  is  known.  We  are  able,  however,  to  assign  a  limit 
which  the  quantity  of  heat  in  question  will  not  overstep.  In 
fact  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  amount  of  heat  which  1  grm.  of 
albumen  will  give  when  completely  burnt  must  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  heat  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  combustible  ele- 
ments contained  in  a  gramme  of  albumen  were  burnt  separately ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  the  heat  of  combustion  of  albumen  is 
less  than  that  of  a  mixture  of  the  elements  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, and  not  in  combination  with  oxygen.  Now  the  latter 
number  may  be  easily  calculated;  it  is  only  requisite  to  de- 
termine how  much  heat  would  be  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  a 
gramme  of  albumen.    The  nitrogen  may  be  neglectedj  ainoeitiB 
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known  to  be  set  free  in  the  combustion  of  albumen.  Very  pro- 
bably also  nitrogen  has  no  heat  of  combustion  at  all ;  that  is  to 
say^  in  the  combination  of  an  atom  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen 
there  is  not  so  much  heat  developed  as  is  consumed  in  the  se- 
paration of  the  molecules  of  oxygen  into  the  atoms  of  which 
they  are  composed.  A  gramme  of  albumen  contains  0*535  grm. 
of  carbon,  which,  computed  at  the  highest  rate  (8080)  for  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  carbon,  gives  4-82  units  of  heat.  For 
the  combustion  of  the  0*07  grm.  of  hydrogen  contained  in  1 
grm.  of  albumen,  putting  34,462  for  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  this  element,  there  are  2*41  units  of  heat ;  altogether  for 
1  grm.  of  albumen  6*73  units  of  heat.  The  true  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  a  gramme  of  albumen  is  therefore  in  any  case  con- 
siderably less  than  this  number;  and  still  smaller  must  the 
amount  of  heat  be  which  is  liberated  by  the  imperfect  oxidation 
of  a  gramme  of  albumen  as  it  actually  occurs  in  the  human 
body.  Conceding  this  point  to  our  opponents,  and  making  the 
almost  absurd  assumption  that  6*73  units  of  heat  are  produced 
by  the  consumption  of  I  grm.  of  albumen  in  the  human  body; 
then  there  would  arise  from  the  consumption  of  albumen,  in  the 
case  of  Fick,  37-17  x  6-73=250,  and  in  that  of  Wislicenus 
37*00  X  6*73=249  units  of  heat,  available  for  the  muscular  work 
done  in  ascending  the  mountain.  Expressed  in  units  of  work, 
this  gives  for  Fick  106,250,  and  for  Wislicenus  105,825  metre- 
kilogrammes. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  much  work  was  really  done  by  our 
muscles.  One  item  necessary  for  the  reply  is  alreadv  at  hand, 
viz.  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  Faulhorn  above  the  level  of 
the  lake  of  Brienz  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  body ;  the 
former  reckoned  in  metres,  the  latter  in  kilogrammes.  The 
weight  of  the  body  with  the  equipments  (hat,  clothes,  stick) 
amounted  to  66  kilogrammes  in  Fick's  case,  and  76  in  Wisli- 
cenus's.  The  height  of  the  Faulhorn  above  the  level  of  the 
lake  of  Brienz  is,  according  to  trigonometric  measurements,  ex- 
actly 1956  metres.  Therefore  Fick  perfoi-med  129,096  and 
Wislicenus  148,656  metre-kilogrammes  of  muscular  work. 

The  question  we  put  at  the  outset  is  in  this  manner  defini- 
tively answered.  The  burning  of  protein  substances  cannot  be 
the  only  source  of  muscular  power ;  for  we  have  here  two  cases 
in  which  men  performed  more  measurable  muscular  work  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  amount  of  heat,  which,  taken  at  a  most  ab* 
surdly  high  figure,  could  be  calculated  to  result  from  the  burning 
of  the  albumen.  But  our  proof  becomes  far  stronger  when 
we  consider  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  heat  must  have  been 
given  forth  by  the  force-producing  chemical  processes  than  is 
equivalent  to  the  measurable  external  work  pejrformed.    In  the 
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firat  place  we  may  add  to  the  data  already  obtained  of  129,096 
and  148,656  metre-kilogrammes  another  item  which  can  be 
expressed  in  units  of  work;  and  though  its  value  cannot  be 
qnite  accurately  calculated,  yet  a  tolerable  approximation  can 
be  made.  It  consists  of  the  force  consumed  in  respiration  and 
the  hearths  action.  The  work  performed  by  the  heart  has  been 
estimated,  in  a  healthy  full-grown  man,  at  about  0*64  metre- 
kilogramme^  for  each  systole.  Daring  the  ascent,  Fick's  pulse 
was  about  120  per  minute.  That  gives  for  the  5-6  hours  of  the 
ascent  an  amount  of  work  which  may  be  estimated  at  25,844 
metre-kilogrammes,  entirely  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  circulation.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  estimate  the 
labour  of  respiration.  One  of  us  has  shown,  however,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  'Medical  Physics'  (p.  206),  that  Bon- 
der's well-known  investigations  concerning  the  conditions  of 
pressure  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  give  sufficient  data  for  such 
an  estimate.  He  has  there  shown  that  the  amount  of  work 
performed  in  an  inspiration  of  600  cubic  centims.  may  be  rated 
at  about  0*63  metre-kilogramme.  Fick  breathed  during  the 
ascent  at  an  average  rate  of  about  25  respirations  per  minute, 
which  gives,  according  to  this  estimation,  an  amount  of  respi- 
ratory work  for  the  whole  ascent  of  5197  metre-kilogrammes. 
If  we  add  this,  and  the  number  representing  the  work  of  the 
heart,  to  the  external  work  performed  by  Fick,  we  obtain  a 
total  of  159,637  metre-kilogrammes,  which  is  already  half  as 
much  again  as  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  obtained  by  the  burning 
of  the  albumen.  In  the  case  of  Wislicenus,  the  relative  amounts 
are  still  more  striking.  If  we  suppose  that  his  respiratory  and 
circulatory  work  bore  the  same  proportion  to  Fick's  as  his  bodily 
weight  did.  to  Fick's,  i.  e.  7:6,  we  obtain  for  Wislicenus's 
amount  of  work,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  calculate  it,  a  total  of 
184,287  metre-kilogrammes,  which  exceeds  that  calculated  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  proteine  substances  by  more  than  three- 
fourths. 

Besides  these  estimated  (and  certainly  not  over-estimated) 
items,  there  are  several  others  which  cannot  be  even  approxi- 
mately calculated,  but  the  sum  of  which,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
would  probably  exceed  even  our  present  large  total.  We  will  try 
to  give  at  least  some  sort  of  an  account  of  them.  It  must  first  be 
remembered  that  in  the  steepest  mountain  path  there  are  occa- 
sional level  portions,  or  even  descents.  In  traversing  such  places 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  are  exerted  as  they  are  in  ascending,  but 
the  whole  work  performed  is  transformed  back  into  heat.  The 
same  force-producing  process,  however,  must  be  going  on  in  the 

*  0*43  is  here  assigned  as  the  work  of  the  left,  and  0'2l  as  that  of  th  e 
right  ventricle* 
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museles  as  if  work  were  being  performed  which  did  not  alidergf) 

this  traniformation.  In  order  to  make  this  point  yet  oleiurer,  we 
jnay  take  into  consideration  that  the  whole  work  of  the  aacent 
only  existed  temporarily  as  work.  On  the  following  day  the 
result  was  reversed;  our  bodies  approached  the  centre  of  the 
earth  by  as  much  as  they  had  receded  from  it  the  day  before, 
and^  in  consequence^  on  the  second  day  an  amount  of  heat  waa 
liberated  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  previously  performed. 
The  two  parts  of  the  action,  which  in  this  case  were  performed 
on  two  separate  days,  take  place  in  walking  on  level  ground  in 
the  space  of  a  footstep. 

Let  us  observe,  besides,  that  in  an  ascent  it  is  not  only  those 
muscles  of  the  leg  specially  devoted  to  climbing  which  are  ev- 
erted, the  arms,  head,  and  trunk  are  continually  in  motion.  For 
all  these  movements  force-generating  processes  are  necessary,  the 
result  of  which  cannot,  however,  figure  in  our  total  of  work,  but 
must  appear  entirely  in  the  form  of  heat,  since  all  the  mechani* 
cal  effects  of  these  movements  are  immediately  undone  agiuii* 
If  we  raise  an  arm,  we  immediately  let  it  drop  again,  &c. 

There  was  besides  a  large  portion  of  our  muscular  system  em** 
ployed  during  the  ascent,  which  was  performing  no  external 
work  (not  even  temporary  work,  or  medianical  effects  immedi<» 
ately  reversed),  but  which  cannot  be  employed  without  the  same 
force-generating  processes  which  render  external  work  possible* 
As  long  as  we  hold  the  body  in  an  upright  position,  individual 
groups  of  muscles  (as,  for  instance,  the  muscles  of  the  back,  neck, 
&c.)  must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  continual  tetanus  in  order  to 
prevent  the  body  from  collapsing.  This  point  seems  to  have  been 
much  misunderstood ;  and  we  will  theinefore  discuss  it,  shortly 
but  fundamentally.  The  reason  of  this  misunderstanding  is, 
that  in  many  treatises  on  the  subject  such  employment  of  the 
muscles  is  denominated  "  statical  work,^'  although  there  is  really 
no  work  when  a  tetanized  muscle  holds  a  burden  in  equilibrium. 
It  is  only  at  the  commencement  of  this  condition,  when  the  bur<r 
den  is  raised,  that  there  is  any  work.  We  might  therefore,  in 
order  to  correct  this  misunderstanding,  and  shortly  to  designate 
the  condition  in  question,  propose  the  expression  '^statical  aeti^ 
vity.^'  While  the  tetanized  muscle  is  maintaining  a  burden  in 
equilibrium,  it  is  certainly  in  an  active  state.  Asiong  as  it  sup-* 
ports  the  burden,  the  force-generating  processes  must  be  active 
in  it ;  but  the  whole  of  the  actual  energy  thereby  produced  must 
necessarily  be  liberated  in  the  form  of  heat ;  for  no  work  is  really 
performed.  It  may  assist  in  comprehending  this  if  we  put  be-* 
fore  the  reader  a  perfectly  similar  and  more  simple  case.  Let 
us  imagine  a  cylinder  standing  perpendicularly  and  closed  at  the 
bottom ;  it  is  filled  with  some  kind  of  gas,  and  the  whole  is  in 
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equilibrium  with  the  surrounding  air.  In  the  cylinder  is  a 
piston  fitting  air-tight^  but  moveable  without  friction.  The 
piston  has  a  certain  weighty  which  we  will  imagine  at  first  to  have 
balanced  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  underneath  it :  now  let  us  ap- 
ply to  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  a  certain  amount  of  heat  so  that 
its  temperature  rises ;  then  the  balance  between  the  elasticity  of 
the  gas  and  the  weight  of  the  piston  will  be  destroyed.  The 
latter  will  rise.  Here  is  a  certain  amount  of  external  work  done, 
and  a  certain  corresponding  portion  of  the  added  heat  disappears. 
If  we  now  leave  the  apparatus  alone,  the  rest  of  the  added  heat 
will  gradually  be  abstracted  by  the  surrounding  air,  and  the  pis- 
ton  will  sink  to  its  old  place.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing, 
that  during  this  process  the  heat  which  had  been  transmuted 
into  work  again  appears  as  heat.  We  might  now  propose  to 
ourselves  the  task  of  keeping  the  piston  up  in  the  cylinder.  To 
do  this  the  increased  temperature  of  the  gas  must  be  maintained. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  continual  addition  of  heat  to  it;  for, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  it  would  always 
be  losing  heat.  Evidently  then  no  more  than  an  exact  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  is  needed  to  maintain  the  elevation  ad  infinitum. 
No  more  heat  will  be  changed  into  work,  because  no  more  work 
is  done.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  produced  the  warmth  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  position  of  the  piston  by  burning  carbon, 
the  whole  of  the  heat  produced  by  its  burning  would  now  be 
liberated,  and  diffused  into  the  medium  surrounding  the  cylinder. 
We  may  conceive  of  a  tetanized  muscle  (like  the  heated  gas  in^ 
the  cylinder)  as  holding  up  a  weight  which  would  immediately  I 
fall  if  the  supply  of  actual  energy  were  to  cease.  It  is  active^  / 
but  it  performs  no  work,  and  therefore  all  the  force  produced^ 
is  liberated  in  the  form  of  heat. 

If  we  return  from  this  digression  to  our  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  another  and  a  last  item  to  add  to  the  total  of  actual 
energies  which  must  be  provided  by  force-generating  processes 
in  muscles.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  on  the  principles  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  that  these  processes,  even  in  the  case 
of  real  muscular  work,  produce  only  just  the  quantity  of  actual 
energy  needed  for  the  mechanical  work  in  question.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  tolerably  certain  that  only  a  part  of  the  actual  energy 
developed  by  those  force-generating  processes  can  be  transmuted 
into  mechanical  work.  This  exceedingly  probable  conclusion, 
deduced  from  the  most  general  physical  considerations,  has  been 
confirmed  by  experiment.  From  Heidenhain's*  beautiful  inves- 
tigations concerning  the  connexion  of  the  development  of  heat 
with  muscular  activity,  it  is  possible  to  estimate,  at  least  ap» 

*  Meehanuche  LeisHtng  und  Wttrmeentiwickehmg  im  Muskel.  Leipzixr, 
1864. 
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proximately^  the- value  of  the  colleotive  amounts  of  actual  energy 
developed  in  single  experiments ;  at  least  it  is  possible  to  fix  a 
point  below  whieh  it  will  not  descend.  This  lowest  possible 
value  is  almost  always  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  equi- 
Talent  of  aetual  energy  transmuted  during  the  experiment  into 
mechanical  work.  It  may  be  casually  remarked  that  in  almost 
all  Heidenhain's  experiments,  the  mechanical  work  was  changed 
back  again  into  heat;  for  in  every  caBC  the  muscle  allowed  the 
weight  it  had  raised  to  fall  again,  so  that  no  mechanical  work 
was  really  performed,  and  therefore  the  whole  actual  enei^ 
generated  eonld  appear  only  in  the  form  of  heat.  It  appears 
from  Heidenhaio's  investigations,  that  the  relation  of  that 
portion  of  the  actual  energy  transmuted  into  work  to  the 
total  enei^  produced  in  the  contraction  of  muscle,  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  tension  of  the  muscle  while  working. 
But  we  shall  not  be  taking  too  high  a  figure  if  we  assume  that 
this  proportion  can  never,  under  normal  circumstances,  be 
greater  than  as  ^  to  1.  According  to  this  we  must  at  once 
double  the  numbers  found  above  for  the  total  amount  of  work 
permanently  or  temporarily  performed,  and  should  thus  obtain 
a  number  which  would  give  us  an  approximation  to  the  sum 
total  of  actual  energy  (expressed  in. units  of  work)  which  must 
have  been  supplied  by  the  force-generating  processes  in  the 
masde,  in  order  that  soch  work  might  be  performed.  The 
number  which  ought  still  to  be  added  to  these  figures  in  order 
to  represent  the  work  which  had  been  actually  performed,  and 
the  statical  activity  of  the  muaeles,  would  oertaiij^y  be  consider** 
able ;  but  it  must  be  omitted  from  the  calculation,  because,  as  we 
said  above,  we  have  no  data  from  which  to  compute  it.  We 
must  therefore  abide  by  the  319,274  metre-kilogrammes  for 
Fick,  and  868,574  for  Wislicenus. 

It  may  be  thought  that  by  making  use  of  Helmholtz's  well* 
known  conclusion,  we  might  much  more  easily  have  calculated 
a  minimum  for  the  total  actual  energy  provided  by  the  processes 
for  the  generation  of  muscular  force  during  the  ascent.  By 
ingeniously  combining  the  results  of  Smith's  experiments  on 
respiration  with  Dulong's  determinations  of  animal  heat,  and 
with  the  well-established  hypothesis  concerning  capability  of 
work  in  man,  that  physiologist  inferred  that  in  the  human  body 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
metamorphosed  substances  is  transmuted  into  muscular  work. 
It  would. seem,  according  to  this,  that  we  might  obtain  the 
minimum  value  which  we  require  simply  by  multiplying  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  muscular  work  by  five.  But  this  is  not  the 
case;  for  Helmholtz  does  not  separate  the  processes  which  gene- 
rate muscular  power  from  the  somewhat  different  ones  which  pro* 
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daee  heat.  He  looks  upon  the  whole  body  as  au  apparatus  work- 
ing mechanically^  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  apparatus 
can  only  utilise  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  of  heat  generated 
in  it  by  oxidation.  By  multiplying  our  external  work  by  live, 
we  obtain  a  minimum  of  the  total  amount  of  actual  eucrgy 
generated  by  all  processes  of  oxidation  during  the  ascent ;  but 
among  these  processes  there  might  be  some,  such  as  the  oxida* 
tion  of  the  constituents  of  the  circulating  bloody  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  muscular  power. 

Let  us  therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  figures  which  we 
previously  obtained,  and  which  will  afford  sufficient  proof  for 
our  purpose.  We  had  by  their  means  arrived  at  the  following 
result: — During  our  ascent,  force-generating  processes  must 
have  been  carried  on  in  our  muscles  sufficient  to  afford  751 
units  of  heat  in  Fick^s  case,  and  820  in  Wislicenus's.  But  the 
actual  amount  of  albumen  oxidized  could  not^  ^  we  calculated, 
have  afforded  even  a  third  of  this  quantity  of  heat.  We  there- 
fore repeat,  on  far  moi-e  satisfactory  grounds,  our  former  conclu- 
sion, viz.  that  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  substances  cannot  be 
the  only  source  of  muscular  action.  We  can  now  go  further, 
and  assert  that  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  bodies  contributes  at 
the  utmost  a  very  small  quota  to  the  muscular  force.  From  this 
assertion  it  is  but  a  step,  which  we  cannot  avoid  taking,  to  the 
doctrine  which  has  already  been  frequently  proclaimed  more 
or  less  clearly  *,  and  which  hu3  lately  been  advanced  in  a  most 
decided  manner  by  Traube,  viz.  that  t/ie  substances  by  the  burning 
of  which  force  is  generated  in  the  muscles,  are  not  the  albuminous 
constituents  of  those  tissues,  but  non^nitrogenous  substances,  either 
fats  or  hydrates  of  carbon. 

We  might  express  this  doctrine  by  the  following  simile : — 
A  bundle  of  muscle-fibres  is  a  kind  of  machine  consisting  of 
albuminous  material,  just  as  a  steam-engine  is  made  of  steel,  iron^ 
brass,  &c.  Now,  as  in  the  steam-engine  coal  is  burnt  in  order 
to  produce  force,  so  in  the  muscular  machine,  fats  or  hydrates 
of  carbon  are  burnt  for  the  same  purpose.  And  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  constructive  material  of  the  steam-engine  (iron, 
&c.)  is  worn  away  and  oxidized,  the  constructive  material  of  the 
muscle  is  worn  away,  and  this  wearing  away  is  the  source  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine.  This  theory  explains 
why,  during  muscular  exertion,  the  excretion  of  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  urine  is  little  or  not  at  all  increased,  while  that  of 
carbonic  acid  is  enormously  augmented;  for  in  a  steam-engine, 
moderately  fired  and  ready  for  use,  the  oxidation  of  iron,  &c« 

*  For  the  last  three  years  one  of  us  has  in  his  lectures  brought  for- 
ward this  doctrine  as  an  hypothesis,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  present  it 
to  the  public  until  he  could  bring  undeniable  facts  to  prove  it. 
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would  go  on  tolerably  equably^  and  would  not  be  much  increaaed 
by  the  more  rapid  firing  necessary  for  working,  but  much  more 
coal  would  be  burnt  when  it  was  at  work  than  when  it  was 
standing  idle.  We  therefore  conclude  that  since  the  burning 
of  albumen  cannot  be  the  only  source  of  muscular  power,  it  is 
not  in  any  way  concerned  in  its  production ;  and  to  this  conclu- 
sion we  are  impelled  by  the  consideration  that  in  so  delicate  an 
;  apparatus  as  a  muscle-fibre  must  be,  it  is  not  likely  that  different 
I  kinds  of  chemical  processes  should  be  employed  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  Even  steam-engines  are  not  indifferent  as  to  the 
material  burnt  in  them ;  in  one  made  to  bum  wood,  it  would 
not  do  to  use  coal.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  muscle-machine  was  constructed  especially  for  albumen^ 
and  that  when  enough  albumen  is  not  to  be  had,  it  puts  up  con- 
tentedly with  non-nitrogenous  fuel  f  That  it  does  make  use  of 
non-nitrogenous  material,  we  have  by  our  experiment  proved 
beyond  a  doubt.  We  therefore  conclude  that  rinee  the  musde- 
machine  can  undoubtedly  be  heated  by  means  of  the  nonrmiroge" 
nous  fuel f  this  fuel  is  in  aU  cases  that  best  suited  for  it. 

In  conclusion  we  may  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  mwe 
general  considerations  touched  upon  in  the  opening  of  our  paper. 
By  the  light  of  our  hypothesis,  the  great  efforts  for  the  diges- 
tion of  the  hydrates  of  carbon  which  we  meet  with  in  the  animal 
world  are  perfectly  intelligible.  We  see,  for  instance,  among 
the  ruminants,  most  complicated  apparatus,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  sacchariMng  at  least  a  httle  of  the  cellulose,  hard  as 
it  is  to  dissolve,  and  of  thus  gaining  something  for  the  animal 
economy.  This  becomes  immediately  comprehensible  on  the 
assumption  that  hydrates  of  carbon  subserve  the  most  important 
functions  of  muscular  work.  These  substances  do  not  lose  any 
of  their  importance  as  heat-producers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  phrase,  because  in  muscular  work  a  great  part  of  the  heat 
produced  by  oxidation  is  liberated  as  such,  and  because  even 
the  heat  converted  into  work  is  always  at  last  changed  back  into 
heat  in  the  body  of  the  animal;  for  it  is  only  exceptionally  that 
the  animal  is  methodically  employed  by  man  for  the  production 
of  external  mechanical  work. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  the  preceding 
one,  which  is  well  calculated  to  make  our  conclusion  appear  h 
priori  extremely  probable.  Among  those  animals  whose  muscles 
have  enormous  strength,  there  are  several  whose  nourishment 
contains  very  little  albumen,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  large  quan- 
tities of  the  hydrates  of  carbon, — ^for  instance,  the  swift  rumi- 
nants, the  goat,  the  chamois  and  gazelle,  and  many  flying  in- 
•sects.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  great  muscular  exertions  of 
these  creatures  are  really  sustained  by  the  oxidation  of  albumen  f 
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We  will  liere  quote  a  remarkable  fact  bearing  upon  our  theorji 
which  was  lately  communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Piccard.  The 
chamois-hunters  of  western  Switzerland  are  accustomed,  when 
starting  on  long  and  fatiguing  expeditions,  to  take  with  them  as 
provisions  nothing  but  bacon-fat  and  sugar,  because,  as  they 
say,  these  substances  are  more  nourishing  than  meat.  What 
they  mean  by  this  expression  is,  that  they  have  learnt  by  ex- 
perience that,  in  the  form  of  fat  and  sugar,  they  can  most  con- 
veniently carry  with  them  a  rich  provision  of  force-producing 
oxidizable  matter.  With  regard  to  this  point,  we  can  assert, 
from  our  own  experience  in  the  ascent  of  the  Faulhom,  that  in 
spite  of  the  amount  of  work  and  the  abstinence  for  thirty-one 
hours  from  albuminous  food,  we  neither  of  us  felt  in  the  least 
exhausted*  This  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  our  muscular 
force  had  not  been  sustained  by  the  non-nitrogenous  food  of 
which  we  partook. 

LXXI.  On  Mr.  Cooke's  Observations  of  the  Solar  Spednmu 
By  Balfoub  Stbwabt,  Jlf.^.,  F.R.S. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

IN  Silliman's  Journal  for  March  1866,  there  appears  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Josiah  Cooke,  Jun.,  Cambridge,  U.S., 
*^  On  the  Aqueous  Lines  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,''  which  commu- 
nication has  been  republished  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of 
last  month.  • 

The  author,  who  has  kindly  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  his  paper, 
alluded  to  his  having  visited  Kew  Observatory  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  when  he  was  surprised  to  find  my  spectroscope  less  power- 
ful than  the  one  he  was  then  using.  He  considers  that ''  the  facts 
stated  in  his  paper  fullv  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  re- 
presentations which  different  observers  have  given  of  the  D  lines," 
and  that  "  the  moist  climate  of  England  is  the  evident  explana- 
tion of  the  additional  lines." 

Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  the  Superintendent  of  Kew  Observatory, 
has  forwarded  me  the  following  letter.  You  will  observe  that  tne 
observations  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  of  the  other  Kew  observers  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of  Mr.  Cooke. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  truly, 

Ctaipham  Common,  May  8, 1866.  J.  p.  Oassiot. 

Kew  Observatory,  May  7«  1866. 
Mt  dear  Sib, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  might 
like  to  know  how  far  the  observations  made  with  your  spectro- 
scope at  Kew  corroborate  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Cooke  as  to 
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the  influence  of  aqueous  vapour  on  that  small  but  interesting 
region  of  the  spectrum  embraced  by  the  two  D  lines. 

The  observations  made  at  Kew,  in  which  your  most  powerful 
arrangement  of  prisms  (the  sulphuret-of-carbon  set)  was  used^ 
may  be  considered  comparable  with  any  of  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Cooke.  There  may  possibly  be  a  small  preponderance  of 
power  of  the  one  instrument  over  the  other^  although  I  do  not 
know  which  possesses  it ;  but  evidently^  from  the  sketches  given, 
these  two  arrangements  are  of  the  same  order  as  regards  power. 
The  ^ulphuret-of-carbon  prisms  were  in  operation  at  Kew  for 
about  four  months^  until  it  was  foimd  that  a  glass  train  of  infe- 
rior power  was  really  more  useful  for  your  nfain  object  of  ob- 
taining an  accurately-measured  map  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  and 
during  these  four  months  the  region  between  the  two  D  lines 
was  repeatedly  observed,  especially  by  Mr.  Loewy. 

These  observations  were  made  under  varying  atmospherie  con- 
ditions, but  in  all  these  the  same  number  of  fine  lines  between 
the  two  broad  D  lines  was  invariably  observed.  The  appearanee 
presented  by  this  region  was  that  you  have  sketched  in  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  on  March  17,  1864,  and  it 
differs  very  little  from  fig.  4.  given  by  Mr.  Cooke  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  for  May  1866,  as  representing  an  obsen'ation 
of  this  region  made  by  him  when  the  weight  of  vapour  in  one 
cubic  foot  of  air  was  6*57  grains. 

When,  however,  we  analyze  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at 
Kew  at  the  time  (from  midday  to  3  p.m.  of  March  12,  1864) 
when  the  observation  recorded  and  sketched  by  you  was  made, 
we  find  that  the  weight  of  vapour  in  one  cubic  foot  of  air  was 
only  1'98  grain.  In  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  .the  vaporous 
condition  of  the  whole  atmosphere  by  a  hygrometrical  observa- 
tion, the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  was  much  less  at  Kew  at  the 
time  of  this  sketch  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Cooke 
observed  the  similar  appearance  which  be  has  represented  in 
fig.  4 ;  indeed  the  air  at  Kew  at  this  moment  probably  contained 
less  vapour  than  at  the  moment  when  he  observed  the  appear- 
ance given  in  fig.  2,  where  there  are  only  two  lines  between  the 
lines  D.     Bat  your  sketch  exhibits  thirteen  intervening  lines. 

Our  Kew  experience  therefore  does  not  quite  accord  with  Mr. 
Cooke's  results ;  for  we  have  obtained— 

(1)  In  all  our  observations,  extending  over  the  period  of  per- 
haps one  month,  the  same  number  of  lines  between  the  two  D 
lines. 

(2)  One  of  these  observations  was  made  at  a  time  when  there 
was  probably  little  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  and  yet  the  spec- 
trum obtained  at  Kew  is  similar  to  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Cooke 
at  a  time  when  there  was  much  vapour. 
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Our  experience  is  therefore  against  a  decrease-  of  vapour  pro- 
ducing a  decrease  of  lines  in  this  region,  but  not  perhaps  against 
a  decrease  of  vapour  producing  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of 
the  group  of  lines  near  the  most  refrangible  D  line.  This  is  the 
group  that  Mr.  Cooke  has  found  to  vanish  altogether  when  the 
amount  of  vapour  is  small.  We  have  never  found  them  to  vanish, 
but  we  have  observed  a  change  of  intensity,  which  may  perhaps 
be  due  to  vapour. 

I  shall  only  make  one  further  remark.  An  observation  of  the 
spectrum  of  ignited  sodium  (made,  I  think,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Huggins)  discovered  the  existence  of  at  least  two  sodium 
lines  between  the  two  D  lines.  In  this  region,  therefore,  there 
are  at  least  four  lines  due  to  sodium ;  and  it  might  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  absorption  lines  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium 
vapour  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  should  be  at  least  four  in  num- 
ber for  the  same  region.  Besides  these  there  is  probably  a 
nickel  line ;  so  that  on  these  grounds  I  should  hesitate  in  belie- 
ving that  Mr.  Cooke's  fig.  1,  in  which  there  are  only  three  lines 
in  all,  namely  the  two  1)  lines  and  one  intervening  line,  is  the  ulti- 
mate representation  of  this  region  by  a  very  powerful  instrument. 

I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 
J.  P.  Gasriot,  Esq.,  V.P.RS.  B.  Stewart. 


LXXII.  On  the  Action  ofCarbonie  Oxide  on  Sodium-ethyle.  By 
J.  Alfred  Wanklyn,  F.R.S.E,,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  London  Institution*. 

NEITHER  carbonic  acid  nor  carbonic  oxide  acts  upon  zinc- 
ethyle ;  but  both  of  these  gases  attack  sodium-ethyle.  In 
the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  the  product  of  the  reaction  upon 
sodium-ethyle  is,  as  I  showed  some  yearslago,  propionate  of 
soda.  This  reaction  is  very  energetic,  evolving  much  heat,  and 
taking  place  without  the  application  of  external  heat  when  the 
gas  is  simply  passed  over  the  sodium-compound. 

The  action  of  carbonic  oxide  is  much  less  energetic.  When 
the  compound  containing  sodium-ethyle  and  zinc-ethyle,  which 
I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion  f,  is  sealed  up  with  car- 
bonic oxide,  there  is  no  perceptible  change  at  first,  but  after  a 
time  a  black  deposit  makes  its  appearance.  If  the  apparatus  be 
kept  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  considerable  time  is  required  for 
the  production  of  this  deposit ;  but  if  it  be  heated  to  temperatures 
approaching  100^  C,  then  the  blackening  takes  place  imme- 
diately. 

The  black  deposit  is  not  carbonaceous,  for  it  dissolves  in  hy- 

*  CoiDinunicated  by  the  Antbor. 

t  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  (1858),  vol.  cviii.  p.  67. 
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drocUoric  acid.  It  is  metaUic^  consisting  of  metallic  zinc,  and 
most  probably  also  of  metallic  sodiom.  Absorption  of  the  gas 
and  formation  of  a  fragrant  oil  accompany  this  deposit  of  metal 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  method  adopted  for  the 
preparation  of  this  oil  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  an  exami- 
nation of  it. 

The  carbonic  oxide  was  prepared  by  Fownes's  process,  viz.  by 
heating  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  witn  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  was  collected  in  a  large  gas-holder,  and  after  being  passed 
through  potash-lye  and  sulphuric  acic^  filled  into  Winchester 

Snart  bottles  (stoppered  bottles  holding  from  2^  to  3  litres)  by 
isplacement  (see  fig.  1). 

Tlie  sodium-ethyle  was  prepared  in  small  tubes,  each  tube  bmg 
charged  with  about  12  grms.  of  ainc-ethyle  and  1  grm.  of  sodium, 
whidb  was  made  to  act  very  completely  upon  the  zinc-ethyle  by 
being  shaken  and  gently  warmed  with  it.  The  sodium-ethyle 
having  been  fuUy  formed,  the  tube  containing  it  had  its  top  cut 
off  (see  fig.  2),  and  was  then  introduced  into  the  bottle  filled  with 
carbonic  oxide  (see  fig.  8).    The  apparatus  was  then  reversed. 


CO 


p  HA.C,  H, 


fk 


CO 


jT^Eia^^^^^^ 


and  the  sodium-ethyle  shaken  out  into  the  bottle  containing  the 
carbonic  oxide.  Lastly  the  bottle  containing  the  carbonic  oxide 
and  the  sodium-ethyle  was  stoppered  and  placed  in  warm  water, 
and  repeatedly  shaken.  After  a  short  time  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  became  very  black,  and  the  digestion  in  warm  water  was 
stopped.  The  bottle  was  allowed  to  cool,  then  a  little  mer- 
cury and  water  poured  in,  and  shaken  up  well.  The  aqueous 
solution  was  then  introduced  into  a  retort  and  distilled.    Along 
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with  the  first  few  drops  of  the  aqueous  distillate  an  oil  distilled 
over. 

The  amount  of  oil  yielded  by  a  Winchester  quart  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  a  charge  of  sodium-ethyle  from  12  grms.  of  zinc- 
ethyle  and  1  grm.  of  sodium  was  about  1  grm.  The  residue  in 
the  retort  after  the  oil  had  been  distilled  off  was  examined  and 
found  to  be  very  alkaline* 

The  product  from  a  good  many  Winchester  quarts  of  carbonic 
oxide  was  employed  in  the  following  experiments. 

The  oil^  after  being  dried,  was  rectified  and  found  to  consist 
essentially  of  two  portions — one  boiling  at  100^  to  110^  C,  and 
the  other  at  150^,  or  a  little  higher.  The  portion  with  the  lower 
boiling-point  was  freed  from  the  rest  by  careful  fractionation. 
Combustion  of  it  gave  these  results : — 

I.  -2076  grm.  gave  5218  C0«  and  -2300  grm.  H«  O. 
XL  -1029  grm.  gave  -2597  C0«  and  1155  grm.  H«  0. 

I.  11. 

Carbon     ....    68-55  6883 

Hydrogen     .     .     .     12*31  1247 

Oxygen    ....     1914  18*70 

100-00  10000 

Deducing  the  formula  by  the  well-known  method,  the  follow- 
ing results  are  arrived  at : — 

C  .    .     .    68-55-f-12=  571  h-1-196=  479 
H.     .     .    12-31-^-1  =12-31  H-1196=  10-30 
O  .     .     .     1914-i-16=   1196-r-1196=  100 
Therefore  I.  gives  C =4-79  5  H  =  10-30;  0  =  1-00. 

C  .     .     .     68-88-f-12=  5-736-^1-16=  4988 
H.     .     .     12-47-Hl  =12-47  -f-l-15  =  10-84 
0  .     .     .     18-70-f-16=  l-150-f-l-15=  100 

Therefore  11.  gives  C  =4-988;  H  =  10-84;  0  =  1-00. 

From  which  it  follows  that  the  formula  is  C^H^^O,  which 

requires  C^     ...    60  69-77 

H»o    .    .     .     10  11-68 

0  ....     16  18-60 

86  100-00 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  analyses  point  decisively  to  C^, 
but  that,  whilst  I.  requires  H*^,  II.  gives  a  result  approximating 
more  nearly  to  H^'  than  H^^.  The  fact  that  the  estimations  of 
hydrogen  are  usually  in  excess,  and  that  H^^  would  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  of  saturation,  fully  justifies  the  selection  of  the 
formula  C^  H^^  0.  There  is,  moreover,  as  will  presently  appear, 
a  special  reason  why  the  hydrogen  should  be  in  excess. 
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The  resulting  oil  has  therefore  the  composition  of  a  compound 
containing  two  atoms  of  ethyle  and  one  atom  of  carbonic  oxide, 

C*HW0  =  C0  +  (C«H«)«; 
and  all  the  facts  observed  are  in  harmony  with  the  account  of 
the  reaction  given  by  this  equation, 

CO  +  2NaC«  Hs=Na«-hCO(C«  H*)«. 

There  is  absorption  of  gas  and  precipitation  of  metal.  Obvi- 
ously sodium  liberated  in  presence  of  zinc-ethyle  will  act  upon 
the  zinc-ethyle,  precipitating  the  zinc. 

The  oil  having  the  composition  CO(C'H^)'  appears  to  be 
identical  with  propione.  It  has  the  proper  kind  of  smell,  about 
the  right  boiling- point,  and  does  not  combine  ¥rith  bisulphite 
of  soda,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  propione  of  Morley 
prepared  from  propionate  of  baryta,  and  the  propione  of  Freund 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ziuc-ethyle  on  chloride  of  propionyle. 
Further  reasons  for  concluding  that  it  is  identical  with  propione 
will  be  given  directly. 

The  ketones  are  able  to  take  up  nascent  hydrogen,  giving 
secondary  alcohols;  it  is  therefore  to  be. expected  that  the  pro- 
pione should  have  been  partially  converted  into  amylene-hy- 
drate  during  the  treatment  of  the  mass  of  reduced  metal  and 
propione  with  mercury  and  water.  This  will  fully  account  for 
the  analyses  exhibiting  the  hydrqgen  rather  in  excess  over  the 
formula  required  for  propione.  Further  support  is  furnished 
by  a  peculiarity  observed  in  the  distillation  of  tbe  substance.  It 
commenced  to  distil  with  great  precision  at  99°  and  100°,  and 
at  110°  the  retort  was  quite  dry;  but  the  boiling-point  had  no 
tendency  to  remain  constant  at  any  point  intermediate  between 
these  two  extremes. 

Now  propione  boils  at  101°  C,  andamylene-hydrateat  108°C. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  separation  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation. 

With  the  view  of  further  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound CO  {C*  H^)^,  it  was  submitted  to  the  oxidizing  action  of 
a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  the  product  was  prepared,  and 
rectified  ten  times.  It  was  also  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  so  as  to  expel  all  traces  of  ether,  and  then  sealed 
up  with  excess  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  many  hours.  The  action  takes 
place  very  slowly ;  and  indeed  one  attempt  to  effect  the  oxidation 
in  a  retort  utterly  failed. 

After  the  oil  had  disappeared,  the  digestion-tube  was  opened; 
there  was  no  escape  of  gas,  proving  the  non-formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  during  the  oxidation.     The  contents  of  the  digestion- 
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tube  had  the  well-known  smell  of  the  lower  members  of  the  fatty 
acid  series^  and  after  being  dilated  with  water  were  distilled,  and 
gave  an  acid  distillate.  This  distillate  was  redistilled,  and  the 
distillate  converted  into  a  baryta-salt.  The  baryta-salt  was  care- 
fully tested  for  formiates,  and  contained  none. 
It  was  dried  at  110^  C.  and  analyzed. 

I.  *8922  grm.  of  baryta-salt  was  ignited,  and  evolved  abun- 
dance of  organic  matter,  leaving  '2804  grm.  carbonate  of  baryta. 
Therefore  Ba  per  cent.  =49*77. 

II.  '6266  grm.  was  precipitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  the  resulting  sulphate  of  baryta  weighed  *5295  grm.  There- 
fore 6a  per  cent.  =49*74. 

These  numbers  are  intermediate  between  those  required  by 
propionate  and  acetate  of  baryta — a  result  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  liquid  is  broken  up  on  oxidation^  and,  since  neither  car- 
bonic acid  nor  formic  acid  is  produced,  indicates  pretty  clearly 
that  the  results  of  the  oxidation  are  propionic  and  acetic  acids. 

Confirmation  of  this  fact  was  obtained  by  applying  Liebig's 
method  of  fractional  saturation  to  the  mixed  acid.  Some  of  the 
acid  was  partially  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  distilled, 
and  the  distillate  made  into  a  baryta-salt. 

'2066  grm.  of  this  baryta-salt  gave  '1728  grm.  of  sulphate 
of  baryta.  .*.  Ba  per  cent.  =49*24. 

Propionate  of  baryta  contains  48*48  per.  cent,  of  barium.  If 
higher  acids  than  propionic  had  been*  there,  an  utterly  different 
result  would  have  been  obtained. 

The  residue  in  the  retort  was  then  supersaturated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  distilled,  when  it  gave  a  distillate  which  pre* 
sented  all  the  characters  of  acetic  acid. 

It  is  therefore  established  that  the  oxidation-products  are 
propionic  and  acetic  acids,  and  that  neither  carbonic  acid  nor 
formic  acid  is  given. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  origin  of  the  compound,  this  is  a  very 
interesting  result.  Formed  b^  the  union  of  carbonic  oxide  with 
ethyle,  it  gives  the  characteristic  oxidation-product  of  the  pro- 
pyle  series,  and  the  characteristic  oxidation-product  of  the  ethyle 
series. 


H«  +  0»= C«  H«  OH  C«  H*  0«. 


According  to  theory,  normal  propione  should  fall  into  the  groups 
C^  and  C^  when  oxidised ;  this  reaction  therefore  indicates  that 
the  product  obtained  from  carbonic  oxide  and  sodium-ethyle  is 
identical  with  normal  propione. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refirain  from  referring  to  Kolbe's  spe- 
culations on  the  nature  of  the  ketones.     Many  years  ago  he 
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described  tbese  compounds  as  consistiDg  of  carbonic  oxide  in 
union  with  the  alcohol-radicals.  In  the  reaction  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  paper^  carbonic  oxide  is  seen  to  unite  with  the 
alcohol-radicals  and  to  form  a  genuine  ketone :  a  more  remark- 
able confirmation  of  the  theory  is  hardly  conceivable. 

LXXIII.  On  Aqueous  Vapour  and  Terrestrial  Radiation. 

By  M.  6.  NsuMATB&« 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  JoumaL 
Oentlemen^ 

I  TRANSMIT  to  you  a  communication  from  M.  Neumayer, 
which  I  trust  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  other  me- 
teorologists to  enter  upon  and  pursue  the  line  of  inquiry  which 
he  has  so  ably  and  zealously  begun*  There  is^  in  my  estimation, 
no  result  of  physical  science  more  certain  than  that  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  our  air  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  radiation 
from  our  earth ;  and  there  is  none,  I  imagine,  more  likely  to 
guide  the  really  scientific  meteorologist  to  results  of  permanent 
value.  John  Ttmdall. 

To  Professor  TyndaU,  F.RS.,  ifc. 

Fnakenthal,  Pfalz  a.  Rheia, 
My  DBAK  Sie,  May  4,  1866. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  that  some  two  years  ago  I  sent 
you  some  original  observations  made  at  the  FlagstudBT  Obser- 
vatory^ Melbourne,  bearing  on  the  absorption  of  heat  by  aqueous 
vapour,  and  its  relation  to  terrestrial  radiation.  At  the  time 
when  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  to  call  upon  you  at  London,  you 
stated  that  great  pressure  of  other  matters  did  not  admit  of 
your  undertaking  the  task  of  discussing  those  observations ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  I  had  the  extensive  labour  of  classifying 
and  condensing  so  large  a  number  of  figures  done  in  my  bureau 
of  computation,  established  with  the  object  of  publishing  discus- 
sions on  the  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  made  by 
me  during  the  years  1858-63.  In  the  annexed  Tables,  four  in 
number,  you  receive  the  results  of  my  labours  in  this  direction^ 
which  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  putting  before  you. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  observations  were  made,  I  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

(1)  The  observations  were  made  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 
the  night  whenever  the  sky  was  clear,  t.  e,  the  zenith  perfectly 
free  from  clouds. 

(2)  The  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  and  the  d^reeof  relative 
humidity  were  observed  by  August's  psychrometer,  continually 
checked^  however,  by  Dobereiner-Begnault's  aspirator  hygro* 
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meter.  The  reductaons  were  effected  by  Regnaolt^s  Tables,  the 
thermometers  being  Kew  standards, 

(8)  The  radiation-instrument  consisted  of  a  spirit  minimum- 
thermometer  of  Kew,  the  bulb  of  which  was  placed  and  carefully 
adjusted  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  nicely  polished 
and  silvered^  6*4  inches  wide  and  2*4  inches  deep*.  This  re- 
flector was  put  in  a  box  flUed  with  cotton  and  placed  in  a  little 
house,  keeping  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  zenith  over  the  instrument  remained  perfectly  free  for 
a  space  of  some  38^.  The  focus  of  the  reflector  was  about  1  ^ 
feet  above  the  surrounding  ground  (see  introduction  to  'Results/ 
page  4.) 

(4)  The  psychrometer  was 
placed  close  to  this  radiation- 
apparatus;  and  in  order  to 
have  a  control,  a  thermome- 
ter was  placed  within  the  little 
house  (seeannexedfigure) ,  the 
same  being  freouently  com- 
pared with  the  Kew  standard. 

(5)  Table  I.  contains  in 
its  first  column  the  number 
of  single  simultaneous  obser- 
vations, the  second  column 
shows  the  mean  pressure  of 

aqueous  vapour,  the  next  the  mea  ntemperature  of  the  air,  and  the 
last  the  mean  difference  between  temperature  of  air  and  radia- 
tion, obtained  by  the  instruments  described.  The  results  have 
been  arranged  according  to  the  value  of  the  aqueous  tension. 

(6)  Table  II.  shows  the  relation  between  the  degree  of  relative 
humidity  of  air  and  the  radiation-difference.  For  every  single 
set  of  observations  the  relative  humidity  was  computed. 

(7)  It  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned  uiat  the  elaborate  task  of 
classifying  and  reducing  the  4876  single  sets  of  observations  has 
been  twice  executed,  both  computations  being  quite  indepen- 
dent of  each  other. 

,  (8)  With  a  view  to  show  that  the  decrease  in  radiation  with 
an  increase  in  humidity,  as  evident  from  Table  II.,  is  not  due 
to  the  decrease  in  temperature,  as  may  be  suspected  when  glan- 
cing over  Table  II.,  two  more  Tables  were  constructed  illus- 
trative of  the  influence  the  temperature  of  the  air  alone  exerts  on 
the  radiation-instrument  (Tables  III.  and  lY.).  For,  although 
fully  aware  of  the  principles  generally  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  radiation,  and  also 
of  the  results  of  your  investigations  ^§  XII.  p.  406),  to  the 
*  In  strict  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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effect  that  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  does  not  aen- 
sibly  influence  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  ra- 
diating body  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  I  thought  one  might 
be  inclined  to  suspect  undue  radiation  influencing  the  reading 
of  the  parabolic  thermometer^  and  I  took  for  this  reason  the 
.trouble  of  classifying  the  observations  merely  according  to  tem- 
perature of  the  air. 

The  results  at  which  I  arrive  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

(a)  The  absolute  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  is  in  itself 
alone  not  sufficient  as  a  criterion  for  the  degree  of  radiation ;  or 
if  it  should  be  otherwise,  the  instrument  used  for  the  observa- 
tions is  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  show  the  degree  of  influence. 

(6)  The  absolute  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  together  with  a 
certain  temperature,  t.  e.  the  relative  humidity  of  air,  greatly 
influence  terrestrial  radiation^  in  such  a  manner  that,  the  greater 
the  degree  of  relative  humidity,  the  less  .radiation  is  noticeable 
(see  Table  II.).  With  respect  to  the  latter  remark,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  a  few  words.  The  law  is  even  notice- 
able, though  less  distinctly  expressed,  in  the  lower  per  cents,  of 
humidity  in  extreme  cases  of  dryness — although  in  all  these  cases 
a  thin  veil  of  cirrostratus  clouds  covers  the  sky,  so  delicate  as 
frequently  not  to  be  perceptible  by  the  eye.  It  is  further  to  be 
remarked  that,  during  hot  winds,  when  the  air  is  extremely  dry, 
quantities  of  dust  are  floating  in  the  air,  seriously  inteifering 
with  radiation,  although  the  sky  is  apparently  quite  clear.  AH 
these  cases  have  been  included  in  deriving  the  above  results ; 
and  considering  all,  we  must  be  surprised  that,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  an  increase  of  radiation  of  between  15  and  30  per  cent 
is  perceptible.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  apparent  con- 
nexion between  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
amount  of  radiation  shown  by  Table  II.,  such  being  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  the  relation  between  temperature  and  relative 
humidity.  Tables  III.  and  lY.  sufficiently  prove  that  the  radia- 
tion-instrument was  not  influenced  by  the  surrounding  air  in 
any  undue  manner  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  recognition  of 
the  general  law. 

I  hastened  to  put  these  facts  before  you,  in  order  you  might  be 
able  to  convince  yourself  of  the  reliability  of  the  observationa 
and  the  method  of  discussion ;  and  further,  because  I  was  con- 
vinced you  would  find  it  important  to  receive  proofs  that  by  the 
aid  of  meteorological  instruments  generally  in  use  we  are  able  to 
recognize  a  function  of  aqueous  vapour  in  our  atmosphere  which 

*  1  have  shown  that  the  smoke  of  the  London  air  is  feeble  in  comparison 
with  iti  aqueous  vapour.—- J.  T. 
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hitherto  had  only  been  demonRtrated  by  your  own  important  ex- 
periments (as  far  as  my  knowledge  on  this  point  goes). 

You  would  oblige  me  exceedingly  by  giving  me  your  ideas  on 
the  various  points  raised  in  this  letter.  According  to  your 
opinion,  I  purpose  either  turning  the  results  to  account  by  pub- 
lishing them  in  my  next  publication,  or  hand  them  over  to  you 
with  no  other  condition  but  that  I  shall  be  supplied  with  what- 
ever you  shall  write  upon  this  special  subject. 

Requesting  you  kindly  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
thus  troubling  you,      j  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly. 
Table  I.  G.  Nbumayeiu 
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N.B.  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  the  values  arrived  at 
only  possess  a  relative  worth  with  respect  to  the  instruments  used. 
An  apparatus  measuring  terrestrial  radiation  absolutely  and  in 
a  manner  which  renders  it  practical,  is,  I  think,  yet  to  be  con- 
trived. 


LXXI V.  On  the  Spectra  of  some  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  By  William 
HuGoiNS,  F.R.A.S.J  andW.  A.  Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Treas. 
and  V.P.R.S.J  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's  Collie,  London. 

[Concluded  from  p.  425.] 

§  V.  General  Observations. 

20.  C)N  the  Colours  of  the  Stars. — From  the  earliest  ages  it  has 
been  remarked  that  certain  of  the  stars,  instead  of  appear- 
ing to  be  white,  shine  with  special  tints ;  and  in  countries  where 
the  atmosphere  is  less  humid  and  hazy  than  our  own,  this  contrast 
in  the  colour  of  the  light  of  the  stars  is  said  to  be  much  more 
striking.  Various  explanations  of  the  contrast  of  colours,  by 
Sestini  and  others,  founded  chiefly  on  the  difference  of  the  wave- 
lengths corresponding  to  the  different  colours,  have  been  at- 
tempted, but  as  yet  without  success.  Probably  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  stars  as  revealed  by  spectrum  analysis,  we  shall  find 
the  origin  of  the  differences  in  the  colour  of  stellar  light*. 

Since  spectrum  analysis  shows  that  certain  of  the  laws  of  ter- 
restrial physics  prevail  in  the  sun  and  stars,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  immediate  source  of  solar  and  stellar  light  must 
be  solid  or  liquid  matter  maintained  in  an  intensely  incandescent 
state,  the  result  of  an  exceedingly  high  temperature.  For  it  is 
from  such  a  source  alone  that  we  can  produce  light  even  in  a 
feeble  degree  comparable  with  that  of  the  sun. 

The  light  from  incandescent  solid  and  liquid  bodies  affords  an 

*  lu  connexion  with  this  subject  we  ouote  the  following  passage  from 
Smith's  Speculum  Hartwellianum,  4to,  18d0,  p.  315 : — "Sir  Uavid  Brewster 
observes  that  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  tne  spectrum  of  every  coloured 
star  certain  rays  are  wanting  which  exist  in  the  solar  spectrum ;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  these  defective  rays  are  absorbed  by  any  atmo- 
sphere through  which  they  pass.  And  in  recording  the  only  observation 
perhaps  yet  made  to  analyze  the  light  of  the  coloured  stars,  he  says,  '  In 
the  orange-coloured  star  of  the  double  star  (  Hercnlis,  I  have  observed  that 
there  are  several  defective  bands.  By  applving  a  fine  rock-salt  prism,  with 
the  la^st  possible  refracting  angle,  to  this  orange  star,  as  seen  in  Sir 
James  South's  great  achromatic  refraictor,  its  spectrum  had  the  annexed 
appearanc  [in  the  Campden  Hill  Journal],  clearly  shofring  that  there  was 
one  defective  baud  in  the  red  space,  and  two  or  more  in  the  blue  space. 
Hence  the  colour  of  the  star  was  orange,  because  there  was  a  greater  defect 
of  blue  than  of  red  rays.'  " 
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unbroken  spectrum  containing  rays  of  light  of  every  refrangibiliry 
within  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  is  visible.  As  this 
condition  of  the  light  is  connected  with  the  state  of-aoUdity  or 
liquidity,  and  not  with  the  chemical  nature  of  the  body,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  light  when  first  emitted  from  the  pho- 
tosphere, or  light-giving  surface  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars, 
would  be  in  all  cases  identical. 

The  source  of  the  difference  of  colour,  therefore,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  difference  of  the  constituents  of  the  investing  atmospheres^. 
The  atmosphere  of  each  star  must  vary  in  nature  as  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  star  vary ;  and  observation  has  shown  that  the  stars 
do  differ  from  the  sun  and  from  each  other  in  respect  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  consist.  The  Ught  of  each  star  therefore 
will  be  diminished  by  the  loss  of  those  rays  which  correspond  in 
refrangibility  to  the  bright  lines  which  the  constituents  of  each 
atinosphere  would,  in  the  incandescent  state,  be  capable  of  emit- 
ting. In  proportion  as  these  dark  lines  preponderate  in  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  spectrum,  so  will  the  colours  in  which  they 
occur  be  weaker ;  and  consequently  the  colours  of  other  refrangi- 
bilities  will  predominate. 

Of  this  the  spectrum  of  a  Orionis  affords  a  good  example. 
The  green  and  blue  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  comparatively  dark^ 
from  the  numerous  and  close  groups  of  dark  lines.  In  the 
orange  they  are  less  strong.  Hence  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
the  light  of  the  star  would  be  characterized  by  "an  orange 
tinge,''  as  noted  by  Smyth.  /SPegasi  is  described  by  Smyth  as 
"deep  yellow;*'  and  the  appearance  exhibited  by  its  spectrum, 
which  closely  resembles  that  of  a  Orionis,  though  much  fainter, 
supports  the  same  view. 

Aldebaran  is  recorded  by  Smyth  as  of  a  ''  pale  rose  tint."  la 
the  spectrum  of  this  star,  with  the  exception  of  the  hydrogen 
line  C,  there  are  but  few  strong  lines  in  the  red,  whilst  the  orange 
portion  is  considerably  subdued  by  dark  lines,  which  are  less 
numerous  in  the  green  and  blue.  Sirius^  on  the  contrary,  is 
"brilliant  white"  (Smyth);  and  the  continuous  brightness  of 
the  spectrum,  with  the  exception  of  five  strong  lines,  is,  as  com- 
pared with  Aldebaran  and  a  Orionis,  unaffected  by  the  dark  lines 
which  cross  it.  The  spectrum  is  indeed  crowded  with  numerous 
fine  lines ;  but  the  intensity  of  these  lines  is  extremely  feeble  as 

*  The.  presence  in  the  atmospheres  of  Aldebaran  and  «  Orionis  of  metaU, 
such  as  iron,  which  require  an  exceedingly  high  temperature  to  convert 
them  into  vapour,  renders  untenable  the  supposition,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  entertained,  that  the  orange  and  red  tints  of  tne  light  of 
these  stars  might  be  due  to  an  inferior  degree  of  incandescence  of  the  pho- 
tosphere as  compared  with  the  temperature  of  the  stars  the  light  of  which 
is  white. 
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contrasted  #ith  those  of  the  stars  jiist  mentioned.  It  lAay  be 
that  the  length  of  the  stellar  atmosphere  through  which  the 
light  passes  is  less^  relatively  to  the  intensity  of  radiation  from 
the  photosphere^  and  so  is  insufficient  to  produce  lines  of  the 
same  d^ree  of  blackness  as  would  be  produced  if  the  atmosphere 
were  denser.  The  great  intensity,  however,  of  the  light  of  Sirius 
would  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  of  va- 
pours is  itself  highljr  incandescent.  If  so,  might  it  not  to  some 
extent  replace  with  its  own  light  the  Light  which  it  has  absorbed 
from  the  photosphere  behind  it  ?  It  matters  little,  however,  for 
the  present  purpose,  whether  or  not  either  of  these  suppositions 
be  adopted*  There  is  at  all  events  a  most  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  effect  on  the  colour  of  the  star  of  the  closely  grouped 
and  very  dark  lines  in  the  green  and  blue  portions  of  the  spectrum 
of  a  Orionis  and  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  spectrum  of 
Sirius,  in  which  the  dark  lines  are  faint  and  wholly  unequal  to 
produce  any  noticeable  subduing  of  the  blue  and  green  rays. 

We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  by  experiment 
whether  this  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  colours  of  the  Ught 
of  the  stars  is  also  applicable  to  the  remarkable  exceptional  class 
of  stars  the  light  of  which  is  of  a  decided  green,  blue,  or  violet 
colour.  Such  stars  are  usually  very  small,  and  they  are  always 
so  closely  approximated  to  other  more  briUiant  stars,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  with  the  apparatus  which  we  employ,  to  obtain 
separate  images  of  the  two  spectra :  and  even  were  such  separa- 
tion easily  practicable,  the  light  of  the  strongly-coloured  star  is 
usually  so  feeble  that  its  satisfactory  prismatic  analysis  would  be 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

[One  of  the  objects  proposed  in  the  construction  of  the  spec* 
trum  apparatus  with  which  the  additional  observations  on  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Mars  were  made,  and  which  has  been  described 
(p.  415)  in  connexion  with  those  observations,  was  to  make  it 
available  for  the  prismatic  observation  of  some  double  and  mul- 
tiple stars. 

Before  commencing  the  observation  of  the  spectra  of  the  com<« 
ponents  of  a  double  star,  it  is  necessary  that  the  position-angle 
of  the  stars  should  be  approximatively  known.  The  spectrum  ap- 
paratus has  then  to  be  rotated  upon  the  end  of  the  telescope  until 
the  direction  of  the  slit  becomes  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining 
the  stars.  When  the  instrument  is  in  this  position,  the  images 
of  the  stars  are  elongated  by  the  cylindrical  lens  into  two  short 
lines  of  light  parallel  with  the  slit,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  small  interval.  If  the  telescope  be  now  moved  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  slit,  either  of  the  elongated  scellar 
images  can,  at  pleasure,  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  slit  and  form  its 
spectrum  in  the  instrument.    By  adopting  this  method  of  ob- 
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Bervation^  the  spectra  of  the  eomponent«  of  /SCygni  were  leps^ 
rately  examined.  These  spectra,  especially  that  of  B,  are  so 
faint  that  the  lines  are  seen  with  difficulty^  and  scarcely  admit  of 
being  measured.  Since^  however,  on  account  of  the  steongly- 
contrasted  colours  of  these  stars,  considerable  interest  attaches 
to  a  comparative  examination  of  their  spectra,  we  have  represented 
in  fig.  4,  Plate  Y.,  the  appearances  which  these  spectra  present  ta 
the  eye^  though  we  have  not  yet  measured  the  lines  and  bands  in 
them.  These  figures  must  be  regarded  as  eye  estimations  only 
of  the  general  features  of  the  two  spectra*  The  spectra  contain^ 
doubtless,  many  other  lines ;  and  the  positions  of  the  lines  in- 
serted in  the  drawings,  with  the  exception  of  b  and  D,  were  not 
measured,  but  only  roughly  estimated.  The  distinctive  charac* 
teristics  of  these  spectra  are  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  colours  of  the  stars  proposed  in  the  foregoing  panu 
graphs.  In  the  case  of  both  stars,  the  portions  of  the  spectrum 
which  correspond  to  the  colours  which  are  deficient  in  the  light 
of  the  star,  are  those  which  are  most  strongly  shaded  with  bands 
of  absorption.  Thus  in  the  spectrum  of  A,  the  light  of  which  is 
yellow  tinted  with  orange,  the  absorption  is  greatest  in  the  violet 
and  blue ;  for  the  strong  lines  in  the  orange  and  red,  since  they 
are  narrow,  would  diminish  in  a  much  smaller  degree  the  light 
of  these  refrangibilities.  The  yellow  and  part  of  the  green  are 
free  from  strong  lines. 

The  light  of  the  star  B  appears  to  us  to  be  blue,  though  in 
some  states  of  the  atmosphere  the  star  becomes  greenish  bhie^ 
green,  and  even  greenish  white.  These  changes  are  probably 
due  to  the  comparatively  greater  absorptive  action  of  the  vapoort 
in  the  air  upon  the  more  refrangible  portions  of  the  spectrum  ; 
in  proportion  to  which  absorption  the  other  parts  ofthespectnnil 
become  relatively  exalted,  and  thus  predominate  more  or  less  in 
the  eye. 

This  inequality  of  the  absorptive  action  of  the  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  difierent  parts  of  the  spectrum  becomes  very 
evident  if  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  be  put  out  of  focus  (out- 
side of  the  focus)  so  as  to  bring  the  blue  and  red  rays  to  a  focus  is 
the  centre  of  an  expanded  image  of  the  star.  In  the  case  of  B 
of  j3  Gygni,  the  centre  appears  purple,  surrounded  witii  a  mai^n 
of  green.  In  proportion  to  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
the  passage  of  masses  of  vapour  or  thin  cloud,  will  be  the  varia* 
tions  of  these  colours.  The  green  becomes  greener;  but  the 
blue  and  the  violet  are  afiected  in  a  much  greater  d^ree,  at  times 
fading  almost  completely ;  then  the  colours  resume  their  former 
tints  and  brightness.  Several  such  changes  may  sometimes  occur 
during  one  observation. 
The  spectrum  B,  observed  under  conditions  of  atmosphere  ib 
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vbieh  the  oolour  of  the  star  was  blue,  was  remarkable  for  the 
faintness  of  the  orange  and  yellow  portions^  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  spectrum.  The  dUminished  brightness  of  these  parts 
appears  to  be  produced  by  several  groups  of  closely  set  fine  lines, 
while  towards  the  more  refrangible  limit  of  the  spectrum  a  few 
strong  lines  separated  by  considerable  intervals  are  seen. 

The  observation  of  this  star,  on  account  of  the  fiuntness  of 
its  spectrum,  is  so  difficult  and  fatiguing  to  the  eye,  that  we 
have  not  be^  able  to  examine  it  more  accurately  or  in  greater 
detail. 

.  We  have  by  the  same  method  of  observation  examined  the 
spectra  of  the  components  of  ct,  Herculis.  The  spectrum  of  A  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  strength  of  the  groups  of  lines  in  the 
green,  blue,  and  violet ;  fainter  bands  are  visible  in  the  yellow 
and  orange,  also  two  strong  bands  in  the  red.  This  arrange* 
ment  of  Uie  bands  of  absorption  agrees  with  the  orange  colour 
which  strongly  predominates  in  the  light  of  this  star. 

B  is  bluish  green  in  colour.  The  more  refrangible  portions  of 
its  spectrum  are  very  bright  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any 
strong  bands.  The  yellow  and  the  orange  parts  are  crossed  by 
sever^  groups  of  lines. — ^August  31, 1864.] 

The  suggestive  fact  that  stars  of  these  more  highly  refrangible 
colours  are  always  observed  in  close  contiguity  with  much  brighter 
stars,  generally  of  an  orange  or  red  tint,  would  afford  counte* 
nance  to  the  supposition  that  these  exceptional  colours  are  due 
to  some  special  physical  conditions  essentially  connected  with 
the  stellar  systems  of  which  they  seem  to  form  a  part. 

Arago*  remarks,  '^  Among  the  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  wo« 
lated  stars,  the  positions  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  cata* 
logues  of  astronomers,  there  are  none,  I  think,  inscribed  with 
any  other  indications  in  regard  to  colour,  than  white,  red,  and 

JeUow.  The  physical  conditions  which  determine  the  emission  of 
lue  and  green  light  appear,  then,  to  exist  only  in  muUqfle  stars.^' 
These  stars  are  without  exception  feeble  in  the  intensity  of 
their  light.  The  explanation  is  not  admissible,  that  the  faint 
blue  or  violet  light  is  due  to  a  less  intense  incandescence  of  the 
radiating  surface,  since  it  is  precisely  these  more  refrangible 
rays  which  would  be  the  first  to  fail  as  the  temperature  dimi- 
nished, and  upon  this  supposition  the  star  should  be  dull  red« 
It  is  of  course  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  process  of  gradual 
cooling  some  bodies  which  are  less  volatile  than  others  would 
cease  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  at  an  earlier  period  than  others, 
or  that  they  might  enter  into  new  combinations  more  readily 
than  others,  and  so  modify  the  tint  of  the  light  emitted. 

The  existence  around  these  blue  stars  of  an  extended  atmo- 
*  Popular  Astronomy^  translated  bv  Smith  and  Grant,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 
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sphere  of  ''fog''  will  n6t  explain  the  absorption  of  the  lets  re- 
frangible portion  of  the  luminous  spectrum. 

21.  These  spectrum  observations  are  not  without  interest  also 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  cos- 
mical  origin  of  the  solar  system  and  fixed  stars.  For  if  it  be 
supposed  that  all  the  countless  suns  which  are  distributed  through 
space,  or  at  least  those  of  them  which  are  bright  to  us,  were  once 
existing  in  the  condition  of  nebulous  matter,  it  is  obvious  that, 
though  certain  constituents  may  have  been  diffused  throughout 
its  mass,  yet  the  composition  of  the  nebulous  material  must  have 
differed  at  different  points ;  otherwise,  during  the  act  of  agglo- 
meration, each  system  must  have  collected  and  condensed  equal 
proportions  of  similar  materials  from  the  mass  around.  It  can^ 
not  be  supposed  that  similarity  in  physical  properties  has  caused 
the  association  of  the  different  elements :  we  find,  for  example, 
some  of  the  least  volatile  of  the  metals,  such  as  iron,  associated 
with  highly  volatile  elements,  such  as  mercury  and  tellurium,  in 
the  same  star. 

If  we  may  so  say,  there  seems  to  be  some  analogy  between  this 
irregular  distribution  of  the  elements  in  different  centres  in  space, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  components  of  the  earth's  crust  are 
distributed.  Upon  the  earth  there  are  certain  very  generally 
diffused  elements,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  silicon, 
iron,  aluminium,  and  calcium,  which  occur  in  all  parts ;  whilst 
there  are  others  which,  like  silver,  tin,  lead,  and  other  metals, 
are  accumulated  at  particular  points  only.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  physical  causes  which  may  have  produced  this  separa- 
lion,  we  see  abundant  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  this  distribu- 
tion in  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  man — smalluess  in 
relative  amount  being  compensated  for  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  material  in  denser  deposits,  which  allow  of  their  compara* 
tively  easy  extraction  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind.  If  this 
arrangement  be  admitted  as  designed  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  is 
it  going  beyond  the  limits  of  fair  deduction  to  suppose  that,  were 
we  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  those  distant  globes,  an 
equally  obvious  purpose  might  be  assigned  for  the  differences  in 
composition  which  they  exhibit  ? 

22.  The  additional  knowledge  which  these  spectrum  observa- 
tions give  us  of  the  nature  and  of  the  structure  of  the  fixed  stars, 
seems  to  furnish  a  basis  for  some  legitimate  speculation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  plan  of  the  visible  universe,  and  to  the  special 
object  and  design  of  those  numerous  and  immensely  distant  orbs 
of  light. 

The  closely  marked  connexion,  in  similarity  of  plan  and  mode 
of  operation,  in  those  parts  of  the  universe  which  lie  within  the 
range  of  experiment,  and  so  of  our  more  immediate  knowledge^ 
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renders  it  not  presrumptuous  to  attempt  to  apply,  the  process  of 
reasoning  from  analogy  to  those  parts  of  the  universe  which  are 
more  distant  from  ns. 

Upon  the  earth  we  find  that  the  innumerable  indiTidual  re- 
quirements which  are  connected  with  the  present  state  of  terres- 
trial activity^  are  not  met  by  a  plan  of  operation  distinct  for  each, 
but  are  e£fected  in  connexion  with  the  special  modifications  of  a 
general  method  embracing  a  wide  range  of  analogous  phenomena* 
If  we  examine  living  beings,  the  persistence  of  unity  of  plan  ob- 
servable amidst  the  multiform  varieties  of  special  adaptation  of 
the  vertebrate  form  of  life  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  unity 
of  operation  referred  to;  In  like  manner  the  remarkably  wide 
range  of  phenomena  which  are  shown  to  be  reciprocally  interde- 
pendent and  correlative  of  each  other,  by  the  recent  great  exten- 
sion of  our  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  difierent 
varieties  of  force  and  their  connexion  with  roolectilar  motion,  ex- 
hibits a  similar  unity  of  operation  amidst  the  changes  of  the 
bodies  which  have  not  life. 

The  observations  recorded  in  this  paper  seem  to  afford  some 
proof  that  a  similar  unity  of  operation  extends  through  the  uni- 
verse as  far  as  light  enables  us  to  have  cognizance  of  material 
objects.  For  we  may  infer  that  the  stars,  while  differing  the  one 
from  the  other  in  the  kinds  of  matter  of  which  they  consist,  are 
all  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  our  sun,  and  are  composed  of 
matter  identical,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  materials  of  our  system. 
The  differences  which  exist  between  the  stars  are  of  the  lower 
order,  of  differences  of  particular  adaptation,  or  special  modifica- 
tion, and  not  differences  of  the  Mffher  order  of  distinct  plans  of 
structure. 

There  is  therefore  a  probability  that  these  stars,  which  are 
analogous  to  our  sun  in  structure,  fulfil  an  analogous  purpose^ 
and  are,  like  our  sun,  surrounded  by  planets,  which  they  by  their 
attraction  uphold,  and  by  their  radiation  illuminate  and  energize. 
And  if  matter  identical  with  that  upon  the  earth  'exists  in  the 
stars,  the  same  matter  would  also  probably  be  present  in  the  pla- 
nets genetically  connected  with  them,  as  is  the  case  in  our  solar 
system. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  elements  most  widely  diffused 
through  the  host  of  stars  are  some  of  those  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  constitution  of  the  living  organisms  of  our  globe, 
including  hydrogen,  sodium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  Of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  have  any  decisive  indica- 
tions, since  these  bodies  have  spectra  of  different  orders.  These 
forms  of  elementary  matter,  when  influenced  by  heat,  light,  and 
chemical  force,  all  of  which  we  have  certain  knowledge  are  radi- 
ated from  the  stars,  afford  some  of  the  most  important  conditions 
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which  we  know  to  be  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  living  or- 
ganisms such  as  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  On  the 
whole  we  believe  that  the  foregoing  spectrum  observations  on 
the  stars  contribute  something  towards  an  experimental  basis  on 
which  a  conclusion,  hitherto  bat  a  pure  speculation^  may  rest, 
viz.  that  at  least  the  brighter  stars  are^  like  our  sun,  upholding 
and  energizing  centres  of  systems  of  worlds  adapted  to  be  the 
abode  of  living  beings. 
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LXXV.  On  the  Spectra  of  some  of  the  Nebula.    By  William 
HuoGiNS,  F.R.A.S.  A  Stqjplement  to  the  Paper  "  On  the  Spec- 
tra ofsomeoftheFixed  Stars.  By  Willi  am  Hugoins,  F.R-4.S., 
and  W.  A.  Miller,  M.D.,  LL  D.,  Treas.  and  V.P.R.S.*'* 
[With  a  Plate.] 

THE  conclnding  paragraphs  of  the  preceding  paper  refer  to 
the  similarity  of  essential  constitution  which  our  examina- 
tion of  the  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  has  shown  in  all  cases  to 
exist  among,  the  stars,  and  between  them  and  our  sun. 

It  became  therefore  an  object  of  great  importance,  in  reference 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  visible  universe,  to  ascertain  whether 
this  similarity  of  plan  observable  among  the  stars,  and  uniting 
them  with  our  sun  into  one  great  group,  extended  to  the  distinct 
and  remarkable  dass  of  bodies  known  as  nebulse.  Prismatic 
analysis,  if  it  could  be  successfully  applied  to  objects  so  faint, 
seemed  to  be  a  method  of  observation  specially  suitable  for  de- 
termining whether  any  essential  physicnd  distinction  separates 
the  nebulae  from  the  stars,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  composed,  or  in  the  conditions  under  which  they 
exist  as  sources  of  light.  The  importance  of  bringing  analysis 
by  the  prism  to  bear  upon  the  nebdss  is  seen  to  be  greater  by 
the  consideration  that  increase  of  optical  power  alone  would  pro- 
bably fail  to  give  the  desired  information ;  for,  as  the  important 
researches  of  Lord  Bosse  have  shown,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
number  of  the  clusters  may  be  increased  by  the  resolution  of 
supposed  nebulae,  other  nebulous  objects  are  revealed,  and  fan- 
tastic wisps  and  diflfuse  patches  of  light  are  seen,  which  it  would 
be  assumption  to  regard  as  due  in  all  cases  to  the  united  glare 
of  suns  still  more  remote. 

Some  of  the  most  enigmatical  of  these  wondrous  objects  are 
those  which  present  in  the  telescope  small  round  or  slightly  oval 
disks.     For  this  reason  they  were  placed  by  Sir  William  Her- 
Bchel  in  a  class  by  themselves  under  the  name  of  Planetary 
Nebulse.     They  present  but  little  indication  of  resolvability. 
The  colour  of  their  light,  which  in  the  case  of  several  is  blue 
tinted  with  green,  is  remarkable,  siuce  this  is  a  colour  extremely 
rftre  amongst  single  stars.     These  nebulae,  too,  agree  in  showing 
no  indication  of  central  condensation.     By  these  appearances  the 
planetary  nebulae  are  specially  marked  as  objects  which  probably 
present  phenomena  of  an  order  altogether  different  from  ihoao; 
which  characterize  the  sun  and  the  fixed  atars.   On  this  account, 
Ab  wdl  as  because  of  their  brightness,  I  selected  these  nebu\«  as 
the  most  suitable  for  examination  with  the  prism. 

•  From  the  Phitosophicul  TranaactioiLi  for  1864,  Part  IL  CommumcaA^^^ 

with  additional  notes,  by  the  Author. 
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The  apparatus  employed  was  that  of  which  a  description  was 
given  at  page  415.  A  second  eyepiece  was  used  in  these  obser* 
vations,  having  a  magnifying- power  of  nine  diameters.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  observations  on  the  nebolse^  the 
cyhndrical  lens  is  not  necessary^  and  was  removed  from  the  in- 
strument. The  numbers  and  descriptions  of  the  nebulse^  and 
their  places  for  the  epoch  I860,  January  0;  included  within 
brackets,  are  taken  from  the  last  Catalogue  of  Sir  John  Herachel  *. 

[No.  4873.  37H.IV.  R.A.17»'58«^20«.  N.P.D.28°22'9^-5. 
A  planetary  nebula;  very  bright;  pretty  small;  suddenly 
brighter  in  the  middle,  very  small  nucleus.]     In  Draco. 

On  August  29,  1864, 1  directed  the  telescope  armed  with  the 
spectrum-apparatus  to  this  nebula.  At  first  I  suspected  some 
derangement  of  the  instrument  had  taken  place ;  for  no  spec- 
trum was  seen,  but  only  a  short  line  of  light  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  dispersion.  I  then  found  that  the  light  of  this 
nebula,  unlike  any  other  ex-terrestrial  light  which  had  yet  been 
subjected  by  me  to  prismatic  andysis,  was  not  composed  of  light 
of  different  refrangibilities,  and  therefore  could  not  form  a  spec- 
trum. A  great  part  of  the  light  from  this  nebula  is  monochro- 
matic, and  after  passing  through  the  prisms  remains  concentrated 
in  a  bright  line  occupying  in  the  instrument  the  position  of  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  to  which  its  light  correqmnds  in  refrangi- 
bility.  A  more  careful  examination  with  a  narrower  slit,  how- 
ever, showed  that,  a  little  more  refrangible  than  the  bright  line, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  dark  interval,  a  narrower  and  much 
fainter  line  occurs.  Beyond  this,  again,  at  about  three  times 
the  distance  of  the  second  line,  a  third  exceedingly  fiiint  line  was 
seen.  The  positions  of  these  lines  in  the  spectrum  were  deter- 
mined by  a  simultaneous  comparison  of  them  in  the  instrument 
with  the  spectrum  of  the  induction  spark  taken  between  elec- 
trodes of  magnesium.  The  strongest  line  coincides  in  .posi- 
tion with  the  brightest  of  the  air  lines.  This  line  is  due  to  ni- 
trogen, and  occurs  in  the  spectrum  about  midway  between  b  and 
F  of  the  solar  spectrum.     Its  position  is  seen  in  Plate  Vl.f 

The  faintest  of  the  lines  of  the  nebula  agrees  in  position  with 
the  line  of  hydrogen  corresponding  to  Fraunhofer's  F.  The 
other  bright  line  was  compared  with  the  strong  line  of  barium 
2075 1 :  this  line  is  a  little  more  refrangible  than  that  bdonging 
to  the  nebula. 

Besides  these  lines,  an  exceedingly  faint  spectrum  was  just 
perceived  for  a  short  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  group  oi  bright 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Part  1. 1864,  pp.  1-137. 

t  See  also  Philosophical  Transaedons,  1864,  p.  156,  and  pkte  1. 

X  Ibid.  p.  166. 
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jines.  I  suspect  this  is  not  nniform^  but  is  ecossed  with  dark 
spaces.  Subsequent  observations  on  other  nebulse  induce  me  to 
regard  this  faint  spectrum  as  due  to  the  solid  or  liquid  matter  of 
the  nucleus,  and  as  quite  distinct  from  the  bright  lines  into 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  light  from  the  nebula  is  concen- 
trated. 

In  the  diagram  (fig.  5,  Plate  V.)  the  three  principal  lines  only 
are  inserted,  for  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  represent  the 
faint  spectrum  without  greatly  exaggerating  its  intensity* 

The  colour  of  this  nebula  is  greenish  blue. 

[No.  4890.  2000  h.  2  6.  R.A.  18^^  5"»  17»-8.  N.P.D.  83° 
10'53''"5.  A  planetary  nebula;  very  bright;  very  small;  round; 
little  hazy.]     In  Taurus  Foniatowskii. 

The  spectrum  is*essentially  the  same  as  that  of  No.  4878» 

The  three  bright  lines  occupy  the  same  positions  in  the  spec- 
trum, which  was  determined  by  direct  comparison  with  the  spec- 
trum of  the  induction-spark.  These  lines  have  also  the  same 
relative  intensity.  They  are  exceedingly  sharp  and  well  defined. 
The  presence  of  an  extremely  faint  spectrum  was  suspected.  In 
connexion  with  this  it  is  important  to  remark  that  this  nebula 
does  not  possess  a  distinct  nucleus. 

The  colour  of  this  nebula  is  greenish  blue. 

[No.  4514.  2050  h.  78  H.  IV.  R.A.  19»'41«»  7»-5.  N.P.D.  39° 
49'41"*7.  A  planetary  nebula  with  a  central  star.  Bright; 
pretty  large ;  round ;  star  of  the  11th  magnitude  in  the  middle.] 
In  Gygnus. 

The  same  three  bright  lines  were  seen.  Their  positions  in  the 
spectrum  were  verified  by  direct  comparison  with  the  induction- 
spark.  In  addition  to  these  a  spectrum  could  be  traced  from  about 
D  to  about  6  of  the  solar  spectrum.  This  spectrum  is  much 
stronger  than  the  corresponding  spectrum  of  4378.  This  agrees 
with  the  greater  brightness  of  the  central  star,  or  nucleus.  The 
opinion  that  the  faint  continuous  8pect|*um  is  formed  alone  by  the 
light  from  the  bright  central  point  was  confirmed  by  the  following 
observation.  When  the  cylindrical  lens  was  removed,  the  three 
bright  lines  remained  of  considerable  length,  corresponding  to 
the  diameter  of  the  telescopic  image  of  the  nebula ;  but  the  taint 
spectrum  became  as  narrow  as  a  line,  showing  that  this  spectrum 
is  formed  by  light  which  comes  firom  an  object  of  which  the 
image  in  the  telescope  is  a  point. 

Lord  Rosse  remarks  of  this  nebula,  "  A  very  remarkable  object, 
perhaps  analogous  to  H.  450''^. 

The  colour  of  this  nebula  is  greenish  blue. 

[No.  4510.  2047  h.  51  H.  IV.  R.A.  19^  86«  8»0.  N.P.D. 

^  PhikMopliiesl  TranMctions^  Part  III.  1861,  p.  733.  For  a  figure  of 
H.  450  see  FhiloMphical  Trusactioiis,  1860,  plate  38.  fig.  15.! 
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I04l>  2&  SS'^^S.  A  planetary  nebida.  Bright;  rery  amiD; 
roand.]     In  Sagittarios. 

This  nebula  is  less  bright  than  those  which  have  been  described. 
The  two  brighter  of  the  Unes  were  well  defined,  and  were  direct! j 
eompared  with  the  induction-spark*  The  third  line  was  seen 
only  by  glimpses.  I  had  a  suspicion  of  an  exceedingly  fidnft 
spectrum. 

The  colour  of  this  nebula  is  greenish  blue. 

Lord  Bosse  remarks,  "  Centre  rather  dark.  The  dark  part  is 
a  little  north  preceding  the  middle''^.  * 

(No.  4628.  2098  h.  1  H.  IV.  R.A.  20^  66»  81»-2.  N.P.D. 
101^  65'  4/'-8.  An  exceedingly  interesting  object.  Pknetazy; 
very  bright ;  small ;  elliptic]     In  Aquarius. 

The  Uiree  bright  lines  very  sharp  and  distinct.  They  were 
compared  for  position  with  the  induction-spark.  Though  lliis 
object  is  bright,  an  indication  only  of  the  faint  spectrum  was 
suspected.  Tins  nebula  contains  .probably  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  matter  condensed  into  the  liquid  or  solid  state. 

The  colour  of  the  light  of  this  nebula  is  greenish  blue. 

Lord  Rosse  has  not  detected  any  central  star,  nor  any  perfo^ 
ration  as  seen  in  some  of  the  other  planetary  nebule.  He 
represents  it  with  ansae,  which  probably  indicate  a  nebulous  ring 
seen  edgewaysf. 

[No.  4447.  2028  h.  57  M.  B.A.  18»»  48»  20».  N.PJ). 
57*8'57""2.  An  annular  nebula;  bright;  pretty  large;  con- 
siderably elongated.]    In  Lyra  j. 

The  apparent  brightness  of  this  nebula,  as  seen  in  the  tele- 

*  Philosophical  Tnunsactions,  1861,  Part  III.  p.  732. 

t  Ibid.  1850,  p.  507,  and  plate  38.  ^.  14. 

X  Lord  Rosse,  m  his  description  of  this  nebula,  remarks,  ''The  filaments 
proceeding  from  the  edge  become  more  conspicuous  under  increasing  msg- 
nifying-power  within  certain  limits,  which  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  i 
cluster;  still  I  do  not  feel  confident  that  it  is  resolvable." — ^PJuloaophieal 
Transactions,  1844,  p.  322,  and  plate  19.  fis.  29. 

In  1850  Lord  Rosse  further  remarks,  "1  have  not  yet  sketched  it  with 
ibhe  6-feet  instrument,  because  I  have  never  seen  it  under  fiivourable  cir« 
cumstances :  the  opportunities  of  observing  it  well  on  the  meridian  are 
comparatively  rare,  owing  to  twilight.  It  was  observed  seven  times  in 
1848,  and  once  in  1849.  The  only  additional  particulars  I  ooUeet  firom 
the  observations  are  that  the  central  opening  has  considerably  more  nebu* 
losity,  and  there  Is  one  pretty  bright  star  in  it,  s.  f.  the  centre,  and  a  few 
other  very  minute  stars.  In  the  sky  round  the  nebula  and  near  it  there 
^  several  very  small  stars  whidti  were  not  before  seen ;  and  therefore  the 
stars  in  the  dark  opening  may  possibly  be  merely  accidental.  In  tiie  an} 
nttlus,  especially  at  the  extrenuties  of  the  minor  axis,  there  are  several 
minute  stam,  but  there  was  still  much  nebuloai^  not  seen  as  distinct  stars." 
'-Philosophical  Transactions,  1850,  p.  506. 

"Nothing  additional  since  1844,  ezc^  a  star  a.  f*  the  ■iiddle.*'--Pliilo- 
sopbcal  Tri^iaactions,  1861,  p.  732. 
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■cope,  18  probably  due  to  its  large  extent;  for  the  faintnesa  of  its 
spectrum  indicates  that  it  has  a  smaller  intrinsic  brightness  than 
the  nebulae  already  examined.  The  brightest  of  the  three  lines 
was  well  seen.  I  suspected  also  the  presence  of  the  next  in 
brightness.  No  indication  whatever  of  a  faint  spectrum.  The 
bright  line  looks  remarkable^  since  it  consists  of  two  bright  dots 
correspbnding  to  sections  of  the  ring;  and  between  these  there 
was  not  darkness^  but  an  excessively  faint  line  joining  diem. 
This  observation  makes  it  probable  that  the  faint  nebulous 
matter  occupying  the  central  portion  is  similar  in  constitution 
to  that  of  the  ring.  The  bright  line  was  compared  with  the 
induction-spark^. 

[No.  4964.  2241  h.  18  H.  IV.  B.A.  28^  19«*  9*-9.  N.PJ). 
48*  18'  57"'5.  Planetary;  very  bright;  pretty  small,  rounds 
blue.] 

With  a  power  of  600  this  nebula  appears  distinctly  annular* 
The  colour  of  its  light  is  greenish  bluef.  The  spectrum  formed 
by  the  light  from  this  nebula  corresponds  with  that  of  87  H.  IV. 
represented  in  fig.  6,  Plate  Y. 

In  the  spectrum  of  this  nebula,  however,  in  addition  to  the  three 
bright  lines,  a  fourth  bright  line,  excessivelv  faint,  was  sden. 
This  line  is  about  as  much  more  refrangible  than  the  line  agree- 
ing in  position  with  F  as  this  line  is  more  refrangible  than  the 
brightest  of  the  lines,  which  coincides  with  a  line  of  nitrogen. 

fNo.  4582.  2060  h.  27  M.  R.A.  19>^  58»^  29-8.  N.P.D. 
67*  89'  48".  Very  bright;  very  large;  irregularly  extended. 
Dumb-bell.]     In  Vulpecula. 

The  light  of  this  nebula,  after  passing  through  the  prisms, 
remained  concentrated  in  a  bright  line  corresponding  to  the 
brightest  of  the  three  lines  represented  in  fig.  5,  Plate  V.  This 
line  appeared  nebulous  at  the  edges.  No  trace  of  the  other 
lines  was  perceived,  nor  was  a  faint  continuous  i^ctrum  de- 
tected. 

The  bright  line  was  ascertained,  by  a  simultaneous  comparison 
with  the  spectrum  of  the  induction-spark,  to  agree  in  position 
with  the  brightest  of  the  lines  of  nitrogen. 

*  Already  in  1850  Lord  Roase  had  discovered  a  connexion  in  general 
plan  of  structure  between  some  of  the  nebulsc  which  present  small  planetary 
disks  in  ordinary  telescopes,  and  the  annular  nebula  in  Lyra.  His  words 
are,  "  There  were  but  two  annular  nebulse  known  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere when  Sir  John  HerscheFs  Catalogue  was  published;  now  there  are 
seven,  as  we  have  found  that  five  of  the  planetary  nebulae  are  really  annu- 
lar. Of  these  objects,  the  annular  nebuk  in  Lyra  is  the  one  in  which  the 
form  is  the  most  easily,  recognized.'' — Philosophical  Transactions,  1850, 
p.506.  . 

t  For  Lord  Bosse's  observations  of  this  nebula,  see  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, 1844,  p.  323 ;  ibid.  1850,  p.  507  and  pkte  38.  fig.  13 ;  ibid.  1861, 
p.  736  and  plate  30.  fig.  40. 
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Minute  points  of  light  have  been  observed  in  this  nebula  by 
Lord  Rosse^  Otto  Struve^  and  others;  the  spectra  of  these  bright 
points^  especially  if  continuous  like  those  of  starSj  are  doubtkss 
invisible  from  excessive  faintness. 

By  suitable  movements  given  to  the  telescope^  different  por- 
tions of  the  image  of  the  nebula  formed  in  the  telescope  were 
caused  successively  to  fall  upon  the  opening  of  the  stit,  whidi 
was  about  ^  inch  by  ^^  inch.  This  method  of  observatioa 
showed  that  the  light  firom  different  parts  of  the  nebula  is  iden- 
tical in  refrangibility,  and  varies  alone  in  degree  of  intensity*. 

In  addition  to  these  objects  the  following  were  also  observed : — 

[No.  4394.  92  M.  B.A.  17*^  12°»  56»-9.  N.P.D.  46°  43'  3P;2.] 
In  Hercules.  Very  bright  globular  cluster  of  star^.  The  bright 
central  portion  was  brought  upon  the  slit.  A  faint  snectram 
similar  to  that  of  a  star.  The  light  could  be  traced  from  between 
C  and  D  to  about  G. 

Too  faint  for  the  observation  of  lines  of  absorption. 

[No.  4244.  50  H.  IV.  R.A.  16^  43™  6«-4.  N.P.D.  43°  &  88"-8. 
Yery  bright;  large;  round.]  In  Hercules.  The  spectrum 
similar  to  that  of  a  faint  star.     No  indication  of  bright  lines. 

[No.116.  50h.81M.  R.A.0J^85"^3»-9.N.PJ).49°29'45"7.] 
The  brightest  part  of  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  was  brought 
upon  the  slit. 

•  The  spectrum  could  be  traced  from  about  D  to  F.  The  light 
appeared  to  cease  very  abruptly  in  the  orange ;  this  may  be  due 
to  the  smaller  luminosity  of  this  part  of  the  spectrum.  No  in- 
dication of  the  bright  lines. 

[No.  117.  51  h.  32  M.  R.A.  0*^  35»  5»-8.  N.P.D.  49^54'12''-7. 
Venr  very  bright;  large;  round;  pretty  suddenly  much  brighter 
in  the  middle.] 

This  small  but  very  bright  companion  of  the  great  nebula  in 
Andromeda  presents  a  spectrum  apparently  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  31  M. 

The  spectrum  appears  to  end  abruptly  in  the  orangCi  and, 

*  The  author  found,  on  November  23,  1864,  tliat  the  light  of  the  great 
nebula  in  Orion  is  resoWed  by  the  prism  into  three  bright  lines. — Pro^d- 
ings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xiv.  p.  39. 

Poring  1865  he  discovered  that  the  nehulse  which  follow  have  simihr 
•pectra,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  bright  lines,  in  addition  to  which, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  a  continuous  spectrum  was  visible. 


2102.. •• 

27H.IV. 

4499...,  38   H.VI. 

4234.... 

5  2. 

4827....   705  H.  I, 

4403.... 

17  M. 

4627....   192 H.  I. 

4572.  ••• 

16H.IV. 

—Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  18. 
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tbroughout  its  lengthy  is  not  uniform  but  is  evidently  eroased 
either  by  lines  of  absorption  or  by  bright  lines. 

TNo.  428:  56  Androm.  R.A*  1^44^55»-9.  N.P.D.  49^ 
57'  41"*5*  Fine  nebulous  star  with  strong  atmosphere.]  The 
qpeetrum  apparently  simikr  to  that  of  an  ordinary  star*. 

[No.  826.  2618  h,  26  IV.  RA.  4f^  7»  50«-8.  N.P.D.  103^ 
5'  32"*2.  Very  bright  cluster.]  In  Eridanus.  The  spectrum 
eould  be  traced  from  the  orange  to  about  the  blue.  No  indica* 
tion  of  the  bright  lines. 

Several  other  nebulae  were  observed,  but  of  these  the  light  was 
found  to  be  too  faint  to  admit  of  satisfactory  examination  with 
the  spectrum*apparatust» 

It  is  obvious  that  the  nebulie  87  H.  lY.,  6  S.,  78  H.  IV.^ 
51  H.  IV.,  1  H.  IV.,  57  M.,  18  H.  IV.,  and  27  M.  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  aggr^;ations  of  suns  after  the  order  to  which  our 
own  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  belong.  We  have  in  these  objects 
to  do  no  longer  with  a  special  modification  only  of  our  own  type 
of  suns,  but  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  objects  possessing 
a  distinct  and  peculiar  plan  of  structure. 

In  place  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body  transmitting 
light  of  all  refrangibilities  through  an  atmosphere  which  inter- 
cepts by  absorption  a  certain  number  of  them,  such  as  our  sun 
appears  to  be,  we  must  probably  regard  these  objects,  or  at  least 
their  photo-sarfaces,  as  enormous  masses  of  lummous  gas  or  va- 
pour. For  it  is  alone  from  matter  in  the  gaseous  state  that  light 
consisting  of  certain  definite  refrangibilities  only,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  light  of  these  nebulse,  is  known  to  be  emitted. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  suns  endowed  with  these  peculiar 
conditions  of  luminosity  may  exist,  and  that  these  bodies  are 
clusters  of  such  suns.  There  are,  however,  some  considerations, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  planetarv  nebulse,  which  are  scarcely 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  that  they  are  clusters  of  stars. 

Sir  John  Herschel  remarks  of  one  of  this  class,  in  reference 
to  the  absence  of  central  condensation,  '^Such  an  appearance 
would  not  be  presented  by  &  globular  space  uniformly  filled  with 
stars  or  luminous  matter,  which  structure  would  necessarily  give 
rise  to  an  apparent  increase  of  brightness  towards  the  centre,  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  traversed  by  the  visual  ray.  We 
might  therefore  be  inclined  to  conclude  its  real  constitution  to 

*  "Looked  at  eight  timet,  but  saw  no  nebuloui  atmosphere.'' — Lord 
Rosae,  PhiloaophieA  Transactions,  1861,  p.  712. 

t  The  author  has  since  observed  31  nebulse  and  clusters,  each  of  which 
gives  a  continuous  spectrum. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  39  ;  vol.  XV.  p.  18» 
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be  eitlMr  flttt  of  »  UoUow  sphmeal  shell  or  (tf  a  ibt  duit  pro-' 

sented  to  as  (by  a  bighly  improbabk  coincidence)  in  a  plane  pre- 
cisely perpendicahur  to  the  visual  ray''*.  This  abstooe  of  con- 
densation admits  of  explanation^  without  recourse  to  the  snppo^ 
sition  of  a  shell  or  of  a  flat  disk,  if  we  consider  them  to  be  masses 
of  glowing  gas. .  For  supposing,  as  we  probably  must  do^  that 
the  whole  mass  of  the  gas  is  luminous^  yet  it  would  followi  by 
the  law  which  results  from  the  investigations  of  Kirehhoff,  that 
the  light  emitted  by  the  portions  of  gas  beyond  the  surface  visible 
to  us,  would  be  in  great  ineasure,  if  not  wholly^  absorbed  by  the 
portion  of  gas  through  which  it  would  have  to  pass;  and  for 
this  reason  there  would  be  presented,  to  us  a  bfminoua  mtrface 
onlyf. 

Sir  John  Hefrschel*  further  rem&rks  {, ''  Whatever  idea  we  may 
form  of  the  real  nature  of  the  planetary  nebulas^  which  all  agree 
in  the  absence  of  central  condensation^  it  is  evident  that  the  in«- 
trinsic  splendour  of  their  surfaces^  if  continuous,  must  be  almost 
infinitely  less  than  that  of  the  sun.  A  circular  portion  of  the 
sun's  disk  subtending  an  angle  of  1'  would  give  a  light  equal 
to  that  of  780  full  moons,  while  among  dl  the  objects  in  quesM 
tion  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.^^ 
The  small  brilliancy  of  these  nebulse  is  in  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  suggested  by  the  observations  of  this  paper;  for, 
reasoning  by  analogy  from  terrestrial  physics,  glowing  or  lami« 
nous  gas  would  be  very  inferior  in  splendour  to  incandescent 
soUd  or  liquid  matter§. 

*  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  7th  edit.  p.  646. 

t  Sir  William  Henchel  in  1811  pointed  out  the  neceanty  of  luppotiiig 
the  matter  of  the  planetary  nebulie  to  have  the  power  of  intercepting^  light. 
He  wrote  :~'^  Admitting  that  these  nebulae  are  globular  collections  of 
neolous  matter,  they  coald  not  appear  equally  Imght  if  the  nebulosity 
of  which  they  are  composed  consisted  only  of  a  luminous  substance  per* 

fbctly  penetrable  to  light Is  it  not  rather  to  be  supposed  that  a  oer* 

tain  hi^h  degree  of  condensation  has  already  brought  on  a  sufficient  con- 
solidation to  prevent  the  penetration  of  light,  which  by  this  means  is  re- 
duced to  a  superficial  planetary  appearance?" 

"  Their  planetarjr  appearance  shows  that  we  only  see  a  superficial  luttre 
such  as  opake  bodies  exhibit,  and  which  could  not  happen  it  the  nebuloos 
matter  had  no  other  quality  than  that  of  shining,  or  had  so  little  solidNr 
as  to  be  perfectly  transparent." — Philosophical  Tnmsactions,  1811,  pp.  314, 
316. 
.    :|:  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  7th  edit.  p.  646. 

I  The  author  has  made  an  attempt  to  determine  approximatelv  the  m- 
irinsic  brightness  of  three  of  the  gaseous  nebulse.  It  is  probable  tnst  these 
bodies  consist  of  continuous  masses  of  material.  In  the  telescope  they 
present  surfaces  subtending  a  considerable  angle.  As  long  as  a  distant 
object  is  of  sensible  size  in  the  telescope,  its  original  brightness  remains 
unaltered.     By  a  suitable  method  of  observation,  th^  intemdties  of  these 
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Sneh  gaseous  masses  would  be  doubtless^,  from  many  causes; 
unequally  dense  in  different  portions ;  and  if  matter  condensed 
into  the  liquid  or  solid  sti^te  were  also  present^  it  would^  from  its 
superior  splendour^  be  yisible  as  a  bright  point  or  points  within 
the  disk  of  the  nebula.  These  suggestions  are  in  elose  accord- 
ance  with  the  observations  of  Lord  Bosse. 

Another  consideration  which  opposes  the  notion  that  these 
nebulae  are  clusters  of  stars  is  found  in  the  extreme  simplieity  of 
constitution  which  the  three  bright  lines  suggest^  whether  or 
not  we  regard  these  lines  as  indicating  the  presence  of  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  a  substance  unknown.    • 

It  is  perhaps  of  importance  to  state  that,  except  nilrogen,  no 
one  of  thirty  of  the  chemical  elements  the  spectra  of  which  I  have 
measured  has  a  strong  line  very  near  the  bright  line  of  the  ne- 
bulse.  If,  however,  this  line  were  due  to  nitrogen,  we  ought  to 
see  other  lines  as  well;  for  there  are  specially  two  strong  double 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  one  at  least  of  which,  if  they 
existed  in  the  light  of  the  nebulae,  would  be  easily  visible^.  In 
my  experiments  on  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  I  found  that  thei 
character  of  the  brightest  of  the  lines  of  nitrogen,  that  with 
which  the  line  in  the  nebulae  coincides,  differs  from  that  of  the 
two  double  lines  next  in  brilliancy.  This  line  is  more  nebulous 
at  the  edges,  even  when  the  slit  is  narrow  and  the  other  lines  are 
thin  and  sharp.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  with  some 
of  the  other  elementst*  We  do  not  yet  know  the  origin  of  this 
difference  of  character  observable  among  lines  of  the  same  ele* 
ment.     May  it  not  indicate  a  physical  difference  in  the  atoms, 

nebule  have  been  obtained  in  tennt  of  the  light  of  a  sperm  candle  bnming^ 
flt  the  rate  of  168  grains  per  hour. 

The  light  of  nebula  4628, 1  H.  IV.  =  -^Vr  part  of  that  of  candle, 
„  annular  nebula,  Lyra. . .=  ^^  „  „ 

„         Dumb-bell  nebula. .  • .  =  \bloi  >*  »» 

Theie  values  are  too  tfmall  by  the  unknown  correctionB  for  the  possible 
power  of  extinction  of  space,  and  for  the  absorptive  power  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  18. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1864,  p.  164  and  plate  1. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whetner  the  absence  of  the  other  bright 
lines  of  nitrogen  might  be  connected  with  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  I  ar« 
sanged  an  apparatus  m  which,  while  the  spectrum  of  the  induction-spark  in 
a  current  ot  nitrogen  was  being  observed,  a  current  of  hydrogen  could  be 
introduced,  and  the  proportion  of  the  two  gases  to  each  other  easilj  regu- 
lated. With  this  apparatus  the  fading  out  of  the  bright  lines  of  mtroffen,- 
as  the  proportion  of  this  gas  to  hydrogen  was  diminished,  and  again  their 
increase  in  brilliancy  when  the  current  of  nitrogen  was  made  stronger,  were 
carefully  observed,  but  without  detect'mg  any  nuirked  variation  in  the  re« 
lative  brightness  of  the  lines. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions^  1864^  pp.  143, 160. 
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in  connexion  with  the  vibrations  of  which  the  lines  are  probably 
produced  F  The  speculation  presents  itself^  whether  the  oecnr- 
rence  of  this  one  line  only  in  the  nebul»  may  not  indicate  a  form 
of  matter  more  elementary  than  nitrogen^  and  which  our  analysit 
has  not  yet  enabled  us  to  detect*. 

Observations  on  other  nebulae^  which  I  hope  to  make,  may 
throw  light  upon  these  and  other  considerations  connected  with 
these  wonderful  objects. 


LXXVL  On  the  Level  of  the  Sea  during  the  Gladal  Epoch. 
By  Archdeacon  Pratt. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  PhUoeophical  Magassine  and  JowmaL 

OSNTLBlfENj 

SINCE  I  sent  you  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  which 
published  in  your  Number  for  March^  I  have  seen  several 
letters  which  Mr.  Croll's  first  letter  has  drawn  forth ;  and  I  per- 
ceive that  I  have  omitted  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  drain  upon 
the  ocean  which  the  formation  of  Mr.  CrolPs  ice-sheet  would 
cause.  My  calculation  of  the  amount  of  rise  in  the  levd  of  the 
ocean  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  northern  latitudes  may  be 
all  right.  But  the  drain  upon  the  ocean  would  reduce  the  level 
so  as  to  make  my  starting-point  (the  equator)  much  lower,  I 
conceive  (probably  2000  feet),  than  the  rise  caused  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  ice-sheet.  This  therefore  most  materially  affects  the 
result. 

This  demand  for  water  to  form  the  ice*sheet  would  be  supplied 
in  part  (but  not  sufficiently)  from  the  southern  hemisphere;  for 
the  attraction  of  the  ice-sheet  in  the  north  would  produce  a  de- 
pression in  the  ocean  at  the  south  pole  and  parts  thereabout^ 
and  by  no  means  an  elevation. 

I  say  ^'by  no  means/'  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  some 
of  the  writers  and  calculators  in  this  problem  have  supposed  that 
they  see  an  analogy  between  the  perturbation  of  the  ocean  by  the 
moon  and  by  the  ice-sheet.  But  the  cases  are  quite  different. 
The  moon  is  a  free  body,  and  as  it  draws  the  ocean  so  it  draws 
the  earth's  centre ;  and  the  difference  of  effects  must  be  taken  to 
find  the  state  of  the  ocean  with  reference  to  the  earth's  centre, 

*  On  January  9, 1866,  the  author  observed  the  spectrum  of  comet  I. 
1866.  The  comet  appeared  in  his  telescope  as  an  oval  nebulous  mass  sur- 
rounding a  small  and  dim  nucleus.  The  prism  showed  that  the  nucleus 
was  self-luminous,  that  it  consisted  of  matter  in  the  state  of  ignited  gas/ 
and  that  this  matter  is  similar  in  constitution  to  the  gaseous  material  of 
some  of  the  nebula.  The  coma  sjiines  by  reflected  solar  light. — Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  5. 
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Not  ao  with  the  ice-sheet.  The  iee-sheet  is  rigidly  attaehed  to 
the  earthy  which  the  moon  is  not«  It  ma^  produce  a  strain  in 
the  solid  materials  of  the  earth  by  its  attraetion,  but  cannot  draw 
the  earth's  centre  to  it.  Hence  the  ice-sheet  will  have  its  whole 
effect  on  the  oceani  which  must  not  be  diminished  by  theoretic 
cally  applying  a  force  equal  to  the  attraction  on  the  centre  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

It  may  be  said.  But  the  moon  does  noi  actually  draw  the 
earth's  centre  to  it.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  because  the  earth-and- 
moon's  revolving  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity  produces 
a  centrifugal  force  in  each,  so  as  to  keep  each  in  its  place ;  and 
this  centrifugal  force  affects  not  only  the  centre,  but  the  ocean  too. 

It  is  not,  however,  strictly  true  that  the  moon  does  not  draw 
the  earth's  centre  to  it.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  orbit 
were  a  circle;  but  it  is  more  like  an  ellipse,  the  moon  sometimes 
receding,  sometimes  approaching  the  earth's  centre.  This  of. 
itself  might  perhaps  be  a  sufiBcient  answer  to  the  writer  who  says 
that  the  moon's  action  on  the  earth  and  ocean  would  not  be 
affected  if  it  were  rigidly  connected  with  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore  why  may  not  the  ice-sheet  be  considered  to  be  like  the  moon 
in  its  eflject  in  raising  the  water  opposite  to  it  as  well  as  under  and 
near  it  ?  But  the  proper  answer  is,  that  the  ice-sheet's  being 
rigidly  connected  with  the  earth's  centre  produces  a  force  which 
keeps  them  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  and  that  force 
has  no  effect  whatever  (as  the  centrifugal  force  between  the 
moon  and  earth  has)  on  the  ocean.  In  fact,  to  return  to  what  I 
said  at  first,  the  moon  is  a  free  body  with  reference  to  the  earth, 
but  the  ice-sheet  is  a  fixed  body* 

J.  H.  Pratt, 

Cslciitta»  April  20, 1866. 

LXXYII.  On  ike  Oburvaiwne  and  Cahndaiiana  required  iofind 
ike  Tidal  Reiardaiion  of  ike  EariWe  Roiaiion^  By  Professor 
W.  Thomson,  F.B,S.* 

THE  first  pubUeaium  of  any  definite  estimate  of  the  possible 
amount  of  the  diminution  of  rotatory,  velocity  experienced 
by  the  earth  through  tidal  friction  is  due,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ferrel,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Number  for  December  8, 
1853,  of  the  Astronomical  Journal  of  Cambridge,  United  States. 
It  is  founded  on  calculating  the  moment  round  the  earth's  centre 
of  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  on  a  regular  spheroidal  shell  of 
water  symmetrical  about  its  longest  axis,  this  being  (through  the 
influence  of  fluid  friction)  kept  in  a  position  inclined  backwards 

♦  From  the  Rede  Lecture.  Cambridge,  May  23,  18G6,  "  On  the  Dissi- 
pstion  of  Energy."    Communicsted  by  the  Author. 
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ftt  m  acnte  angle  to  the  line  firbm  the  earth's  centre  to  ihe  mooal 
One  of  the  simplert  ways  of  seeing  the  result  is  this  ^*^Fir8t,  by 
the  known  conclusions  as  to  the  attractions  of  ellipsoids,  or  stiU 
more  easily  by  the  consideration  of  the  proper  "spherical  har-> 
monic'^'*'  (or  Laplace's  coefficient)  of  the  second  degree,  we 
see  that  an  equipotential  surface  lying  close  to  the  bounding  anr* 
face  of  a  nearly  spherical  homogeneous  solid  ellipsoid  is  approxi^ 
mately  an  ellipsoid  with  axes  differing  from  one  another  by  three* 
fifths  of  the  amounts  of  the  differences  of  the  corresponding  axes  of 
theellipsoidal  boundary.  From  this  it  followsf  that  a  homogeneous 
prolate  spheroid  of  revolution  attracts  points  outside  it  approxi« 
mately  as  if  its  mass  were  collected  in  a  uniform  bar  having  ita 
ends  in  the  foci  of  the  equipotential  spheroid.  If,  for  example,  a 
globe  of  water  of  21,000^000  feet  radius  (this  being  nearly  enough 
the  earth's  radius)  be  altered  into  a  prolate  spheroid  with  longest 
radii  exceeding  the  shortest  radii  by  two  feet,  the  equipotential 
spheroid  will  have  longest  and  shortest  radii  differing  by  ^ 
of  a  foot.  The  foci  of  this  latter  will  be  at  7100  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  centre;  and  therefore  the  resultant  of  gravitation  be« 
tw^en  the  supposed  spheroid  of  water  and  external  bodies  will  be 
the  same  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  collected  in  a  uniform  bar  of 
14,200  feet  length.  But  by  a  well-known  proposition  t,  a  uni- 
form line  F  F  (a  diagram  is  unnecessary)  attracts  a  point  M 
in  the  line  MK  bisecting  the  angle  FMF.  Let  CQ  be  a 
perpendicular  from  G,  the  middle  point  of  P  F,  to  this  bisecting 
line  M  K.  If  C  M  be  60  x  21  x  10^  (the  moon's  distance),  and 
if  the  angle  F  C  M  be  45®,  we  find,  by  elementary  geometry, 
CQ=*02  of  a  foot  (about  ^  inch).  The  mass  of  a  globe  of 
water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  earth  is  1*1  x  10*^  tons  §.  And, 
the  moon's  mass  being  about  17^  of  the  earth's,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  moon  on  a  ton  at  the  earth's  distance  is  z;=  x  ^zttx, 
J  -^  ^  75      oO"^ 

or  270  QQQ  ^^  ?  *^^  ^'^'^^®'  ^''  ^^'  brevity,  we  call  a  ton  force 
the  ordinary  terrestrial  weight  of  a  ton — that  is  to  say, 
the  amount  of  the  earth's  attraction  on  a  ton  at  its  sur&ce. 

1*1  X  lO'' 
Hence  the  whole  force  of  the  moon  on  the  earth  is  Apy^^^v^  $. 

270,000 

or  4*1  X 10^^  tons  force.     If,  then,  the  tidal  disturbance  were 

exactly  what  we  have  supposed,  or  if  it  were  (however  irre- 

*  Thomson  and  Tait's  'Natural  Philosophy/  §  536  (4). 

t  Ibid.  §  601  and  $  480  (e).  %  Ibid.  §  480  (b)  and  (a). 

§  In  stating  large  masses,  if  English  measures  are  used  at  all,  the  ton  is 
convenient  J  because  it  is  1000  kilogrammes  nearly  enough  for  many  pnus 
tical  purposes  and  rough  estimates.  It  is  1016'047  kilogrammes;  ao  that 
a  ton  diminished  by  about  1'6  per  cent,  would  be  just  1(MM)  kilogrammes. 
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galsr)  sneh  as  to  harre  the  same  resultant  effect,  the  retardmg 
influence  of  the  moon's  attraction  would  be  that  of  4*1  x  10^^ 
tons  force  acting  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  and  in  a  line  passing 
the  centre  at  -^  of  a  foot  distance.  Or  it  would  be  the  same  as 
a  simple  frictional  resistance  (as  of  a  friction-brake)  consisting 
of  4*1  X 10'^  tons  force  acting  tangentialljr  against  the  motion 
of  a  pivot  or  axle  of  about  ^  inch  diameter.  To  estimate  the 
retardation  produced  by  this,  we  shall  suppose  the  square  of  the 
earth's  radius  of  gyration,  instead  of  being  §,  as  it  would  be  if 
the  mass  were  homogeneous,  to  be  ^  of  the  square  of  the  radius 
of  figure,  as  it  is  made  to  be,  by  Laplace's  probable  law  of 
the  increasing  density  inwards,  and  by  the  amount  of  precession 
calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  quite  rigid. 
Hence  (if  we  take  ^=32-2  feet  per  second  generated  per 
second,  and  the  earth's  mass  as  6*1  x  10*^  tons)  the  loss  of  an^^ 
gular  velocity  per  second,  on  the  other  suppositions  we  have 
made,  will  be 

82*2x4*lxl0»x*02         oq^    mii 
61 X  10«i  X  i(21  X  \{ff  ^'  ^'*^  ^  ^"     • 

The  loss  of  angular  velocity  in  a  century  would  be  81|  x  10^ 

1*28 
times   this,   or    -gSxlO"",  which  is  as  much  as    ^^   of 

27r 
QAAryTkf  tl^c  present  angular  velocity.    Thus  in  a  century  the 

earth  would  be  rotating  so  much  slower  that,  regarded  as  a 
time-keeper,  it  would  lose  about  one  second  and  a  quarter  in 
ten  million,  or  four  seconds  in  a  year.  And  the  accumulation 
of  effect  of  uniform  retardation  at  that  rate  would  throw  the 
earth  as  a  time-keeper  behind  a  perfect  chronometer  (set  to 
agree  with  it  in  rate  and  absolute  indication  at  any  time)  by  200 
seconds  at  the  end  of  a  century,  800  seconds  at  the  end  of  two 
centuries,  and  so  on.  In  the  present  very  imperfect  state  of  clock- 
making  (which  scarcely  produces  an  astronomical  clock  two  or 
three  times  more  accurate  than  a  marine  chronometer  or  good 
pocket-watch),  the  only  chronometer  by  which  we  can  check  the 
earth  is  one  which  goes  much  worse — the  moon.  The  marvel- 
lous skill  and  vast  labour  deVoted  to  the  lunar  theory  by  the  great 
physical  astronomers  Adams  andDelaunay,  seem  to  have  settled 
that  the  earth  has  really  lost  in  a  century  about  ten  seconds  of 
time  on  the  moon  corrected  for  perturbations.  M.  Delaunay  has 
suggested  that  the  true  cause  may  be  tidal  friction,  which  he 
has  proved  to  be  probably  sufficient  by  some  such  estimate  as 
the  preceding*.     But  the  many  disturbing  influences  to  which 

*  It  seems  hopeless,  without  waitiii{;  for  some  centuries,  to  srriYe  at 
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the  earth  is  exposed  render  it  a  very  untrustworthy  time-keeper. 
For  instance^  let  us  suppose  ice  to  melt  from  the  polar  regions 
(20°  round  each  pole^  we  may  say)  to  the  extent  of  something 
more  than  a  foot  thick,  enough  to  give  1*1  foot  of  water  over 
those  areas,  or  *066  of  a  foot  of  water  if  spread  over  the  whole 
globe,  which  would  in  reality  raise  the  sea-level  by  only  some  such 
almost  nndiseoverable  difference  as  |  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch.  This, 
or  the  reverse,  which  we  may  believe  might  happen  any  year^ 
and  could  certainly  not  be  detected  without  far  more  accurate 
observations  and  calculations  for  the  mean  sea-level  than  any 
hithei-to  made,  would  slacken  or  quicken  the  earth's  rate  as  a  time- 
keeper by  one-tenth  of  a  second  per  year*. 

Again,  an  excellent  suggestion,  supported  by  calculations  which 
show  it  to  be  not  improbable,  has  been  made  to  the  French  Aca« 
demy  by  M.  Dufour,  that  the  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation 
indicated  by  M.  Delaunay,  or  some  considerable  part  of  it,  may 
be  due  to  an  increase  of  its  moment  of  inertia  by  the  incorpora- 
tion  of  meteors  falling  on  its  surface.  If  we  suppose  the  pre- 
vious average  moment  of  momentum  of  the  meteors  round  the 
earth's  axis  to  be  zero,  their  influence  will  be  calculated  just  as 
I  have  calculated  that  of  the  supposed  melting  of  ice.  Thus 
meteors  falling  on  the  earth  in  fine  powder  (as  is  in  all  probabi- 
litv  the  lot  of  the  greater  number  that  enter  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere and  do  not  escape  into  external  space  again)  enough  to 
form  a  layer  about  ^  of  a  foot  thick  in  100  years,  if  of  twice 
the  density  of  water,  would  produce  the  supposed  retardation  of 

any  approach  to  an  exact  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  actual  re- 
tardation of  the  earth's  rotation  by  tidal  friction,  except  by  extensive  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  amounts  and  times  of  the  tides  on  the  shores  of 
continents  and  islands  in  all  seas,  and  much  assistance  from  true  dyna- 
mical theory  to  estimate  these  elements  all  over  the  sea.  But  suppoaiiig 
them  known  for  every  part  of  the  sea,  the  retardation  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion is  easily  calculated  by  quadratures. 

*  The  cailculation  is  simply  this.  Let  E  be  the  earth's  whole  mass,  a 
its  radius,  h  its  radius  of  gyration  before,  and  it'  after  the  supposed  melting 
of  the  ice,  and  W  the  mass  of  ice  melted.  Then,  since  |a^  is  the  square  of 
the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  thin  shell  of  water  supposed  spread  uniformly 
over  the  whole|  surface,  and  that  of  either  ice-cap  is,  very  approximately 
\  a*  {jasL^Xffy  we  have 

Eif  »=£*»+ Wa»r|- 1  (sin  20)*]. 
And,  by  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  moments  of  momentum,  the 
rotatory  velooitv  ot  the  earth  will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  radius 
of  gj'ration.  To  put  this  into  numbers,  we  take,  as  above,  ib's  ja'  and 
us  2\  X 10^.  And  as  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  5}  times  that 
of  vrater,  and  the  bulk  of  a  globe  is  the  area  of  its  surface  into  \  of  its 
radius, 

E:W::'5:^?  :-066. 
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10^  on  the  time  shown  by  the  earth's  rotation.  But  this  would  also 
accelerate  the  moon's  mean  motion  by  half  the  same  proportional 
amount ;  and  therefore  a  layer  of  meteor-dust  accumulating  at  the 
rate  of  ^  of  a  foot  per  century^  or  1  foot  in  8000  years,  would  suf- 
fice to  explain  Messrs.  Adams  and  Delaunay's  result.  I  see  no 
other  way  of  directly  testing  the  probable  truth  of  M.  Dufour's 
very  interesting  hypothesis  than  to  chemically  analyze  quanti- 
ties of  natural  dust  taken  from  any  suitable  localities  (such  dust, 
for  instance,  as  has  accumulated  in  two  or  three  thousand  years 
to  depths  of  many  feet  over  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  monu- 
ments). Should  a  considerable  amount  of  iron  with  a  large 
proportion  of  nickel  be  found  or  not  found,  strong  evidence  for 
•or  against  the  meteoric  origin  of  a  sensible  part  of  the  dust 
would  be  afforded. 

Another  source  of  error  in  the  earth  as  a  time-keeper,  which 
has  often  been  discussed,  is  its  shrinking  by  cooling.  But  I  find 
by  the  estimates  1  have  given  elsewhere*  of  the  present  state  of 
deep  underground  temperatures,  and  by  takiug  xt^^^o^  as  the 
vertical  contraction  per  degree  Centigrade  of  cooling  in  the  earth's 
crust,  that  the  gain  of  time  by  the  earth,  regarded  as  a  clocks 
would  not  in  a  century  amount  to  more  than  ^^  of  a  second, 
or  7(/00  of  the  amount  estimated  above  as  conceivably  due  to 
tidal  friction. 


-LXXVIII.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 
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[CoDtiDued  from  p.  477*] 

March  15,  1866. — Lieut.- General  Sabine,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

rilHE  following  communication  was  read  : — • 
JL     ''  On  a  possible  Geological  Cause  of  Changes  in  the  Position  of 
the  Axis  of  the  Earth's  Crust."     By  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  G.S. 

At  a  time  when  the  causes  which  have  led  to  climatal  changes  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe  are  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  but 
little  apology  is  needed  for  calling  the  attention  of  this  Society  to 
what  possibly. may  have  been  one  of  these  causes,  though  it  has 
apparently  hitherto  escaped  observation. 

That  great  changes  of  climate  have  taken  place,  at  all  events  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  is  one  of  the  best-established  facts 
of  geology,  and  that  corresponding  changes  have  not  been  noticed  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  southern  hemisphere  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered due  rather  to  a  more  limited  amount  of  geological  observa- 
tion than  to  an  absence  of  the  phenomena  indicative  of  such  alte- 
rations in  climatal  conditions  havmg  occurred. 

The  evidence  of  the  extreme  refrigeration  of  this  portion  of  the 

*  "  Secular  Cooling  of  the  Earth."  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  1862;  and  Philosophical  Magazine,  Janiuuy  1863, 
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eartk  at  the  Glacial  Period  ia  constanti  j  reeeiying  fresh  corrohoration ; 
and  yarions  theories  hare  been  proposed  which  account  for  this  acoes- 
sion  of  cold  in  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  manner. 

Variations  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water^  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gulf-stream,  the.  greater  or  less  eccentridtj  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  the  passage  of  the  ^bur  System  through  a  cold  region 
in  space,  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun, 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi« 
spheres,  as  consequent  upon  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  eren 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  and  oon- 
sequent  displacements  of  the  polar  axis,  have  all  been  adduced  as 
causes  calculated  to  produce  the  effects  observed ;  and  the  reasoning 
founded  on  each  of  these  data  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  all. 

The  possibility  of  any  material  change  in  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  earth  has  been  so  distinctly  denied  by  Laplace*  and  all  succeeding 
astronomers,  that  any  theory  involving  such  a  change,  however 
tempting  as  affording  a  solution  of  certain  difficulties,  has  been  re* 
jected  by  nearly  all  geologists  as  untenable. 

Sir  Henry  Jamesf^  however,  writing  to  the  'Athenaeum'  news- 
paper in  1860,  stated  that  he  had  long  since  arrived  at  the  oonduffloa 
that  there  was  no  possible  explanation  of  some  of  the  geol<^cal  phe- 
nomena testifying  to  the  climate  at  certain  spots  having  gready  vuied 
at  different  periods,  without  the  supposition  of  constant  chuiges  in 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation.  He  then,  Ajuffiiming 
as  an  admitted  fact  that  the  earth  is  at  present  a  fluid  mass  with  a 
hardened  crust,  showed  that  slaty  cleavage,  dislocations,  and  undu- 
lations in  the  various  strata  are  results  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  crust  of  the  earth  having  to  assume  a  new  external  form,  if  caused 
to  revolve  on  a  new  axis,  and  advanced  the  theory  that  the  elevation 
of  mountain-chains  of  larger  extent  than  at  present  known  produced 
these  changes  in  the  position  of  the  poles. 

The  subject  was  discussed  in  further  letters  from  Sir  Henry  James, 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  Professors  Beete  Jukes  and  Hennessy,  and 
others ;  but  throughout  the  discussion  the  principal  question  at  issue 
seems  to  have  been  whether  any  elevation  of  a  mountain-mass  could 
sensibly  affect  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  globe  as  a 
whole ;  and  the  general  verdict  was  in  the  negative. 

At  an  earlier  period  (1848)  the  late  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  a  short 
but  conclusive  paper  in  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  '^  pointed  out  what  would  have  been  the  effect  had  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  earth  not  originally  corresponded  with  the  axis  of 
figure,  and  also  mentioned  some  considerations  which  appear  to  have 
been  absent  from  Laplace's  calculations. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  however,  in  common  with  other  astronomers, 
appears  to  have  regtutled  the  earth  as  consisting  of  a  soHd  nudeua 
with  a  body  of  water  distributed  over  a  portion  of  its  surface ;  and 
there  can  be  but  litUe  doubt  that,  on  this  assumption  of  the  soUditf 
of  the  earth,  the  usually  received  doctrines  as  to  the  general  per- 
sistence of  the  direction  of  the  poles  are  almost  unassailable. 

♦  Mdoanique  Celeste,  vol.  v.  p.  H.  f  Athenwum,  Aug.  25,  ISSO,  Ao, 
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Directly,  howeyer,  that  we  argue  from  the  contrary  assumption, 
that  the  solid  portion  of  the  globe  consists  of  a  comparatively  thin 
but  to  some  extent  rigid  crusti  with  a  fluid  nucleus  of  incandes- 
cent mineral  matter  within,  and  that  this  crust,  from  various  causes, 
is  liable  to  changes  disturbing  its  equilibrium,  it  becomes  apparent 
.that  such  disturbances  may  lead,  if  not  to  a  diange  in  the  position 
of  the  general  axis  of  the  globe,  yet  at  all  events  to  a  change  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  soUd  crust  and  the  fluid  nucleus,  and  in  con- 
sequence to  a  change  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  so  far  as  the  former  is 
concerned. 

The  existence  in  the  centre  of  the  globe  of  a  mass  of  mattor  fluid 
by  heat,  though  accepted  as  a  fact  by  many  (if  not  most)  geologists, 
has  no  doubt  been  oilled  in  question  by  some,  and  among  them  a 
few  of  great  eminence.  The  gradual  increase  of  temperature,  how- 
ever, which  is  found  to  take  place  as  we  descend  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  which  has  been  observed  in  mines  and  deep 
borings  all  over  the  world,  the  existence  of  hot  springs,  some  .of 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  the  traces  of  volcanic  action, 
either  extinct  or  still  in  operation,  which  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
afford  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  central  heat. 

And  though  we  are  at  present  unacquainted  with  the  exact  law 
of  the  increment  of  heat  at  different  depths,  and  though,  no  doubt, 
under  enormous  pressure  the  temperature  of  the  fusing-point  of  all 
substances  may  be  considerably  raised,  yet  the  fact  of  the  heat  in- 
creasing with  the  depth  from  the  suHTace  seems  <80  well  established 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  a  certain  depth  such  a  degree  of 
heat  must  be  attained  as  would  reduce  all  mineral  matter  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  into  a  state  of  fusion.  When  once  this  point  was 
attained,  it  seems  probable  that  there  would  be  no  very  great  variation 
in  the  temperature  of  the  internal  mass ;  but  whether  the  whole  is 
in  one  uniform  state  of  fluidity,  or  whether  there  is  a  mass  of  solid 
matter  in  the  centre  of  the  fluid  nucleus,  are  questions  which  do  not 
affect  the  hypothesis  about  to  be  considered. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  regard  the  earth  as  a  solid  or  nearly 
solid  mass  throughout,  consider  that  many  volcanic  phenomena  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  chemical  theory,  which  has  received  the  sup- 
port among  others,  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  But  apart  from  the  consi- 
deration that  such  chemical  action  must  of  necessity  be  limited  in  its 
duration,  the  existence  of  local  seas  of  fluid  matter,  resultmg  from 
the  heat  generated  by  intense  chemical  action,  would  hardly  account 
for  the  increase  of  heat  at  great  depths  in  places  remote  from  volcanic 
centres ;  and  the  rapid  transmission  of  shocks  of  earthquakes  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  upheaval  and  subsidence  as  evidenced  by  the 
thickness  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  seem  inconsistent  either  with  the 
general  soUdit^  of  the  globe  or  any  very  great  thickness  of  its  crust. 

The  supposition  that  the  sradual  oscillations  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  of  which  we  have  evidence  all  over  the  world  as  having  taken 
place  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  earliest  known  strata  up  to  the 
present  time»  are  due  to  the  alternate  inflation  by  gas  and  the  subse- 
quent depletion  of  certain  vast  bladdery  cavities  in  the  crust. of  the 
earth,  can  hardly  be  generally  accepted. 
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Those  who  wish  to  gee  the  arguments  for  and  against  tlie  theoiy  of 
there  being  a  fluid  nucleus  within  the  earth's  crust,  will  find  them 
well  and  fairlj  stated  in  Nanmann'a  'Lehrbuch  der  Geognone'*. 
Mj  object  is,  not  to  discuss  that  question,  but  to  point  out  what» 
assuming  the  theory  to  be  true,  would  be  some  of  the  effects  result- 
ing from  such  a  condition  of  things,  more  especially  as  affecting  cli- 
matal  changes.  The  agreement  or  disagreement  between  these  hy- 
pothetical results  and  observed  facts  may  ultimately  assist  in  testing 
the  truth  of  the  assumption. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  we  can  conceive  of  the  relations  to 
each  o^her  of  a  solid  crust  and  a  fluid  nucleus  in  rotation  together 
is  that  of  a  sphere. 

Let  ACBD  be  a  hollow  sphere  composed  of  solid  materiaiB 
and  of  perfectly  uniform  thickness  and  density,  and  let  it  be  filled 
with  the  fluid  matter  £,  over  which  the  solid  shell  can  freely  move, 
and  let  the  whole  be  in  uniform  rotation  about  an  axis  F  O^  the  line 
C  D  representing  the  equator.    It  is  evident  that  in  such  a  ease,  the 


hollow  sphere  being  in  perfect  equilibrium,  its  axis  and  that  of  its 
fluid  contents  would  perpetually  coincide.  If,  however,  the  equili- 
brium of  the  shell  or  crust  be  destroyed,  as,  for  instance,  by  the 
addition  of  a  mass  of  extraneous  matter  at  H,  midway  between 
the  pole  and  the  equator,  not  only  would  the  position  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  be  slightly  affected  by  the  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  now  irregular  sphere^  but  the  centrifu- 
gal force  of  the  excess  of  matter  at  H  would  gradually  draw  over 
the  shell  towards  D  until,  by  diding  over  the  nucleus,  it  attained  its 
greatest  possible  distance  from  the  centre  of  revolution  by  arriving 
at  the  equator.  The  resultant  effect  would  be  that  though  the 
whole  sphere  continued  to  revolve  around  an  axis  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  line  F  G,  yet  the  position  of  the  pole  of  the  hollow 
shell  would  have  been  changed  by  45%  as  by  the  passage  of  H  to 
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ihe  equator  the  points  I  and  K  would  have  been  brought  to  the 
poles  bj  spirals  eonstantlj  decreasing  in  diameter,  while  A  and  B,  by 
spirals  constantly  increasing,  would  have  at  last  come  to  describe 
circles  midway  between  the  poles  and  the  equator. 

The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  hollow  sphere  and  that  of  its  fluid 
contents  would  now  again  coincide,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  per- 
petually unless  some  fresh  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  shell 
took  place. 

If  mstead  of  the  addition  of  fresh  matter  at  H  we  had  supposed 
an  excayation  or  removal  of  some  portion  of  the  shell,  a  movement 
in  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  shell  would  also  have  ensued,  since  from 
the  diminished  centrifugal  force  of  that  portion  of  the  hollow^phere 
where  the  excavation  had  taken  place,  it  would  no  longer  equipoise 
the  corresponding  portion  on  the  opposite  side  at  I,  and  the  exca- 
vated spot  would  eventually  find  its  way  to  the  pole. 

In  order  more  dearly  to  exhibit  these  effects,  I  have  prepared  a 
model  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S., 
in  which  a  wheel  representing  a  section  of  a  hollow  sphere  has  its  axi^, 
upon  which  it  can  freely  turn,  fixed  in  a  frame,  which  is  itself  made 
to  revolve  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  its  rotation  passes  through 
one  of  the  diameters  of  the  wheel,  and  coincides  with  what  would  be 
the  axis  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  wheel  is  a  section.  . 

In  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  are  a  number  of  adjustable  screws 
with  heavy  heads,  so  that,  by  screwing  any  of  them  in  or  out,  the 
addition  of  matter  or  its  abstraction  at  any  part  of  the  sphere  may  be 
represented. 

If  by  adjusting  these  screws  the  wheel  could  be  brought  into  perfect 
equilibrium,  its  position  upon  its  own  axis  would  remain  unchanged 
in  whatever  position  it  was  originally  placed,  notwithstanding  any 
amount  of  rotation  being  given  to  the  frame  in  which  it  is  hung ; 
but  practically  it  is  found  that  with  a  certain  given  position  of  the 
screws  a  certain  part  of  the  wheel  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  frame, 
or  becomes  the  pole  around  which  the  sphere  revolves.  The  rim  of 
the  wheel  is  graduated  so  as  to  show  the  position  of  the  poles  in 
all  cases,  and  generally  speaking  the  wheel  always  settles  down  after 
rotation  with  the  pole  within  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  same  spot, 
if  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  adjustment  of  the  screws, 
though  of  course  what  was  the  uppermost  pole  may  become  the 
lower  one ;  and  in  some  cases  the  wneel  may  be  tn  ttquilihrio  with  a 
projecting  screw  either  above  or  below  the  equator,  in  which  case 
there  may  be  four  readings  on  the  circle  at  the  index-point,  according 
as  the  one  pole  or  the  other  is  uppermost,  and  the  projecting  screw 
is  above  or  below  the  equator. 

"With  the  screws  on  the  wheel  evenly  balanced,  a  slight  alteration 
in  the  adjustment  of  any  of  them  immediately  tells  upon  the  position 
of  what,  for  convenience  sake,  may  be  called  the  poles,  except,  in- 
deedy  in  such  cases  as  screwing  outwards  those  alreaay  at  the  equator, 
•or  making  similar  alterations  m  the  adjustment  of  two  screws  at  equal 
-distances  on  either  side  of  one  of  the  poles.  If  a  screw  be  turned 
outwards  so  as  notably  to  project  at  any  spot,  no  matter  how  near 
to  the  pole*  it  will  be  found,  after  the  machme  has  been  a  short  time 
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in  reTolution,  in  the  region  of  the  eqnator.  Or  again,  if  one  or» 
better  still,  two  opposite  screws  at  the  equator  be  tamed  inward^ 
they  will  be  found  after  a  short  period  of  reroluticHi  at  the  poles. 

Now  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that,  though  the  crust  was  par- 
tially covered  by  water,  the  earth,  instead  of  being  a  spheroid,  was  a 
perrect  sphere,  consistiog  of  a  hardened  crust  of  moderate  thicknesa 
supported  on  a  fluid  nudeus  over  which  the  crust  could  travel  freely 
in  any  direction,  but  both  impressed  with  the  same  original  rotatory 
motion,  so  that  without  some  disturbing  cause  they  would  eontinoe 
to  revolve  for  ever  upon  the  same  axis,  and  as  if  they  were  one  homo- 
geneous body.  Let  us  assume,  moreover,  that  this  crust,  though  in 
perfeA  equilibrium  on  its  centre  of  rotation,  was  not  evenly  spherical 
externally,  but  had  certain  projecting  portions,  such  as  would  be 
represented  in  Nature  by  continents  and  islands  rising  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  evident  that  so  long  as  those  continents  and  islands  remained 
unaltered  in  their  condition  and  extent,  the  relative  position  of  the  cmat 
to  the  enclosed  fluid  nucleus  would  renuiin  unaltered  also.  But  sup- 
posing those  projecting  masses  were  either  further  upheaved  from 
some  internal  cause,  or  worn  down  and  ground  away  by  the  sea  or 
by  subaerial  agency  and  deposited  elsewhere,  it  seems  impossible  bat 
that  the  same  effects  must  ensue  as  we  see  resulting  upon  the  modd 
from  the  elevation  and  depression  of  certain  screws,  and  that  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  crust  of  the  sphere  would  be  changed  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  assumed  a  fresh  position  upon  its  fluid  nudeaai 
though  the  axis  of  the  whole  sphere  might  have  retaine4  its  original 
direction,  or  have  altered  from  it  only  in  the  slightest  de^;ree. 

An  irregular  accumulation  of  ice  at  one  or  both  of  the  poles,  auch 
as  is  supposed  by  M.  Adh^mar,  would  act  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
elevation  of  the  land ;  and  even  assuming  that  the  whole  land  had 
disappeared  from  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  yet  if  by  marine  car- 
rents  the  shallower  parts  of  the  universal  ocean  were  deepened  and 
the  deeper  parts  filled  up,  there  would,  owing  to  the  different  speeifie 
gravity  of  tne  transported  soil  and  the  dispkoed  water,  be  a  disturb* 
anoe  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  crust,  and  a  consequent  change  in  the 
position  of  its  axis  of  rotation. 

Now  if  all  this  be  true  of  a  sphere,  it  will  also,  subject  to 
certain  modifications,  be  true  of  a  spheroid  so  slightly  oblate  as  oar 
globe. 

The  main  difference  in  the  two  oases  is,  that  in  a  sphere  the  oroat 
ma^  assume  any  position  upon  the  nucleus  without  any  alteration 
in  its  structure,  while  in  the  case  of  the  movement  of  a  spheroidal 
crust  over  a  similar  spheroidal  nucleus,  every  portion  of  its  internal 
structure  must  be  more  or  less  disturbed,  as  the  curvature  at  each 
point  will  be  slightly  altered. 

The  extent  of  the  resistance  to  an  alteration  of  position  arising  from 
tills  cause  will  depend  upon  the  oblateness  of  the  spheroid  and  the 
thickness  and  rigidity  of  the  crust ;  while  the  thidcer  the  latter  i% 
the  less  al^  will  be  the  proportionate  effect  of  such  elevations^  soba^ 
deuces,  and  denudations  as  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted*  The 
question  of  friction  upon  the  nucleus  is  also  one  that  would  hmjp  jto 
be  considered,  as  the  mtemal  matter  though  fluid  might  be  visooasl 
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It  wiQ  of  eourse  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  elevations  and  deprei^ 
mons  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  not,  on  the  theory  now  under 
consideration,  regarded  according  to  the  proportion  thej  bear  to  the 
earth's  radius,  but  according  to  their  relation  to  the  thickness  of  the 
earth's  crust ;  and  that,  even  assuming  Mr.  Hopkins's  extreme  esti* 
mate  to  be  true,  yet  elevations  or  depressions,  such  as  we  know  to 
have  taken  place,  of  8000  or  10,000  feet,  bear  an  appreciable  ratio 
to  the  800  or  1000  miles  which  he  assigns  as  the  thickness  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  extremely  ingenious  specu- 
lations of  Mr.  Hopkins  are  based  on  the  phenomena  of  precession 
and  nutation,  and  that  if  once  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the 

rsition  of  the  axift  of  rotation  of  the  earth's  crust  be  admitted,  it 
not  improbable  that  the  value  of  some  of  the  data  upon  which 
the  calculations  of  these  movements  are  founded  may  be  affected. 

The  supposition  of  the  thickness  of  the  crust  being  so  great  seems 
also  not  only  entirely  at  variance  with  observed  facts  as  to  the  in- 
crease of  heat  on  descending  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
to  have  been  felt  by  Mr.  Hopkins  himself  to  offer  such  obstacles  to 
any  communication  between  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  its  interior, 
that  he  has  had  recourse  to  an  hypothesis  of  large  spaces  in  the  crust 
at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface,  and  filled  with  easily-fusible  ma- 
terials, in  order  to  account  for  volcanic  and  other  phenomena. 

But  though  it  may  be  possible  to  account  for  volcanoes  upon 
such  an  assumption,  yet,  as  already  observed,  the  phenomena  of 
elevation  and  depression,  such  as  we  find  to  have  taken  place,  and 
more  especially  the  existence  of  vast  geological  faults,  cannot  without 
enormous  difficulty  be  reconciled  with  such  a  theory. 

Taking  the  increment  of  heat  as  l^  Fahrenheit  for  every  55  or  60 
feet*  in  descent,  a  temperature  of  2400^  Fahr.  would  be  reached  at 
about  25  miles,  sufficient  to  keep  in  fusion  such  rocks  as  basalt,  green- 
stone, and  porphyry ;  and  such  a  thickness  appears  much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  fluctuations  in  level,  and  the  internal  contortions  and 
fractures  of  the  crust  which  are  everywhere  to  be  observed.  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  on  the  assumption  of  the  temperature  of  sub- 
terranean fusion  b^g  3000°  Fahr.,  considers  that  the  thickness  of 
the  film  which  separates  us  from  the  fiery  ocean  beneath  would  be 
about  34  miles. 

Even  assuming  a  thickness  of  50  miles,  so  as  to  make  still  greater 
allowance  for  the  increased  difficulty  of  fusion  under  heavy  pressure, 
the  thickness  of  the  crust  would  only  form  one-eightietb  part  of  the 
radius  of  the  earth;  or  if  we  represent  the  earth  by  a  globe  13 
feet  in  diameter,  the  crust  would  be  one  inch  in  thickness,  while  the 
difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  would  be  half 
an  inch. 

In  such  a  case,  the  elevation  or  wearing  away  of  continents  such 
as  are  at  present  in  existence,  rising,  as  some  of  them  do,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  an  average  above  the  mean  sea-level,  would 
oanse  a  great  dbturbanoe  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  crust,  sufficient 

.*  Faf^  '  AdTMioed  Text-book  of  Geology,'  p.  30. 
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to  OTercome  considerable  resistance  in  its  attempts  to  regain  a  state 
of  equilibriam  by  a  movement  over  its  fluid  nucleus. 

Whether  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  was  not  in  early  geo- 
logical times  less  than  at  present,  so  as  to  render  it  more  susceptible 
of  alterations  in  position — whether  the  spheroid  of  the  fluid  mineral 
nucleus  corresponds  in  form  with  the  spheroid  of  water  which  Rires 
the  general  contour  of  the  globe — whether  or  no  there  are  eleTa- 
tions  and  depressions  upon  the  nucleus  corresponding  to  some  extent 
with  the  configuration  of  the  outer  crust,  and  whether  the  motion 
of  the  crust  upon  it,  besides  effecting  chmatal  chanees,  might  not 
also  lead  to  some  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  land,  and  produce 
some  of  the  other  phenomena  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  James,  are 
questions  which  I  will  leave  for  others  to  discuss. 

My  object  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  what  appears  to  me  the 
fact,  that  if,  as  there  seems  reason  to  suppose,  our  globe  consbts  of 
a  solid  crust  of  no  great  thickness  restine  on  a  fluid  nucleus,  either 
with  or  without  a  solid  central  core,  and  if  this  crust,  as  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove,  is  liable  to  great  disturbances  in  its  equi- 
hbrium,  then  it  of  necessity  follows  that  changes  take  place  in  the 
position  of  the  crust  with  regard  to  the  nucleus,  and  an  alteration 
m  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  so  far  as  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  concerned,  ensues. 

Without  in  the  slightest  degree  undervaluing  other  causes  which 
may  lead  to  climatal  changes,  I  think  that  possibly  we  may  have 
here  a  vera  causa  such  as  would  account  for  extreme  variations  from 
a  Tropical  to  an  Arctic  temperature  at  the  same  spot,  in  a  simpler 
and  more  satbfactory  manner  than  any  other  hypothesis. 

The  former  existence  of  cold  in  what  are  now  warm  latitudes  might, 
and  probably  did  in  part,  arise  from  odier  causes  than  a  change  in 
the  axis  of  rotation,  but  no  other  hypothesis  can  well  account  for 
the  existence  of  traces  of  an  almost  tropical  vegetation  within  the 
Arctic  circle. 

Of  the  former  existence  of  such  a  vegetation,  the  evidence,  though 
strong,  is  not  conclusive.  But  if  the  fossil  plants  of  Melville  Island, 
in  lat.  75°  N.*,  which  appear  to  agree  generically  with  those  from 
the  English  coal-measures,  really  grew  upon  the  spot  where  they  were 
now  discovered,  they  seem  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  pole  since  the  period  at  which  they  grew,  aa 
such  vegetation  must  be  considered  impossible  in  so  high  a  latitude. 

The  corals  and  Orthoceratites  from  Griffiths  Island  and  Corn- 
wallis  Island,  and  the  liassic  Ammonites  from  Point  Wilkie,  Prince 
Patrick's  Island,  tell  the  same  story  of  the  former  existence  of  some- 
thing like  a  subtropical  climate  at  places  at  present  well  within  the 
Arctic  circle. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughtonf,  in  describmg  the 
fossils  collected  by  Sir  F.  L.  M<^Clintock,  ''The  discoveiy  of  such 
fossils  in  ntu,  in  76^  N.  latitude,  is  calculated  to  throw  consider- 
able doubt  upon  the  theories  of  climate,  which  would  account  for 
all  past  changes  of  temperature  by  chai^;e8  in  the  relative  poaitioa 
»  I^U,  'PrmoipleB  of  Geolcwy,'  1863,  p.  88. 
t  Jounud  of  the  JSoyal  Dnbhn  Bodety,  roL  i  jp.244 
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of  land  and  water  on  the  earth's  snrface  •/'  and  I  think  that  all 
geoloffbts  will  agree  with  this  remark,  and  feel  that  if  the  poseihilitj 
of  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  axia  of  rotation  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  were  once  aidmitted,  it  would  smooth  oyer  many  difficulties 
th^now  encounter. 

That  some  such  change  is  indeed  taking  place  at  the  present 
moment  may  not  unreasonahly  be  inferred  from  the  observations  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  who^  in  his  Report  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
fbr  1861,  makes  use  of  the  following  language,  though  *'only  for 
the  sake  of  embodyinj^  his  description  of  the  observed  facts,'*  as 
he  refers  the  discrepancies  noticed  to  **  some  peculiarity  of  the  instru- 
ment  The  Transit  Circle  and  Collimators  still  present  those 

appearances  of  agreement  between  themselves  and  of  change  with 
respect  to  the  stavB  which  seem  explicable  only  on  one  of  two  sup* 
positions — that  the  ground  itself  shifts  with  respect  to  the  general 
£arth,  or  that  the  Ajob  of  Rotation  changes  its  position." 


GEOLOGICAL  80CIETT. 

[CoiLtmued  from  p.  482.] 

April  25, 1866.— Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Char. 

The  following  communications  were  read :— - 

1.  ''  Additional  documents  relating  to  the  Volcanic  Eruptions  at 
die  Kaimeni  Islands."    By  Commander  Brine,  of  H.M.S.  '  Racer.* 

In  these  documents  it  was  stated  that  the  active  volcano  now 
forming  part  of  Neo  Kaimeni  Island  continues  to  increase  in  size 
by  the  addition  of  volcanic  matter  ejected  from  the  crater,  and  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  new  island  situated  to  the  south-west, 
near  St.  George's  Bay,  is  considerably  less  than  at  first*  The  new 
island  contains  the  crater  of  a  second  volcano,  30  feet  in  height, 
with  a  circular  base  of  300  yards ;  and,  judging  from  the  soundings 
obtained  at  Paleo  Kaimeni  and  St.  George's  Bay,  it  is  probable  that 
the  island  will  eventually  fill  up  the  bay. 

2.  "  Report  to  the  Eparch  of  Santorino  on  the  Eruptions  at  the 
Kaimeni  Islands."     By  M.  Fouqu6. 

Since  the  eruptions  at  Santorino  earthquakes  have  become  much 
less  violent  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  fears  of  the  in- 
habitants have  been  unnecessarily  great.  A  new  fissure  has  been 
opened  between  George  Island  and  Aphroessa ;  and  lava  and  torrents 
of  steam  have  issued  from  this  vent,  as  well  as  much  gas.  The  non- 
existence of  a  crater  was  considered  by  M.  Fouqu6  to  be  due  to  the 
small  quantity  of  ejected  matter  and  the  feebleness  of  the  eruption. 
M.  Ste.-Claire  DevUle  has  shown  that  there  exists  a  certain  relation 
between  the  degree  of  intensity  of  a  volcano  in  action  and  the  nature 
of  the  volatile  elements  ejected ;  and  M.  Fouqu^  has  been  enabled 
to  establish  the  truth  of  this  law.  Thus,  in  an  eruption  of  maximum 
intensity,  the  predominant  volatile  product  is  chloride  of  sodium, 
accompanied  by  the  salts  of  soda  and  potash ;  an  eruption  of  the 
second  order  gives  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  iron ;  ia  the 
third  degree,  sulphuric  acid  and  salts  of  ammonia ;  and  in  the  fourth 
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or.  mott  feeble  phaae,  eteain  onljr>  ynth  caibonic  add  and  oom- 
bostiUe  gases.  The  eruption  at  Neo  Kaimeni  has  never  ezeeeded 
the  third  degree  of  intensity;  and  when  it  excited  the  greatest 
alann>  it  gave  off  only  sulphuric  acid,  steam,  and  combustible  gases. 

3.  "  Remarks  upon  the  Interval  ofTime  which  has  passed  between 
the  formation  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Valley-gravels  of  part  of 
England  and  France;  with  notes  on  the  character  of  the  Holes 
bored  in  rocks  by  MoUusca."    By  A.  l^ylor,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  difficulties  attending  investigations  into  the  relative  ages  of 
gravel-deposits  having  been  stated,  and  a  ritumS  given  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  opinions  now  current  on  the  subject  had  been  arrived 
at,  Mr.  Tylor  proceeded  to  combat  the  view  that  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Valley-gravels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long 
interval  of  time.  The  conclusion  that  man  had  existed  on  the  earth 
from  so  distant  a  date  as  is  required  by  Mr.  Prestwich's  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and 
other  rivers  was  also  considered  untenable,  and  to  prove  that  the 
theory  requiring  it  is  erroneous. 

Accepting  Mr.  Godwin-Austen's  theory  of  the  Pleistocene  age  of 
the  English  Channel,  the  author  inferred  from  it  that  the  excavation 
of  the  transverse  valleys  of  the  south-east  of  England  was  similar  td 
that  of  the  valleys  of  Devonshire,  which  he  considers  to  have  been 
excavated  in  remote  geological  periods,  and  to  have  been  filled  with 
gravel  prior  to  the  period  of  the  valley-gravels,  at  which  time  the 
valleys  were  re- excavated.  He  then  brought  forward  evidence  to 
show  that,  in  the  case  of  the  small  valley  in  which  Kenfs  Hole  (180 
feet  above  the  sea-level)  is  situated,  the  gravel  has  been  swept  away 
from  the  valley  during  an  epoch  immediately  preceding  the  historic 
period,  and  without  any  appearance  of  great  denudation  of  the  older 
rocks,  leaving  what  may  be  called  High-  and  Low-level  Valley- 
gravels  on  its  slopes  as  remanid  deposits ;  and  in  support  of  tlua 
view  he  mentioned  the  presence  of  human  implements  in  these 
gravels,  the  existence  of  Pholas-perforations  on  the  face  of  the  rock 
in  which  are  the  two  openings  of  Kent's  Hole  (showing  that  little 
Weathering  had  taken  place  since),  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  a 
bed  of  red  clay,  or  loess,  80  feet  thick,  and  220  feet  at  its  base  above 
the  sea-level. 

The  age  of  the  Kent's  Hole  Valley  was  identified  with  that  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Somme,  on  account  of  the  similar  position  of  the 
gravels  and  of  the  raised  beaches  at  the  coast-line,  as  well  as  the 
similarity  of  levels  and  of  the  organic  contents  of  the  detritus  in  the 
two  valleys. 

In  .conclusion  Mr.  Tylor  gave  a  note  on  the  character  of  holes 
bored  in  rocks  by  Molluscs,  with^  especial  reference  to  the  bored 
rocks  at  Kent's  Hole  and  Marychurch,  about  200  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  probably 
been  formed  by  Pholas  dactylus. 

May  9.— Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,F.R.S.,Pre8„  in  theChair. 
The  following  communications  were  read :— - 
1.  '«  On  a  new  species  of  Acantkodet  from  the  Cpal-Bhales  of 
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LpbgtoQ."    By  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egeiton,  Bare.,  M.P.,  P.R.8.» 
F.G.S. 

Owing  to  the  kindneas  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Longton,  the  author  had 
been  enabled  to  examine  a  considerable  collection  of  apecimens  of 
the  Acanthodean  fishes  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Coal-fi^d.  The 
specimens  were  all  imperfect,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  fish  being 
rarely  preserved,  and  even  when  present  bebg  in  a  very  mutilated 
condition ;  but  Sir  Philip  Egerton  had  been  able  to  determine  the 
distinctness  of  at  least  one  species,  which  he  now  described  as 
Acanthode8  Wardi,  This  species  was  far  less  bulky  and  more  elon- 
gated than  A,  Bronni  from  the  Saarbriick  Coal-field  ;  but  it  was  not 
so  slender  as  A,  gracilis  from  the  Permian  beds  of  Klein  Neudorf. 

2.  "  A  sketch  of  the  Gravels  and  Drift  of  the  Fenland."  By  Harry 
Seeley,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

.  By  the  FenJand  was  understood  the  flat  country  west  of  the 
Ghalk  Hills  of  Norfolk,  from  Hunstanton  to  Cambridge,  thence  to 
Bedford,  and  northwards  to  Peterborough.  Three  kinds  of  Drift 
were  described  as  occurring  in  this  region — ^namely,  Boulder-clay 
covering  the  high  land,  a  coarse  gravel  which  caps  the  hills,  and  the 
fine  gravel  of  the  plains.  Mr.  Seeley  gave  firet  a  sketch  of  their 
distribution  over  the  area  under  consideration,  and  then  described 
some  of  their  most  important  exposures,  especially  the  sections  at 
March,  Barnwell,  and  Hunstanton.  He  also  gave  lists  of  the 
marine  shells  found  at  March,  occurring  between  Boulder- clays,  and 
those  found  at  Hunstanton,  which  are  of  much  later  date  ;  also  of 
the  bones  and  land  and  freshwater  shells  found  at  Barnwell,  including 
one  bone  described  as  having  been  cut  by  man  previous  to  deposi- 
tion in  the  gravel. 

.  Comparing  the  drift  of  the  Fenland  with  that  of  the  Bastem 
Counties,  Mr.  Seeley  inferred  that  the  brown  clay  of  the  latter  dis- 
trict corresponds  with  the  brown  boulder-clay,  which  is  the  oldest 
drift-deposit  in  the  former,  and  that  the  hill-gravel,  the  blue  boulder- 
day,  and  perhaps  the  shell-bed  of  March,  oorrespond  to  the  Con-> 
torted  Drift. 

3.  '*  Additional  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake-country.'^  ^ 
By  Prof.  R.  Harkness,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8.,  and  H.  Nicholson,  Esq. 
With  a  Note  on  the  Trilobites ;  by  J.  W.  Salter,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  authors  having  first  communicated  the  following  additions 
to  the  fauna  of  the  Skiddaw  slates — namely,  from  the  lower  strata, 
Pkacops  Ntcholsani,  n.  sp.,  JEglina  binodoM,  and  Lingula  brevis ;  and 
from  the  upper  beds,  Diplograpsus  teretiusculus  and  Agnostia  tnorea--' 
they  stated  that  foesiliferous  rocks  had  been  discovered  by  them 
among  the  "  ash-beds  "  of  the  lAke-country  on  the  same  horizon  as 
those  associated  with  the  purely  igneous  rocks  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  which  underlie  the  Comston 
Limestone,  and  are  of  Caradoc  age.  This  discovery  has  thus  placed 
the  green  rocks  of  the  Lake-country  in  the  same  position. 

The  Caradoc  formation  of  the  Lake-country  was  stated  to  em- 
brace three  divisions — ^namely,  the  Coniston  Flags  and  Grits,  the. 
Coniston  Limestone,  and  the  Igneous  rocks  and  ash-beds ;  and  the 
following  organic  remains  were  enumerated  as  having  been  obtained 
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ffom  the  Conieton  Fkga  and  OritB,  the  uppermost  jivinon  of  the 
formation: — Graptoliihus  Ludensis,  Diplograptus  pristU,  Pkacop* 
obtusieordatus,  Orthis  erispa,  Cardiolu  Uterrupta,  Orthoceras /Iosmm, 
0.  temuistriatuM,  and  0.  subanMUatum^ 

4.  "  On  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocka  of  the  Isle  of  Man.**  Bf 
Prof.  R.  Harkness,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  H.  Nicholson.  Esq. 

The  older  sedimentary  deposits,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  island,  have  been  regarded  by  previous  observers  as  Lower 
Silurian.  These  slates  were  described  by  the  authors  as  forming  an 
anticlinal  axis  which  traverses  the  island  in  a  north-east  and  south- 
west direction,  and  to  be  conformably  overlain  at  Douglas  Head  and 
Banks  How  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  by  green  ash- 
beds  (slates  and  porphyries). 

The  only  fossil  of  the  slates  is  the  FaUeoehorda  mqfor  of  the 
Skiddaw  slates ;  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  in  the  exact  line  of  strike  of  the  Sldddaw 
slates  of  the  Lake-country,  the  authors  regarded  these  beds  as  oor« 
responding  with  them;  and  the  "green  ash* beds"  were  considered 
to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  ash-beds  and  porphyries  which  succeed 
the  Skiddaw  slates. 


LXXIX.  TnteUigence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  LAW  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SIMPLE  SUBSTANCES,  ANP  ON 
ATTRACTIONS  AT  SMALL  DISTANCES.  BY  MM.  ATHANA8K  AND 
PAUL  DUPRK. 

nPHE  use  of  weighings  in  measuring  work  and  molecular  foroesleads 
'''  to  a  precision  which  had  not  been  hitherto  attained.  It  has  be- 
come possible  to  commence  the  study  of  attractions  at  small  distaucea ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  an  early  and  considerable  progress 
in  those  branches  of  the  ph3rsical  sciences  which  are  more  directly 
connected  with  molecular  mechanics.  . 

When  two  bodies,  terminated  by  plane  parallel  faces,  approach  tO! 
they  are  in  contact,  a  work  is  effected  proportional  to  the  surface, 
and  independent  of  the  thickness,  provided  this  exceeds  the  radius  e 
of  the  sphere  of  sensible  attraction.  We  have  shown  that  the  same 
number  represents  this  work,  the  force  of  union,  and  the  force  of 
contraction  of  the  superficial  layer ;  the  apparatus  for  determining 
it  have  been  described  (memoir  addressed  to  the  Academy  in  October 
1865,  and  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  February,  March*  and 
April  1866).  If  reduced  by  calculation  to  the  unit  of  surftice  and 
unit  of  specific  gravity,  the  result  obtained  for  each  body  becomes 
comparable  with  analogous  numbers.  Tlie  two  plates  which  unite 
may  moreover  be  of  the  same  nature,  or  may  have  a  different  che* 
mical  composition ;  it  is  convenient  to  represent  the  force  of  union 
by  a  symbol/ accompanied  by  a  chemical  indication  of  the  bodies 
in  question;  thus/^l  represents  the  force  of  the  union  of  mercury 
with  itself  after  reduction  to  unity,  and/^  that  of  hydrogen  with 
oxygen.     By  the  aid  of  this  notation  the  force  of  union  of  a  com« 
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pound  body  may  be  calculated  as  a  function  of  the  union  of  ele- 
ments which  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain*  in  a  direct  manner.  By 
equating  the  valucB  found  by  experiment,  an  equation  is  obtamed 
which  contains  in  fact  several  unknown  quantities ;  but  other  com- 
pounds containing  the  same  simple  substances  in  different  propor- 
tions furnish  new  equations ;  and  provided  their  number  is  sufficientiy 
great,  not  only  the  numbers  sought,  but  also  very  valuable  verifica- 
tions are  obtained.  This  research,  which  will  be  communicated  com- 
pletely to  the  Academy  when  finished,  has  aheady  given  a  most 
important  law. 

The  forces  of  union  of  simple  substances  reduced  to  the  unit 
of  surftu^e  and  of  specific  gravity  are  inversely  proportional  to  their 
equivalents. 

F(Hr  hydrogen  we  have  obtained  27  milligrammes  per  millimetre^ 
and  that  by  four  methods : 

(1)  By  means  of  mercury. 

(2)  By  means  of  bromine. 

(3)  By  means  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  benzole. 

(4)  By  means  of  water,  wood-spirit,  and  benzole. 

But  we  only  propose  this  figure  as  the  result  of  a  primary  study 
of  the  fundamental  number ;  it  will  probably  undergo  some  correc- 
tions after  the  experiments  have  been  renewed,  and  the  products 
completely  purified.  The  experiments  to  be  made  are  long  and 
delicate ;  great  precautions  must  be  taken  to  avoid  serious  errors. 
•  The  facts  already  confirmed  refer  to  definite  integrals ;  hence  it  is 
probable;  though  not  quite  certain,  that 

At  the  same  very  small  distance,  and  with  an  equal  specific  gra- 
vity, two  elements  of  volume  of  a  simple  substance  exert  on  each 
other  an  attraction  the  value  of  which  must  be  simply  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  of  the  equivalents  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  another  simple 
substance. 

This  law  of  attraction  evidently  reproduces  the  experimental  law 
of  the  forces  of  union.  It  leads  direcUy  to  several  other  laws 
which  we  shall  examine  experimentally,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  enunciations  :— 

In  simple  substances  the  attractions  on  contact,  reduced  to  the 
unit  of  surface  and  of  specific  gravity,  are  inversely  as  the  equivalents. 

In  simple  substances  the  ratio  of  attraction  on  contact  to  the  force 
of  union  is — 

Independent  of  the  specific  gravity. 
Independent  of  the  chemical  nature. 
Independent  of  the  molecular  grouping. 

For  all  simple  substances  taken  in  the  fluid  state,  a  constant  pro- 
duct is  obtained  when  the  following  four  numbers,  referred  to  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure,  are  multiplied  together: — 


(1)  The  chemical  equivalent. 


The  coefiicient  of  expansion  for  constant  pressure. 
.   (3)  llie  inverse  of  the  coefiident  of  compressibility. 

(4)  The  inverse  square  of  the  density. 

The  attractions  on  contact  of  two  dififerent  simple  substances 
acting  one  upon  another,  and  therefore  of  any  two  compounds,  are 
obtained  by  calculations  resembling  those  we  have  used  for  the  forces 
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of  union ;  the  attractions  of  very  dose-ljing  parts  enter  into  it  «?>- 
dentlT  in  great  measure. 

When  a  simple  substance  unites  with  another  element,  the  force 
of  union  is  not  always  attractive ;  and  thus  we  have  an  explanation  of 
£scts  hitherto  difficult  to  understand — for  instance,  the  heat  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  binozide  of  nitrogen.  The  atoms  of  oxy* 
gen  ond  those  of  nitrogen  attract  at  distances  greater  than  •  with  a 
force  (universal  gravity)  which  is  only  appreciable  for  large  masses. 
At  distances  less  than  a  certain  quantity  ^,  very  small  as  compared 
with  e,  they  still  attract;  but  in  the  intervsJ  ee'  they  repel  one  an- 
other*  and  the  work  of  chemical  union  consists  of  one  part  negative 
and  one  part  positive  which  is  less.  They  do  not  combine  directly, 
because  they  repel  one  another ;  but  when  by  any  means  they  are 
made  to  traverse  the  interval  e  t\  they  may  remain  united.  These 
latter  views  are  partly  hypothetical ;  hence  we  shall  not  6dl  to  sub- 
mit them  to  all  the  verifications  of  which  they  are  capable.  The 
principal  difficulties  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  chemical  pro- 
ducts must  be  used  which  are  very  pure,  and  capable  of  furnishing 
the  best  determinations.  With  ternary  compounds,  if  the  choice  is 
not  good,  the  errors  to  be  feared  accumulate  very  rapidly  in  the  cal- 
culation. 

We  have  shown,  by  the  known  values  of  the  forces  of  union  and 
attraction  on  contact,  that  the  general  law  of  attraction  would  not 
be  expressed  by  several  terms  obtained  by  multiplying  whole  powers 
of  the  inverse  of  the  distance  by  constant  coefficients.  It  would 
appear  to  be  represented  by  the  sum  of  three  functions  of  the  dis- 
tancCi  of  which  the  first  (that  is,  the  astronomical  function)  would  pre- 
dominate completely  at  great  distances,  and  could  be  entirely  neg- 
lected at  small  ones.  The  second,  which  might  be  called  the  phy- 
sical function,  would  predominate  in  the  interval  e  t*\  it  would  almost 
completely  determine  the  force  of  union,  and  would  be  common  to 
all  simple  substances,  provided  it  were  preceded  by  the  inverse  of  the 
equivalent  as  a  fiictor.  The  third,  finally[(that  is,  the  chemical  func- 
tion), would  predominate  in  turn  from  zero  to  e'. — Compto  Jt«aAi«« 
AprU  2,  1866.  

ON  A  NXW  HITHOD  OF  HXAaUKTNO  TBI  LXKOTKa  Or  I«UinKOIT8 
WAVXB.      BT  PEOF.  STXPAM. 

If  light  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  column  of  quartz  with  polished 
faces  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  each  ray  is  resolved  into  die  ordinary 
and  the  extraordinary  ray,  if  the  faces  of  entrance  and  of  emergence 
are  parallel.  If  both  are  again  brought  into  a  common  direetu>n  of 
vibration,  all  those  rays  are  extinguished  the  difference  of  whose 
path  amounts  to  an  uneven  number  of  semi-wavelengths.  If  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  is  formed,  dark  interference-bands  tippear, 
which  are  the  more  numerous  and  the  finer  the  thicker  die  quarts. 
The  difference  of  phase  between  two  rays  may  be  calculated  from 
the  thickness  of  the  quarts,  and  from  the  quotients  of  refraction, — 
and  with  great  accuracy,  since  only  the  differences,  and  not  the  ab- 
solute values  of  the  latter  are  required.  Twlee  the  difference  of 
phase  divided  by  the  wave-length  is  an  uneven  number  for  each 
dark  hand,  and  for  each  succeeding  one  towards  violet  is  two  units 
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greater.  From  the  somber  of  bands  from  one  Fraunhofer's  line  to 
another,  the  wave-length  of  the  latter  may  be  calculated  when  that 
of  the  first  is  known. 

To  determine  a  wave-length  directly,  independent  of  another,  the 
difference  of  phase  for  the  place  of  the  spectrum  in  question  must  be 
successively  increased  or  diminished.  Therefore  a  removal  of  the  in- 
terference-bands sets  in.  From  the  number  of  the  bands  which  have 
passed  through  the  cross  wires,  and  the  change  of  the  difference  of 
phase  thus  produced,  the  wave-length  can  be  calculated  for  the  place 
fixed  upon.  The  successive  change  of  the  difference  of  phase  coidd  be 
obtained  by  pushing  over  each  other  two  quartz  wedges.  Such  an 
apparatus  was  not  at  hand,  and  the  following  method  was  therefore 
used.  The  column  of  quartz  was  turned  slowly  out  of  its  positioa 
at  right  angles  to  the  incident  rays ;  the  angle  of  incidetice«  and 
therdbre  also  the  difference  of  phase  between  the  ordinary  and  ex* 
traordinary  ray  successively  increased,  and  the  bands  which  simulta- 
neously passed  through  the  cross  wire  were  counted.  As  the  change 
in  the  differenoe  of  phase  which  occurs  with  the  measured  alteration 
of  the  incident  angle  can  be  calculated,  these  are  the  data  needed  for 
the  absolute  determination  of  the  wave-length  of  the  place  fixed  upon. 

For  the  wave-lengths  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  B,  C»  D,  £,  F»  G,  H» 
the  following  numbers  were  founds  in  ten-millionths  of  a  milUmetre  i 
6873,  6578,  5893,  527U  4869,  4291,  3959.  These  values  agree 
very  accurately  with  those  deduced  from  the  diffraction  phenomena 
of  fine  gratings,  and  are  therefore  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  our  theory  of  the  diffraction  of  light. — Beriehte  der 
Wiener  Akademie,  April  26,  1866. 

ON  THE  INFLXTENCB  OF  INTERNAL  FRICTION  TN  THE  AIR  ON  THE 
MOTION  OF  aOVNO.      BT  FROF.  STEFAN. 

The  results  of  the  analytical  investigation  are  as  follows.  Frietioii 
increases  the  velocity  of  sound,  and  to  a  greater  extent  the  high<sf 
the  tone*  Yet  even  for  the  highest  tones  this  increase  ifl  very  small* 
about  0*(X)1  millim.  in  a  second. 

The  amplitudes  decrease  in  plane-progressive  waves  in  geometrical 
progression.  The  exponent  of  this  progression  increases  with  the 
height  of  the  tone,  and,  indeed,  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the 
number  of  vibrations.  The  diminution  of  amplitude  is  only  percept 
tible  in  high  tones.  With  a  tone  of  10,000  vibrations  the  amplitudil 
is  diminished  by  ^  at  a  distance  of  1000  metres  ;  at  2000  metres  \}f 
^ ;  with  a  tone  of  80,000  vibrations  by  ^,  even  at  100  metres. 

Standing  vibrations  are  only  possible  if  the  length  of  the  wave 
exceeds  a  certain  value.  Yet  Uiis  is  very  small,  equal  to  four  times 
the  mean  way  which,  according  to  the  new  theory  of  gases,  a  mole* 
cule  makes  from  one  impact  to  the  next. 

tn  a  standing  wave  also  the  amplitudes  decrease  with  tiie  time  im 
geometrical  progression,  whose  exponent  is  proportional  to  th# 
square  of  tiie  number  of  vibrations.  The  amplitudes  of  the  tones  of 
1000,  10,000,  and  30,000  vibrations  sink  to  one-half  before  the  lapse 
of  100  seconds,  1,  and  0*1  second  respectively.— B^rtcA/^  der  Wiene^ 
Akademk,  April  16, 1866. 
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